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PART     VI. 
STEIN   IN   EXILE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The   First   Rising   of   Germany. 

Stein's  fliglit  to  the  Riesengebirge,  3.  Determines  to  go  to  Prag,  3. 
Count  Gessler  accompanies  him,  3.  Reaches  Prag  and  receives  letters  from 
the  Austrian  Minister,  4  Settles  at  Briinn,  where  he  is  joined  by  his 
family,  4.  Letter  from  Gentz,  5.  War  of  1809,  5.  Count  Stadion,  6. 
Compared  with  Stein,  6.  More  a  diplomatist  than -a  statesman,  7.  The 
Archduke  Charles,  8.  Compared  with  Scharnhorst,  8.  Military  principles, 
9.  The  Austrian  Landwehr,  10.  Austria  as  a  revolutionary  Power,  11. 
What  she  could  gain  from  the  Spanish  principle,  12.  Chance  of  overturn- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  13.  Failure  of  the  Campaign,  13.  Causes 
of  it,  14.  Periods  of  the  war,  14.  English  mistake,  15.  Peace  signed,  16. 
Collapse  of  Austria,  10.  Stein  not  emj^loyed,  16.  Explanation  by  Gentz, 
17.  Stein's  answer,  17.  Danger  of  his  position,  18.  Marianne  vom  Stein 
in  Hessen,  19.  Dornberg,  19.  Rising  in  Hessen,  20.  Its  failure,  20. 
Marianne  ai-rested,  20.  Sent  to  Paris,  21.  Was  she  innocent?  21.  Stein 
removes  to  Troppau,  22.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  23.  Plan  of  a 
German  rising  and  Stein's  part  in  it,  23.  Austria  will  do  nothing,  24.  Ap- 
parent destruction  and  real  new  birth  of  Germany,  25 3-20 


CHAPTER    II. 
Stein   in   Retirement. 

Descriptions  of  Stein,  27.  By  Count  l^waroff,  27.  Faults  in  this  de- 
sci'iption,  30.  Stein  henceforth  rather  a  German  than  a  Prussian,  31.  Dal- 
berg  as  a  representative  of  Germany  subject  to  Napoleon,  32.  His  early 
life,  32.  W.  v.  Humboldt  on  him,  33.  His  writings  on  GJovernment,  33. 
Humboldt's  opposite  views,  34.  His  ambiguous  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
League  of  Princes,  34.     Dalberg  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  35.     Saves  his  see 
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bv  ihe  help  of  N«|x>Ii»on.  30.  His  coiuhiot  at  tlif  distMidovMiiciil  of  llic  Cor- 
mnn  Cliun*h,  37.  Nu|H)|t«(>ii  miuiasUi-il,  !17.  Dalln'rij'rt  coiniiliiinccs,  ',\S. 
IIiH  '  '  .r  in  thi>  war  of  ISO."),  US.  rmmiscs  to  make  N.-ipoli-on  (Ifiiimii 
Kin;  ■>:*.  I'anliiial  l-Vscli  Cuailjutor  of  Mainz,  III.  I»all)cri,r  I'rincc 
rriinatv  in  the  ConfeiliTntion  of  tli«<  Uliiin-,  11.  Dalltfij^  at  Krliiit,  II  ;  will 
not  ■  ^'  •in,  i'J;  illiistratt'."*  tin*  want  of  patriotism  in  (Icrmaiiy,  I'J.  C'iis- 
•••  vMivof  tliiiikiiii;.  -I'i;  shown  in  l.cs.sinjj,  \Viclaii<l,  I  I ;  and  still 
■  •,  I.*).  A|>|>an'nl  ic'trojjri'.ision  of  .'^tt•in'8  school,  l.'t.  Tiu'  (jucs- 
liou  ior  Kun»|>e  in  tho  iijre  of  Na|H)K>oM,  Iti.  Ilow  SU'\n  su|>|mii  Inl  himself, 
47.  Iv"  '•'  ."Vihmil  lo  Na|K>li'oii.  17.  Kiinovi-s  to  riau;,  IS.  His  lii.s- 
torii.d  .  -IS.  'iVai-lifs  his  daiij;hlt'r  liistory,  'IS.  Despairs  of  the 
pff  i-nition,  ID.  Ajiplinition  of  the  Fran  vom  Stein  to  Napoleon,  ')(). 
It  id  nul  |irt'.scnted,  .M.  De.scription  of  Stein  hy  Wnnha^en  v.  Knse,  f)]. 
CouvcnMitions  on  the  Kreneh  Kevoliition,  ;Vi L'7-r)3 
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Iniprossion  left  hy  .Stein's  Ministry  in  Prussia,  54.  His  successors  pre- 
.'  1  to  failure,  ;").").  I'ru.ssia  durintj  the  war  of  ISI)!),  .55;  she  almost 
with  NajHileon,  .")0.  rrt)posal  to  cede  Silesia,  57.  A  revolution  in 
the  I'nissian  Government,  58.  Wittpenstein's  Memorial,  59.  The  King's 
low  opinion  of  hi.s  Ministers,  .5f).  Hardenberp  summoned,  GO.  Meaniiifr  of 
the  chantje.  (50.  NajK)leon  jjuided  l>y  calculation,  not  l)y  i)assion,  01.  Nie- 
buhr  and  Hardeidu-ri;,  (i'2.  Niehuhr's  rctirenmit,  02.  .Stein's  disapproba- 
tion, 63.  Did  he  chanjje  his  opinion  ?  03.  Niebuhr  to  Stein  on  the  fall  of 
the  Ministry.  01.  Ni»*lMihr  no  martyr,  05.  F.  v.  Raumer  on  Xiebuhr,  05. 
Stcin'.s  critique  of  the  new  financial  plan,  05;  proposes  a  change  of  oliicials, 
60;  and  severity  towards  the  noble.s.se,  06;  paper  money  in  1810,  GO.  Schbn 
quotes  Wilberforce.  07.  .Stein's  answer,  07.  Hardenberg  declares  Stein  his 
ma-ster  in  finance.  07.  Hardenlierg's  Edicts,  OS.  A  new  dictatorship,  G8. 
A  National  Hepresentation  promised,  09.  W.  v.  Huml)oldt  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Stein,  6!).  His  early  life,  70;  his  quietism,  70.  Effect  of 
Stein  on  him.  71.  His  work  in  Pru.ssia,  7'2.  His  official  position,  72.  In- 
fluence of  F.  A  Wolf  and  Pestalozzi,  73.  The  Normal  .School,  73.  Foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Berlin,  74.  To  atone  for  the  loss  of  Halle,  74. 
Shall  the  new  University  be  at  Berlin-?  75.  Professors  appointed,  70.  List 
of  r  -.  76.  Exceptional  relations  of  culture  and  politics,  77.  Hum- 
bc);  -en  Goethe  and  Stein,  78 54-78 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The   Last   Stage   of   Prussia's   Humiliation. 

Prussia  descends  still  lower,  79.  "What  more  she  could  lose,  79.  New 
Edicts  of  Hardenberg,  80.  Napoleon's  object  to  enforce  the  Continental 
Sy.stem.  8L  What  he  wants  of  Prussia,  81.  Beginning  of  the  diplomatic 
struggle,  81.     Pi-us.sia's  prospect  if  she  should  join  Napoleon,  82;   if  .she 
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should  join  Russia,  82.  But  was  war  certain  ?  83.  The  Russian  strategy 
of  retrograde  movements,  84.  How  this  aifects  Prussia,  84.  Napoleon's 
force  underrated,  84.  Scharnhorst  on  what  Prussia  can  give  Napoleon, 
80.  Napoleon  can  do  without  it,  85.  lie  can  occupy  Prussia  or  use  the 
threat  of  occupation,  86.  First  Prussian  proposals  ill  received,  86.  She 
tries  threats,  86.  French  proposals,  87.  Hardenberg  would  join  Russia, 
87;  but  cannot  form  a  Coalition,  88.  Controversy  among  Prussian  poli- 
ticians, 88.  Hardenberg's  dissimulation,  89.  Ompteda  on  the  double 
Cabinet  and  on  the  war-party,  89.  Revolutionary  schemes,  90.  Count 
Arnim  v.  Boitzenburg,  91.  His  views  and  Schleiermacher's  on  Harden- 
berg's administration,  91.  Arnim  visits  Stein  at  Prag  ;  dies  suddenly,  92. 
Napoleon's  ultimatum,  93.  Extremity  of  Prussia,  94.  Stein  begins  to  think 
ill  of  Hardenberg,  94.  The  Treaty  with  France  ratified,  95.  What  it  in- 
volved, 95.  The  King  responsible,  95.  His  ultimate  good-luck,  and  hence 
a  reputation  for  mysterious  wisdom,  96.  The  phrase  'justified  by  success,' 
96.  Napoleon's  failure  in  Rus.sia  not  expected,  and  least  of  all  by  the 
King,  97 79-97 

CHAPTER   V. 

Stein   in   Russia.  • 

Stein  summoned  by  the  Czar,  98.  Flattering  nature  of  the  message,  99. 
Stein's  answer,  99;  he  travels  to  Wilna,  100.  The  Czar's  views,  100.  Tiie 
impression  he  may  have  formed  of  Stein,  100.  Stein's  prophetic  words,  102. 
Stein's  opinion  of  the  Czar,  103.  His  anticipations  about  the  Campaign, 
103.  Remoter  possibilities,  104.  These  possibilities  not  realized,  105;  he 
is  henceforth  devoted  to  foreign  policy,  105.  '  A  veiy  interesting  passage  of 
my  life,'  105.  Russian  affairs  to  be  slightly  treated,  106.  He  declines  to 
enter  the  Russian  service,  107.  His  first  audience,  107.  His  description  of 
the  Czar,  107.  His  opinion  of  him  rises  later,  108.  He  is  adviser  on  Ger- 
man affairs,  108.  His  movements  in  Russia,  109;  at  Moscow,  109;  misses 
Madame  de  Stael,  110.  Is  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  110;  be- 
come;^ sanguine,  111;  settles  at  St.  Petersburg,  112;  reads  Thucydides,-  112; 
meets  Madame  de  Stael,  112;  her  chapter  on  P^nthusiasm,  113.  Arrival  of 
Arndt,  113;  his  book  on  Stein,  113;  his  early  life,  114;  becomes  Professor  at 
Greifswald,  116;  his  feelings  about  Napoleon,  116;  his  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
116;  early  in  1812  receives  at  Prag  a  message  from  Stein,  118;  his  journey 
to  St.  Petersburg,  118;  impi-essions  of  Stein,  119;  their  first  meeting,  120; 
their  relation,  120.  Arndt  on  Madame  de  Stael  and  Schlegel,  121.  Hatred 
of  the  French,  121.  Russian  society,  122.  Admiration  of  Stein,  123. 
His  hopefulness,  124;  he  lectures  the  Empress  Dowager,  125.     .     .     98-125 

CHAPTER   VI. 

The   German   Committee. 

Stein's  Memoir  on  the  means  of  rousing  the  Germans,  126.  The  Czar's 
answer,  128.     Another  memoir;  the  Czar  must  emancipate  Germany,  128; 
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li«l<IiH>^Hof  thin  viow.  120.  Ntuuiiintion  of  tlit>  Oonnjin  Cominiltfc;  its  mem- 
U»rs  «io>cTilH»»l.  l;lO.  lU  firxt  »ittin):.  i:J(t.  Slciii  afraid  of  luiiitj  ahsmlu'il 
in  it,  i;il.  Now  plan  for  a  (Ii-nnaii  iiisiirr»«clioii.  1;U.  Its  pDlitical  si.i,'iiif'i- 
rnnco.  \'.V2.  I'n>t«st  of  IVinco  Auiriist of  Oltl.'iilun};,  VM.  Stein's  aiiswor, 
133;  his  ntlnrk  oi»  l\w  Kinall  IVinci-H.  VM\  liis  ooiibinpt  for  tin-  'rinjciKlliund, 
131.  Tl>f  party  of  territorial  xovereiijiitY,  \-\'k  Stein  ami  Miiiistcr,  ]-\'). 
ArvntM'liilil.  I'M.  Tlie  Cernian  l-ej;ioii,  1:57.  Tlie  l.'-^end  of  tiie  tiirci'  liun- 
drwl  rniAMian  olficwrs.  137.  The  Duke  of  ()Menl)in},',  1:J7.  Stein's  coup 
tt'ilal,  138.  Ai>|x'al  to  tlie  (Ji-rnians,  13!>.  Stein's  rhetoric,  1  Kt.  'I'iio 
Crar's  con'-*-  ■  .  111.  Tlie  IVu.ssians  under  Yorek,  111.  Stuli)na]nel; 
how  he  o\  -  Stein's  anti])alliy,  11  "J.  Hindrances  to  the  (Jeinian 
Logioi),  Hl».  Mortality  in  the  Lepion,  1  l;l.  Stein's  ]ilans  nioditiod  in  the 
H«H]uel.  111.  NajMtli'on's  disaster  alters  every  thint;.  Ml.  Secret  Socio- 
Up.h,  ri.'>.  Stein  still  knows  nothinij  of  th<!  Tnirendiinnd,  1  lo.  dinner 
presides  over  the  agit^ttion,  1 !."».  Arndt's  Catechism,  140.  (irnner  ar- 
rested, MO 1  JO  117 

ClIAl'lKK     Vil. 

Stein    .\m>    rni.   Hissian   Campaign. 

His  inlliience  on  Russian  policy,  148;  it  does  not  begin  till  the  Rus.sian 
Campaign  is  decided,  n>^.  Ills  want  of  confidence  in  Russian  manage- 
ment, MS.  His  contenii>t  for  MomanzoiT.  1  l!».  Miscliievous  influence  of 
KomanzofT,  1.">U.  Stein's  attack  on  him,  lOU.  Stein  advocates  an  English 
.alli.'ince,  l.'^l.  Xaixileon  enters  Mo.scow,  151.  'Will  the  Czar  yield?  l')2. 
His  resolute  firmne.ss,  \')2.  Was  it  caused  by  Stein's  support?  154.  Bern- 
hardi's  view,  \'A.  Stein's  own  opinion  inferred  from  his  autobiography, 
l.">5.  He  reports  on  finance,  150.  Napoleon's  sudden  reverse,  150.  Ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  157.  Change  in  Stein's  fortunes,  158.  His  hap- 
piness, 159  148-159 
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RETURN  FR03I  EXILE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Prussia  and  Russia  Reunited. 

Mistaken  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Russian  disaster,  163.  Return  to  the 
situation  before  Tilsit,  1G4.  Shall  Russia  assume  the  offensive?  105;  or 
indemnify  herself  at  Prussia's  expense?  105.  Shall  Prussia  remain  neutral 
or  join  Russia?  165.  Stein  and  Yorck  principal  authors  of  her  new  Russian 
alliance.  166.  Stein's  Memoir  of  Xovember  5th,  107.  The  Prussian  Minis- 
ters to  be  expelled,  168.     The  expelled  Princes  have  no  right  to  restoration, 
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IGS.  A  defensive  policy  ruinous,  169.  Romanzoff  to  be  dismissed,  170. 
Prussia  to  be  forced  into  action,  170.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the 
Russians,  170.  His  jealousy  of  Poland,  171.  Charges  Lord  Cathcart  with 
pedantry,  171.  Faith  in  German  unity,  172.  Miinster  on  Prussia  and 
Hannover,  172.  Stein's  opinion  of  the  effect  of  his  own  advice,  174.  Rus- 
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Yorck,  175.  His  opinion  of  the  war-party,  177.  Paulucci's  advances  to 
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bed, 181.  Stein  and  Arndt  at  Wilna,  182.  Critical  situation  of  East  Prus- 
sia, 183.  The  Russians  in  the  Province,  183.  Stein's  Full  Power,  184. 
Visits  Schon  at  Gumbinnen,  185.     Their  conversation,  185       .     .     163-186 
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The  Estates  of  Konigsberg. 
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tion, 193.  His  real  purpose,  193.  Stein's  plan,  194.  The  Estates  of  East 
Prussia,  191.  Tlieir  past  history,  195.  Auerswald  and  Schon,  196.  Ad- 
dress of  the  Estates,  196.  Stein's  letter  to  Auerswald,  197.  Helple.ssness 
of  the  officials,  197.  Arrest  of  Captain  v.  d.  Groeben,  198.  Stein's  vigorous 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Treaty  of  Kalisch. 

Conduct  of  the  Berlin  Government,  209.  Mission  of  Natzmer,  209. 
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sent  to  the  'Russian  headquarters,  213.  Stein's  curious  position  at  this 
moment,  214.     His  letter  lately  discovered,  214.     Meeting  of  Knesebeck  and 
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rioj^e  of  Tlifri'se,  521.  Decline  of  Stein's  lieallli,  52.">.  Mis  reticence  on 
n»liijion,  525.  He  is  n  Indiever.  52(i.  I'hristian  and  (ierniaii  at  heart,  527. 
l"ninfluenced  l»v  philo.sophy  ami  rationalism,  527.  A  reformer  witliout  con- 
tempt for  the  p,ist;  how?  528;  feminine  influences,  52!(.  Practical  failure 
of  French  principles.  MO.  \a]M^Ieon  resisted  by  the  countries  of  faitli,  5:50. 
Stein  s«'e.s  in  French  principles  not  iiumanitarianism  so  much  as  eoiwpiest,  5!5(). 
Hia  religion  not  intw.spective,  .5;n.  Was  ho  inclined  to  Catholicism?  531. 
Dislikes  Kationalism.  .532.  '  Kelipious-moral,'  .531.  Learns  faith  in  Provi- 
dence from  till-  fall  of  \a]>oleon,  .531.  Ilhiess  ami  dealh,  .535.  Epitaph,  530. 
His  death  little  noticed,  537.  '  A  baron  .ind  nothing  more,'  535.  'J'rue  and 
false  aristocracy,  538.  Stein  a  genuine  noble,  539.  Union  of  antique  and 
modern  virtues,  540 479-510 


PART    VI. 

Alas  !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 

Of  moral  prudence  sought  through  good  and  ill ; 

Or  pains  abstruse  to  elevate  the  will 

And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 

Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 

Of  Reason  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill ; 

What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill 

If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest 

Beneath  the  brutal  sword  ?     Iler  haughty  schools 

Shall  blush  ;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 

A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules 

Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have  wrought 

More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 

Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought  1 

WORDSWOKTH. 
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The  outlaw  had  only  a  few  hours'  grace,  and  was  obliged  to 
set  out  '  not  knowing  whither  he  went,'  but  desiring  only  to 
escape  beyond  the  range  of  the  French  army.  He  determined 
to  cross  into  Bohemia,  though  he  could  not  yet  know  whether 
the  Austrian  Government  was  disjDosed  to  give  him  shelter.  It 
was  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  that  he  set  out.  He 
went  by  Sagan,  and  on  the  next  day  to  Bunzlau.  Then  in  a 
sledge  to  Liiwenberg,  and  after  a  little  sleep  he  started  again  at 
one  in  the  morning  ;  and  Pertz  describes,  I  suppose  from  Stein's 
own  mouth,  the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupied his  mind.  It  seems  that  he  called  to  mind  a  New  Year's 
sermon  of  Schleiermacher's  '  On  what  a  man  should  fear  and 
what  is  not  to  be  feared.'  On  the  morning  of  the  9fch  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  old  friends,  the  Redens,  at  Buchwald  in 
the  Riesengebirge.  They  were  much  astonished,  but  welcomed 
him  warmly.  French  soldiers,  however,  were  still  within  a  few 
miles,  and  it  was  necessary  to  form  further  plans.  Next  day 
came  letters  from  Berlin  ;  his  wife  sent  a  passport  which  she  had 
procured  from  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  begged  him  to 
cross  the  frontier  at  once  ;  she  would  follow  with  the  children 
wherever  he  might  appoint.  He  rej)lied,  begging  her  to  come, 
as  soon  as  her  health  would  allow  it,  to  Prag.  He  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dalberg,  who  was  now  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  asking  for  the  help  of  his  influence  towards 
saving  the  Nassau  property  for  his  family,  and  procured  an  Eng- 
lish passport  under  the  name  of  Carl  Friicht  (Friicht,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  name  of  the  estate  near  Nassau  where  he  now 
lies  buried.)  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  an  old  friend  of  his  youth 
sought  him  out  at  Buchwald,  expressly  in  order  to  share  his 
trials ;  and  it  is  also  pleasant  that,  from  a  description  by  the  poet 
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Armlt.  \vf  art'  aMi'  to  j»it'tuif  !<■  .mrsclvos  this  failliful  IVit'iid, 
ami  th«'  kiiul  i>f  rliat  willi  wliicli  tln-y  i-lu'civil  oat-li  other  in  the 
Hijowv  ilavs  whi'M  they  iMosst'd  the  Bohemian  nutuntains  togother. 
His  naino  was  Count  (u'ssh-r;  ainl 

111'  \Mis  (\viit«'s  AnnU)  a  frit-iul  nf  Kmin'r  iiiul  Schillfr;  liis  ac(iuircim'iils, 
lii.H  ill  toll  iiit-not'  ami  wit  oouM  not  hut  l>f  t-xtnUfd  by  all  wiio  know  him;  liis 
Ciennnii  ln-nrt  ami  mihU'  d«'Vt>ut  spirit  I  wius  ti>  learn  iikhc  and  more  to  appre- 
«"iat<>  till  fln'  tlav  of  his  dvadi.  lie  was  an  early  friend  of  Stein's  and  knew 
how  to  play  w ill)  him  a.s  no  one  i-lse  did ;  inth-i-d,  Stein  wonM  no)  have  allowed 
aiiv  Olio  else  to  play  with  him  so.  Stoin  loved  antl  cstiu'nied  liim  imp  h.  ami 
yet  Uudr  talk  wius  an  I'lermd  (|uaiTellin>j  ami  t-aipin};.  No  douht  that,  is  tiflen 
n  way  with  iH'ojde  who  have  had  merry  days  together  in  yonth ;  partly  from 
Imhit.  partly  for  remend>rance  sake.  in  this  petty  teasinjj  and  oarpinjj, 
Ge.ssltT,  more  q\uet  and  more  witty,  had  ji^ent'rally  the  better;  he  knew  how 
to  play  with  the  lion  like  a  t,'a(iny  who  hites  his  innzzle  till  he  roars  aijain;  it 
amnsed  him  to  awake  for  a  monu'nt  the  wrath  of  the  Titan,  to  whose  miglit 
aiid  ijreatness  nevertheless  lie  jiaid  dne  homage. 

A  littK'  ehaling  of  tliis  Uiiul  may  liave  been  really  bcnelieial, 
for  their  journey  over  the  mountains  was  very  cold.  In  fact,  so 
much  snow  fell  that  a  day  later  they  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pass,  but  they  reached  Trautenau  in  safety,  and  from 
this  place  Stein  wrote  to  two  of  the  Austrian  Ministers,  Count 
Stadion,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  O'Donnell 
of  Tyrconnel,  Minister  for  Finance.  He  asked  that  the  Emperor 
would  grant  him  an  asylum  in  his  State,  where  he  pro})osed  to 
live  in  retirement  and  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  On  the  IGth  he  reached  Prag;  here  soon  received  en- 
couraging unofficial  answers  to  his  application,  which  were  fol- 
lowed on  January  24th  by  an  official  communication  from  Stadion, 
expressing  tlie  Emperor's  pleasure  at  receiving  within  his  States 
a  Minister  equally  distinguished  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  liis  Sovereign  and  for  the  misfortunes  they  had  drawn  upon 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor's  desire  that  he  would 
choose  Briinn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  for  his  residence  rather 
than  Prag,  which  was  full  of  Prussian  refugees,  generally  esti- 
mable but  often  injudicious  persons,  who  w^ould  not  allow^  him  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  he  sought.  Stadion  added  that  he  personally  w^as 
glad  to  have  Stein  within  a  short  journey  of  Vienna,  rather  than 
so  far  off  as  he  would  be  at  Prag. 

Stein  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rrlinn,  still  accompanied  by 
Gessler,  who  did  not  leave  him  till  the  latter  part  of  February, 
On  March  1st  arrived  the  Frau  vom  Stein  and  the  daughters. 
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On  the  back  of  the  letter  in  which  the  wife  announced  lier  com- 
inp-  is  to  be  read,  according  to  Pertz,  in  Stein's  hand,  the  well- 
known  lines  from  Schiller's  Bell,  then  of  course  a  poem  of  the 
day  —  quotations  from  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  rare  in  Stein's 
letters :  — 

Einen  Blick 
Nach  dem  Grabe 
Seiner  Habe 

Sendet  nocli  der  Mensch  zuriick  — 
Greift  fiolilich  danii  zum  Waiiderstabe; 
Was  Feuers  Wuth  ilim  auch  geraubt, 
Ein  siisser  Trost  ist  ihm  g-eblieben ; 
Er  ziihlt  die  Iliiupter  seiner  Lieben 
Und  sieh'  ihm  fehlt  kein  theures  Hanpt. 

Adversity  even  thus  early  began  to  produce  its  compensations. 
His  wife,  who  had,  I  imagine,  nothing  either  of  patriotic  or  poli- 
tical heroism,  now  displayed  the  heroism  of  duty,  and  Stein 
beo-an  to  feel  a  passionate  gratitude  to  her  for  the  perfect  devo- 
tion with  which  she  clung  to  him  in  his  misfortunes. 

Durino-  his  short  stay  at  Prag  he  had  renewed  an  acquaintance 
formed  long  before  with  the  most  remarkable  public  man  then 
living  in  the  Austrian  empire,  Gentz,  the  Burke  of  Germany. 
The  day  before  the  Emperor's  directions  reached  Stein,  Gentz 
wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  — 

All  those  who  still  know  on  what  road  salvation  and  preservation  are  to  be 
found,  though  they  have  long  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  will  be  sought 
on  it,  look  up  to  your  Excellency  as  the  Patriarch  and  Supreme  Head  of 
their  Church;  in  this  light  at  least  I  and  those  who  think  witli  me  have 
regarded  you  for  several  years  past,  and  the  last  occurrences  have  set  the  seal 
to  our  belief.  And  for  my  part  I  hereby  declare  that  if  I  could  this  day  pro- 
cure to  be  given  to  your  Excellency  the  Dictatorship  (in  strict  Old- Roman 
sense  of  the  word)  over  all  which  would  need  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
redemption  of  Germany,  I  would  leave  the  world  to-morrow  satisfied  with 
my  day's  work  and  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  issue  and  the  future. 

In  the  next  act  of  the  European  drama  Stein  does  not  appear 
upon  the  stage.  For  the  next  three  years  his  name  was  forgot- 
ten, and  probably  few  people  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
active  and  conspicuous  Minister  of  1808.  But  it  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  year  which  opened  with  his  flight  that  his  influence 
upon  the  course  of  affairs  ceases  to  be  felt.  The  great  German 
war  of  1809  was  the  event  for  which  in  the  last  months  of  his 
Ministry  he  had  been   preparing,  and  in  the  incidents  of  it  we 
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c:ui  plainly  (raff  his  iulluoiu'cv  Wo  src  clToits  ciidiiiL;  in  ffclilc- 
ness  and  failun-,  luM-aiisc  In*  was  aUst-nt  \\lu>  niii^lit  liavo  j^iven 
unity  to  tlifni.  Hut  in  tlu'Sf  alxM'tivo  clTorts  is  foi-fsliadowcil 
mufh  \vliii-li  in  \^l'-'>  was  snrcossfnlly  acconiplislicd  niidrr 
Sti'in's  i^nidaniH',  Uptm  this  war  (hen  we  innst  dchiy  for  a 
inonicnt. 

From  thf  (Jornian  point  of  view  it  rcsi'inhh's  thf  war  of  1813, 
oxropt  in  ln-ini,'  nnsufcfssfid.  I.iko  that,  it  is  a  War  of  I>ibc'rii- 
tion.  It  is  rondnrtt'il  in  a  similar  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  spirit  as 
unlike  as  ]H>ssil>lo  to  that  in  which  tlio  wars  of  ISOf)  and  LSOG 
l)a<l  horn  wa<;fd,  and  sinro  Russia  stood  aloof  it  was  ex  en  more 
thoroughly  national  than  thr  war  of  1^1-"),  oi"  tliaii  any  (li'rnian 
war  except  that  of  ISTO.  In  one  respect  it  is  unique.  ()\\ing 
to  the  KiuiX  of  rrussia's  decision  and  to  the  fall  of  Stein  Prussia 
lias  no  share  in  it,  so  that  this  once  Austria  really  heads  the 
(lerman  nationality,  and  for  a  time  she  shoAys  a  spirit  and  hero- 
ism by  whii'h  she  seems  likely  iinally  to  eclijise  her  riyal.  This 
is  the  year  of  the  Acts  of  Austria,  Like  Atramemnon  she  exerts 
herself  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles.  But  Jove  is 
against  her,  as  against  Agamemnon,  and  she  goes  limping  away 
to  her  tent. 

We  haye  seen  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  is  the 
leading  Minister  in  Austria  at  the  time  wdien  Stein  sought  an 
asylum  there,  was  Count  Philipp  Stadion.  This  statesman's 
character  and  career  present  a  remarkable  parallel  to  those  of 
Stein.  Like  Stein  he  was  of  a  very  old  family,  an  Imperial 
Knight,  thongli  with  the  title  of  Count,  not  Baron.  Like  Stein, 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  he  had  taken  the  birthright  from  his 
elder  brother,  the  first-born,  Friedrich,  having  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  life.  Like  Stein  he  had  been  at  the  University  of 
Giittingen  and,  being  onl}^  six  years  younger,  must  have  had 
much  the  same  set  of  Univei'sity  friends.  He  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the  Ilainbund  and 
seems  to  have  shared  it  somewhat  more  than  Stein  did,  though 
less  than  his  brother  Friedrich.  His  character  was  strongly 
marked,  and  marked  witli  much  the  same  traits  as  that  of  Stein. 
He  was  proud  and  downright,  capable  of  grasping  great  ideas 
and  of  retaining  them  firmly.  His  Imperial  Knighthood  gave 
to  him,  as  to  Stein,  a  feeling  of  independence  in  the  presence  of 
sovereigns,  and  as  he  claimed  to  be  something  in  himself  and  not 
to  owe  every  tiling  to  the  favor  of  a  prince,  so  like  Stein  he  ex- 
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pected  others  to  have  individuality,  and  despised  all  mere  court- 
iers or  mere  officials.  What  difference  there  was  between  the 
two  men  was  caused  by  Stadion  having  chosen  the  career  wliich 
for  a  man  of  his  birth  was  natural,  while  Stein  by  a  sudden 
resolution  had  thrown  himself  into  a  different  course.  Stadion 
had  chosen  the  service  of  Austria  and  the  department  of  diplo- 
macy ;  Stein,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attached  himself  to  Prussia, 
and  had  declined  the  diplomatic  career.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
si  n  might  have  had  almost  precisely  the  position  in  history  of 
Stl  ion,  and  even  in  the  service  of  Prussia  Stein,  with  the  train- 
ing of  a  diplomatist  instead  of  that  of  a  local  administrator  and 
financier,  would  have  been  perhaps  no  more  than  a  Prussian 
Stadion,  that  is,  he  would  have  been  a  Minister  above  the  aver- 
age in  energy  and  the  power  of  rousing  the  national  spirit,  but 
he  would  have  left  no  monument  of  himself  in  durable  reforms, 
and  the  sum  of  his  work  would  have  been  honorable  failure 
instead  of  solid  success. 

Stadion  like  Stein  had  been  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  at  a 
moment  of  disaster ;  as  Stein  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  so  Stadion 
after  the  Peace  of  Pressburg.  In  general  he  worked  on  the 
same  lines.  He  had  the  same  idea  of  calling  in  the  people  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government,  and  as  his  Ministry  began  nearly 
two  years  before  that  of  Stein,  he  may  certainly  claim  to  have 
set  the  example  to  Stein  rather  than  to  have  imitated  him.  Tlie 
official  style  of  Austria  in  his  time  had  an  elevation  very  unusual 
in  the  country  of  Thugut,  Cobenzl  and  Metternich.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  :  — 

In  future  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  noble  intellectual  endowments 
which  belong  to  the  different  nations  of  the  Austrian  Empire  should  be 
developed  and  enriched  with  acquirements  of  every  kind  by  a  better  educa- 
tion, better  organized  schools,  greater  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  unimpeded 
use  of  the  treasures  of  culture  offered  by  other  nations;  slumbering  or 
cramped  talents  must  be  encouraged,  timid  merit  brought  forward,  by  which 
means  assuredly  the  number  of  great  men  will  soon  be  augmented,  of  whom 
the  Sovereign  has  need,  &c.,  &c. 

But  Stadion  contented  himself  with  giving  a  better  tone  to 
Austrian  politics.  He  was  no  Reformer.  He  had  neither  him- 
self noted  the  shortcomings,  which  surely  were  many,  of  the 
Austrian  organization,  nor  devised  better  methods,  nor  did  he 
readily  take  up  suggestions  of  reform  made  by  others.  He  liad 
held  all  the  principal  diplomatic  posts.     He  knew  the  Court  of 
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Stofkholm.  that  »>f  LkimIuu,  that,  of  l5t'rliM,  and  that  of  St. 
lVt»M>l>ur<^,  luit  all  thr  rxj>«'iu'iu'i>  h«'  had  ai'iiuin'd  tliiis  liad  not 
pvtMi  him.  as  it  was  not  cahMilatrd  to  jxivr  him,  any  new  li,L^lit. 
u|»on  thr  internal  niM'ds  of  Austria.  And  this  di'liciiMicy  spnilid 
lus  tJi'siinv,  thon^li  it  did  not  make  his  character  less  ch'VJitcHl 
an«l  adinirahh'.  ( hir  own  anihassathtr,  Adair,  writes.  'I  c.iii 
never  sjH'ak  of  that  j'Xt'eHenl  Minister  without  the  hii^hest 
respect  for  his  honorahh'  eharaoler  and  frankness,  and  without 
histinj;  gratitude  for  his  kimhiess  |o  myself."  I5ul  in  history  he 
appears  otdv  as  a  Stein  ninnifiir  :  Austria  does  not  look  hack  to 
his  .Ministry  as  the  counnen«'cmenl  of  a  lietter  order  of  tliin<rs, 
hut  as  an  honorable  thonLjh  melancholy  period  when  sheslruLC- 
;;led  for  a  moment  to  rise  out  of  her  des^railation.  only  to  fall 
hack  ilisappointed,  sacrilioo  an  archduchess  to  Napoleon,  and 
commit  herself  blindfold  for  a  whole  i^eneration  to  the  ^uiilanco 
of  Mi'tternieh. 

.Vustria's  i^reat  need  beiuLC  i)recisely  the  same  as  Prussia's, 
namely,  military  force  to  withstand  a  threatening  enemy,  it  was 
natural  that  in  both  countries  the  ablest  soldier  should  assume 
an  exceptional  position  and  divide  with  the  Minister  the  direc- 
tion of  atTairs.  AccordiuLrlv  the  Archduke  Charles  holds  in 
Austria  a  jiosition  corresponding  to  that  of  Scharnhorst  in  Prus- 
sia, as  Statlion  one  corresponding  to  that  of  Stein.  Of  all  the 
leading  commanders  of  that  period  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  younger  than  Napoleon  himself  and  than 
WellinjTton.  And  vet  he  had  led  an  army  to  victory  in  1794, 
that  is,  many  years  before  Wellington's  name  was  heard  of  in 
European  war  and  two  years  before  Napoleon  rose  to  supreme 
command.  In  1796  the  admiration  of  the  world  was  divided 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  when  he  contended  with  such  lead- 
ers as  Jourdan  and  Moreau  and  drove  them  both  across  the 
Rhine.  Again,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  war,  in  1799,  he 
won  over  Jourdan  the  battles  of  Osterach  and  Stockach.  Em- 
ployed in  Italy  in  the  disastrous  year  1805,  and  entirely  uncon- 
cerned in  the  disgraces  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  he  had  as  yet  lost 
nothing  of  the  renown  which  those  early  successes  had  procured 
him.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1806,  that  is  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  the  Emperor,  against  his 
inclination,  but  constrained  as  the  King  of  Pru.ssia  so  soon  after- 
wards was  to  send  for  Stein,  created  him  Geueralissimus  of  all 
the  Austrian  armies,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  position 
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of  War  Minister  and  President  of  the  War  Board.  Such  pow- 
ers were  quite  exceptional  in  the  Austrian  system,  in  wliich 
hitherto  even  the  ablest  generals,  and  none  more  than  the  Arch- 
duke himself,  had  been  hamj^ered  in  •  their  operations  by  the 
dictation  of  this  very  Board  of  War. 

No  one  perhaps  had  held  so  proud  a  position  in  the  Austrian 
State  since  Eugene.  It  might  seem  that  much  more  was  to  be 
expected  from  him  than  from  Scharnhorst  in  a  similar  position. 
The  Archduke  was  only  34  years  old,  and  his  reputation  was 
not,  like  that  of  Scharnhorst,  mainly  the  reputation  of  a  military 
author  and  lecturer.  A  military  theorist  indeed  he  was,  but  he 
was  also  a  laurelled  general  surpassed  in  fame  at  this  time  by 
Napoleon  alone.  And  while  Scharnhorst  had  to  bear  up  not 
only  against  the  disadvantage  of  having  Avon  no  victories,  but 
also  against  that  of  his  low  extraction  and  his  foreign  birth,  tho 
Archduke,  as  a  Habsburg,  was  at  home  in  his  command  and 
had  all  the  authority  which  belonged  to  so  many  famous  com- 
manders of  the  old  regime,  to  Gustavus,  Condd,  Charles  XI I., 
Frederick,  the  authority  conferred  by  belonging  to  the  royal 
caste.  The  Archduke  could  not  but  adopt  measures  similar  to 
those  of  Scharnhorst,  for  the  great  idea  which  marks  the  period 
of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution,  the  idea  of  a  popular  army, 
was  in  the  air,  and  to  imitate  the  Spaniards  was  the  dream  of 
war-politicians  in  all  countries  alike. 

Armies  were  to  cease  to  be  mere  machines,  and  were  to 
acquire  in  addition  to  the  force  that  comes  of  regularity  that 
which  comes  of  vitality  ;  to  discipline  they  were  to  add  spirit, 
and  to  have  a  sense  of  liberty  as  well  as  a  sense  of  control. 
This  reform  divided  itself  into  two  parts.  One  part,  and  that 
the  principal,  consisted  in  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  in  presenting  military  service  no  longer 
as  a  mere  skilled  labor  undertaken  for  pay,  but  as  a  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  his  country  to  be  performed  with  free  loyalty  and  zeal. 
Another  and  more  obvious  part  consisted  in  treating  the  soldier 
considered  as  a  mere  hireling  in  a  more  rational  manner.  The 
private  would  certainly  fight  better  if  he  were  kindly  treated 
than  if  he  were  treated  brutally.  The  officer  would  certainly 
be  more  serviceable  if  he  were  better  taught,  and  if  he  had  a 
prospect  of  promotion  in  proportion  to  his  merit.  It  was  this 
latter  reform  which  the  Archduke  undertook  first,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  impressed  as  any  great  i-eformer  ever  was 
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with  the  nooo<<sitv  antl  iiii|»tM(;mt'<'  of  tln'  fliMiiL^cs  (d  he  m.-idt'. 
'  N«>  int«'llt'ctu:il  prim-ijtlr,'  lu*  \vritrs,  '  l):il:incc(l  tlii'  ili'inl  incch- 
nnisni  c»f  a  drill  prt'sscd  up<>i\  tlnin  in  pure  Ljcomctry.'  And  Ids 
favorit*',  (\»unt  (Jriiiiiii'.  rxidaiins.  •  \\'li:il.  coidd  possibly  conic  of 
tlu*  tnt'tliotlical  conrs*'  of  onr  nulit:iiv  :idminisl  i:ition '/  —  ol  onr 
8cluM>l-l>ov  n*spoiisiliilit  V,  of  tin-  Kcoiioniv  ( 'onimissions  winch 
ruin  UH,  the  Commissariats  wlddi  starve  us,  oiii-  liookd<ccpnin' 
whiidi  is  always  wront;.  our  Hoards  of  Control  to  lind  who  slcnls 
least,  our  Council  of  War  that  lu'vcr  ^ivcs  an\  counsel,  onr 
Hureaueraev  that  j)resses  us  to  the  earth/'  Accoidini^^^ly  in 
tlireo  voai*s  l)ot\ve(>n  tli(»  Peace  of  I'lcsslinrL;  and  the  (';inip;nL;n 
of  Wat;rani  the  Aiididnkc  c.niifd  on  ;i  proec'ss  of  pniilicat iou 
which  eonsistcil  in  dismissing  incompetent  olVicers,  who  h;id 
come  in  mider  tlu'  old  coiin])t  system  of  favoritism,  in  estahlish- 
ini;  new  schools  for  the  tiaiuini;  of  ollicers,  in  enc()uraifini;  the 
study  of  military  seietiee,  particularly  by  tli(>  method  to  which 
we  have  seen  that  Scharnhorst  attached  so  much  importaneo, 
viz.,  the  ]">uhlieation  and  cireidation  of  military  journals,  and  in 
issuinj?  Orill  Kcirulations  in  which  a  kindly  and  rational  treat- 
ment  of  the  priyate  solilier  was  earnestly  recommended.  Tiie 
great  effects  of  this  reform  were  plainly  visible,  as  is  admitted 
by  the  harshest  critics  of  the  Archduke,  in  the  Campaign  of 
1800,  in  which  it  was  plainly  not  good  lighting  but  good  leader- 
ship that  was  wanting  on  the  Austrian  side. 

lUit  the  Archduke  went  further  and  liskcd  the  great  innova- 
tion of  creating  a  citizen  army.  While  he  Avas  occupied  with 
organizing  a  reserve  to  garrison  the  towns  of  the  interior  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  the  suggestion  of  a  Landwehr  was  dropped  by 
some  one,  perhaps  by  the  Archduke  John,  and  from  the  end  of 
1807  we  find  that  this  scheme  is  under  consideration.  In  March, 
1808,  a  draught  plan  is  laid  before  the  Emperor.  Late  in  May 
the  Provincial  Governors  and  Military  Commissioners  are  sum- 
moned to  Vienna  to  discuss  it  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  and  finally  on  the  9th  of  June,  that  is,  near  the  end 
of  Stein's  Ministry,  the  Patent  appeared  by  which  the  Austrian 
Landwehr  was  called  into  existence. 

It  consisted  of  the  men  between  nineteen  and  forty-five  not 
otherwise  liable  to  military  service.  There  were  many  exemp- 
tions, and  substitutes  were  allowed.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
there  was  to  be  drill  in  each  parish.  In  time  of  peace  it  was  to 
be  subject  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  local  magis- 
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tracy  ;  in  time  of  war  an  oath  was  to  be  administered,  and  tlie 
force  was  then  to  be  phiced  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
manding genei'al,  and  to  be  united  with  the  reserve  army  for 
defence  of  the  fatherland.  All  men  not  included  either  in  the 
army  or  the  Landwehr  were  to  be  enrolled  in  a  citizen  force 
for  purposes  of  police.  The  Archduke  calculated  that  by  this 
means  he  could  count  upon  a  reserve  force  of  240,000  in  addition 
to  troops  of  the  line  amounting  to  300,000. 

Thus  the  Landwehr  came  into  existence  in  Austria  earlier  by 
several  years  than  in  Prussia.  The  war  which  followed  in  the 
next  year,  and  which,  when  Stein  came  into  Austria,  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  receives  a  special  character  from  the  great 
military  changes  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  unlike  the  three 
great  wars  which  Austria  had  waged  before  against  revolutionary 
France,  those  of  1792-1797,  1798-1801  and  1805,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  like  the  great  German  war  of  1813.  For  the 
year  of  transition,  1808,  is  past,  and  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revo- 
hition  has  begun.  The  war  of  1809  is  the  first  effort  made  to 
resist  Napoleon  in  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  principle  of  popu- 
lar war. 

Had  this  effort  been  successful,  or  had  Napoleon  come  out  of 
the  war  of  1809  with  only  a  slight  superiority,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  incalculable.  Not  merely  would  the  Russian 
Expedition  in  all  probability  have  never  taken  place,  and  so  the 
whole  later  course  of  Napoleon  would  have  been  different,  but 
Austria's  position  with  respect  to  Prussia  and  Germany  would 
perhaps  have  been  at  this  day  quite  unlike  what  it  is.  I  have 
already  quoted  Stein's  judgment  about  Austria  at  this  time,  and 
pointed  out  that  he  seems  to  have  given  it  a  decided  preference 
over  Prussia.  Had  Austria  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  Napo- 
leon the  first  decisive  check,  her  superiority  to  Prussia  would 
perhaps  have  been  established  for  good.  And,  moreover,  had 
she  met  with  this  success  under  the  guidance  of  the  high-minded 
Count  Stadion,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  liberal  military 
policy  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  she  would  have  found  herself 
the  representative  of  popular  principles  in  Europe.  For,  since 
the  S-panish  discovery  of  the  military  resoui-ce  to  be  found  in 
popular  enthusiasm  had  been  appropriated  by  the  opponents  of 
Napoleon,  popular  principles,  from  which  Napoleon  for  his  part 
had  finally  severed  himself  in  1804.  had  become  the  watchword 
of  his  enemies.     Accordingly  in  1809  it  was  the  cry  of  all  Napo- 
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li'onists  that  Austria  had  Ix-romr  a  n-vohit  iimaiv  Power.  'V\\i\ 
Kin>^  of  Ilavaria  in  his  inauiffsto  roinplaiiis  of  the  insidiom 
proohunatioiis  of  l\\o  Austrians.  '  whii-h  assail  the  rights  of  sover- 
eigns and  siH'k  to  dilTusc  a  n-ckless  .s|)ii'it  rah'uhitcd  to  imdri miiK; 
civil  ordiT.*  In  siniiiar  hmiruair*'  the  l\iii''or  \\'iirtriiilicr<;  com- 
phiins  of  'the  den>a«;oL;ic  prinriples  aiiiiomnid  \>\  Aiistiia  in 
C()nnneni'inLj  tin'  war."  Had  these  ])iiiiei|)les  K-d  Austria  to 
vietorv  it  would  have  Iteen  tlilVieult  for  her  afterwanis  to  re])udi- 
ato  them,  and  had  the  (loverumeiil  been  disposed  lo  (h)  so  I  hey 
wonhl  have  heeonn'  rootecl  in  the  peojile.  Tliat  |>riii(ij)Ie  wliieh 
made  th«'  rising;  aijainst  Napoh>on  the  ^erni  of  a  poUticiil  revolu- 
tion in  ahnost  every  State,  the  prineiplc.  nain<'l\,  tli:il  the  cili- 
xtMis  who  have  savetl  the  State  l>y  llirir  self-sai-riliee  in  the  field 
have  a  rii^ht  to  jiolitieal  liherty,  would  have  workiul  more  irre- 
sistildv  in  Austria  tlian  e]sewh(>re  and  would  liavo  ma(h>  Ikm* 
foremost  rather  than  hindmost  in  the  movement  of  emanci- 
pation. 

Sneh,  then,  was  Austria  at  this  crisis.  Slie  was  animated  by 
a  fine  spirit,  she  had  a  hi^li-liearted  Minister  and  a  renowned 
General.  Still  it  was  evident  that  by  herself  she  was  no  match 
for  Naj)oleon.  If  sh(»  had  succunil>c(l  in  1805,  though  aided  by 
Russia  and  hoping  to  be  aided  by  Prussia  with  her  resources 
then  unimjiaired,  what  chance  had  she  now,  with  Russia  hostile, 
Prussia  crushed,  and  the  third  jxirt  of  Germany  thoroughly  or- 
ganized under  Napoleon's  protectorate  in  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine?  Evidently  she  could  not  be  justified  in  taking  up 
arms  except  on  the  Spanish  principle  of  reliance  on  popular  feel- 
ing. But  if  she  adopted  this  principle,  Avliat  additional  resources 
could  she  gain  from  it  ? 

First,  though  Frederick  William  had  decided  for  inaction, 
there  was  still  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  help  of  Prussia,  for  the 
Pru.ssians  might  take  the  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
Government,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  and  as  the  Prussians 
actually  did  in  1813.  Schill,  at  least,  was  pretty  sure  to  move, 
and  if  he  did  so,  what  more  likely  than  that  Blucher  should,  by 
some  sudden  act,  set  the  army  in  a  flame,  and  that  Scharnhorst, 
by  his  influence  at  the  King's  ear,  should  bring  over  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  It  would  be  easy  in  that  case  for  Stein  to  cross 
the  frontier  again,  and  then  all  the  mishaps  of  the  autumn 
would  be  repaired  and  the  War  Party  would  be  reinstated  in 
power. 
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Secondly,  as  Prussia  might  be  brought  over,  so  perhaps  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  might  be  to  a  good  degree  neutral- 
ized, by  a  popular  movement.  It  was  indeed  hardly  possible  to 
appeal  to  German  patriotism,  for  such  a  feeling  was  almost  un- 
known, but  there  existed  strong  local  attachments  and  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  particular  princely  houses.  Upon  the  nucleus  of 
the  Confederation  in  the  South- West  indeed  such  levers  could 
not  be  used,  except  in  the  Tirol,  but  in  the  North- West,  where 
several  sovereigns  had  been  expelled,  they  might  be  effective. 
It  might  indeed  fairly  be  thought  possible  entirely  to  overturn 
the  Napoleonic  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Part  of  this  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Prussia,  and  thus  Jerome's  service  was  full  of 
soldiers  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  army  of  Frederick 
William  and  officers  who  were  under  the  personal  influence  of 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau.  Another  part  had  formerly  com- 
posed the  Electorate  of  Hessen,  and  another  that  of  Hannover, 
where  English  influence  might  be  expected  to  be  strong.  It  was 
understood  that  a  great  expedition  was  preparing  in  England, 
and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  attention  of  England 
would  be  principally  directed  to  Hannover.  We  may  here  re- 
mark that  Stein's  interest  was  strongly  concentrated  on  this  part 
of  Germany.  He  was  a  Westphalian  in  feeling,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  that  part  of  the  old  Prus- 
sian Monarchy.  By  his  connections  he  was  at  home  in  Hanno- 
ver ;  and  lastly,  his  sister  Marianne  was  living,  and  exerting  an 
influence  something  similar  to  his  own,  at  Homberg  in  Hessen. 
Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  it  might  still  seem 
reasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  successful  War  of  German  Lib- 
eration in  1809,  and  to  suppose  that  Austria's  Declaration  would 
be  followed  by  a  general  rising  in  North  Germany,  the  timidity 
of  the  Government  being  overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  military  leaders  —  and  what  leaders  had  appeared 
in  Spain  comparable  to  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  Blllcher?  — 
that  Jerome's  throne  would  totter,  and  that,  as  in  Spain,  the 
national  rising  would  be  sustained  and  consolidated  by  an  Eng- 
lish army. 

Of  all  this  little  was  realized.  In  Prussia  Schill  alone  stirred, 
and  he  flung  away  his  life  in  vain.  The  outbreak  in  Hessen  was 
almost  immediately  put  down,  and  Brunswick  could  do  nothing 
but  fight  his  way  to  the  sea.  The  English  expedition  was  wasted 
upon  the  coast  of  Holland.     The  Austrians  faltered  in  striking 
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tlu'ir  lii-st  Mow,  and  tluiuj^h  llu-v  aftrrwanls  broiij^liL  Napolt'on 
near  to  tlrst riulimi  at  As|)»mii.  aiitl  tlit»u«^li  llu'ir  pcasaiil  war  in 
tin-  Timl  aildrd  mil'  i>f  llu'  iiutst  licail-sliirin^  rliapli-is  to  ICiiio- 
\H'ii\\  liistorv,  vet  in  tlir  «ii(l  tln'V  sij^iird  a  Pcafc  wliicli  was  llitir 
'I'il.sit,  and  tlu'V  havt-  ih'mt  siiuT  risen  to  a  position  at  all  liko 
that  which,  uiith'r  Stailion,  tlii'V  nionn-ntarily  oi(ii|iird.  {'"or  ns 
it  is  still  niorr  disa|'iiointin«;  to  lind  that  Stein  icniains  inaelivi^ 
through  the  whole  year,  thon;^li  lie  was  eap-i-  to  lie  employed, 
and  that  his  ltio<xraphv  iluiins'  this  vear  wonld  he  almost  a  hlank, 
if  we  did  not  allow  his  sister's  advent uros  at  liomltei}^  t*)  lind  a 
plaet-  in  il. 

Ihe  main  causes  of  so  vast  a  failure  seem  to  liav(^  been  the 
iiiisnianam'inent  of  the  Austrian  ieailers,  |iart  iculaily  of  tlio 
Arehduke  Cjiarles.  who  in  this,  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life, 
conij>letelv  tlisappointed  expectation,  and  next  the  faulty  dc^sign 
of  our  \\'alcheren  exp(Mlilion,  which  was  wrongly  timed  and 
wrongly  directed.  JUit  perhaps  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  cam- 
paign was  in  its  commencement.  German  enthusiasm  needed  to 
be  inllanied  by  some  degree  of  success  at  tlie  outset,  and  appar- 
ently Napoleon.  h\  delaying  his  arrival,  had  I;iid  liis  ai'my  oj)en 
to  the  Austrian  attack,  lint  the  Archdukt^  did  nothing,  and  the 
coisequence  was  that  the  first  insurrections  i)i  North  Germany 
were  damped  just  at  the  moment  of  explosion  by  tlie  news  that 
the  war  had  begun  with  a  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  Archduke  was  in  full  flight  for  Bohemia. 
The  famous  five-days'  contest  in  Bavaria  (April  19th-2-}rd) 
corresponds  exactly  in  time  to  the  Westphalian  rising  headed  by 
Diirnberg,  which  began  on  April  22nd,  and  the  tidings  of  Napo- 
leon's victory  were  already  spread  over  Germany  when  Schill 
marched  out  of  Berlin.  Thus  the  first  act  of  the  play  falls  in 
the  latter  half  of  April. 

On  May  13th  Najioleon  enters  Vienna,  and  now,  in  the  great 
battle  of  May  21st  and  22nd,  fortune  goes  over  to  the  German 
side.  At  Aspern  Napoleon  suffered  a  greater  check  than  he  had 
ever  experienced,  a  defeat  which,  if  he  himself  had  commanded 
the  Austrian  army,  would  have  become  a  destruction.  Mean- 
while the  Black  Legion  of  Brunswick  had  marched  into  Saxony 
and  caused  the  King  to  flee  from  Dresden.  On  May  31st  occuis 
the  catastrophe  and  death  of  Schill  at  Stralsund. 

The  impression  j^roduced  by  the  Battle  of  Aspern  and  the 
inaction   of   Napoleon  from  the  time  of   his  disaster  until  his 
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passage  of  the  Danube  on  July  4tli,  might  seem  to  open  a  new- 
prospect  to  the  German  insurrection.  But  the  Archduke  shows 
himself  more  incapable  than  before  of  seizing  an  advantage,  and 
Prussia,  though  she  shows  signs  of  stirring,  yet  takes  no  decisive 
step.  In  June,  however,  Brunswick  pursues  a  victorious  career 
in  Saxony,  and  there  are  new  risings  in  Hessen. 

Fortune  now  changes  her  side  again,  and  Napoleon  wins  the 
Battle  of  Wagram  (July  5th  and  6th).  This  victory,  like  that 
of  Friedland  in  the  former  war  proves  decisive,  though  it  did 
not  at  first  appear  to  be  so.  It  is  followed  on  July  12th  by  the 
Armistice  of  Znaim.  On  July  31st  the  Archduke  resigns  his 
command.  Every  thing  now  depends  on  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land. Her  expedition  has  not  yet  set  sail.  Had  it  landed  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
Aspern,  a  real  War  of  German  Liberation  would  certainly  have 
opened.  Even  now  the  Germans  look  wistfully  to  see  what 
direction  it  will  take.  On  July  24th  Brunsw'ick,  marching  out 
of  Zwickau,  declares  his  intention  of  fighting  his  way  to  the 
North  Sea  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish. 

But  a  decisive  mistake  was  now  made  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Always  unable  to  conceive  German  affairs,  uninformed 
perhaps  of  the  earnestness  and  influence  of  the  war-party  in 
Prussia  or,  it  may  be,  taking  the  fall  of  Stein  for  a  proof  that  the 
country  was  not  ripe  for  insurrection,  they  were  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  Germany,  though  Count  Stadion  assured  them  that  from 
12,000  to  15,000  men  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser 
would  undoubtedly  suffice  for  the  nucleus  of  a  levee  en  masse  of 
North  Germany,  and  sent  their  great  expedition,  40,000  men 
and  144  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  latter  half  of  Jul^^,  to  the 
Scheld. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  has  augmented  his  army  by  80,000  men 
and  Austria  begins  to  feel  her  inability  to  renew  the  war.  She 
does  not  want  patriotism  nor  men ;  what  she  wants  is  intelligent 
government  and  leadership.  The  war  has  deprived  her  of  her 
trusted  leader,  for  no  reputation  of  that  age  suffered  so  disastrous 
an  eclipse  as  that  of  the  Archduke  Charles  after  the  campaign  of 
1800.  It  has  somewhat  recovered  its  lustre  since,  owing  partly 
to  the  popular  remembi'ance  of  the  Battle  of  Aspern,  partly  to 
the  desire  of  the  Austrians  to  be  represented  in  the  history  of 
the  great  wai's  by  some  General  who  might  be  compared  to  Napo- 
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Icon,  Wt'lHii«xton,  and  niiiclicr ;  luit.  'in  thr  auluiim  of  ISd'.t,"  w  (> 
ari' ti)l(l.  *  .Mafk  aiul  tlu>  Aivlnliikc  Cliarlo.s  Ht()(>«l  alioul  ii|>()n  a 
lovt»l  ill  |iiil>lio  o.stiniation.' '  And  Iifiici'  (lie  iclh'ctioii  was  niado 
by  a  Ii'ailiuf»  Au.'^triaii,  that  '  if  Austria  could  |uit  a  niilliini  of 
MUMi  into  tlu*  lirld  sho  must  still  drspair,  for  .sjic  ii;i(l  no  K  adcr  to 
eiitriist  them  to.' 

I*t»a(«o  was  si^nt'il  on  ()ftoln'r  I  Itli.  it  was  such  a  I'cacc  to 
Austria  as  that  of  Tilsit  had  Ihmm  to  Prussia.  She  suncndcicd 
tt'nitory  with  a  ])oj)ulation  of  li. ")()(), OOO,  she  lost  all  her  frontiers, 
and  was  U-ft  open  to  invasion  <>n  cvci y  sido  ;  siic  lost  her  access 
tt»  tho  !<i'a,  sIh'  jMomiscd  mh  indcinnily  of  85,000,0(10  francs,  sho 
acccih'd  to  thf  C'ontinontal  system,  she  enjjja^ed  to  reduce  Iicr 
army  to  l.")0,000  men.  .\l»solutely  those  conditions  did  not 
reduce  her  so  mtudi  or  hrin^C  her  so  lU'ar  to  destruction  as  Prus- 
sia hail  been  hrouj^ht,  hut  relativi-ly  to  her  forni(>r  greatness  they 
were  almost  as  unfavorahU'.  As  a  (ireat  I'ower  Austria  ceased 
to  exist,  and  there  was  this  circumstance  of  hopelessness  aliout 
her  fall,  that  she  had  tried  the  last  known  remedy,  had  played 
the  last  card,  and  failed. 

The  disasters  of  Prussia  might  be  retrieved  by  reforms  like 
those  of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst,  but  Austria  had  had  her  Stein 
and  her  Scharnhorst,  and  tlie  result  was  a  new  failure.  For  we 
must  not  allow  our  knowledge  of  the  turn  of  fortune  which  hap- 
pened within  so  few  years  to  influence  our  conception  of  the 
prospects  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  1809.  At  that  time  no  hope  re- 
mained to  her  that  was  fomided  on  calculation.  A  moial  despair 
had  set  in.  Stadion  went  and  iNIetternich  came ;  Marie  Louise 
was  sacrificed.  Te  colui,  virtus,  ut  rem,  at  tu  nomen  inane  es  ! 
had  become  the  maxim  of  Austria.  Accordingly  in  1813  she  is 
no  longer  what  she  was  in  1809;  her  policy  has  reverted  to  tlie 
type  of  the  Thuguts  and  the  Cobenzls,  and  she  watches  the  fall 
of  the  tyrant  without  enthusiasm,  only  anxious  to  make  her 
own  advantage  of  it  and  to  avoid  committing  herself  to  those 
popular  principles  which  in  1809  she  had  been  blamed  for 
adopting. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  history  of  the  war  which  Stein,  who 
had  long  looked  forward  to  taking  a  leading  share  in  it,  was  con- 
demned to  watch  in  complete  inaction.  Why  he  was  not  em- 
ployed we  cannot  tell ;  one  would  think  that  the   Emperor  of 

^  Springer,  Geschichte  Oesterreichs. 
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Austria  might  have  used  his  energy  and  commanding  influence 
in  North  Germany  in  1809,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  we  shall 
see,  used  them  in  1813.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  negligence,  or 
perhaps  —  for  Stadion's  popular  princij)les  by  no  means  actuated 
the  Austrian  Government  as  a  whole  —  it  may  have  been  a  dread 
of  encouraging  the  people  to  act  for  themselves.  But  there  is 
scarcely  any  chapter  of  Stein's  life  on  which  we  have  so  little 
information.  We  learn  that  in  February  he  sent  to  Count  Sta- 
dion  a  Report  on  the  Position  of  Prussia,  which  was  read  by  the 
Minister  with  much  interest,  but  which  led  to  nothing.  We 
learn  that  Vienna  society  rang  with  liis  praises,  and  that  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  was  expected  to  publish  in  explanation  of  his 
dismissal  and  proscription,  was  so  eagerly  awaited  that  Vienna 
booksellers  had  sold  beforehand  several  hundreds  of  orders  at 
two  gulden  apiece ;  so  that  Stein  was  obliged  to  make  a  formal 
announcement  that  he  contemplated  no  such  publication.  And 
yet  Stein  was  not  invited  b}^  the  Minister  to  Vienna  and  did  not 
receive  permission  to  reside  there  until  Count  Stadion  had  left 
for  headquarters.  The  only  explanation  ever  given  of  this  neg- 
lect is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Gentz  on  April  17th,  and 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

Though  I  can  only  give  here  a  small  part  of  what  is  required  for  the  full 
explanation  of  this  affair,  yet  I  must  at  least  throw  upon  it  what  light  cir- 
cumstances allow.  The  real  cause  of  my  silence  was  perplexity,  and  that 
was  caused  by  the  perplexity  of  another,  who  by  the  way  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  men  of  the  time.  When  the  expectations  from  Prussia  became 
fainter  and  at  last  seemed  to  disappear,  an  anxiety  —  exaggerated  in  my 
opinion  —  began  to  be  felt  lest  it  should  be  indelicate  in  the  circumstances 
to  give  your  Excellency  a  formal  invitation  to  Vienna;  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  to  combat  this  scruple,  it  struck  such  root  that  I  was  no  longer  able, 
in  spite  of  unceasing  endeavors,  to  ripen  the  resolution.  Had  your  Excel- 
lency on  your  side  contrived  to  do  any  thing  which  might  have  brought  the 
matter  to  a  point,  T  should  have  been  much  sooner  delivered  from  a  state  of 
perplexity  which  was  very  painful  to  me.  As  it  was,  however,  I  doubted 
whether  you  would  really  be  gratified  by  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  and  so  my 
perplexity  was  heightened. 

Against  the  charge  conveyed  in  this  last  sentence,  Stein  vin- 
dicated himself  on  April  20th  as  follows:  — 

My  position  in  this  country  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  me  to  take 
such  a  step  as  you  mention.  An  asylum  had  been  granted  to  me  as  an  out- 
law, a  particular  place  of  residence  had  been  assigned  to  me,  but  not  the 
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sli'^'lit<-^t  iiii.-nti.'u  1i;kI  Ihm-u  txpi.  >-r,l  ui'  i-nUTiuij  into  n-latious  witli  im>, 
fitluT  hy  coiiviTsalion.  or  »"orrf«;|K>iitl<'iuM«,  or  any  other  roncfivaMc  way,  or 
of  iloiufj  any  tliinjj  i<Ui<  for  in>'  l<ul  to  allow  uw  tin'  ami  wahr.  1  wkiIc  on 
Ki'bniary  "Jlth  my  vicwH  on  (hf  |Hisitioii  of  I'liissia,  Init  tin'  i>api'r  rcniaincil 
uniin.s\v«Ti'il.  Yon  imlivil  ri'|H'ati'»l  sovi-ral  tinu's  tliat  llu-y  witi-  cai^cr 
to  .mn*  jno  ut  Vienna,  luit  yon  iilways  lii'lil  ont  hopes  of  a  fuitlier  and  nioro 
definit4»  (leclarntion,  and  as  this  iliil  not  follow  1  was  rontirnnil  in  my  oj'in- 
ion  thai  niv  situation  iniiM«ralively  rei|iiireil  Ih.it  I  shonlil  lie  (iniet,  and  not 
play  the  ini]H)rtnnate,  tiresome,  luisy-idle  part  of  an  t'lnii^re  aiminu:  at.  resto- 
niti«»n.  I  Inul  n  vivid  recollection  of  the  old  French  cmijjration,  whieii 
tauirht  me  plainly  that  the  more  rational  members  of  it,  for  instance,  Mar- 
shal Pe  Castries  and  General  Honille,  when  they  saw  that  tliey  were  (not?) 
wanted,  withdrew  themselves  altoijelher,  since  an  nncalled-for  interference 
in  an  opjxwito  sense  is  nseless  and  degrading. 

IIt>  :i(lils.  with  rt'spcct  to  llio  IviiiLC  <>f  Prussia, — 

The  King  is  confirmed  in  his  obstinate  irresolution  by  his  friend  Alexan- 
der and  bv  the  damper  of  the  enter|>rise,  ami  T  fear  it  will  cost  his  councillors 
a  pre.it  deal  to  bring  him  to  another  miml. 

That  this  lettor  is  almost  the  only  utterance  of  Stein  between 
the  commencement  of  the  war  jind  tlio  Imttlc  of  Wagram  is  not  so 
surprising  as  it  is  ilisapjiointing.  As  soon  as  Napoleon's  first 
successes  transferred  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria,  Stein's 
position  began  to  be  once  more  dangerous,  and  as  precisely  those 
occurrences  which  interested  him  most  increased  his  danger,  he 
probably  found  it  imprudent  to  write  letters.  His  name  was 
brought  ag-ain  before  the  public  by  that  Westphalian  insurrec- 
tion which  broke  out  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  above 
letter. 

His  unfortunate  letter  to  Wittgenstein  had  not  only  spoken  in 
general  terms  of  discontent  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
it  had  named  a  particular  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  former  Elec- 
torate of  Hessen.  This  reference  seemed  particularly  significant 
when  it  was  considered  that  Wittgenstein  was  closely  connected 
with  the  expelled  Elector ;  in  fact,  the  only  motive  which  can 
be  thought  to  have  led  Stein  to  hold  intercourse  with  Wittgen- 
stein was  precisely  his  connection  with  an  Elector  in  whose 
name  an  insurrection  was  preparing  in  Hessen.  It  might  seem, 
therefore,  to  throw  a  sudden  light  upon  that  letter  when  the 
name  of  Stein's  sister  was  published  to  the  world  among  the  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  rising  which  took  place  in  Hessen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  April. 
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At  Homberg,  on  the  Werra,  and  at  this  time  within  the  pre- 
fecture of  Marburg,  there  was  a  Foundation  for  Single  Ladies 
(Friiulein-Stift),  which  had  been  founded  by  a  lady  of  the  House 
of  Wallenstein.  It  admitted  only  ladies  who  could  show  sixteen 
noble  descents.  The  house  had  at  this  time  only  three  actual 
inmates  (though  there  were  13  members  of  the  Foundation),  Ab- 
bess V.  Gilsa,  Deaness  vom  Stein,  and  Canoness  v.  Metzsch.  But  it 
appears  that  the  Foundation  formed  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  female 
society  which  had  been  drawn  b}^  its  attraction  to  Homberg.  Of 
this  society  Marianne  vom  Stein  is  said  to  have  been  the  ruling 
spirit.  Count  Senfft,  the  husband  of  her  niece,  describes  her  as 
follows : 

She  was  a  person  of  a  remarkable  character,  with  a  strong  but  most 
enthusiastic  mind.  Disgraced  by  nature,  she  had  led  a  life  retired  from  the 
■world,  which  had  given  an  eccentric  turn  alike  to  her  imagination  and  to  her 
manners.  With  much  simplicity  of  character  she  exerted  over  those  around 
her  the  ascendant  of  a  superior  intelligence,  and  conducted  alone  and  suc- 
cessfully the  affairs  of  her  chapter.  Madame  de  Senfft  (daughter  of  Louise 
vom  Stein)  valued  her  for  her  great  qualities;  she  had  visited  her  at  Hom- 
berg at  the  time  of  her  first  journey  to  France  in  1806.  But  since  that  time 
her  political  enthusiasm  had  shown  itself  (Count  Senfft  was  a  Gallicizing 
politician)  and,  combined  with  a  physical  disorder,  seemed  likely  to  hurry 
her  into  some  extravasance. 


*o" 


The  leader  of  the  Westphalian  insurrection  also,  Dornberg, 
though  not  connected  personally  with  Stein,  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Prussian  war-party.  He  had  served  in  the 
Prussian  army,  ranked  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenaii  among  his 
friends,  and  tells  us  expressly  that  Prussian  officers  with  messages 
from  Schai-nhorst  came  to  him  often  about  this  time.  He  also 
tells  us  that  he  had  been  induced  to  return  to  his  native  Hessen 
after  quitting  the  Prussian  service  by  that  '  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Tugendbund,  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  German  spirit  un- 
der the  foreign  domination,  and  that  every  one  must  labor  to  this 
end  in  his  own  special  Fatherland.'  '  Nevertheless,'  he  adds,  '  I 
refused  to  become  formally  a  member  of  the  Bund,  because 
I  wished  to  remain  free  and  had  an  aversion  to  secret  associa- 
tions.' We  can  well  believe  that  when  Stein  wrote  his  letter  to 
Wittgenstein  he  had  this  very  Dornberg  in  his  thoughts,  and, 
remembering  at  the  same  time  his  own  sister,  pictured  not 
merely  in  general  disturbances  in  Hessen,  but  almost  precisely 
such  a  rising  as  now  took  place. 
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What  luntlt'  su(l>  i\  lisiiii;  liki-lv  tc  !>«•  ftinnidalili'  was  lliat  it 
woulil  bo  militarv.  Tin'  (lisrdiitriitcil  of  Noiili  (Jcniiaiiy,  who 
rtH'oivtnl  sorri't  instnu'ti<»ns  from  Schanihoisl  through  (^oiint 
Chasot's  roiuiuitt^'  at  I5i'iliii.  writ'  juiiiripally  soldiers.  Diini- 
hvv'j^  liiinsolf  was  ii  Coloiu-l  of  ChMssciirs  in  the  West  [ihalian 
Ki»rvi(V,  hij^h  in  thi-  i-onrKli'tifc  of  the  <^t)vriiimriit  against  which 
ho  ooiisnirotl.  It  was  on  Aiuil  'J'Jinl  that  (lie  locsiii  somuh'd 
aU»n_i;  th«'  valh'Nsof  tho  Srhwahn  and  I  )i('inrl,  and  tho  j>oasantry 
assiMuhU'il  ill  inassos  whih'  DiiriiluT"^  was  still  in  Casscl.  lie  w;i8 
so  litlU*  suspootod  that  ho  received  orders  to  lead  two  oompanios 
to  tho  protectiitli  of  tho  j)alace.  IJut  recei\  ini^,  w  liilc  In-  exccnled 
this  oriU»r,  iiitoIliLjonoo  which  led  him  [<>  think  himself  hetrayed, 
ho  >x:ive  np  his  command  to  another,  and  hmiicd  lo  IIomKci^;"  to 
join  the  insurgents,  who  now  nuinborod  some  thousands.  It  aj)- 
poars  that  on  liis  nri'ival  he  went  straight  to  the  hons«>  of  the 
Ftnindation.  and  there  deliherated  wilh  the  leaders  of  the  insnr- 
rocti(»ii.  They  detorinined  to  niarcli  upon  Cassel,  and  sot  out  in 
tho  night.  When  thoy  took  tlioir  dejiarture,  Caroline  v.  Hauni- 
bach.  not  a  member  of  the  Foundation  luit  one  of  tiial  larger 
female  society  above  described,  presented  Dflrnbero;  witli  a  red 
and  white  banner,  bearing  the  motto,  '  Sieg  odor  Tod  im  Kainpfe 
fiir  das  \\'iterland.' 

On  the  wav  Diirnberi^'s  force  Avas  met  at  Kirclibauii,  not  far 
from  Cassel,  by  the  Government  troops.  lie  hopinl  to  win  them 
to  his  cause,  but  was  met  by  an  overwhelming  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, before  Avhicli  his  followers,  but  half-armed  and  undisci- 
plined, did  not  hold  their  ground  a  moment.  The  insurrection 
■was  at  an  end,  and  Diirnberg  with  dilliculty  made  his  way  back 
to  Horaberg,  whence  he  escaped  into  liohemia.  He  was  reserved 
to  phiy  a  gallant  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  then  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  the  Psalmist,  '  to  see  his  children's  children  and 
peace  upon  Israel,'  for  he  lived  till  1850. 

A  few  days  later  police  officials  appeared  at  Homberg  with  or- 
ders to  arrest  the  three  resident  ladies  and  take  possession  of  their 
papers.  They  were  conducted  under  a  military  escort  to  Cassel 
and  placed  in  a  common  prison,  where,  we  are  told,  they  were 
bai-dly  treated.  They  were  charged  with  having  worked  the 
banner  and  with  having  subscribed  3000  thalers  towards  the 
insurrection.  An  Edict  of  the  AVestphalian  Government  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  dissolve  the  Foundation  and  confiscate  its 
property,  which  amounted  to  451,000  thalers.     On  May  18th, 
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Fraulein  vom  Stein  was  brought  to  trial  along  with  the  Canoness 
V.  Metzch.  It  seems  that  they  denied  every  thing,  and  in 
particular  that  Marianne  declared  that  she  liad  had  no  cor- 
respondence with  her  brother  since  he  had  become  Minister  in 
October,  1807.  Senfft  says  that  she  displayed  a  remarkable 
firmness  of  bearing.  Two  days  later  they  received  orders 
through  a  gendarme  to  make  themselves  ready  to  start  for  Maiiiz 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  May  23rd  they  arrived  at  Mainz, 
travelling  with  one  gendarme  in  the  carriage  and  another  on  the 
box.  On  the  25th,  Marianne  received  notice  that  she  must 
travel  by  herself  to  Paris,  where  she  arrived  ill  and  miserable  on 
June  6th.  Fortunately,  her  niece  and  Count  Senfft  were  at 
Paris,  Senfft  being  Saxon  Ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  and 
Marianne  was  able  to  apprise  them  of  her  condition.  Senfft 
hurried  to  Fouche  and  asked  permission  to  receive  Marianne  in 
his  house  on  condition  of  becoming  responsible  for  her.  He 
found  that  Fouche  knew  nothing  about  the  case,  but  was  willing 
to  use  his  interest  with  Napoleon,  who  was  then  absent,  in 
support  of  the  request,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  alleviate  the 
prisoner's  condition  as  far  as  possible.  Marianne  was  lodged  at 
the  prefecture  of  police,  and  the  Senffts  found  her  a  servant. 
Soon  they  were  able  to  transfer  her  to  a  hospital  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  police,  then  by  constant  applications  they 
gained  permission  to  give  her  airings  in  a  carriage,  and  at  last  to 
receive  her  in  their  house  on  the  condition  that  she  was  to  live  in 
strict  privacy.  Senfft  also  distributed  hush-money  among  the 
Westphalian  police.  He  was  afterwards  able  to  take  her  with 
him  to  Saxony,  where  she  joined  her  sister  Louise,  then  living  at 
Leipzig. 

I  am  obliged  to  tell  this  story  ratlier  vaguely,  because  the  ver- 
sions of  it  in  Pertz,  Senfft  and  Lyncker's  History  of  the  West- 
phalian Insurrection,  offer  so  many  discrepancies.  In  particular 
I  am  embarrassed  by  the  attempt  of  Pertz  to  represent  Marianne 
as  a  purely  innocent  sufferer.  The  reader,  when  he  is  told  of 
her  powerful  character  and  of  the  dangerous  political  enthusiasm 
which  animated  her,  will  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
did  all  she  could  to  help  Dornberg,  that  she  subscribed  all  the 
money  at  her  disposal  and  in  short  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Westphalian  Government,  she  was  guilty.  In  Senfft's 
narrative  this  seems  almost  taken  for  granted,  and  if  Napoleon 
in  the  end  allowed  her  to  escape,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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because  lio  coiilil  irain  n(»thiii<j:l>v  luM'stH'titiiiir  furtlicrMU  inlinii  and 
eKU'rlv  hulv,  ami  lii'raiisi>  lu'  liail  faiU'd  to  (llsiovcr  tlirnii^li  licr 
tilt*  plots  ill  wliirli  111'  suspected  her  lirotlicr  to  lie  a  leader.  Hut 
accordintr  tn  reit/.  Marianne  was  as  imioeeiit  as  a  laiiil>.  She 
subscrilu'il  no  nioncv,  she  knew  nothing  of  ('an)line  v.  IJaiuii- 
Iku'Ii's  hantii'r,  and  as  to  DiiriiUiM'j^'s  visit  to  tin*  House  aii<l  the 
dclilteration  «)f  the  rehel  leaders  whieh  took  phu-e  there,  lie  makes 
no  mention  of  tlies*'  facts.  I'.iit  if  at  siu-h  a  ciilieal  nmnient, 
and  \\  hen  so  ^ood  an  opjiorl  unity  oilered,  .Marianne  ni(i\ed 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  help  the  pat  riot  ie  |>ail\,  how  is  il  pos- 
sihlc,  we  must  ask,  to  represt-nt  her  as  resembling  her  luotlier  in 
spirit  and  patriotism? 

What  Stein  may  have  felt  on  hearing  of  his  sister's  siifVerings, 
whitdi  he  ha<l  unintenticuially  caused  and  was  wholly  powerless 
to  prevent  or  alleviate,  we  know  not.  Nov  have  we  any  record 
of  the  exultation  with  which  he  may  have  received  the  great 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Aspern,  or  of  the  feveri.sh  impatience  with 
wiruh  he  nuist  have  observed  the  great  opportunity  furnished  by 
that  occurrence  of  rousing  all  (iermany,  as  he  had  so  long 
dreamed  of  doing,  thrown  away  by  the  Austrians.  All  we  know 
is,  that  he  continued  greatly  to  admire  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
Austrian  population,  and  that  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
Tirolese.  After  the  IJattle  of  Wagram  he  found  it  advisable  to 
remove  with  his  family  from  Briinn  to  Troppau,  close  to  the 
Silesian  frontiei',  whence,  if  the  victorious  enemy  should  find 
leisure  to  remember  him.  his  wife  and  children  might,  if  neces- 
sary, return  to  Prussia,  and  he  himself  take  refuge  in  the  State 
which  still  remained  independent,  though  it  did  not  choose 
openlv  to  defy  the  universal  tyrant,  that  is,  in  Russia.  We  may 
see  from  some  letters  which  he  w-rote  from  Troppau,  how  little 
the  Battle  of  Wagram  was  regarded  in  Germany  as  likely  to 
decide  the  war.  Though  that  battle  was  fought  on  July  6th, 
yet  we  find  him  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  in  August,  and 
even  in  September,  intent  upon  schemes  of  insurrection,  in  which 
he  hopes  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  which  are  based  entirely 
upon  the  expected  English  expedition.  These  schemes,  abortive 
as  they  proved,  are  of  some  interest,  since,  as  we  shall  find,  a 
good  part  of  them  was  actually  realized,  and  by  Stein  himself, 
in  1813. 

The  first  sketch  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  dated  July  28th  :  — 
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The  approach  of  the  English  affords  a  new  prospect  of  the  liberation  of 
Germany;  it  consists  in  a  rally  of  all  well-disposed  persons  around  this  armed 
Power,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  military  resources  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Elbe,  Mayn  and  the  Bohemian  frontier.  For  this  object  there  is  needed  a 
point  of  union,  in  oi'der  to  guide  public  opinion  and  connect  the  existing 
aig-angements  for  an  insurrection,  in  order  to  administer  provisionally  the 
countries  which  belong  neither  to  Ilessen  nor  Brunswick,  in  order  to  manage 
tae  nation  in  such  a  way  as  is  suited  to  its  character  and  to  the  direction 
which  public  opinion  will  take,  and  in  general  to  guide  the  British  Govern - 
mtnt  by  counsel  and  influence  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
Germany. 

Your  Highness  should  j^lace yourself  at  the  head  of  this  union;  you  should 
be  for  North  Germany  what  your  illustrious  ancestor  William  was  for  Holland, 
and  to  execute  this  plan  j'ou  should  resort  to  the  English  army.  If  your 
Highness  will  give  a  moment's  attention  to  this  idea,  and  if  you  think  that 
the  psition  I  have  held  for  many  years  till  quite  recently  has  given  me  ex- 
periei\ce  which  might  be  useful  at  this  moment,  I  am  ready  to  come  to  your 
Highi.ess,  to  suggest  to  you  in  detail  what  is  necessary,  and  take  such  part 
in  the  execution  as  you  may  assign  me.  It  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Austrian  Cabinet  about  it,  and  to  resort  as  soon  as 
practicible  to  the  English  army;  on  the  way  the  lost  or  broken  threads 
might  be  gathered  up  of  the  connections  which  were  prepared  earlier,  and 
either  broke  out  unsuccessfully  or  awaited  a  support  which  hitherto  has 
been  wanting. 

On  July  29th  lie  draws  up  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  same 
scheme,  and  addresses  it  to  Gentz  and  Count  Stadion.  He  as- 
sumes that  another  Wellington  is  about  to  land  in  North  Ger- 
many. Such  an  English  general  will  find  himself  much  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  language,  the  localities,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  A  German  Administi^ation  must  thei-e- 
fore  be  created  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  Ger- 
many's Protector  (no  longer  Emperor),  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
spare  as  much  as  possible  the  feelings  of  Prussia  and  her  adhe- 
rents. A  German  Prince  must  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Admin- 
istration ;  it  might  be  an  Archduke,  or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
the  Prince  of  Coburg,  &c.  :  counsellors  acquainted  with  North 
Germany  must  be  placed  at  his  side.  Pending  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  British  Ministry,  some  one 
must  be  sent  to  the  English  Headquarters  who  might  influence 
the  general  in  command. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  found  capable  of  contributing  to  carry  out  these  views 
on  account  of  my  long  residence  in  those  countries,  part  of  which  I  have 
governed,  and  on  account  of  my  manifold  connections  there;  perhaps  I  am 
entitled  to  consider  myself  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  more  tlian  abler  per- 
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sons  who  hfivo  not  tl>o  julviiutajjo  of  such  comn»ctions  of  old  staniliiiy:.  That 
piirtioi|vUioii  in  suoh  nn  •Miloipriso.  if  it  f;iili'ii.  \voul<l  dr.stiov  uiy  whole  civic 
existonoo  in  (u'nniiny  I  fully  lealizf,  l>ut  tin*  fact  will  not  dfltT  mo  from 
fultillin>;  my  duty  to  my  ouuutry  any  muiv  than  il  did  in  nuu-h  moru  doploi- 
Rblv  ciiviim.Htamv.s. 

For  inorc  tli.iii  a  inontli  Stoiii  cliorislicil  t liis  sclicnic  lie  is 
still  intent,  il  will  I'o  ohsj'rvnl,  upon  tlic  siunc  objoct  which  h.i<l 
lu'on  !iv(»\vi'(l  in  tho  inttM-ceptoil  h-llci-.  lh;it  is.  uptin  overt  iiniinLj 
tlu»  Kinploiii  of  W'fstplialia  l)y  an  insiiiTcclioii  assistcil  iVnii 
without.  In  iho  riin«-<'  of  ( )ranoc  Im'  thinks  he  has  found  a  pcr- 
8ona};<»  wlnt  may  servo  as  a  sort  of  link  to  connect  I'^ii^hind  and 
Austria  alike  with  the  enterprise,  and  perhaps  his  own  old  con- 
nection with  the  House  of  Nassau  partly  iiillucnced  him  in  tho 
clioice.  lie  hopes  to  stand  out  before  the  eyes  of  (lermany  with 
the  I'rince  above  him,  just  as  the  Hur^  Stein  stan<ls  above  the  Lahn 
with  the  Scldoss  Nassau  aliove  it.  In  lS13a  similar  sehenje  was 
revived  on  a  much  InrLjer  scale,  mid  Stein  was  then  able  to  show 
how  t Inn'ouLjhlv  j)ractic-al  it  was.  i 

In  this  year  it  ftdl  to  the  o;ronnd  fi'om  the  same  causes  which 
wen'  fatal  ti)  the  whole  campaign,  the  indolent  incapacity  of  the 
Austrian  (iovernment  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  English 
expedition.  The  Austrian  answer  is  not  written  till  August 
2Tth,  that  is,  nearly  a  month  after  Stein  had  made  his  ])it)posal. 
It  is  then  given  in  the  shape  of  a  long  letter  from  Gentz,  full  of 
elegant  composition,  but  only  conveying  that  though  the  ])lan  ' 
■was  obviously  excellent  and  Stein  the  only  man  who  could  do 
wliat  was  projiosed,  yet  he  could  hold  out  no  definite  hope  that 
any  thing  would  be  done  even  if,  which  was  still  doubtful,  the 
war  should  break  out  again.  There  is,  I  think,  already  percep- 
tible in  this  letter  that  profound  mistrust  of  all  popular  move- 
ments, which  had  become  in  1813  the  ruling  motive  of  Austrian 
policy.  By  this  time  the  real  object  of  the  English  expedition 
had  become  manifest,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  believed 
that  either  after  the  expedition  had  attained  its  first  object  or 
else  independently,  England  would  land  troops  in  Gennany. 
'  Only,'  writes  Stein  on  September  6th,  '  they  must  entrust  their 
expeditions  to  brave  and  resolute  commanders.  Public  opinion 
is  not  favorable  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  brother  never  em- 
ployed him.  People  call  him,  because  he  gets  up  so  late,  "  the 
late  Lord  Chatham."  ' 

On  September  10th  Gentz  writes  again  in  a  more  encouraging 
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tone,  the  negotiations  having  taken  such  a  turn  that  he  believes 
a  recommencement  of  the  war  inevitable ;  but  on  the  29th  he 
announces  that  peace  is  practically  concluded,  a  result  to  which, 
melancholy  as  it  is,  he  reconciles  himself  by  reflecting  that  States 
which  do  not  know  how  to  carry  on  war  have  no  pretensions  to 
conclude  advantageous  treaties,  and  that  to  continue  the  war  had 
become  absolutely  impossible,  '  since  after  another  lost  battle 
not  one  stone  of  the  Austrian  edifice  would  have  remained  upon 
another.' 

The  two  correspondents  console  each  other  by  declaring  them- 
selves persuaded  that  the  Napoleonic  tyranny  cannot  last.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  their  confidence  does  not  rest  upon 
any  calculation  of  forces,  but  only  upon  a  general  faith  that  a 
system  so  monstrous  cannot  be  suffered  by  Providence  to  con- 
tinue. TJiey  do  not  seem  to  have  any  foresight  of  the  series  of 
occurrences  by  which  in  so  short  a  time  the  French  Empire  was 
actually  overturned. 

With  the  Peace  Stein  loses  for  a  while  the  prospect  of  restora- 
tion and  even  of  employment.  He  drags  on  more  than  two 
years  in  the  comfortless  leisure  of  exile :  durino-  this  vacant 
interval  he  ceases  to  have  a  biography.  The  curtain  seems  to 
have  fallen  and  the  play  to  be  at  an  end.  The  hope  he  had 
cherished  of  retrieving  the  German  disasters  of  1805,  1806,  and 
1807,  by  adopting  the  Spanish  system  of  popular  war,  seems  to 
have  been  frustrated.  The  system  has  been  tried,  and  the  only 
result  has  been  to  bring  upon  Austria  a  disaster  similar  to  that 
which  had  fallen  upon  Prussia  at  Tilsit.  Austria  is  now,  if  not 
quite  so  miserable,  yet  as  completely  incapable  of  resisting  France 
as  Prussia.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Germany?  Germany 
had  lost  her  only  symbol  of  unity  in  1806,  but  it  had  still  re- 
mained her  boast  that  two  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  were 
called  German.  Then  one  of  those  Great  Powers  had  fallen, 
and  now  fell  the  other.  Incomparably  the  greatest  German 
Sovereign  was  now  Napoleon  himself,  but  the  title  he  derived 
from  Germany  was  secondary  and  lost  in  the  more  splendid  one 
he  took  from  France.  '  It  seemed,'  as  Fichte  said,  '  that  the 
time  would  not  be  long  till  no  one  should  live  any  longer  who 
had  seen  Germans  or  heard  of  them.' 

And  yet  this  year,  which  seemed  to  see  Germany  finally  buried 
out  of  sight,  was  in  reality  the  year  of  Germany's  new  birth. 
For  the  war  which  had  ended  so  unhappily  was  the  first  in  w^liich 
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a  tj'uo  Gorman  f«'i>liii;^  li:ul  \h-vu  slmwn,  in  w  Iiidi  the  (u-niiau 
nation  had  ht'on  a\vakiMu>tl  to  consriousncss.  In  llio  spirit  in 
wliii'li  it  hail  licrn  wa^nl  it  was  as  iinliUt'  as  possihli'  to  tlin 
wai-s  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  it  was  a  prelude  to  the  War  of 
Liberation. 


CHAPTER   II. 

STEIN   IN   RETIREMENT. 

If  the  years  between  tlie  first  rising  of  Germany  and  Napoleon's 
Russian  expedition  offer  few  incidents  to  the  biographer  of  Stein, 
they  afford  him  something  by  way  of  compensation  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  Stein,  which  have  been  left  by  observers  who  saw 
him  at  this  period.  For  he  was  now  celebrated  and  had  become 
a  tempting  subject  for  literary  jDortraiture.  A  certain  Count 
Uwaroff,  long  after  a  prominent  figure  in  Russian  politics,  pub- 
lished a  sketch  of  two  remarkable  men  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
to  whose  conversation  he  had  listened  many  times  in  the  year 
1809.  They  were  the  two  most  redoubtable  personal  enemies 
that  Napoleon  then  had,  and  they  w^ere  both,  when  politics  and 
particularly  when  Napoleon  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  in- 
comparable talkers.  These  were  the  Corsican  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
and  the  German  Stein.  From  this  composition,  which  by  the 
way  has  already  found  an  English  translator,^  I  extract  what 
relates  to  Stein. 

In  the  smiling  environs  of  the  little  town  of  Troppau,  in  which  during 
the  campaign  of  1809  a  considerable  number  of  refugees  had  settled,  two 
strangers  might  often  be  seen  in  those  days  walking  together,  of  whom  one 
with  a  countenance  of  southern  expression  was  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  life, 
■while  the  other,  already  in  years,  arrested  you  by  the  irregularity  of  his 
features,  and  by  a  look  which  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
Besides  these  who  conducted  the  conversation,  we  may  imagine  as  a  third  a 
young  man  eagerly  following  the  impressive  dialogue,  and  listening  to  the 
confidential  outpourings  in  which  the  most  momentous  questions  were  in  turn 
touched  and  debated.  These  two  men,  who  deliberated  so  calmly  amid  the 
din  of  French  artillery,  were  Stein  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  two  outlaws  on 
whose  heads  a  price  had  been  set  which  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
French  sub-lieutenant  who  might  have  the  good  luck  to  seize  them ;  to  give 
the  name  of  the  disciple  who  accompanied  them  is,  I  think,  unnecessary. 
These  two  men  would  talk,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  a  campaign,,  of 

^  Stein  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  as  portrayed  by  Count  Uwaroif .  Translated 
D.  F.  Campbell.     London,  1847. 
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tlu'  futuio  with  li  oonfulfiu'o,  ii  traiuiuillily,  ii  coiivictioii  wliii-li  uotliinjf  ((HiM 
shako;  tin*  futuit'i  they  woro  siin>,  oiuilil  not  l>ut  lu'liniij  to  thfiii.  As  I  am 
iiitixxliioin^  tlio  Hiinm  voiu  St«'iii  into  (his  imrialivi',  1  will  lioucstly  icpro- 
<liU'«>  some  of  tht'  iiii|>r«'s.si(iiis  hi'  left  upon  my  niiml.  wliich  may  cliimct'  to  bo 
of  sonu"  iuU'n'st  for  thosi>  wlio  oaiinot  rest  idiitcnicil  uilli  tin-  iiaimw,  BUjiur- 
ficial  fstiniati-ji  of  thi'  contt«in|>orary  IMoss. 

WhfU  afU'r  Ihi-  yoar  ISilli  tiic  Prussian  Monarriiy  hiy  tlisnuMnhi'ird,  ovcr- 
tlirown,  ilis>olvc«l,  ami  hurl'-tl  into  the  ahyss  of  iiiin.  there  apiioarcd  a  man 
wlio  undertook  Iht  ifstoralion.  Nay  more,  ho  thcamod  of  (Icrmany's  lilx-ra- 
tion  «t  tiie  momont  whon  tin-  proud  (>oni|neror  disposed  of  In  r  as  uhsoluto 
uiastor.  This  lhoni;ht.  tho  tiioui^hl  of  his  wiiolo  lifo,  Stein  prepared  to  carry 
intt»  olTect  ftt  iho  momont  when  tho  last  chance,  of  success  appeared  to  havn 
vanishoil;  but  Stein  was  merely  tho  roproscMitative,  tho  symbol,  of  an  iilca 
which  wjis  deeply  motod  in  tho  heart  of  the  more  influential  men.  It  is 
work  for  a  molo.  the  historical  problem  of  tracinn;  those  subterranean  labors, 
which  bosjin  with  tlio  fii-st  days  of  tho  Kmpiro  and  find  their  t^oal  in  tho 
C4»pture  of  Paris  in  1814,  an  intricate  mysterious  web,  a  liuiKhed  times  turn 
ajid  let  fall,  an  inextricable  net  composed  of  a  multitude  of  i)ersonaI  peculi- 
arities, observations,  liopos,  and  divorijinj:;  tendencies,  but  a  net  of  iron  which 
whon  it  was  drawn  together,  involved  the  throne  of  Napoleon  in  its  meshes 
and  hastened  his  fall. 

Tho  Rai-on  vom  Stein,  of  all  the  German  co-operators  in  this  work  of 
lilK?nilion  the  most  penetratinfj  and  the  most  active,  belonged  to  a  class  of 
statesmen  of  whom  scarcely  any  reniain.s  are  left.  In  those  gieat  families 
of  the  immediate  imperial  nobility,  which  were  neither  Austrian  nor  Prus- 
sian, lived  a  certain  independence,  I  might  say  a  certain  repulilican  feeling,  if 
the  most  pronounced  aristiu-ratic  convictions  were  comjiatible  with  such  a 
tendency;  the  beginning  of  this  school  went  back  in  a  sen.se  to  the  cradle  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  its  progress  was  parallel  with  that  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Stein,  the  most  characteristic  representative  of  the  school,  had 
something  in  him  of  Gcitz  v.  Berlichingeu  and  of  Luther;  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  his  scutcheon,  and  yet  had  thrown  himself  into  the  new  movement  with 
energv'.  I  do  not  undertake  to  reproduce  with  any  precision  liis  views  on  the 
future  of  Germany;  perhaps  he  had  .scarcely  himself  arrived  at  a  complete 
formula;  but  so  much  I  may  assert;  in  the  order  of  his  thoughts,  as  in  the 
thermometer  of  his  feelings,  Germany  stood  highest,  ideal,  united,  a  Germany 
nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  afterwards  came  the  German  Government  which 
he  sen-ed  with  zeal  and  energy.  I  believe  indeed  that  Stein  labored  to  trans- 
fer the  Protectorate  of  Germany  to  the  IIou.se  of  Brandenburg,  but  only  while 
he  imi)Osed  uixin  that  House  the  problem  of  uniting  the  German  Fatherland, 
free  and  mighty,  under  a  single  banner,  of  bestowing  on  it  large  and  durable 
institutions,  of  establishing  it  on  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  principle  (in  its 
original  meaning),  and  of  gathering  all  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  nation 
into  one  focus.  And  to  this  offer  he  would  assuredly  have  a]ppended  the 
famous  Arragonese  formula,  '  if  not,  not.'  With  this  one  excejition  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  Prussian  Monarchy  and  its  Head  was  unqualified:  a  hundred 
times  he  had  ri.sked  his  life  for  it:  but  he  would  have  renounced  this  alle- 
giance without  hesitation  from  the  moment  that  it  should  have  abandoned,  in 
his  estimation,  the  interests  of  Germany;  then  his  feelings  and  convictions 
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alike  would  have  carried  him  into  the  camp  of  the  oppressed.  Thus  Ger- 
many was  first  in  his  thoughts;  next  came  Austria  or  Prussia,  united  or 
separated,  according  to  circumstances  and  in  the  measure  of  their  adaptation 
to  the  general  weal;  as  to  the  States  of  second  and  third  rank,  the  repugnance 
of  the  statesmen  of  Stein's  school  to  the  small  German  princes  was  invinci- 
ble; in  him  this  repugnance  showed  itself  in  the  strangest  eccentricities. 
But  it  was  directed  against  the  principles,  not  the  persons;  to  him  Germany 
split  up  into  thirty  different  States  seemed  an  extremely  ill-governed  country, 
and  what  he  was  used  to  call  the  tyranny  of  the  small  German  princes 
formed  the  standing  object  of  his  bitterest  sarcasm  and  his  most  vigorous 
denunciation. 

But  besides  this  there  was  a  mutual  family  antipathy  between  the  Imme- 
diate Baron  and  the  small  Princes;  he  maintained  tlie  equality  of  his  scutch- 
eon to  theirs,  and  thus  the  pride  of  the  nobleman  conspired  in  him  with  the 
severe  independent  judginent  of  the  thinker  and  statesman.  Indeed  this 
school  was  haunted  in  its  Utopian  dreams  with  the  thought  of  a  revival  of 
the  old  historical  noblesse  in  Heaven  knows  what  new  forms;  they  dreamed 
rather,  I  must  say  it,  of  confederated  states,  of  aristocratic  republics,  than 
of  pure  monarcliies;  in  one  word,  what  is  called  their  libei-alism  was  steeped 
in  fancies  of  exclusion  and  class  distinction. 

Stein  brought  to  the  secret  league  of  European  opinion  against  the  France 
of  that  time  admirable  activity  and  disinterestedness,  exalted  political  intel- 
ligence and  the  noblest  moral  virtues.  AV'hat  means  and  machinery  lay  in 
his  way  he  adopted  without  hesitation  into  the  system  of  wliicli  he  was  the 
indefatigable  champion ;  the  indignation  of  thinkers,  the  ai'dor  of  youths, 
the  grief  of  mothers,  the  sensibility  of  women,  the  eminent  talents  of  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau,  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
the  devotion  of  Scliill,  the  eloquence  of  Fichte,  Arndt's  pamphlets  and 
Korner's  songs;  all  were  welcome  to  him,  he  availed  himself  of  all.  Thus 
he  found  in  his  road  the  secret  societies,  and  although  completely  satisfied  of 
their  feebleness  and  inconvenience,  yet  he  gave  full  play  to  the  absurdities 
of  the  Tugendbund,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  authority  was  appealed  to,  and 
many  modern  writers  have  made  no  scrup)le  of  putting  Stein's  name  at  the 
top  of  this  society  which  was  so  alien  to  him.  I  have  heard  him  say  a  hun- 
dred times  that  there  is  no  woi'se  political  instrument  than  secret  societies ; 
that  their  complete  uselessness  is  the  smallest  of  their  faults ;  and  yet  he  let 
it  have  way  because,  after  all,  it  was  anotlier  tool  in  his  hand  which  could  be 
used  against  the  enemy. 

Those  who  did  not  witness  that  feverish  time  from  the  very  midst  of  its 
silent  incessant  fermentation  will  never  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  temper  of  men's  minds  and  of  their  singular  enthusiasm. 
I  can  still  see  Stein  and  Pozzo  as  they  moved  over  the  fresh  green  of  the 
little  peaceful  footpaths  of  Silesia  and  brought  all  the  turmoil  of  the  politi- 
cal world  into  this  provincial  scene  which  brought  to  mind  an  idyl  by  Voss. 
Stein  and  Pozzo  agreed  in  very  many  points,  but  differed  to  sharp  opposition 
on  a  great  number  of  sul)jects.  Both  labored  hai-moniously  to  break  the 
heavy  yoke  which  France  had  laid  upon  Europe,  but  in  all  this  Stein  had 
only  Gei-many  in  view,  his  beloved,  glorious,  ideal,  fantastic  Fatherland  .  .  . 
an  enormous  clou<ly  picture  in  which  the  conceptions  of  our  own  time  were 
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easily  inixt'd  with  the  tnuliliiMis  o(  tlio  agi*  of  (In-  IloluMistauftMi,  tho  swonls 
of  Kivili'iii'k  aiitl  tho  luifT-coals  of  (Jiistav  Adolpli;  llif  lavisliiiiuf  dri-aiii  of 
(icrinan  lilwralisin  in  its  loftifst  form.  t«iit  mI  only  a  iIk  am.  ami  i-mmi  inoro 
uniuti'lliijililt'  to  tlio  di'inaijoijucs  of  our  youiiij  (o-niiany  lli.iii  to  tin-  HailiraLs 
of  till'  l-'ri'iicli  Trc-vs.  Stoiii  liad  ili'voti-d  liiiiisulf  ontirdy  to  roaliziiij;  tiiia 
castle  ill  tlio  iiir,  at  wliieh  the  eiifeehled  .soejiticM  of  our  tiiue  may  be  disposed 
to  smile,  niul  wliioh  jH'rhaps  did  ii(»t  always  pn'seut  it.self  to  his  own  miml  iu 
the  saiuf  form,  hut  as  a  ]>ractical  ni.au  he  wauli-d  first  of  all  tin-  liheration  uf 
(ierniauy  and  was  uiniui'slionalily  the  princip.il  aullior  of  it. 

No  one  hroinjlit  to  affairs  such  an  intuitively  raj-id  appreheiiKion  or  fluch 
complete  exiH>rience;  externally  his  .s(juare  faee  with  hmad  forehead,  and 
piereiiii;  eyes  shadeil  with  sti()n].j  eyebrows,  his  shoulders  nm'<pial,  rather 
high  nnd,  as  it  were,  shaped  for  the  ouira.ss;  as  to  the  mind,  his  inliorn 
Imuphty  uprightness,  his  religious  faith  as  unimpeachablt!  sis  his  political;  his 
oUx]iience  not  teehnirally  eorreet,  but  irresistible  when  he  spoke  under  tlio 
impulse  of  one  of  his  ruling  ideas;  his  incorruplibl(>  sen.se  of  honor;  his 
well-tried  allegiiince  to  the  law.  ail  taken  together,  they  made  Stein  a  man 
of  the  first  order.  Nor  let  lis  forget  the  unflinching  courage  which  he  showed 
in  the  face  of  danger,  and  when  that  unprecedented  proscription  overtook 
him.  when  pre.s.sed  on  every  side  he  often,  as  he  has  told  me  again  and  again, 
did  not  know  where  he  should  hide  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  children;  as  to 
his  own,  how  gladly  would  he  have  sacrificed  it  iiad  his  blood  had  power  to 
make  the  German  oak  put  forth  green  leaves  again,  blackened  as  it  was  to  its 
roots  by  the  lightning  flash.  Stein  was  a  figure  of  higli  poetry,  but  at  the 
same  time  exclusively  German;  he  and  his  followers  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  ordinaiy  standard  of  what  we  name  jmblic  life;  otlierwise  at  the  distance 
which  now  separates  us  from  those  events,  these  redoubtable  Conservatives 
might  be  in  danger  of  passing  for  no  less  genuine  destructives  than  their 
opponents. 

This  description  is  not  exact  in  every  detail ;  for  example, 
Stein  certainly  never  made  use  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  in  order  to  bring  down  the  throne  of  Napoleon, 
for  he  did  not  begin  to  be  a  leader  till  after  the  Prince  was  dead  ; 
it  is  in  parts  vague,  for  instance  the  reader  will  note  that  it 
speaks  of  Stein  as  a  Liberal  in  one  sentence  and  as  a  Conserva- 
tive in  another,  and  it  is  in  many  points  too  highly  and  romanti- 
cally colored.  Stein,  I  hope  to  show  the  reader,  was  never  the 
Utopian  here  described.  But  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  place 
the  extract  here,  partly  because  those  conversations  of  Stein 
with  Pozzo  were  much  noticed  and  long  remembered,  partly 
because  it  presents  a  different  aspect  of  Stein  to  that  wdiich  we 
have  hitherto  contemplated,  and  an  aspect  in  which  he  will 
henceforth  be  principally  seen.  Uwaroff  knows  little  of  Stein 
as  a  Prussian  legislator,  it  is  as  the  principal  author  of  German 
liberation  tliat  he  admires  him.     And  indeed  at  the  moment  of 
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liis  retirement  and  proscription  Stein  ceases  practically  to  be  a 
Prussian  and  begins  to  be  a  German.  Henceforward  he  legis- 
lates no  more,  and  henceforward  Prussia  is  indeed  to  him,  as 
Uwaroff  describes,  no  further  interesting  or  dear  than  as  she 
seems  the  best  means  for  restoring  and  uniting  Germany.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  new  career  he  is  not  greater 
than  he  ever  was  as  a  Prussian  official.  As  a  German  he  is  at 
the  same  time  more  original  and  more  himself  than  as  a  Prus- 
sian. Hardenberg  and  Scharnhorst  might  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished as  much  for  Prussia  as  Stein,  but  he  stands  alone  in  his 
devotion  to  Germany  and  in  his  belief  in  her.  For  though 
Uwaroff  would  represent  him  as  only  one  member  of  a  school 
composed  out  of  the  Immediate  Noblesse,  which  was  devoted  to 
an  ideal  Germany,  yet  I  know  not  what  evidence  there  is  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  school,  or  who  beside  Stein  felt  any  thing  of 
such  devotion. 

'  Stein,'  says  Uwaroff,  '  was  a  figure  of  high  poetry.'  This 
would  be  most  untrue,  if  it  were  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  a 
romanticist,  like  La  Motte  Fouque.  But  a  man  may  be  poetical 
in  two  very  different  senses.  He  may  be  given  to  writing  poetry, 
or  to  indulging  in  poetical  dreams  which  unfit  him  for  active 
life,  but  which,  if  they  are  very  splendid,  we  accept  as  a  full 
atonement  for  such  unfitness  and  as  proofs  of  an  exceptional 
vocation.  In  this  sense  no  one  was  less  poetical  than  Stein,  who 
never  for  a  moment  forgets  the  claims  of  practical  life.  But  a 
man  may  also  be  poetical  in  the  sense  of  being  a  good  subject 
for  poetry,  and  such  he  will  be  made  by  singleness  of  devotion, 
by  the  intensity  of  unselfish  feelings.  In  this  sense  Stein  was 
eminently  a  poetical  person. 

We  were  obliged  to  preface  our  account  of  Stein's  Prussian 
Ministry  with  a  long  review  of  the  course  of  Prussian  history 
since  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Now  that  we  pass  from 
the  Prussian  to  the  German  period  of  his  life,  the  question  arises 
how  to  give  the  reader  a  similar  general  view  of  the  condition  of 
Germany.  Something  has  been  done  to  this  end  incidentally  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  ;  I  may  perhaps  do  the  rest  without 
any  long  digression  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  at  this  point  necessarily  brings  upon  the  stage  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  representative  of  Germany  in 
its  state  of  subjection  to  Napoleon,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  —  Dalberg,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz. 
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WluMj  tlio  proscription  fi-li  upon  Sti'iii,  it  naturally  orciirrcMl  (a 
his  friiMuls  to  api>lv  for  lu-lp  to  DalliriLT.  wlio,  as  I'lincc  i'riniati! 
of  till' ConfoiU'rat ion,  njij^lit  \>o  ronsitlrrcd  as  Napolroirs  ai^cnt 
in  (lorniany.  Tlu'  application  was  indeed  fruitless,  ami  Diilln  tlj 
dill  not  at  any  tinje  eonie  into  ;iiiv  eJnM-  emineiiiou  with  Stciii  ; 
but  tliou'rli  tlie  two  nitii  .scari-eK ever  iml.  llicv  passed  tlieir 
\vhol«'  lives  in  full  \ie\\  of  e:u-li  otliei',  for  lintli  were  lni|Mri;il 
Knij^lits,  and  l>olli  were  eonneeted  with  Main/..  .Meanwhile  the 
complete  contrast  of  their  views  makes  it  particularly  instructive; 
to  contcn>j)late  them  toi,'ether.  We  sh.ill  understand  most  ch'arly 
that  devotion  to  an  itleal  (lermany,  which  was  chaiacterist ic  of 
Stein,  if  wt'  inquire  how  the  I'rimate  of  (in-  (  dnfedi  i  at  ion  of 
the  Khine  conceived  of  (icrmaiiy.  15}  tlcvoliuL;  a  few  pa<^es  at 
this  point  to  the  Life  of  Dalher;^,  we  may  rtdieve  ourselves  of  the 
tn»ul>Ic  of  much  explanation  later. 

His  commencements  are  like  those  of  Stein,  whom  he  preceded 
in  a-re  hv  thirteen  vears.  Like  Stein,  he  helonixed  to  the  ord(;r 
of  Impi'rial  Knights  and  had  the  title  of  Baron.  lie  was  early 
devoted  to  the  priestly  lift',  with  a  view  to  those  gi-eat  i)ro- 
niotions  which  in  the  half-secularized  German  Church  were 
alwavsTeserved  for  the  scions  of  nohle  houses.  After  studying 
at  GJittingen  and  Heidelberg  lie  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Main/  and  became  Deputy  Governor  of  Erfurt,  which  be- 
longed at  that  time  to  the  extensive  territories  of  that  great  See. 
This  was  in  1772,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  and  until  great 
eminence  and  great  responsibility  came  upon  him,  no  one  in 
Germany  probably  led  a  more  useful,  gracious,  and  enviable 
life.  He  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Weimar,  and 
the  golden  age  of  literature  at  Weimar  was  about  to  open. 
Wieland  settled  there  in  1772 ;  in  1775  Carl  August  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom,  and  in  the  same  year  Goethe  arrived  to 
settle  for  life.  The  next  year  came  Herder;  Schiller  not  till 
thirteen  years  later.  These  were  the  great  men  of  letters, 
though  other  celebrities  went  and  came,  and  in  the  neighboring 
University  of  Jena  the  constellation  of  thinkers  and  philosophers 
was  at  particular  moments  not  less  remarkable.  Carl  August 
was  the  founder  of  this  great  literary  society,  but  after  him  no 
one  deserved  the  honors  of  patron  so  much  as  Dalberg.  Schiller 
asked  his  advice  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  history  or 
dramatic  poetry,  and  accompanied  '  Wilhelm  Tell '  with  a  dedi- 
catorv   address    to  him.     He    took  an   interest  in   Forster  and 
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assisted  Jean  Paul.  It  was  at  his  request  that  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
then  a  very  young  man,  wrote  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the 
Province  of    Government. 

It  was  not  merely  by  his  rank  and  station  or  by  his  bene- 
factions that  Dalberg  gained  the  esteem  of  men  like  these. 
They  recognized  him  as  belonging  to  tlieir  world,  if  not  precisely 
by  his  abilities,  yet  by  real  tastes  and  by  refinement  of  cliaracter. 
Goethe  more  than  once  expresses  himself  deeply  interested  in  his 
conversation  ;  Caroline  v.  Wolzogen  sets  no  bounds  to  her  ad- 
miration, which  moreover  she  retains  to  the  last ;  and  W.  v. 
Humboldt,  in  writing  to  that  lady,  says  :  — 

I  have  a  really  strong  wish  to  see  Dalberg's  character  —  which,  in  my 
opinion  as  well  as  yours,  was  quite  unique  in  his  age  —  rescued  from  oblivion 
and  depicted  for  posterity.  Only  you  can  do  it.  But  it  would  have  to  be 
handled  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  laying  any  stress  either  on  his  literary 
or  on  his  political  side,  for  both  had  weak  points.  He  must  be  shown, 
where  he  was  really  unique,  in  the  great  nobleness  of  his  feelings  and  vtews, 
the  infinite  grace,  the  susceptible  temperament,  the  inexhaustible  abundance 
in  provocatives  to  ideas,  even  if  ideas  did  not  actually  come  out  of  tliem, 
whence  also  came  his  wit,  in  Jiis  freedom  from  all  petty  considerations. 

It  was  more  particularly  after  the  j'ear  1787,  that  Dalberg's 
position  was  so  great  and  enviable.  For  in  that  year  he  was 
elected  Coadjutor  of  Mainz,  and  so  marked  out  as  the  successor 
of  the  reigning  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He  became,  as 
it  were,  heir  apparent  to  the  German  Pope.  In  this  position, 
enjoying  almost  all  the  dignity  without  as  3'et  the  responsibilities 
or  anxieties  of  the  office,  he  continued  for  fifteen  years.  It  was 
an  age  in  which  paternal  government  in  both  its  forms,  the  secu- 
lar and  the  ecclesiastical,  had  been  brought  into  fashion,  and  no 
one  played  the  part  of  beneficent  spii'itual  prince  with  such  real 
good-will  or  with  such  perfect  grace  as  Dalberg.  He  wrote  dis- 
courses on  the  art  of  government,  in  which  he  exhorted  an 
imaginary  ruler  to  think  not  of  his  own  pleasure  or  pride,  but  of 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  :  — 

Give  thyself  to  thy  subjects  examples  of  virtue  and  justice.  Thou  know- 
est  how  deeply  rooted  in  linman  nature  is  the  propensity  to  imitation,  to 
assi7ni/ntion.  Trust  not  flattei-ers,  their  speech  is  poison  to  the  soul;  yet 
know,  the  worst  flatterer  is  in  tliine  own  breast,  the  deceitful  lure  of  pomp. 
.  .  .  All  this  is  universally  true,  and  plain,  like  all  theory,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  thousandfold.  Cast  therefore  ever  a  seeiiu/  eye,  or  were  it  even  an 
eagle  eye,  on  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  This,  statesman,  is  thy  province; 
ground  thy  decisions  on  this! 

VOL.  II.  3 
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Ill-  l>i'lif\<-.s  that  a  Ljlorious  day  for  limnaiiity  is  alxrat  to 
Jaw  11  :  — 

MiMi  hcpin  to  fi'rl  that  nooillfss  liiuitations  of  frccdoni  arc  lianiifiil,  tliat 
by  wai-s  coiiiitrii'S  art*  (lfi>opulat«'(l,  tliat  iml  tlic  immlxT  of  .sciiiarc  mili-s  Iml 
jH>|uiIatiou  and  jjchuI  onh  t  iiiakf  tlii'  stn'ii};tli  ami  liappiiu'ss  of  Slates,  that 
pxul  iiislttiitions  hring  inoro  boiietit  tliaii  coiKnic.sts,  and  that  iiicirc  is  dono 
for  tht'  l)<'n«'lil  of  tlw  laboriiii;  classrs  l)y  ••ncouraLji'nu'iit.  tliaii  by  coinpulsioii. 
Toh'rauoo,  onliLjht«'nmi'iit,  bnirfn'i'iu'c.  onlcr,  ditYiisc  themselves  on  all  sides 
ovt>r  the  Stat<'s  of  Kui"opo.  Happy  the  statesman  \\\\"  in  lliniiLjht  and  deid 
slia|>o.s  Ins  stiitesmansliip  in  accordunco  with  the  prin(ii)les  of  nniveisal 
morality  I 

Thus  ho  amplifies  tin-  anciciil  comnionphicfi  of  ]>hiliis()])hy 
concorniuiX  :i  niler  who  should  ho  a  true  shcphord  of  llic  people, 
tondiuDj  the  lloi-k  for  their  owu  t^ood  and  not  merely  fattoninj^ 
them  for  liis  own.  His  uibanily  was  not  at  fault  when  one  of 
the  literary  nuui  whose  society  he  so  much  sou<^dit,  W.  v.  Hum- 
boldt, struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  main- 
tained in  substance  that  to  call  a  ruler  shepherd  of  the  people, 
was  both  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  people,  for  it  assumed 
them  to  be  sheep,  lie  reconsidered  his  views,  made  some  candid 
concessions,  but  adhere<l  in  the  main  to  his  paternal  theory,  and 
never  ceased  to  enlarge  on  the  sublime  lot  of  the  beneficent 
ruler,  who,  as  is  usual  in  such  speculations,  finds  a  rich  reward 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue.  Should  such  a  ruler  find 
himself  in  a  position  Avhere  he  is  forced  to  do  wrong,  what  course 
shall  he  take?     Dalberg's  judgment  is  peremptory  and  stern  :  — 

Is  tlie  statesman  brought  intb  the  exceptional  position  in  which  nothing 
remains  to  him  but  tlie  choice  either  to  become  an  accomplice  of  unwoithy 
actions  or  to  resign  his  post,  let  him  not  hesitate;  he  will  find  in  private  life, 
in  the  practice  of  civic  virtues,  solace  and  happiness,  and  the  example  of  his 
firmness  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  State. 

That  there  was  hypocrisy  in  these  professions  no  one  who 
knew  Dalberg  could  believe.  His  life  was  on  a  level  with  tliem. 
He  was  not  indeed  a  saint,  but  what  his  writings  led  men  to  ex- 
pect that  he  was,  a  benevolent  ruler,  a  patron  of  every  thing 
good  and  useful,  a  model  of  urbanity  and  decorum,  and  consistent 
in  his  profession  of  Christian  belief.  On  important  occasions, 
however,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  decided  political 
course,  he  had  shown  a  certain  indistinctness  of  conception  which 
had  alarmed  some  observers.  In  that  early  matter  of  the  League 
of  Princes,  when  Dalberg  was  as  yet  only  a  candidate  for  the 
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Coadjutorsliip,  Stein  bad  occasion  to  write  to  Herzberg  that  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  Mainz  was  all-important,  that  Dal- 
herg,  thougli  much  sujjerior  to  all  his  rivals,  j^et  had  in  this  case 
behaved  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner  that  the  Elector  was 
quite  prejudiced  against  him,  and  that  great  pains  must  be  taken 
before  the  Prussian  Court  adojated  him  as  its  candidate,  to  find 
out  whether  his  views  really  were  Prussian  or  Austrian.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  point  was  ever  cleared  up.  He  thought  the 
League  an  excellent  thing,  but  seemed  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing that  the  object  of  it  was  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  He 
hoped  for  his  part  that  it  would  grow  to  be  a  league  of  the  whole 
Empire,  including  the  Emperor  himself,  and  that  it  would  be 
made  public,  and  become  a  bulwark  of  the  public  weal  in  Justice, 
Commerce,  Local  Government,  and  Finance.  Stein's  brother, 
then  Prussian  representative  at  Mainz,  sharing  the  family  love  of 
definiteness,  was  provoked  into  strong  expressions  about  friend 
Dalberg's  political  sentimentalism,  and  declared  that  his  '  union 
mania  '  might  produce  strange  confusion  on  the  electoral  throne 
of  Mainz.  And  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  but  a  most 
inadequate  prophetic  description  of  what  actually  happened. 

Yet  so  shining  was  Dalberg's  character,  that  when  his  election 
to  the  Coadjutorsliip  took  place,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  wrote, 
'  No  more  honorable  Coadjutor  has  for  a  long  time  been  created 
in  a  more  honorable  way  or  by  more  honorable  people  than  Dal- 
berg.'  And  the  Emperor  Joseph,  when  Dalberg  had  commenced 
his  official  career  characteristically  by  giving  his  adhesion  to  the 
League  of  Princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
writing  a  letter  full  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  replied,  '  For 
the  first  time  I  see  to  my  great  satisfaction  all  Germany  united 
in  one  point,  viz.,  in  its  opinion  about  you  ;  all  the  different 
parties  do  justice  to  your  character  and  your  views.' 

The  German  Revolution  was  already  in  full  progress  when 
Dalberg  at  length  became  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and  Arch-Chan- 
cellor. In  1797  he  had  come  before  the  public  with  a  proposal 
that  dictatorial  power  to  save  the  Empii-e  should  be  given  to  the 
Archduke  Charles;  if  the  proposal  was  unpractical,  the  reason 
given  for  it,  viz.,  that  if  something  of  the  kind  were  not  done,  the 
French  would  in  that  year  give  the  death-blow  to  the  system  .of 
Europe,  showed  a  flash  of  insight,  for  that  was  the  year  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  disendowment  of  the  German 
Church  was  involved  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville 
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si^iu'il  ill  1  sol,  Mini  tilt'  ([lU'st  iuii  willi  w  liiili  !  )all>cr;^  \v;is  occ'iii>if(l 
at  till'  nioiiMMit  wlini  lie  rost*  to  tin*  ln';i(l  of  it  was  the  possiliijity 
of  savin  Ll  sonu'  wrtu-k  ol  its  wealth  and  ili<;iiil\'.  lie  lia<l  at  liist 
trii'd  to  limit  tin-  sfciilari/.atioii  to  tlif  |tid]M'it\  of  the  Al'lxvs. 
This  was  the  drift  of  a  |>ani|>hli't  which  he  piilijishfil  in  lS((i',th<; 
Yt'iH"  of  his  td«'\atioii.  Drixcii  from  this  position,  lie  tried  to  savo 
tlu*  thrt'o  spiritual  t-lrctorati's,  and  at  last  was  (>hlij^«'(l  to  limit  his 
t'lidi-avors  to  tlu'  preservation  of  the  privileges  of  his  own  See, 
Hut  Dalherij's  warm-hearteil  policy  of  joiiiiii"^  the  League  of 
Priiiees  and  pled^qiiL,'  his  devotion  to  Austria  at  the  same  time 
liad  not  proeured  him  the  Uriii  friendship  of  either  the  I'lnssian 
or  Austrian  court:  liad  it  ln'cii  otherwise  the  direction  of  tht; 
(iprman  Revolution  did  not  lie  with  any  (xermaii  I'ower.  ami  ho 
had  to  look  elsewliero  for  the  sup[)ort  which  niijjjht  enahle  Iiiiii  to 
earry  his  views.  At  the  critical  moment  when  only  the  closest 
union  hetween  the  two  j^reat  (icrman  Staters  could  savi*  (iei'inany 
from  fallinj^  under  a  foreign  ascendancy,  the  old  quarrel  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  broke  out  again,  Avhile  the  two  foreign 
States  which  since  the  time  of  Frederick  had  claimed  the  ri^fht 
of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire  were  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  The  young  Czar  was  easily  influenced 
by  the  First  Consul,  who  flattered  him  with  the  prospect  of 
njipearing  as  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Accordingly 
the  fate  of  Germany,  and  more  pai'ticularly  of  the  endowments 
and  dignities  of  the  German  Church,  depended  on  France  and 
Kussia,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  pleasure  of  Napoleon.  Nomi- 
nally it  Avas  to  be  decided  by  a  Deputation  from  the  Diet.  This 
Deputation  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  eight  potentates, 
of  whom  Dalberg  was  one ;  but  before  its  first  sitting  was  held. 
Napoleon  had  concluded  separate  arrangements  with  four  of 
these  Powers,  viz.,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Hessen 
Cassel.  In  these  circumstances  Dalberg  had  it  in  his  power  to 
confer  a  great  obligation  on  one  of  two  persons,  either  of  whom 
might  be  able  to  reward  him  by  granting  his  wish  to  see  his 
dignities  preserved  to  liim.  Tiiese  two  persons  were  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  Napoleon.  By  voting  with  the  Emperor  he  might 
save  him  from  an  unfavorable  division,  but  then  this  was  all  he 
could  do.  lie  could  not  give  the  Emperor  a  majority,  and  even 
if  this  could  be  done  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Emperor's 
cause  would  gain  any  thing.  The  decision  of  the  Deputation 
could  not  avail  against  tlie  will  of  France  and  Russia  backed  by 
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the  support  of  many  German  States  including  Prussia.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  easy  for  Dalberg  by  supporting  Napoleon's 
plan  to  obtain  all  he  wanted,  and  the  plan  was  almost  certain  to 
prevail  in  any  case.  This  then  was  the  coui-se  he  took,  and  the 
really  considerable  service  he  rendered  the  First  Consul  was 
requited  by  the  title  of  Elector,  Imperial  Arch-Chancellor, 
Metropolitan  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  Germany.  Mainz  being 
now  a  French  town,  he  was  removed  to  the  See  of  Regensburg, 
and  to  his  new  dignity  Avere  attached  the  principality  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg  and  Regensburg,  the  Countship  of  Wetzlar  and  some 
fragments  of  the  original  property  of  the  See  of  Mainz.  The 
revenues  of  these  possessions  amounted  to  600,000  gulden,  and 
they  were  made  up  to  a  million  by  an  assignment  on  the  customs 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Disendowment  of  the  German  Church,  accomplished  by 
an  open  conspiracy  between  the  German  princes  and  the  great 
enemy  of  the  German  name,  may  perhaps  deserve  the  emphatic 
judgment  of  Haiisser  that  '  it  is  of  all  the  scandalous  episodes 
which  recent  history  has  to  show  by  far  the  most  disgraceful.' 
Dalberg's  conduct  was  certainly  less  blamable  than  that  of  the 
secular  princes.  He  at  least  did  not  play  the  part  of  a  spoiler, 
but  only  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  general  ruin  which 
fell  on  liis  order.  If  he  labored  hard  to  earn  the  conqueror's 
favor,  it  was  only  what  all  did,  and  he  alone  might  fairly  claim 
to  have  acted  from  motives  not  purely  selfish,  and  to  have  main- 
tained in  desperate  circumstances  the  cause  of  his  Church.  But 
then  the  temporal  princes  only  acted  after  their  kind  ;  it  pains 
and  startles  us  more  to  see  the  exalted  spiritual  prince,  the  friend 
of  poets,  the  thinker,  the  writer  on  the  connection  between 
morality  and  statesmanship,  trying  now  to  please  Austria  and 
France  at  tlie  same  time,  as  before  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in 
the  end  giving  his  adhesion  to  his  country's  enemy  and  purchas- 
ing by  that  course  wealth  and  dignities.  Far  worse,  however, 
than  the  act  itself,  was  the  series  of  acts  which  by  a  kind  of 
necessity  it  drew  after  it,  and  the  false  position  in  respect  to 
Napoleon  into  which  it  brought  Dalberg. 

The  year  1804  unmasked  Napoleon.  In  March  came  the 
murder  of  D'Enghien,  in  April  Pichegru  was  found  strangled,  in 
his  prison  ;  and  Dalberg's  nephew,  afterwards  well  known  as  the 
Due  de  Dalberg,  being  at  that  time  representative  of  Raden  at 
Paris,  described  the  deed  to  his  government  as  being  without 
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tl»Mil>t  NnpoU'on's,  atliliiiLC  '  Tlif  history  of  the  IJomaii  l-iiipei-ors, 
the  LouiT  ICnipirt'.  thfir  you  havr  thr  jMctm*'  of  this  i-omitiy 
ami  this  riM^ii.'  l^arly  in  .liiiu'  i-aiuc  the  iui(juitoiis  sacrilifc  of 
M«M"i'au  to  NapoU'tMi's  jrahaisy,  aiul  alrraily  in  May  he  had 
op»Mily  tuiJM'il  his  t'oat  hy  t-rraliii^  thr  I  Iiicditary  lOmpin". 

'1  lu'  lower  Na|)oh't»n's  rharacti-r  had  fallfii.  the  deeper  was  tho 
(h'Ljrathition  of  I)all»i'r<x  when  lie  appeared  the  sei'ond  lime  aiimn^ 
Ins  rourtiers.  This  was  in  the  Septend>er  of  this  yeai'  1M>4. 
The  new  I-'.inperoi*  was  sln)win;^  himself  in  his  part  of  Charle- 
nia«;ni'  to  his  snl>j»'ets  of  the  newly  acipiiied  I'l-ovinees.  Hcj 
appeared  in  .Mainz,  and  there  in  his  old  eh'ctoral  city  Dalherj^ 
"waiisuniinoneil  to  his  i-ourt.  ( )lher  (leiMnan  prinees,  pari  ieidarly 
the  old  Marjxrave  oi  lladen,  out  of  who.se  territoi-y  the  Due 
d'ljii^hien  only  half  a  year  hefori'  Jiad  heen  draLTLT^'d  to  he  miir- 
tlered.  kept  the  Areh-C'haneellor  in  eountenanee.  Js  it  impossi- 
ble that  Dalherg  still  hoped  to  exert  somi;  inllucnce  on  the  bar- 
barian's heart,  and  j)erhaps  to  secure  better  treatment  for  his 
countrymen?  If  so,  lie  was  soon  undeceived.  He  relates  him- 
self that  so  much  struck  were  both  the  Margrave  and  himself  to 
observe  the  exultation  uith  which  Napoleon  saw  tlu;  dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire,  that  when  he  left  them  they  fell  weep- 
ing into  each  other's  arms  ;  and  from  this  time  Dalberg  began  to 
give  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  neighbors  of  France  must,  in  sheer 
self-defence,  and  whatever  inconveniences  it  might  lead  to,  make 
the  ruler  of  France  their  friend. 

But  what  if  among  these  inconveniences  was  included  the 
necessity  of  stooping  to  '  unworthy  actions'  ?  Did  Dalberg 
remember  what  exhortation  he  had  given  to  his  imaginary  ruler, 
'  Let  him  not  liesitate  to  abdicate  '  ?  We  find  him  a  few  months 
later  dangerously  high  in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant.  In  December 
he  is  at  Paris  to  attend  his  coronation.  Germany  had  just  lost  the 
first  great  name  in  her  modern  literature,  Klopstock  ;  and  Dal- 
berg succeeded  to  the  place  lie  vacated  as  foreign  member  of  the 
Institute.  At  the  Coronation  banquet  he  alone  was  admitted,  as 
a  kind  of  German  Pope,  to  sit  with  the  Italian  Pope  among  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family  at  the  first  table. 

In  the  first  w-ar  of  the  new  Empire,  that  of  1805,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  south-w-estem  States  of  Germany  fought  by  tlie 
side  of  France  against  Austria,  Dalberg's  loyalty  to  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  moment  shaken.  Always  his  servility 
seems  one  degree  less  flagrant  than  that  of  the  temporal  j)rinces. 
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He  refused  to  admit  French  troops  into  Regensburg,  and  issued 
a  curious  circular  which,  tliougli  characteristically  vague,  3-et  is 
more  naturally  interpreted  as  unfavorable  than  as  favorable  to 
Napoleon.  He  asks  whether  a  constitution  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old  can  be  allowed  to  perish,  whether  the  Land's  Peace,  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Diet,  the  Golden  Bull,  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, &c.,  &c.,  and  with  them  the  German  name  and  nation, 
are  to  perish?  But  he  does  not  venture  to  say  in  any  intelligible 
words  how  he  thinks  the  danger  may  be  averted.  It  seems  the 
last  helpless  struggle  of  a  mind  that  wanted  nothing  for  virtue 
but  courage.  From  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz  he 
appears  as  a  mere  j^assive  tool,  and  is  at  last  so  much  identified 
w*ith  Napoleon's  cause  that  he  falls  with  him. 

But  'passive  tool'  is  an  inadequate  description;  at  some  im- 
portant crises  he  consented  to  be  Napoleon's  active  agent,  partic- 
ularly in  the  transition  by  which  the  old  Empire  fell  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  took  its  place.  I  have  mai'ked  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz  and  Peace  of  Pressburg  as  the  second  stage 
of  the  German  Revolution,  the  first  being  tlie  Disendowment  of 
1803.  Now  as  the  changes  of  1803  led  Dalberg  for  the  first  time 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France,  so  did  the  second 
crisis  plunge  him  deeper  in  servility.  He  had  saved  his  electoral 
throne  before  by  the  aid  of  France,  and  now  it  was  evidently 
again  in  danger.  The  Peace  of  Pressburg  like  that  of  Luneville 
contained  provisions  which  necessarily  involved  further  changes 
of  incalculable  extent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  The 
new  sovereignty  given  to  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  intro- 
duction of  Murat  into  the  Diet  as  Duke  of  Cleve  and  Berg,  made 
it  evidently  impossible  to  maintain  longer  even  the  name  of  the 
old  constitution ;  and  if  a  revolution  took  place,  what  so  likely 
to  disappear  as  that  Arch-Chancellorship  which  had  scarcely 
escaped  the  earlier  convulsion  ?  Dalberg  found  a  way  of  saving 
it.  He  began  by  a  letter  (April  19th,  1806)  addressed  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Regensburg,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  Em^jire  must  be  regenerated :  — 

Most  of  its  laws  are  empty  words  without  meaning,  .since  the  Courts,  the 
Circles  and  the  Diet  have  no  longer  tlie  means  of  protecting  property  and 
personal  security  against  the  attacks  of  arbitrary  violence  and  ra])acity  .   .  . 

This  portentous  condition  is  scarcely  to  be  endured  by  a  nation  so  essen- 
tially deserving  of  respect  for  its  regard  for  law,  its  industry  and  its  natui-al 
energy ;  but  the  regeneration  of  the  German  constitution  can  only  proceed 
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fn)in  t)u»  ruler  of  n  jjroat  Kmi>iri>  giving  i»ii('ri,'^y  !«'  Ilic  laws  liy  ooiioiiitriiting 
the  expoiitivi'  jxiwer  in  liis  hands.  To  whom  (hi'u  shall  Wf  lookV  Not  (o  the 
Kiiififror  of'  Au.strin,  Francit  II.  lit'  i.s  worthv  of  ri'spcct  in  hi.s  piivalt*  ohai- 
aottT,  hut  tlu»  sct'ptre  of  (It'iinany  has  fallm  from  his  liantls,  since  he  vio- 
lateil  liis  Klfi-tion  Compui'l  in  occupying  Itavaria,  hringing  the  K\issians  into 
(uMinany  ami  tlisinomltf ring  the  Kmpire  to  retrieve  the  errors  commiltrd  in 
tlie  ."seiiarate  (piarrels  of  his  own  dominion.  Yet  mi^ht  Francis  II.  liecomo 
Kmperor  of  the  Mast  to  hold  the  Russians  in  cli"ck,  and  at  tluisamt*  timi'  tlm 
Kmpire  of  the  Wesl  he  regenerated  umler  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  in  the  form 
it  hail  under  Charles  the  (ireat,  wIkmi  it  \v:is  couipo.sed  of  Italy,  France  and 
(Jermany.  It  is  far  fronj  iiui>o.ssil)le  tiiat  the  present  jdague  of  anarchy 
might  determine  the  Klectors  to  such  a  regeneration;  at  all  events,  they  once 
allowed  them.selves  to  he  induced  hy  the  confusion  of  tlie  Interregnum  to 
choo.se  Rudolph  of  Ilahslinrg.  The  nu-ans  of  the  undersigned  Hereditary 
Arch-C'haucellor  are  indeed  very  limited,  hut  his  intentions  are  sincere:  lie 
counts  esj>ecially  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Knipi-ror  Napoleon  in  the  circumstan- 
ces which  disturh  the  .south  of  Clermany,  which  is  jieculiarly  devoted  to  him: 
the  Ileri'ditary  Anh-Chancellor  wants  notliing  for  himself,  and  is  jiersuadiMl 
that  the  seeds  of  tlie  (Jerman  regeneration  would  <juickly  germinate  if  the 
KmiHM'or  Napoleon  couKl  every  year  for  a  few  weeks  a.ssociate  at  Mainz  with 
the  Princes  that  adhere  to  him. 

Then  followeil  an  ajwstrophe  to  Napoleon. 

Xapoleon's  genius  does  not  confine  itself  to  making  the  liappiness  of 
France;  the  great  man  is  intended  by  Providence  for  the  world. 

But  tliis  time  Dalberg  knew  tliat  pfeneralitie.s,  even  of  this 
startling  kind,  Avoiikl  not  serve  the  turn.  Me  ended  with  a  defi- 
nite proposal,  and  it  was  that  Cardinal  Fesch  should  be  named 
Coadjutor  to  himself. 

In  other  words,  Napoleon's  uncle,  a  Corsican  and  a  complete 
stranirer  to  Germanv,  was  to  be  named  next  in  succes.sion  to  the 
Arch-Chancellorship.  This  was  Dalberg's  j^lan  for  saving  the 
office  itself  ;  to  destroy  its  independence  and  respectability,  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism  as  an  additional  facility 
for  enslaving  mankind,  as  though  it  were  not  a  thousand  times 
better  that  the  office  should  disappear  with  dignity  than  that  it 
should  continue  as  an  engine  of  tyranny  !     He  writes,  — 

The  Elector  flatters  himself  that  in  tlie  present  melancholy  circumstances 
of  the  German  Fatherland  his  co- Estates  will  not  interpret  this  step  unfavor- 
ably, since  it  was  in  his  conviction  the  only  means  of  preserving  at  lea.st  for 
the  time  .so  important  a  part  of  the  German  con.stitution  and  the  dignity  of 
Electoral  Hereditary  Arch-Chancellor  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  it. 
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The  suggestion  was  adopted ;  on  ]\Iay  27th  came  Dalberg's 
announcement  to  the  Diet  that  he  had  named  Cardinal  Fesch 
his  Coadjutor,  and  that  he  was  confident  of  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor  Francis.  He  was  mistaken  in  this  ;  among  the  numer- 
ous expressions  of  astonishment  and  disapprobation  came  on 
June  18th  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  last  Roman  Em- 
peror, among  the  last  a  Roman  Emperor  ever  signed.  But 
Cardinal  Fesch  remained  Coadjutor,  and  the  Arch-Chancellor- 
ship survived  the  Empire  to  share  the  infamy  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine. 

The  title  was,  however,  somewhat  altered.  He  is  now  called 
Prince  Primate,  and  takes  possession  of  Frankfurt,  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  was  the  new  federal  town,  with  some 
other  territories  in  addition  to  what  he  already  had.  At  a  later 
date  Regensburg  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Bavaria. 
But  he  continued  to  be  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  in  the  Empire,  and  it  was  by  this 
correspondence  that  Napoleon  studied  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  continuity  between  the  new  form  of  Germany  and  the  old. 

Thus  in  his  old  age  did  this  most  benevolent,  sympathetic,  and 
fascinating  of  men,  stoop  to  play  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
parts,  and  sell  his  popularity  to  the  enemy  of  his  country.  On 
all  the  most  magnificent  occasions  Napoleon  counts  on  him  as  a 
sort  of  stage-property.  He  is  summoned  to  Paris  to  marry 
Jerome  to  the  Princess  of  Wurtemberg,  just  at  the  time  when 
Stein  is  setting  out  from  Nassau  to  assume  the  dictatorship  at 
Berlin.  When  Stein  is  tottering  to  his  fall,  in  September,  1808, 
Dalberg  is  adorning  with  his  indispensable  presence  the  great 
gathering  at  Erfurt.  It  was  at  Erfurt  that  he  had  spent  his 
honorable  and  peaceful  youth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
poets  and  thinkers  whom  he  had  loved  and  befriended,  and 
whose  homage  had  been  freely  given  to  him.  Now  once  more 
Goethe  and  Wieland  were  his  guests,  but  his  manner  was  ob- 
served to  be  absent  and  depressed.  What  may  have  been  his 
thoughts  when  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  read  the  act  of  out- 
lawry against  Stein?  Stein's  name  and  family  had  been  familiar 
to  him  nearly  all  his  life.  Could  he  do  any  thing  for  his  old 
friend  ?  Had  he  perhaps  any  interest  with  Napoleon  ?  Might  a 
man  of  his  age  and  elevated  position  not  venture  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Emperor?  Might  a  bishop  not  even  use  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  remind  him   of   the  claims  of   duty  and  religion  ? 
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Nav,  till'  WDilil  liad  inovtMl  on  siiicf  the  davs  of  Aiiilnosi'  and 
Tht'odt).sins.  Hut  it  was  iMnliarrassint;  lliat  Stein's  friends  f\- 
|H»i"t«'d  sonu'tliini;  from  the  Aifli-( 'liam't'llor's  inlliifni-c.  A  let- 
ter from  Su'in  was  deli\ered  to  him  at  l''r;inkfuit  l)y  lyulilioiii, 
Avlio  interested  liiinself  at  this  time  most  zeaionsly  in  Stein's 
nflairs.  l)alher^  t;ave  ICiehhorn  a  |»ii\ale  audience.  At  lirsl  he 
refu>ed  altoLjether  to  receive  the  K'lter.  l>ut  on  IteiiiLj  assured  that. 
it  I'ontained  noihin«;  which  ci>uhl  compromise  him  he  opened  and 
lead  it.  Jle  then  said  to  ICichhoru.  '  Vou  ha\('  not  named  the 
man,  and  I  to<^  will  not  and  must  not  name  him.  What  I  can 
do  I  will  do  with  pleasure.  1  w  ill  send  for  you  and  j^ive  you  an 
answer  in  writini;'  —  and  he  hurried  away.  I'lcuii  this  tiiiui 
Kichhorn  put  himself  assiduously*  in  the  Primattrs  way,  and 
took  all  means  to  attract  his  attention,  hut  fomul  himself  always 
passed  h\  with  cold  courtesy.  At  last  he  begged  for  another 
jirivate  audience,  and  was  told  to  come  the  next  day  to  the 
public  audience.  At  the  end  of  it,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room 
Dalberg  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  '  You  brought  mo  a  letter. 
You  can  easily  imagine  that  I  can  do  nothing.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  do  any  thing  yet.  I  wish  I  could  do  something.'  An- 
otlier  letter  came  from  Stein,  and  Eicliliorn  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions, but  always  with  a  similar  result. 

The  moral  of  Dalberg's  biography  does  not  requii-e  to  be 
pointed  out,  for  in  truth  it  is  somewhat  too  glaring  already.  The 
unlimited  servilit}'  he  showed  and  the  incredible  meanness  of 
conception  which  could  lea<l  him  to  fancy  that  he  was  serving 
the  cause  of  the  Churth  and  of  religion  in  falling  down  and  wor- 
shipping such  a  personage  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  —  all  this 
will  be  clear  without  a  word.  Rather  perhaps  ought  something 
to  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  the  reader  will  be 
tempted  to  pass.  The  letter  quoted  above,  in  which  Dalberg, 
speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  his  position,  hands  over  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  to  France,  ought  not  to  be  judged  without 
takinir  into  consideration  the  difference  which  existed  at  that 
time  between  German}-  and  France  or  England.  To  Stein  and 
a  very  few  similar  men  this  difference  did  not  exist.  To  Stein 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
it  was  a  work  of  the  devil,  precisely  as  to  an  ordinary  English- 
man any  association  in  England  would  seem  which  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  French  attack  should  side  with  the  invader.  But  the 
patriotism  which  in  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  is  a  matter  of 
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course  was  then  rare  among  Germans,  and  this  not  in  conse- 
quence merely  of  some  difference  of  national  temperament.  It 
was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  only  organization  which  gave 
unity  to  Germany  was  not  a  national  organization  nourishing 
patriotism,  but  a  universal  or  imperial  organization  nourishing 
cosmopolitanism.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  indeed  said  to 
be  '  of  German  Nation,'  but  it  had  been  founded  as  a  universal 
empire  and  it  had  never  lost  its  character  of  universality.  It  did 
not  stand  in  Eui'ope  side  by  side  with  other  States,  but  it  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  a  time  when  Europe  had  regarded  itself 
or  tried  to  regard  itself  as  one.  Consequently^  while  in  other 
States  which,  like  England,  had  severed  themselves  almost 
entirely  from  the  European  community  there  had  sprung  up 
naturally  a  feeling  answering  to  that  love  of  country  which  we 
admire  in  the  ancients,  such  a  feeling  had  had  nothing  to  foster 
it  in  Germany.  The  Germans,  as  such,  had  never  fought  for 
their  country,  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  proud  of  their 
country's  valor-.  In  tlieir  wars  one-half  of  the  Germans  had  gen- 
erally been  allied  with  a  foreign  nation  against  the  other  half,  as 
Protestant  Germany  with  France  and  Sweden  against  Catholic 
Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  Prussia  with  Hannover 
and  England  against  France,  the  Empire,  Austria  and  Russia, 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  These  wars  had  left  a  permanent 
effect  on  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Germans ;  it  had  become, 
for  example,  an  instinct  with  the  Protestant  Germans  to  look 
upon  France  as  their  protectress  against  Austria,  and  to  expect 
French  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Upon  such  a 
nation  the  arguments  which  religion  and  humanitarian  philoso- 
phy urge  against  exclusive  patriotism  had  an  effect  which  we 
cannot  easily  understand.  They  were  too  successful,  for  they 
did  not,  as  in  other  nations,  encounter  a  stout  resistance  from 
national  pride  and  prejudice.  In  Germany  cosmopolitanism  was 
taken  in  earnest,  for  national  pride  did  not  exist.  We  have 
already  seen  a  specimen  of  this  state  of  feeling  in  the  French 
party  of  Berlin  ;  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  if  we  put  aside  the 
highlands  of  Austria,  it  was  still  more  rife;  and  the  life  of  Dal- 
berg  is  chiefly  interesting  and  has  been  chiefly  dwelt  on  here,  as 
illustrating  it.  His  notion  that  it  might  be  possible  to  regen- 
erate Germany  by  putting  it  under  the  government  of  France, 
was  not  the  naked  treason  it  seems  at  first  sight.  It  was  a 
thought  that  would  naturally  occur  to  one  accustomed  to  think 
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of  tl»o  Stato  to  wliitli  li«'  Iu'1(>iil;«'i1,  not  as  tlio  orpuii/.alion  of  a 
j»artirular  nation  \\liicli  was  tlio  rival  of  otluT  nations,  luil  as  a 
nnivi'j-sal  orj^ani/.ation  ovoil('a|tinj;  tlistinctions  of  nationality. 
Tlu'  j»roj»lH'ry  of  t lit' elder  Stein  when  lie  saiil  that  friend  |)al- 
luTj;  on  the  throne  of  Main/,  wonld  [iiodiiec  straiij^e  confusion 
>vas  nn»st  literally  fnllillrd.  .\>-  in  his  \outh  he  had  lieen  iinalije 
to  inni;4in»'  any  reason  why  Austria  should  not  he  a  inendu-r  of 
tlu*  Leai^ne  of  I'rini-es,  so  in  latei"  life  if  seemed  to  him  most 
natural  and  delii^htful  to  put  the  luler  of  h' ranee  at  tlu'  head  of 
tin*  j-jupire. 

This  will  lie  a  convenient  place  to  exhibit  n;ore  at  len^ih  that 
cosmopolitan  tendency  which  maiked  not  ineicly  the  practice  of 
]>oliticians.  l>ut  even  the  s|iernIatioiis  of  almost  all  (Icrman 
thinkers  in  that  ai^e.  DalhcrLjs  want  of  patriotism  mo\(il 
indeed  the  indiLTnation  of  Stein's  school,  and  of  those  who  wi're 
enthusiast ii-  in  the  War  of  Lilteration  ;  hut  at  the  bcf^innin^  he 
only  followed  the  fashion,  and  his  views  were  much  in  harmony 
with  those  wliiidi  }uvvailed  in  the  literary  circles  of  Weimar  and 
the  philosophical  schools  of  Jena.  Gervinn.s  lias  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  utterances  of  the  great  writers  on  this  suhject.  We 
learn  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  Klopstock  made  no  way 
even  in  his  own  school  and  were  ridiculed  as  an  illusion  by 
llertU'r.  Lessing  decdared  that  'patriotism  was  a  thing  of  which 
he  had  no  conception,  and  that  at  the  utmost  he  could  only 
imagine  it  as  a  heroic  weakness  which  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
without.'  He  also  delivered  the  oracle  that  the  German  national 
character  consisted  in  electing  to  have  none,  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  Gervinus,  this  was  intended  by  him  as  a  reproach  the 
nation  took  it  as  a  compliment.  When  in  1708  the  war  Avitli 
France  struck  out  here  and  there  a  patriotic  sent:iment,  Wieland 
sneered  at  the  novelty  as  a  mere  passing  fashion  ;  he  could  not 
imagine  how  such  a  virtue  as  patriotism  could  be  reconciled  with 
our  duties  to  other  nations  ;  he  did  not  remember  in  his  youth 
even  to  have  heard  such  a  virtue  named,  or  the  word  '  German  ' 
ever  used  as  an  epithet  of  honor,  and  it  struck  him  as  wrong 
that  the  word  should  now^  put  forward  a  pretension  to  be  so  used. 
He  protests  against  Roman  patriotism  as  morbid  and  monstrous, 
and  di.slikes  all  such  characters  as  Biutus  and  ^Milton.  Herder 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  question,  AMiether  we  have  a  country  in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  ?  and  decides  that  we  have  not  and 
ought  not  to  w'ish  for  it,  for  it  had  been  the  ruin  of  Greece, 
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Judpea,  and  Rome.  '  Of  all  kinds  of  pride,'  he  says  elsewhei'e, 
'  I  hold  national  pride  with  pride  of  birth  and  race  for  the  most 
foolish.'  And  again:  'What  is  a  nation?  It  is  a  great  nn- 
frimmed  garden  full  of  plants  and  weeds.  Who  can  attach  him- 
self indiscriminately  to  a  great  collection  of  follies  and  blunders, 
excellences  and  virtues  ?  '  But  the  greatest  writer  of  that  age  is 
well  known  to  have  gone  beyond  all  others  in  his  rejection  of 
patriotism.  Goethe  lived  through  the  years  in  Avhich  it  might 
seem  that  the  least  susceptible  heart  could  not  but  be  inspired 
with  it,  and  he  was  especially  called  upon  to  show  it.  The  other 
great  writers  had  then  passed  away  and  he  stood  alone  with  an 
unrivalled  authority.  The  uprising  of  the  people  against  its 
foreign  tyrants  was  one  of  the  simplest,  most  natural  move- 
ments ;  it  required  no  explanation,  no  justification,  and  Goethe 
was  not  one  of  those  poets  who  cannot  write  on  occasional  topics. 
Yet  he  who  filled  whole  volumes  with  complimentary  verses  to 
princes  and  princesses  complained  that  he  sliould  be  expected  to 
feign  an  inspiration  he  did  not  feel  in  the  War  of  Liberation  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  refused  not  merely  to  write  but  to  interest 
himself  in  any  way  in  what  was  going  forward.  This  has  been 
too  often  represented  as  a  personal  peculiarity  of  Goethe's,  as 
arising  either  from  something  quite  special  in  his  view  of  his 
art,  or  from  a  remarkable  and  perhaps  excessive  philosophical 
serenity  which  he  had  attained.  It  ought  to  be  put  in  connec- 
tion with  those  opinions  on  patriotism  which  I  have  quoted  from 
his  contemporaries  and  brothers  in  literature,  and  with  political 
acts  like  those  of  Dalberg.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  resem- 
blance between  Goethe's  bearing  towards  NajDoleon  in  the  cele-  ) 
brated  interview  at  Erfurt  and  Dalberg's  bearing  towards  him. 
Goethe  no  more  than  Dalberg  seems  to  think  of  Napoleon  as  an 
enemy  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  they  do  justice  to  him  as  candid 
enemies  should,  but  that  they  have  no  hostile  feeling  whatever 
towards  him,  not  even  a  wish  that  he  may  fail  in  his  enterprises. 
And  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  had  Goethe  been  in  Dalberg's 
place  he  would  have  felt  any  jDarticular  reluctance  to  acting  as 
Dalberg  acted. 

It  may  seem  strange  and  in  some  sense  a  retrogression  that 
this  liberal  cosmopolitan  feeling  of  the  age  of  Goethe  should  give 
place  to  a  patriotism  of  the  old  type,  with  all  its  narrowness  and 
prejudices.  The  movement  in  which  Stein  took  the  lead,  the 
movement  which  turned  all  Germany  into  a  camp,  and  imposed 
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tlu'  «liitv  of  luilitiuv  sciviff  upon  inultitiulrs  wliosc  lives  woiilil 
otluTwiso  have  lu'cii  |):»ss(m1  in  s(iiil\  or  itraccfiil  imliistiv,  may 
soiMn  ujon*  like  a  r»'a»'liou  than  an  athancc  And  now.  when  at 
flu'  (listanot*  (»f  half  a  i'(Mitnry  we  see  the  |)iin<i|)li'  llicn  laid 
tlown  in  full  operation,  and  (icrinanv,  Russia,  Francr  eoinpctini^ 
with  (>aoh  other  in  the  en-ation  (tf  armies  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  l)efor(\  there  must  he  few  who  can  rest  satislled  with  sueh  a 
state  of  atlairs  eonsidere<l  as  final  and  in)rmal.  The  old  th<>ory 
of  a  unity  in  I^urope,  upon  wliieh  the  Holy  iJoman  l^ini)ire  was 
built,  was.  purely  as  a  th«>ory,  higher  than  liiat  nationality  the- 
orv  whieh  has  taken  its  place.  il  il  had  liccn  p<issililc  Id  make; 
the  ICmpiri'  a  r«>ality,  to  reali/.e  that  le^al  state  of  ihinLjs  in 
Europe  whieh  was  always  presumed  to  exist  till  Fredeiiek  icpu- 
diated  it  hy  the  invasion  of  Silesia  and  the  Partition  of  Poland, 
and  so  letl  the  way  to  the  still  more  enormous  lawlessness  of  the 
Revolution  ami  Napoleon,  this  would  hav(!  been  u  much  more 
hopeful  course  than  the  creation  of  national  armies  and  the  revi- 
val of  the  antique  type  of  patriotism.  ]iut  if  this  was  impossi- 
ble, nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  that  it  should  be 
supposed  to  be  possible,  or  that  confused  thinkers  like:  Dalberg 
should  go  about  uncertain  whether  they  were  to  regard  France  as 
an  enemy  or  as  a  confederate  State  in  a  I^iropean  union.  It  Avas 
precisely  on  this  ambiguity  that  Napoleonism  (in  its  first  form) 
traded  so  long  and  successfully. 

Further,  the  utter  repudiation  of  patriotism  by  such  men  as 
Herder  and  Goethe  was  in  itself  an  extravagance ;  and  it  was 
probably  better  that  patriotism  should  revive  even  in  too  extreme 
and  too  narrow  a  form,  than  that  it  should  remain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  discredited  and  obsolete  virtue.  For  even  in  a  legal  or 
federal  condition  of  Euro{)e  such  as  the  Empire  foreshadowed, 
and  as  the  future  will  probably  realize  in  a  more  satisfactoiy 
way,  patriotism  would  still  have  its  place,  just  as  within  the 
limits  of  a  healthy  State  there  is  room  for  local  or  cantonal 
feeling.  In  truth,  the  question  for  Europe  in  the  age  of  Napo- 
leon was  similar  to  that  which  has  been  proposed  in  our  own 
time  to  Germany ;  onl}^  it  required  to  be  ansAvered  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  It  was  the  question,  Which  shall  have  precedence, 
unity  or  liberty?  Napoleon  offered  Europe  unity  but  together 
with  slaver}'- ;  Stein's  party  offered  liberty  but  at  the  expense  of 
dividing  Europe  more  than  ever,  and  reviving  prejudices  and 
jealousies  that  the  eighteenth  century  boasted  to  have  outgrown. 
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The  justification  of  this  party  lies  in  the  difference  between  a 
single  nation  and  a  union  of  nations.  In  a  single  nation  unity 
comes  naturally  before  liberty ;  but  when  a  number  of  nations 
are  united  under  despotism,  experience  shows  that  liberty  does 
not  easily  spring  up,  but  that  a  general  decay  sets  in,  because 
the  rival  nationalities  are  used  by  the  despotism  as  a  curb  upon 
each  other. 

I  return  from  this  digression. 

All  other  attempts  to  procure  some  indulgence  for  Stein  proved 
as  fruitless  as  that  which  had  been  directed  to  Dalberg.  The 
sequestration  was  carried  out  at  Nassau  by  the  Duke,  and  at 
Birnbaum  by  the  Government  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The 
Prussian  Government  itself  stooped  to  make  a  show  of  executing 
the  decree  of  arrest,  and  gendarmes  went  to  Breslau,  where  it 
was  understood  Stein  intended  to  make  his  abode,  in  order  to 
look  for  him.  The  King  Avrote  to  him  from  St.  Petersburg 
immediately  after  his  fliglit,  promising  to  interest  the  Czar  in  his 
welfare,  but  at  the  same  time  desiring  that  he  would  not  think 
of  returning  into  Prussian  territory.  He  did,  however,  assign 
him  a  pension  of  5000  thalers,  upon  which  Stein's  family  were 
supported  after  1810;  in  1809  he  lived,  as  he  tells  us,  upon 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  saved  and  upon  the  sale  of  his 
plate. 

During  the  war  Napoleon  was  for  a  time  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Stein.  It  is  said  that  Davoust  on  entering 
Briinn  made  inquiries  after  him  of  the  governor,  and. remarked 
that  he  had  been  wise  to  take  his  departure  in  time.  A  certain 
official  at  Briinn,  named  Andre,  advised  him  strongly  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  conqueror's  mercy,  and  offered  to  mediate. 
We  shall  not  understand  how  strong  the  temptation  was  if  we 
do  not  consider  that  in  the  war  of  1809  Napoleon  seemed  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  moral  forces  themselves,  and  that  his  enemies 
had  no  longer  hope,  though  they  might  still  have  faith.  He 
gave  his  decision  in  a  letter  dated  November  2nd.  '  Circumstances 
have  put  me  in  a  position  which  calls  upon  me  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  a  firm,  enduring,  and  independent  character;  I  w^ill  not 
renounce  so  honorable  a  vocation  for  wretched  considerations  of 
property  and  money.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  desired  to  go  to  Prag,  but 
the  Emperor  determined  that  he  should  return  to  Briinn  for  the 
winter,  fearing  apparently  that  at  Prag  he  would  become  the 
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oontro  of  :in  Anstrinii  'riii^cndlMiinl.  In  I'iImumiv.  ISIO,  liow- 
evrr.  Ill'  n'i'»'iv«'(l  fi'din  .M<'ll«Miiii'li  an  inl  iiiialiim  that  lie  niiLclil. 
now,  if  lie  wislicd.  niak»>  I'laij  his  jihotlc.  In  .Iiiiit'  of  that  Nrar, 
acconlin^Iv,  he  n-inoxcd  thither  with  his  family,  and  hen-  \m 
miiaincd  till  tlu'  Russian  war  InoUi'  out.  He  found  in  Piai;  a 
Ljood  deal  of  ('onLjtMiial  society,  ami  seems  to  ha\t'  enjoNcd  as 
nmeh  comfort  as  was  possible  to  a  man  of  his  tem|»ei;nnenl  in  tlm 
then  condition  of  his  country  and  of  the  woild.  lie  liad  just 
Itcfore  Keen  nieditatinLC  a  jdan  of  seeming  his  |>ro|»erlv  to  his 
dauLchters,  and  iMnii,'ratinLj  himself  to  Kent  nek  \.  As  late  as 
tluly,  I'^II.  we  lin.l  him  wiilim;.  'I  am  heartily  tired  of  life,  and 
wish  it  woidd  S(U)n  I'onie  to  an  end.  I'o  enjoy  rest  and  inde- 
pendence it  woidd  he  best  to  settle  in  .\meriea,  in  Kenluekv  or 
Tennessee;  there  one  woidd  lind  a  splendid  climate  and  soil, 
glorious  rivers  {\\q  is  thinkiiiij;  of  his  l\hine)  aiul  rest  and  security 
for  a  centtn-y  —  not  to  nuMition  a  multitude  of  Germans  —  the 
capital  of  Kentucky  is  called  Frankfurt.'  IWil  he  ceaseil  to 
think  seriously  of  this  .scheme,  and  consoled  liimself  with  his 
nnfailinij  rt'source,  the  study  of  history. 

1 1  is  daughter  Ilenriette  was  now  abont  17,  and  he  nndertook 
to  instruct  her  in  history.  "We  can  easily  iniderstand  with  what 
an  intense  interest  he  who  had  watched  for  twenty  y(!ars  the 
niiirhtv  movement  which  had  commenced  in  1789,  who  had  seen 
the  nndnlation  of  it  gradually  approach  and  at  last  overwhelm 
Prussia,  he  who  had  himself  pi^esided  over  a  transition  which  in 
his  own  country  answered  to  the  Revolution  in  France,  would  in 
this  melancholy  holiday  of  his  life  review  the  history  of  his  age. 
He  studied  it  methodicallv  with  all  the  original  documents  which 
could  be  procured  at  Prag.  Pertz  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  produced  an  actual  history  of  the  Revolution,  extending  to 
the  year  1709.  I  was  naturally  desirous  to  examine  this  work, 
wdiich  could  hardly  fail  to  contain  passages  strongly  illustrative 
of  Stein's  character  and  views,  and  might  even  contain  valuable 
original  information  concerning  the  first  Revolutionary  War, 
which  Stein  had  observed  from  a  very  advantageous  position, 
but  the  inquiries  I  made  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state- 
ment of  Pertz  must  be  exaggerated.  The  family  preserve  notes, 
w  hich  Ilenriette  at  this  time,  and  Tlierese  at  a  later,  made  of 
their  father's  lessons,  but  they  do  not  know  of  any  book  actually 
composed  by  Stein  himself. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  seems  not  to  have  been  simply  to 
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help  forward  his  daughter's  education,  but  to  inspire  her  with 
due  horror  of  the  occurrences  which  had  led  to  the  ruin  of  her 
father  and  of  her  country.  He  could  not  at  that  time  be  expected 
to  look  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution  with  an  impartial  eye ; 
nay  more,  the  most  philosophic  student  could  not  then  have 
discovered  those  compensations  for  its  enormities  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  now.  Europe  seemed  to  be  ruined  almost  beyond 
redemption,  and  it  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  his  absorbing 
thought  that  the  rising  generation  were  destined  either  to  a  life 
of  slavery  or  else  to  great  and  terrible  trials.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  destined  to  see  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  period, 
for  the  mighty  effort  by  which  the  yoke  was  broken  was  to  be 
made  by  Stein's  own  generation  and  by  Stein  himself.  But  the 
experience  of  1809  had  led  Stein  to  fear  that  Europe  would 
never  overcome  Napoleon  himself,  but  only  perhaps  his  suc- 
cessor. Accordingly  he  falls  into  the  way  of  thinking  in  which 
Fichte  had  preceded  him.  He  begins  to  see  no  hope  but  in 
education.  The  young  must  be  taught  duly  to  detest  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  around  them,  to  understand  how  it  came  about, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  rebel  against  it  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
should  be  given.  While  he  expounds  the  French  Revolution  to 
his  daughter,  we  find  him  writing  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  of 
Education  in  Austria,  of  which  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was 
ever  actually  laid  before  Count  Stadion,  and  only  known  that, 
if  so,  it  had  no  effect.  It  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  Continent  under  Napoleon's  Empire,  and  what  makes  the 
picture  most  striking  is  that  the  state  is  not  described  as  transi- 
tory but  as  likely  to  continue.  The  Continent  is  cut  off  from 
the  New  World,  almost  as  if  Columbus  had  never  lived.  All 
surplus  production  is  devoted  to  war.  Culture  has  changed  its 
character.  The  Ecole  Polytechnique  flourishes,  but  political  and 
historical  studies  are  discouraged,  and  many  Universities,  Stein 
mentions  his  own  University  of  Gottingen,  are  almost  destroyed 
in  the  general  impoverishment  and  the  violent  condition  of 
affairs.  Public  opinion  exists  no  longer,  and  in  international 
dealings  there  is  no  longer  any  show  of  morality.  This  state  of 
things  may  pass  away,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  continue. 
In  that  case  are  we  to  look  forward  to  something  like  a  revival  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  The  only  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  guiding 
literature  and  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  steel  and  strengthen 
character,  and  to  maintain  the  belief  in  principles.     And  as  the 
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lati'st  expoHoiUH'  shows  that  our  hope  lies  in  Austria  rather  tli.ni 
Prussia,  it  is  particuhulv  iuiportaut  lliat  this  rcuH'tly  should  ho 
applii'il  in  Austria. 

He  int«Mvstt'tl  liinisclf  also  in  Au-<til:iii  liii:inci\  and  corre- 
8poiuh'tl  witli  (irnt/  auil  otliers  on  the  lu'sl  way  of  removing 
the  inouhus  of  paper  nmney. 

Meanwliih'  it  was  uatuial  that  his  family  should  <'onst:inll\ 
press  upon  him  the  interests  of  his  dauLchters,  and  the  miseliicl' 
uhieh  nii<;ht.  he  done  to  their  pi'ospeets  hy  Napoleon's  ahidin^ 
enmity.  NN'herever  he  mii^ht  live  he  was  compejletl  to  fetd  hiin- 
s(df  Napoleon's  suhjeet.  He  »lid  not  refuse  to  his  wife  permis- 
sion to  write  the  following  letter  to  Napoleon,  which  is  dated, 
Trag,  Jan.  Glh,  1811. 

Si  UK, 

Tlio  niajrnaniniity  and  justice  of  Your  Imperial  Majesty  inspire  a 
mother  with  the  confidence  which  emboldens  her  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  your 
throne  the  claims  of  her  ohildivn  on  tin-  l;ni<ls  of  thoir  ancestors  situated  in 
the  Confederation  of  the  Uliine.  tlie  Ducliy  of  Warsaw,  Ike.  These  lands, 
which  have  been  struck  with  sequestration  by  the  Imperial  Decree  of  Dec. 
IGth,  1808,  have  long  been  subject  to  a  majorat  which  was  renewed  in  1774. 

The  contiiuiance  of  the  sequestration  (lei)rives  my  children  in  the  present 
of  the  means  of  instruction  re(piired  for  their  education,  and  in  tlie  future 
of  a  property  which  the  foresight  of  their  ancestors  had  assured  to  them, 
since  a  sequestration  lowers  tlie  value  of  tlie  land,  which  moreover  through 
the  severe  proceedings  of  tiie  Ducliy  of  Warsaw  has  been  depreciated  in  an 
extreme  degree,  while  the  creditors  who  advanced  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  receive  neither  principal  nor  interest. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  lias  displayed  in  so  glorious  and  conspicuous  a 
manner  your  love  for  justice  and  your  desire  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  law 
by  restoring  in  France  to  the  families  spoiled  by  the  Revolution  their  estates 
and  properties,  and  removing  in  Germany  the  sequestrations  and  confisca- 
tions which  the  war  had  occasioned,  tliat  I  venture  to  hope  witli  confidence 
that  you  will  deign  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  me  and  my  chil- 
dren by  according  my  respectful  prayer  that  you  will  remove  the  sequestra- 
tion in  favor  of  my  children.  This  act  of  cleTuency  would  add  feelings  of 
eternal  gratitude  to  those  of  respect  and  submission,  with  which  I  venture 
to  subscribe  myself,  &c. 

This  letter  was  to  he  presented  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Stein  writes  a  little  later : 
'  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  my  affair  is  not  even  laid  before 
the  great  man  and  remains  still-born,  since  the  protection  due  to 
a  Minister  of  State  does  not  extend  to  extorting  the  restitution 
of  a  theft  through  a  miserable  King  of  W.  Besides  you  know 
we  do  not  live  in  an  age  when  one  kills  one's  self  to  serve  an- 
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otlier :  why  should  Prince  Schwartzenberg  expose  himself  on  my 
account  to  a  sour  face  from  Napoleon  ? ' 

Champagny  and  Maret  did  not  report  the  Emperor  likely  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  request,  and  the  letter  was  never  actually 
presented. 

I  may  close  my  account  of  this  comfortless  time  with  another 
sketch  of  Stein  as  he  appeared  to  a  visitor  who  saw  him  at  Prag. 
This  is  the  well-known  diarist,  letter-writei%  and  anecdotist, 
Varnhagen  v.  Ense.  His  description  is  more  vivid  and  inter- 
esting than  that  of  Uwaroff. 

Stein  was  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  best  families,  but  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  great  retirement  and  had  little  society;  indeed  society  could 
seldom  gratify  his  requirements,  for  he  made  constantly  the  highest  demands. 
He  would  have  people  honorable  and  German,  but  they  must  be  also  refined 
and  well-maimered  and  scientifically  cultivated,  they  must  be  also  resolute 
and  energetic,  and  if  possible  they  must  give  entertainment  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  wit.  To  be  sure  he  was  all  this  himself,  but  he  did  not  often 
meet  with  such  persons.  .  .  .  Pfuel  introduced  me  to  him.  Ilis  reception 
of  me  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  the  intention  was  unmistakable,  but  in  spite 
of  that  it  was  rather  hard  and  rough.  You  could  see  at  once  that  he  liked 
to  proceed  without  much  ceremony,  and  could  only  be  forced  by  some  clear 
display  of  power,  genuine  force  of  mind,  or  haughty  independence  to  allow 
another  person  to  deal  with  him  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Even  in  my  first 
visit  marked  differences  of  view  came  to  light  in  our  estimate  of  persons  and 
books,  and  Stein  seemed  surprised  tliat  I  did  not  at  once  withdraw  my  opin- 
ions. But  the  surprise  seemed  not  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  invited  me 
cordially  to  visit  him  frequently.  I  had  more  than  one  inducement  to  do  so. 
My  admiration  was  sincere  and  unbounded.  But  I  had  also  another  con- 
cern. For  my  future  career  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  studies  which 
hitherto  I  had  been  able  to  neglect,  and  for  which  at  Prag  I  wanted  guid- 
ance and  books  equally.  I  had  revealed  my  ignorance  with  complete  candor 
to  the  profoundly  instructed  statesman,  and  begged  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. ...  He  very  readily  promised  me  help,  both  by  oral  instruction  and 
by  his  abundant  supply  of  books  which  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  to  Prag. 

Whenever  I  called  I  received  a  sort  of  privaiissimum  on  questions  of  pub- 
lic economy,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  practical  experience,  with- 
out, to  be  sure,  any  orderly  arrangement,  yet  presenting  in  the  most  vivid 
manner  the  most  weighty  views  and  facts.  His  own  vivacity  hurried  him 
along;  any  defect  of  knowledge  he  thought  he  perceived,  any  doubt  that 
ventured  to  express  itself  increased  his  eagerness,  and  he  had  the  patience  to 
enter  into  the  most  detailed  explanations.  In  such  cases  personal  remarks 
would  not  be  wanting,  especially  on  Prussian  officials,  and  it  relieved  him 
even  more  than  it  instructed  me  to  criticise  their  proceedings,  and  I  often 
remarked  what  an  extraordinary  effect  his  flashing  utterances  would  have 
had  both  in  matter  and  form  if  they  had  been  delivered  as  parliamentary 
opposition.     Thoroughly  knightly  in  his  favorite  ways  of  thinking,  favoring 
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a  stroufj  ami  rich  nobility,  lu>  \\;i.s  still  a  most  anli'iit  frii'iid  of  tlu'  iKiusaiitry, 
niul  waiitoil  to  see  U»e  oouiilryman  tliorouj^hly  frt'o  and  iiulciu'iuU'iit. 

(lliMo  fi)ll(>\va  ji  n>j)i>rt  of  Striii's  vclu'iiu'nt  dcfcnco  of  Kraus 
from  tlu' attai'ks  of  Atlam  Miillcr,  who  had  calh'd  liim  a  mumo 
echo  of  Aihmi  Smith,  whii-h  I  omit.) 

Whon  Stoin  sj-Kikf  in  this  oxcittvl  manner  liis  voice  and  posture  tn>mhI«Ml 
in  a  sinpnlar  way,  wliili'  lu«  half  dosed  his  oycs.  and  at  hist  his  words  became 
.scarcely  au(iibh>.  Hut  ilin-ctly  afterwards  liis  eye  woidd  be  fixed,  hirpe  and 
pierrinjj,  on  tlie  liearer,  in  whose  face  lie  would  r<'ad  tlie  least  sij,'n  of  secret 
op|H\sition  and  break  out  with  a  new  ronph  and  i-vin  rndi"  uttack.  A  con- 
versation with  liim  was  a  continual  contest,  a  continual  diin},^'r;  you  were 
never  .secure  from  limlinij  youiiself  by  a  sudden  turn  treated  an  an  enemy, 
because  it  plea.sed  him  to  fancy  the  person  lie  liappened  to  converse  with  as 
nn  opjxinent,  even  though  he  wjus  in  full  agreement  with  him,  and  that  with- 
out any  ill-will  or  personal  feeling  ami  without  retaining  any  ^permanent  im- 
prcs,sion.  This  gave  his  conversation  a  peculiar  charm  ami  led  one  rut  her  to 
seek  than  avoid  the  excitement  it  produced ;  and  so  in  ]>arli(ular  at  a  later 
time  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  (piite  enchanted  ])y  this  active  and  rough 
nature,  which  in  the  )>resence  of  the  highest  personages  only  took  an  addi- 
tional tinge  of  self-will,  and  felt  for  him  as  nuich  attachment  as  admiration. 

Scharnhoi-st  and  Gneisenau  were  the  men  of  his  heart.  Next  to  them  he 
praised  Niebuhr,  whom  he  valued  equally  as  a  practical  statesman  and  as  a 
profound  sciiolar,  and  whose  book  on  Itoman  History  he  first  put  before  me, 
in  respect  to  which,  with  all  his  admiration  for  its  acuteness  and  learning, 
he  regretted  that  Niebuhr  did  not  really  write  German  but  always  wanted  to 
be  English  in  German,  having  spoiled  his  style  by  his  early  and  intense  study 
of  English.  Of  the  German  scholars  in  general  he  did  not  think  f'tvorably; 
but  he  praised  and  recommended  the  writings  of  Heeren  as  thorough  and 
practical,  and  lauded  Fichte  particularly  for  his  Discourses  to  the  German 
Nation ;  otherwise  he  had  a  repugnance  for  the  philosophers  and  declared 
the  newest  school  to  be  positively  mad.  Even  Schleiermacher's  philcsoj^hi- 
cal  religion  was  too  intellectual  for  him  and  more  than  suspicious  in  point  of 
orthodoxy,     lie  thought  highly  of  Justus  Gruner. 

To  fill  his  time  worthih-  and  at  the  same  time  usefully  he  had  undertaken 
a  serious  study  of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  wanted  once  for  all  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  these  occurrences  which  still  determined  the  destinies  of  the 
■world  and  to  know  the  strong  and  weak  side  of  them.  The  documents  then 
attainable  all  lay  on  his  tables;  he  read  the  writings  of  all  parties,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  the  large  tomes  of  the  IMoniteur,  in  order  to  draw  from  the 
sources  of  the  public  deliberations.  Naturally  his  discourse  wandered  also 
to  this  subject,  on  which  he  would  most  gladly  have  niounted  a  platform  to 
express  his  feelings  and  views.  Each  new  visit  found  him  further  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  history;  I  could  distinctly  trace  the  impression  which 
each  phase  made  upon  him.  Ilis  hatred  of  the  Revolution  was  unbounded, 
particularly  in  the  first  times,  when  everything  might  have  been  determined 
by  a  few  measures  and  a  little  resolution. 
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Varnhagen  goes  on  to  describe  how  violently  Stein  took  a  side, 
while  he  himself  in  the  literary  fashion  wanted  to  represent  it 
all  as  a  fatal  inevitable  evolution.  On  this  point  they  argued 
interminably. 

I  remember  once,  when  excited  and  hard-pressed,  to  have  said  to  Stein 
that  he  was  an  Imperial  Baron,  a  noble  and  an  aristocrat,  and  that  as  such 
his  judgment  was  prejudiced.  I  was  shocked,  when  I  had  said  it,  at  my  own 
audacity.  Stein  was  silent  a  moment,  grew  quite  quiet,  and  said  with  gen- 
tle seriousness  and  much  dignity,  that  I  had  brought  a  charge  against  him 
which  had  some  appearance  of  truth,  but  in  order  to  show  me  that  it  was 
not  altogether  well-deserved  he  would  tell  me  by  way  of  example,  that  though 
he  belonged  to  the  oldest  nobility  and  had  grown  up  in  the  habits  and  views 
of  nobility,  yet  the  real  confidential  friends  whom  he  had  had  in  his  life  — 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  later  —  had  both  been 
of  the  citizen  class ;  bespoke  of  Rehberg  and  Brandes.  'Perhaps  you  did 
not  think  that,'  he  added. 

One  day  I  found  him  again  over  the  Moniteur,  and  quite  unusually  ex- 
cited. He  spoke  eagerly  of  the  Revolution,  but  did  not  chide.  He  had 
reached  the  Convention,  and  here,  where  his  hatred  should  have  reached  the 
height,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  astonished  admiration  by  the  pro- 
digious force  and  unparalleled  power  with  which  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  ruled  France  internally,  and  victoriously  defied  all  external  foes. 
These  powerful  measures,  this  fearful  rigor,  and  almost  superhuman  energy, 
impi-essed  him ;  they  suited  his  nature  and  taste,  they  were  such  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  turn  against  the  French  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  How 
powerful  these  people  had  been,  what  they  had  done  and  accomplished,  he 
never  ceased  extolling;  he  delivered  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  on  the  Committee, 
which  he  accused  me  of  not  properly  appreciating.  But  at  my  next  visit  his 
admiration  had  given  place  again  to  detestation,  and  in  the  further  course 
of  the  history  I  only  once  found  him  particularly  roused,  and  that  was  when 
he  came  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Directory,  where  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  able  to  mix  a  full  measure  of  contempt  with  his  hatred. 

His  rapidity  and  impatience  were  closely  connected  with  his  bodily  or- 
ganization. He  once  asked  me  the  rate  of  my  pulse,  and  then,  with  a  laugh, 
held  out  his  wrist,  and  bade  me  count  the  beats.  They  were  more  than  a 
hundred  to  the  minute.  He  declared  that  that  had  always  been  his  ordinary 
pulse  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  He  seemed  to  regard  this  peculiarity 
as  a  charter  from  Nature,  allowing  him  to  indulge  in  more  fiery  ebullitions 
than  other  people. 


riTAl'TKR    III. 

TRfMlKKSS    OK    UKFOU.M    IX    I'lU'SSIA. 

PrI'ssia  had  Ejaincil  from  Stoin's  GovoniiiKMit  not  meroly  groat 
Rofonns,  but  a  inonuMitary  restoration  (>(  \u-v  sclf-rospoet.  Per- 
liaps  at  the  inoincnt  the  lattiM'  gift  was  inoic  piccious  tlian  the 
former,  as  it  was  also  the  most  cliaracteristic  gift  Stein  be- 
stowed uj)on  his  country.  The  Reforms  woukl  not  perhaps 
have  been  carried  out  by  any  other  Minist(U'  with  equal  energy, 
thoroughness,  or  rapidity  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  scarcely  any  of 
them  Avere  quite  of  Stein's  original  suggestion,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  good  part  of  them  might  have  been  carried  into  effect 
by  another  Minister,  if  Stein  had  never  obeyed  the  summons  that 
brought  h'un  from  Nassau.  But  the  daring  schemes  of  his  last 
few  months,  the  appeal  to  the  people  that  he  had  meditated,  and 
not  least  the  conspicuousness  of  the  downfall  which  these  schemes 
had  brought  upon  him,  stirred  for  the  first  time  the  stagnancy  of 
Prussian  Philistinism.  It  was  the  first  gleam  of  greatness  that 
had  touched  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.  Since  the 
Peace  of  Basel  we  have  traced  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia 
through  successive  stages  of  feebleness,  its  characterless  neutral- 
ity, its  feeble  attempt  to  ally  itself  with  France  and  Russia  at 
the  same  time,  even  when  France  and  Russia  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  its  disastrous  war.  its  miserable  ruin  by  the  sudden 
coalition  of  France  and  Russia  against  it.  The  new  course 
struck  out  by  Stein  had  indeed  led  to  nothing  ;  Prussia  was  no 
better  off  than  before.  But  the  new  maxims  had  been  laid  down 
with  a  breadth  and  force  which  left  a  lasting  impression,  and  the 
man  became  the  part  he  had  played.  Stein  had  his  equals  in 
political  insight  and  his  superiors  in  tact ;  but  assuredly  no  one 
appeared  in  that  age  so  worthy  to  be  the  champion  of  German 
independence.  The  intensity  of  his  character,  his  patriotism,  so 
rare  in  Germany  in  those  days,  and  that  '  old-fashioned  German 
speech,'  which  in  his  mouth  was  '  so  sinewy,  so  noble,  and  so 
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grand,'  ^  all  tliis  fitted  him  much  moi'e  for  the  part  of  the  states- 
man of  a  war  of  independence  than  for  that  of  an  economist  and 
financier.  He  was  cut  short  too  soon  in  this  career,  and  Prussia 
was  forced  to  drag  on  four  moie  years  of  ignominy;  but  at  least 
a  momentary  gleam  had  touched  her  prospects  and  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  prelude  of  her  War  of  Liberation. 

His  successors  Dohna,  Altenstein,  and  Beyme,  were  perhaps 
in  a  manner  condemned  to  failure  by  the  very  conditions  on 
which  they  took  office.  They  could  not  satisfy  the  nation,  for 
they  rejDresented  a  reaction  to  the  policy  of  submission  at  the 
moment  when  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  begun  to  possess  the 
nation  in  a  manner  quite  unprecedented.  Thus,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Queen  by  the  Foreign  Minister  Golz,  and  dated 
May  5th,  1809,  the  King  is  recommended  to  take  the  pojjular 
side  on  the  ground  that  '  the  audacious  proceedings  of  Stein'  have 
paved  the  way  to  a  Revolution  which  will  break  out  unless  the 
Government  gives  satisfaction  to  the  popular  feeling  against 
France.  And  yet,  since  Russia  adhered  steadily  to  France,  this 
course  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Ministers  of  courage  less 
high  than  his.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  satisfy 
Napoleon,  for  they  had  come  in  to  make  payments  to  him  which 
Prussia  was  actually  incapable  of  making,  or  at  the  least  only 
capable  by  means  of  extreme  financial  expedients,  which  had 
not  yet  been  suggested.  And  this  incapacity  the  Ministry  had 
to  plead  to  Napoleon  at  a  time  when  he  was  doubly  incensed 
against  Prussia  on  account  of  that  popular  agitation,  that  first 
whitening  of  the  waves  for  the  storm  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn.  The  Min- 
istry, accordingly,  only  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  1810,  falling 
as  soon  as  the  time  came  when  it  could  no  longer  avoid  taking  a 
definite  course  as  to  the  method  of  satisfying  Napoleon's  demands. 
It  would  not  probably  have  lasted  even  so  long  but  for  the  Aus- 
trian War  of  1809,  which  pre-occupied  Napoleon,  and  threw 
Prussia  into  the  background  for  the  better  part  of  a  year. 

We  have  seen  what  that  year  might  have  witnessed  but  for  the 
change  of  the  Prussian  Ministry.  Stein  and  Scharnhorst  might 
have  been  as  Bismaick  and  Moltke,  Stein  and  Gneisenau  as 
Chatham  and  Wolfe ;  the  North  of  Germany  might  have  been 
roused  to  help  the  South,  and,  however  Russia  might  oppose, 
Canning  in  England  would  perhaps  have  recognized  his  oppor- 

1  The  expressions  are  Rauke's. 
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timitv  auil  assisted  Prussia,  unw  that  tlio  days  of  I  laiii,f\vit/,  and 
Hfimswii-k  wiTi'  cU-arly  o\in\  As  it  was,  tlit>  North  of  (u'nnaiiy 
was  aotivo  onouijh  to  show  how  jxrcat  a  rhaiiLj*'  liad  |)asscd  over 
|nil>lir  fiH'linj^,  but  not  active  cnonLch  to  achicvf  an\  lliinLj. 
Several  risinij^  occuriftl,  Katt  inadr  a  Imld  allcnipt  to  sci/r  iho 
fortress  of  Mai;d«d)nri;,  l)ornlu'ri^  caUi'd  the  l-'dci'toratc  of  Ilcs- 
son  to  anus,  Si-hill  manduMl  out  of  I'lcrlin  at  the  head  of  his 
hussars,  and,  after  wandcrinj^  to  and  fro  for  a  tiiue,  n<)(  posses- 
sion of  Stralsund.  An<l  everywhere  in  the  North,  as  in  the 
Tirol  and  on  the  Danuhe,  wi-  feel  that  we  are  hreatliinj^  a  ncnv 
atinospliere.  The  war  has  bceonie  jioetieal  and  is  fidl  of  matter 
for  ronianoe  and  hallad.  It  is  as  thouL:,li  (he  new  ('euliiry  lien^mi 
now,  rather  than  nine  yeais  earliei-.  with  fresh  fi'elin^s  and  fresh 
virtues, and  as  if  the  lon^  iron  a^e  of  ihirope,  the  a^e  of  military 
absolutism,  after  creating  its  greatest  re[)resentative  in  Napoleon, 
showed  signs  of  wearing  itself  out  by  its  own  excess,  liut  for 
Avant  of  the  unity  that  Stein  might  have  given  them,  all  these 
attempts  are  abortive.  Katt  and  Diirnbeig  made  their  escape, 
Schill  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  Brunswick  made  his  way  to 
Euirhuul :  and  when  the  Treatv  between  France  and  Austria 
was  concludeil  in  October,  the  North  of  Germany  sank  again 
into  silent  subjection  like  the  South.  Meanwhile,  the  Prussian 
Government  had  played  again  almost  the  same  part  as  in  1805. 
It  had  not  intervened  in  the  war,  but  it  had  given  almost  as  much 
offence  to  Napoleon  as  it  could  have  given  by  intervention.  It 
did  not  know  how  deeply  the  Czar  had  pledged  himself  at  Erfurt 
and  thought,  as  Stein  had  thought,  that  wdien  once  the  war  had 
begun  he  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  Europe.  In  May,  that 
is,  after  the  campaign  had  opened  unfavorably  for  Austria,  and 
when  Napoleon  was  already  in  Vienna,  Frederick  William 
promised  to  come  to  the  help  of  Austria  as  soon  as  his  army  should 
be  ready.  Again,  as  in  1805,  attempts  were  made  to  hurry  him 
acrainst  his  will  into  a  decision.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  invaded 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  pushed  his  march  as  far  as  Thorn,  in 
hopes  that  Bliicher  might  act  as  Garibaldi  did  in  1860,  and  leave 
his  King  no  choice.  Colonel  Steigentesch  was  openly  sent  to 
negotiate  at  Konigsberg  and  drove  the  King  to  inquire  whether 
he  came  as  an  ambassador  to  himself,  or  as  an  emissary  to  seduce 
his  troops.  But  at  the  same  time  the  King  said,  '  I  hope  to  come  ; 
nay,  I  hope  not  to  come  alone,'  and  Steigentesch  took  care  that 
Napoleon  should  hear  of  this  utterance.    It  is  worth  noticing  —  so 
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apt  are  we  to  imagine  Napoleon  always  as  dictating  peace  after  a 
crushing  victory  —  that  after  the  Battle  of  Wagram  Prussia  still 
contemplates  joining  Austria,  and  even  more  so  than  before,  as 
she  believes  that  Russia  will  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  hold 
with  Napoleon.  The  Convention  of  Znaym,  which  followed  that 
battle,  is  regarded  by  Prussia  as  a  contrivance  on  the  part  of 
Austria  to  give  the  other  Powers  time  to  come  to. her  help.  The 
battle  took  place  early  in  July,  but  Prussia's  views  are  still  war- 
like in  September.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  failure  of 
the  Walcheren  Expedition  late  in  August  and  Wellington's 
retreat  after  Talavera  than  the  defeat  of  Wagram,  that  deter- 
mined Austria  to  another  disadvantageous  peace.  ]\Ieanvvhile 
Prussia  had  almost  ceased  to  conceal  her  views  from  Napoleon. 
She  had  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  War  Contribution,  and 
when  she  got  no  answer,  had  begun  to  delay  her  payments  or  to 
pay  smaller  sums.  The  money  saved  in  this  way  was  expended 
upon  military  preparations,  and  Altenstein  himself  describes 
some  acts  of  the  Prussian  Government  at  this  time  as  almost 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  Peace  should  bring  a  new  time  of  trial  for  Prussia. 
She  was  now  to  suffer  not  only  for  the  acts  of  Schill  but  for  the 
ambiguous  bearing  of  her  Government ;  it  seems  too  that  the 
change  in  Napoleon's  policy  which  now  began,  the  disposition 
he  showed  to  leave  his  equal  ally  Russia  for  a  submissive  ally 
such  as  he  hoped  to  find  in  Austria,  was  also  unfavorable  to 
Prussia.  From  the  time  of  Tilsit  a  certain  forbearance  towards 
Prussia  had  been  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  Napoleon  and  the  Czar,  and  accordingly  harshness 
towards  Prussia  was  the  first  sign  of  the  dissolution  of  that 
arrangement.  Napoleon  began  to  press  more  than  ever  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Contribution,  a  payment  always  impossible  and 
more  impossible  than  ever  now  that  arrears  had  been  suffered  to 
accumulate.  And  now,  when  this  impossibility  was  pleaded,  he 
began  to  say  that  if  money  was  not  to  be  found  he  was  ready  to 
accept  territory  instead.  '  I  shall  fix  a  term,'  he  writes,  '  and  if 
Prussia  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (that  is,  pay  money 
or  cede  territory)  before  the  term  has  expired,  my  troops  will 
have  orders  to  march  in  again  and  take  possession.  I  shall  know 
how  to  enforce  payment.'  It  was  reported  more  definitely  that 
on  March  7,  1810,  he  had  said  to  the  Princess  Thurn  and  Taxis 
(sister  of  Queen  Louise),  '  If  the  King  of  Prussia  does  not  pay, 
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ho  imisi  I'l'do  SiU'sia  to  iiu'.'  ra\iiit'iit,  liowrvcr,  was  out  of  tho 
question  ;  out  of  0S,O00,0<M)  fr.  \vlii«-li  Prussia  was  bound  to  pay 
\>\  .Maivh  S,  IslO,  omIv  li;i,0()0,OOU  had  l.r.Mi  i)aid  on  January 
1st.  In  those  circunistanct's,  iht-  Ministry,  on  March  IJiIi,  dnw 
up  the  foHowin;^  representation:  — 

The  KinpiTor  Xiii'dIchh  iii.sists  on  tin*  .strict  fulfiliufiit  (if  tlie  treaties. 
Tills,  esjH'i'ialiy  .siiiee  the  failure  of  the  Duteh  inaii,  lias  beeoiue  iinpossililo. 
It  has  proltnhly  been  the  intention  of  the  Freiieh  (iovernnient  tlnouj^liout, 
to  force  the  Kinjj  to  a  ci'ssion  of  territory;  at  any  rate,  such  is  its  intention 
now.  Trussia  has  no  means  of  resistance,  for  her  only  ally,  Russia,  neither 
will  nor  jwrhaps  can  heli>  her,  and  the  j,'reatest  misfortune  that  could  liefall 
Prussia  would  be  a  breach  between  France  ami  l!ussi;i.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  of  the  utmost  imporlance  that  the  cession  made  should  as  little 
as  jHissible  exceed  in  value  tin;  auu>imt  of  the  ilebt,  and  should  be  such  as 
to  establish  the  closest  alliance  with  France,  and  the  most  satisfactory  rela- 
tion, not  only  with  France,  but  with  her  allies,  Saxony  and  the  Duchy  of 
AVarsaw. 

This  hinguage  was  evidently  intended  to  describe  Silesia. 

Once  more,  and  in  a  more  fatal  form  than  ever,  is  Prussia 
threatened  with  that  necessity  -which  hitherto  had  never  actually 
come  upon  her,  the  necessity  of  becoming  not  merely  the  victim 
of  Napoleon  but  his  active  slave.  The  '  closest  alliance '  now 
spoken  of  by  the  Ministry  means  of  course  an  offensive  alliance 
against  all  his  enemies,  including  Russia,  and  with  this  is  now 
coupled  the  cession  of  the  hard-won  acquisition  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Once  more  the  danger  was  averted,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  a  kind  of  revolution  in  tlie  Prussian  Government. 
It  appears  that  at  the  beginning  of  1809  a  book  had  been  pub- 
lished entitled  '  Thoughts  of  a  Man  of  Business  on  the  Needs  of 
the  State  and  on  the  Deficiency  of  Money,'  by  a  certain  Kabruhn 
of  Danzig.  In  this  book  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  show 
that  the  system  then  pursued  by  Englnnd  might  be  applied  with 
modifications  to  Prussia.  The  Bank  of  England  had  long  since 
suspended  its  specie  payment,  yet  England  had  supported  four- 
teen years  of  war  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  impoverishment. 
This  was  because  England  hud  credit,  and  credit  Prussia  had 
not.  But  the  Prussian  Government  had  Domain  lands,  and 
there  was  a  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  particularly  in  Sile- 
sia, which  might  at  need  be  applied  to  public  purposes,  as  the 
Church  property  had  been  applied  in  Finance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.     It  would  be  possible  then  to  give  to  Napoleon, 
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if  necessary,  the  whole  metallic  currency  of  the  country,  and 
fall  back  for  domestic  uses  upon  assignats  secured  upon  land. 
This  book  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Hardenberg  and  he 
had  made  suggestions  founded  upon  it  as  early  as  March,  1809. 
His  suggestions  had  passed  unnoticed,  but  in  the  crisis  which 
had  now  arrived  Prince  Wittgenstein  recollected  them.  In  the 
night  of  March  11-12  he  drew  up  in  great  hurry  and  excitement 
a  memorial,  which  he  presented  to  the  King.  Had  not  England 
carried  on  war  by  means  of  advances  from  a  Bank  which  was 
independent  of  the  Government  but  through  which  the  money 
of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government? 
He  was  sure  he  could  find  in  the  Prussian  territories  25,000  men 
who  would  each  lay  down  4000  thalers  and  form  themselves 
into  a  Bank  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000  thalers,  of  which  at 
least  a  fourth  part  would  be  in  bullion.  He  pointed  to  Harden- 
berg as  a  man  capable  of  carrying  such  a  scheme  into  effect. 

Prince  Wittgenstein  is  known  to  us  as  an  adventurer,  to  whom 
it  would  be  little  safe  or  creditable  for  a  great  King  to  trust  him- 
self ;  even  Hardenberg  hardly  professed  to  be  a  financier ;  and 
the  scheme  itself  had  a  chimerical  appearance.  But  it  seems 
that  the  King  had  already  formed  a  low  opinion  of  his  Minis- 
ters. He  had  been  heard  to  remark,  when  the  Austrian  Ministers 
were  spoken  of  slightingly,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  was  in  the 
same  situation  as  himself.  Perhaps  experience  had  raised  his 
standard  of  men.  Altenstein  had  certainly  much  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  vastly  superior  to  the 
advisers  with  whom  the  King  had  appeared  so  well  satisfied  in 
the  times  before  1806.  He  had  come  in  with  Hardenberg  when 
things  changed  for  the  better;  we  meet  with  him  in  the  society 
of  Schon  and  Niebuhr  ;  no  one  writes  with  more  contempt  of 
the  old  corrupt  system  ;  no  one  was  bolder  in  planning  compre- 
hensive reforms.  He  had  not  indeed  been  a  great  reformer  in 
office  ;  but  Ave  might  expect  that  the  King  at  least,  so  little  given 
to  bold  innovation,  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  rest  after  the 
breathless  race  which  Stein  had  given  him.  It  was  otherwise, 
and  we  now  find  the  King,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign,  turn- 
ing away  from  his  Ministers  because  they  are  not  energetic 
enough  and  because  they  propose  to  him  a  cession  which  he 
thinks  humiliating.  He  had  perhaps  learnt,  after  trial  first  of 
Hardenberg  and  then  of  Stein,  to  feel  himself  happier,  if  not 
safer,  in  strong  hands  than  in  weak  ones. 
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On  the  very  day,  Marrli  14tlj,  on  wliicli  tlic  Rcjiort  of  liis 
Miuist(M-s  n'ronuiu'iulin:^  tlu'  fcssioii  of  Silesia  was  laid  hcforo 
tlio  Kintr.  H  ooiiritT  wtMit  out  to  suininon  liardt'iilicrL^  from  liis 
retironuMit  at  liis  hrotlit-r's  house  at  (irohiKJc.  lie  carried,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  those  hew  itehin<^  notes  from  (^iieen  i>ouise. 
'  \  our  neiL,'hl)orhood  can  il<i  us  nothin:^  hut  ^ood.  I  should  re- 
pird  it  as  a  new  proof  of  your  fiiendship  ....  (I  real  (lod  I  what 
a  situatitui  is  ours  I  I  am  (|uiie  ill.  (iod  hle.ss  tho.se  who  mean 
honestly  !  That  nu>ans  that  I  pra\  for  you.'  A  ne<^fotiation 
hej^an,  which  en«led  with  the  expulsion  of  the  .Minister.s  and  the 
appointment  of  IIardenher<;,  hy  an  Order  of  Cabinet  of  Juno 
4tli,  to  the  oflieo  of  Chanei'llor  of  State  witli  the  same  sort  of 
dictatorial  authority  that  he  had  held  before.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  negotiation  llardenberg  refuses  to  send  in  a 
plan  on  the  ground  that  lie  does  not  po.ssess  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, lie  confines  himself  to  laying  it  down  that  every  ex- 
tremity must  be  resorted  to  sooner  than  the  cession  of  Silesia, 
and  at  a  meeting  with  the  King  on  May  2,  he  declared  that  the 
whole  Ministry  must  be  dismissed  as  having  become  unworthy 
of  holding  office  through  the  propo.sal  they  had  made.  The 
next  question  was  of  obtaining  from  Napoleon  a  revocation  of 
that  disabling  sentence  which  he  had  passed  on  llardenberg  at 
the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  Napoleon  granted  this. 
Thus  Hardenberg  found  himself  in  his  60th  year  for  the  second 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  the  position  he  now 
gained  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  change  made  was  for  the 
better.  Probably  Hardenberg  was  the  best  of  available  states- 
men to  pilot  Prussia  through  the  stormy  time  which  was  before 
her.  He  inspired  both  the  King  and  foreign  courts  with  confi- 
dence. He  also  had  energy  enough  to  take  up  again  the  work 
of  internal  reform  which  his  predecessors  had  dropped,  and  the 
Edicts  of  1810,  lyll  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  1807, 
1808.  But  it  was  a  change  which  had  a  misleading  appearance, 
and  was  by  no  means  what  it  professed  to  be.  Hardenberg 
seems  to  return  to  office  in  order  to  save  Silesia  by  discovering 
new  sources  of  revenue  by  which  to  satisfy  Napoleon's  demands, 
and  this  appearance  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
before  his  return  Silesia  .seems  on  the  point  of  being  surrendered, 
afterwards  the  danger  is  found  to  have  blown  over.  Yet  it  has 
been  calculated  that  w^hatever  else  Hardenberg  may  have  done, 
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he  did  not  actually  make  more  satisfactory  payments  than  his 
predecessors,  that  the  bold  scheme  of  finance  which  was  to  save 
the  State  was  in  fact  abandoned  and  very  different  measures  sub- 
stituted for  it  when  he  was  once  in  office,  and  that  accordingly 
Silesia  must  have  been  saved  to  the  Monarchy  by  some  other 
cause  independent  of  Hardenberg's  return. 

Let  us  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  mere  impossible  romance 
which  represents  Napoleon  as  actuated  by  passion  or  revenge  in 
those  great  decisions  of  his  which  changed  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  we  shall  see  at  once  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  was 
resolved  to  seize  Silesia  if  a  certain  monthly  sum  were  not  paid 
him  by  Prussia.  We  may  be  sure  that  however  much  Prussia 
paid,  he  would  seize  Silesia  if  it  served  his  policy  to  do  so  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  he  would  not  seize  it  otherwise,  however 
little  Prussia  might  pay.  Assuredly  the  fate  of  Silesia  did  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  the  state  of  Prussian  finance ;  it  de- 
pended on  Napoleon's  relations  to  Russia  and  Austria.  He  was 
desirous  of  getting  possession  of  it  because  it  would  strengthen 
his  position  in  the  East  of  Germany,  which  became  deeply  inter- 
esting to  him  as  soon  as  he  began  to  foresee  a  breach  with  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  bore  in  mind  that  he  could  not  seize  it 
without  alarming  and  alienating  Austria.  If  in  the  early  months 
of  1810  he  threatens  to  seize  it  unless  Prussia  pays  up,  this  only 
means  that  at  that  time  he  was  thinking  principally  of  his  rela- 
tions to  Russia ;  if  after  Hardenberg's  return  nothing  more  is 
said  of  Silesia,  this  is  not  because  of  Hardenberg's  return,  but 
perhaps  because  Napoleon  was  just  then  intent  upon  winning  the 
Austrian  alliance,  or  it  may  be  because  his  Spanish  affairs  did 
not  just  then  allow  him  to  think  of  such  an  annexation  in  Ger- 
many. In  like  manner  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  Napoleon 
felt  actually  indignant  and  vindictive  towards  Prussia  because 
she  did  not  fulfil  impossible  obligations  towards  him  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  her  by  sheer  force.  We  might  indeed  have 
blamed  Hardenberg  if  he  had  really,  as  he  professed  to  do,  found 
new  means  of  filling  Napoleon's  treasury  out  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  To  pay  him  as  little  as  possible  should  in  fact  have 
been  the  first  object  of  the  Prussian  Government,  since  his  treat- 
ment of  Prussia  was  in  reality  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
amount  of  her  payments.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  that  no  increase  in  the  payments  preceded  his  adoption  of  a 
milder  tone  after  the  return  of  Hardenberg. 
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It  stH'ins  not  uiilikflv  lli:it  1  l;ir(lciil>«'r^f  liiiiiscir  fiilK  iiiulcr- 
stood  this,  ami  that  he  d'nl  not  really  atlaili  the  iniiKu  laiicc  ho 
professed  to  attaeh  to  his  new  I'mancial  jilaii.  Tliat  ]>laii  was 
}>erhaps  the  diplomatic  expedient  wliirli  \\;is  to  j)a\c  his  way 
haik  to  j)ow«M-,  whih'  his  j)iivate  desitrn  was  simply  to  save  the 
countrv  l»v  enemy,  hv  suironndin<r  himself  with  ijood  nun,  and 
by  int(dli<;enee  and  adroitness  in  diploinaey.  rciliaps  it  would 
have  been  well  if  some  o[  the  ]>olitieians  to  whom  he  now  made 
advant'es  eonld  have  seen  his  c(»n<luet  in  this  li-dit. 

Niel)nhr,  since  his  retnrn  from  Holland,  had  held  a  post  in  tiic 
Financial  I)i']>artment,  which  gave  him  the  principal  charge  of 
the  Pnblic  Debt.  NN'hile  the  negotiation  between  the  King  and 
IlartK'nberg  was  going  on.  Ins  iiiitable  temper  had  Ix-eii  pi-o- 
voked  by  llardenberg's  proceecbngs.  HardenlxM-g  writes  that  lie 
liad  fonnd  all  the  ollicials  ready  to  give  him  information  except 
Niebuhr,  whom  he  describes  as  'a  noble  bnt  irritable  ])erson, 
Avlio  raises  ghosts  in  order  to  fight  them.'  On  j\lay  2ord  Nie- 
buhr resigned  his  post,  alleging  that  the  danger  wdiich  threat- 
ened the  country  from  the  French  in  March  had  been  averted 
solely  b}'  the  prospect  which  just  tluu  offered  of  floating  his 
Dutch  loan,  and  that  llardenberg's  last  step,  -which  consisted  in 
procuring  from  the  King  an  order  to  suspend  some  financial 
operations  begun  by  Altenstein,  had  brought  the  department 
into  an  intolerable  condition.  He  was  perhaps  in  this  frame  of 
mind  when  he  was  asked  to  report  on  the  financial  scheme.  His 
report  contained  a  solemn  denunciation  of  it  as  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  the  State,  and  departing  from  the  ordinary  rule  he  delivered 
this  report  not  to  Hardenberg  but  to  the  King  himself.  But  the 
King  had  already  committed  himself  to  Hardenberg,  and  to  listen 
to  such  a  personal  appeal  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  new 
Premier.  A  negotiation  follow-ed  between  the  two  statesmen, 
Hardenberg  entreating  Xiebuhr  to  send  in  his  owai  plan,  Avhich 
he  said  '  he  would  willingly  adopt  if  it  were  better.'  This,  how- 
ever, Niebuhr  refused  to  do  unless  he  might  have  the  supreme 
and  exclusive  charge  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Hardenberg 
appears  to  have  actually  offered  him  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  only  to  have  stipulated  that  his  plan  should  first  be  known, 
discussed,  and  adopted.  Even  this  Niebuhr  refused,  declaring 
that  '  it  was  positively  wrong  to  reveal  excellent  means  so  long 
as  they  might  be  used  in  connection  w'ith  perverted  measures, 
and  thus  promote  the   ruin  of  the  country.'     He  retired  from 
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public  life  and  began  his  brilliant  professorial  career  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  which  was  just  then  coming  into  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  such  conduct  was  only  reasonable  on  the 
supposition  that  Hardenberg  would  allow  no  alteration  of  the 
main  features  of  his  scheme  ;  and  considering  the  flourish  with 
which  the  scheme  had  been  brought  forward  this  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  case,  had  not  Hardenberg  explained  so 
carefully  to  Niebuhr  that  it  was  not  so.  He  seems  to  have  put 
himself  unreservedly  in  Niebuhr's  hands,  as  though  he  had  said,  — 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect;  why  take  it, 
I'm  all  submission,  what  you'd  have  it  make  it. 

And  in  the  end,  as  we  have  said,  it  did  dwindle  away  till 
scarcely  any  thing  remained  of  it. 

Stein's  sentence  was  passed  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  W. 
V.  Humboldt,  written  October  28th :  — 

I  positively  cannot  approve  the  conduct  of  Schon  and  Niebuhr;  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  Finance  Minister,  he  declined  it  because  of  his  disapproval 
of  the  proposed  plan,  and  because  the  King  had  no  confidence  in  him.  This 
confidence  he  mig-ht  acquire;  he  had  the  Chancellor  as  mediator  and  support, 
the  plan  itself  was  under  discussion  a7id  trill  pruhalily  he  much  modified.  Nie- 
buhr declares  his  dissentient  opinion ;  Hardenberg  invites  him  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  to  send  in  another  plan ;  to  this  he  gives  no  answer,  but  instead, 
hands  in  to  the  King  a  lengthy  argument  against  Hardenberg's  scheme,  with- 
out proposing  any  thing  else,  and  now  wants  to  pass  for  a  martyr  of  truth. 
All  this  is  nothing  but  a  refined  egoism,  and  the  mania  so  mucli  in  vogue  be- 
yond the  Elbe  of  jwuring  a  sauce  of  high-sounding,  pretentious  phrases  over 
quite  ordinary  actions. 

We  axe  told  that  later,  when  he  had  fuller  information,  he 
changed  this  opinion,  and  expressed  full  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Niebuhr  and  Schon.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  he  changed 
the  opinion  he  formed  at  first  in  favor  of  Hardenberg's  plan ;  it 
is  also  true  that  in  narrating  these  occurrences  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy he  passes  a  very  harsh  judgment  upon  Hardenberg's  character 
and  then  adds,  '  He  began  his  administration  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  former  Ministers,  whose  Departments  he  took  to  himself, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  H.  v. 
Kircheisen  received,  and  of  two  very  deserving  men,  Privy 
Councillors  v.  Schon  and  Niebuhr,  because  they  vigorously  ex- 
posed the  emptiness  of  his  chimeiical  financial  plans.'  But  these 
words  contain  no  approval  of  Niebuhr's  conduct,  and  it  would  also, 
I  believe,  be  quite  unfair  to  accept  literally  an  estimate  of  Har- 
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ilonluM'^  wliifli  is  full  of  llu'  hitU'iiU'ss  tMij^ciidfit'd  in  lln'  iiii^i y 
controviM'sirsof  a  imioh  later  lime.  Co-operation  in  pnltjic  alTaiis 
^voulll  Ite  seareelv  possible,  it  si-enis  tn  nic  on  sucli  iinconi- 
promisinix  prineiples  as  those  of  Niduilir.  As  .1  ni:iitcinf  fact 
IlanletiberLT  'li'l  not  ruin  tin-  Stati',  as  Nielinlii-  |»if(liete(l  he 
Avoulii,  hut  steered  it  safely  into  poit  witlinut  Nieluihr's  hel]). 
Hut  is  it  Konian  to  ahaiulon  the  State  at  tlie  moment  when  you 
think  it  is  on  the  vevLje  of  ruin,  ami  when  you  lielieve  youiself  to 
possess  the  seeret  that  will  save  it,  in  order  that  you  ma\  <^n\e 
brilliant  lectures  on  ancient  history?  Is  ntit  this  rather  the 
quietism  of  (loethe,  against  which,  in  theory,  Niebulir  iimtests  so 
strongly?  lie  justilied  his  conduct  to  himself  by  an  extravagant 
depreciation  of  llardenberg  (in  whom  he  afterwards  declared 
that,  thougli  prejiared  to  like  him  in  spite  of  the  irregularities  of 
his  private  life,  he  had  been  more  disappointed  than  in  any  other 
man  he  had  ever  met,  except  Johannes  .Miiller),  and  by  picturing 
the  general  ruin  to  his  timorous  imagination  as  on  the  yery  point 
of  taking  place.     Thus  lie  writes  to  Stein  :  — 

On  the  situation  of  an  unhappy  State  in  wliicli  your  Excellency  cannot 
but  take  an  interest,  nothing  can  be  saiil  in  a  few  words,  for  the  very  reason 
that  everj-  thing  is  paltry  and  miserable.  A  change  of  Ministry  that  has 
closed  the  reign  of  conceited  egoists  establishes  that  of  a  still  worse  set; 
"What  does  your  Excellency  say  to  Scharnweber  and  Oelssen  as  the  inspirers 
of  Ilardenberg,  who  is  grown  altngetlier  incapable,  and  has  been  spurred 
into  a  financial  escapade  by  Kabruhn's  publication?  or  to  F(urst)  W(ittgen- 
stein)  as  his  acknowledged  patron,  under  whose  protection  and  by  whose  in- 
trigues he  has  made  liis  way  back  to  the  promised  land  of  the  Ministry  ? 
One  is  struck  dumb  before  the  presumption  with  which  the  flattest  ignorance 
delivers  oracles,  the  complacency  with  which  this  weak  fool  congratulates 
himself  among  the  rocks  upon  which  his  clumsy  hand  will  infallibly  in  a  few 
days  steer  the  rotten  ship.  To  me  it  seems  the  last  phase  of  our  bewilder- 
ment which  precedes  the  final  ruin. 

Thus  have  the  base  people  who  assailed  your  Excellency  fallen  by  the 
same  hands  and  through  the  same  intrigues  that  were  used  against  you. 

This  last  sentence  may  require  a  little  explanation.  Hardenberg 
had  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Altenstein,  Xagler,  and  Beyme. 
Dohna,  whom  we  haye  regarded  as  Stein's  nominee,  \vas  not  at 
first  expelled  :  and  the  three  who  were  might  be  regarded  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party  which  had  overthrown  Stein.  AVittgenstein 
had  been  the  instrument  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases 
Napoleon's   name    had   been    made    use    of. 

In  order  to  explain  the  harshness  of  Stein's  language  when  he 
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charges  Niebulir  with  a  '  refined  egoism,'  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that,  though  Niebuhr  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
he  certainly  did  not  sacrifice  any  thing  to  it.  He  was  the  very 
opposite  of  a  martyr.  His  letters  show  that  before  the  return  of 
Hardenberg  was  thought  of,  his  distaste  for  official  life  and  his 
yearning  for  a  life  of  study  had  become  almost  irresistible.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  V.  Raunier  he  had  no  capacity  for  business.  '  The 
tenderness  of  his  character  became  weakness,  as  soon  as  prompt 
decision  and  firm  action  were  w^anted  rather  than  reasoning;. 
Niebuhr,  said  Minister  Stein,  is  only  useful  as  a  Dictionary  to 
look  things  out  in.'  This  writer  describes  him  as  having  brouo-ht 
his  section,  that  of  the  public  debt,  into  utter  confusion,  and  says 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  help  him.  Hints,  suggestions, 
statements  laboriously  drawn,  were  laid  before  him  in  vain. 
'  Every  thing  disappeai'ed  in  Niebuhr's  great  writing-desk,  out  of 
which  7iulla  redemptio.''  However  this  may  be  —  and  perhaps 
V.  Raumer  writes  in  the  interest  of  Hardenberg  —  Niebuhr  in 
throwing  up  his  place  and  passing  into  the  University  of  Berlin, 
which  opened  in  this  very  year  at  Michaelmas,  took  a  step 
which  not  only  turned  out  most  fortunate  for  him  in  the  end  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  but  gratified  his  tastes  and 
inclination  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  moment.  He  showed 
how  infinitely,  like  most  of  his  countrymen  in  that  age,  he  pre- 
ferred the  vita  umbrati/is  to  action,  and  it  is  of  real  importance 
to  recognize  that  it  was  so  because  from  his  writings  we  should 
take  him  to  be  a  strenuous  patriot  of  the  antique  type. 

Stein  himself,  on  being  consulted,  sent  in  a  critique  of  the 
plan  on  August  2nd.  Niebuhr  and  he  agree  in  recommending 
an  Income  Tax,  which  Hardenberg  had  rejected  as  '  inquisitorial, 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  condemned  by  opinion.' 
He  remarks  that,  — 

As  to  Opinion,  it  is  little  to  be  considered  in  Prussia,  where  reigns  a 
deep-rooted  egoism,  imperfect  culture,  dissoluteness,  combined  with  ISTorth- 
ern  hardness  and  rudeness.  This  unruly  public  opinion  must  be  corrected 
by  severe  punishments,  and  not  led  still  further  astray  by  forbearance  and 
compliance.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  ill-will  and  misrepresentation  com- 
bined in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  protocols  and  debates  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Electoral  Mark  on  the  Income  Tax. 

But  he  is  more  willing  than  Niebuhr  or  Schon  to  allow  of  the 
increase  of  paper  money,  which  made  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scheme.    Disendowment  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
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ami  of  till'  OnltT  of  St.  John,  wli'u-li  had  also  been  proposed,  Jio 
apjirovos,  ImiI  lir  ii'i-oiniiu'iuls  thai  the  neoessarv  reseiNcs  luado 
for  tht'  luaintenaiu't'  of  reli<;ious  woiship  and  of  cdiicalioiial  iii- 
.•^tilutions  should  not  Ix-  plaii'd  uiidt-i-  thi'  coiitrol  of  {\\i>  State. 
He  ^oes  on  to  speak  ol  other  nu'asiui's  whirli  lu-  liohls  necessary 
to  1)1'  takiMi  :  — 

Olio  of  tlio  most  nooossnrv  is  ;v  Ix'ttcr  coiiipositidM  of  lln'  Ministry,  «lis- 
iiiissal  of  till'  \v»';ik-lit':iilt><l,  rhimsy,  miiiillt'ss  and  tiiaiactrrlfss  I)  (Dnlma,  I 
.siiplKisc,  to  wlioso  dflii'iencirs  iStfin's  t>\i's  liavc  W'vu  DpciUMl),  of  (;(olz), 
who  has  Wooine  useli's-s  and  conteinpliMi'  tlii-otiL(lt  enii)tin('ss,  .sloth,  and 
iinliapi>y  <Ji>nH'stic  riiTunistanofs.  Tlie  foriinT  niij^lit  he  ri'phiocd  hy  V(inck('), 
thi'  hitter  hy  n(innhoMt ).  wlio  would  at  tlu'  saim-  time  ailiniidsti'r  the  .section 
of  ruhlio  Instruction.  The  (Icpartnient  of  Finance  nmst  he  tjiven  to  Schon, 
but  under  the  express  obligation  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  linauce  agreed  0^)011 
beforehand. 

He  continues,  — 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  nobles  and  ofTicials  is  so  corrupt  and  refrac- 
tory, that  it  cannot  be  regenerated  without  strong  measures,  such  as  suddeu 
dismissals,  arrests,  banishment  to  small  jilaces  of  the  people  who  are  active 
in  spreading  mischievous  opinions  or  undermining  the  resolutions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, wherever  they  are  isolated  and  fall  under  observation,  c.  g.  N'  (Xa- 
gler),  Z""  (Ziustrow),  II"  (Ilagen).  All  attem]its  on  the  part  of  the  King's 
courtiers  to  injure  the  Head  of  the  State  must  be  inexorably  punished,  they 
must  be  instantly  disnnssed  and  their  behavior  punished;  the  maxims  fol- 
lowed by  Richelieu  to  control  an  nnbridled,  mutinous,  intriguing  nation, 
must  be  adopted.  We  must  not  be  troubled  by  outcry;  a  great  counter- 
party will  form  itself  through  wise,  strong,  and  beneticent  government, 
proper  assignment  of  posts,  &c.,  and  througli  guidance  of  literature. 

Authorship  influences  the  Germans  more  than  other  nations,  on  account 
of  their  jiassion  for  reading  and  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  are 
influenced  in  some  way  by  the  public  educational  institutions.  This  passion 
for  reading  is  caused  by  their  tranquil  temperament,  their  inclination  for  an 
inner  life  of  contemplation,  and  their  political  .system  which  commits  public 
affairs  to  a  few  officials  and  not  to  the  nation.  The  number  of  authors  is 
greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  since  the  great 
number  of  institutes  of  learning  gives  occupation  and  support  to  a  crowd  of 
sacant.^.  "We  must  work  on  these  to  save  the  Kingdoin  of  Tnith  and  Riglit, 
and  frustrate  the  wretched  mischievous  writers,  who  represent  the  actual 
state  of  things  as  beneficial. 

He  goes  on  in  tliis  strain,  repeating  much  that  we  have  read 
already  in  tlie  Political  Testament. 

There  had  been  a  quarrel  about  paper  money  as  early  as  1805 
between  SchrJn  and  Stein,  and  no  doubt  the  dangers  of  paper 
money  were  much  greater  now  than  they  had  been  at  that  time, 
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for  there  was  all  the  difference  imaginable  between  Prussia  in 
1805  and  Prussia  in  1810.  Then  it  was  to  all  appearance  at  the 
yery  zenith  of  its  greatness,  a  mighty  state  of  almost  10,000,000 
of  inhabitants  and  guarded  by  a  mighty  army  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  men.  Now  it  had  about  half  that  population  and 
about  one-sixth  of  that  army,  while  its  very  existence  was  not 
secure  for  a  year.  Niebuhr  and  Schon  wei-e  now  agreed,  and  it 
may  be  rightly,  in  recommending  great  financial  caution.  On 
August  16th  Schon  wrote  to  Stein  about  the  effect  of  his  partial 
approval  of  Hardenberg's  scheme,  as  follows :  — 

Wilberforce  the  Pious  says:  'When  Governments  begin  to  sink,  and 
Heaven's  decree  is  gone  forth,  you  can  no  longer  say,  This  or  that  man  is 
re.sponsible,  this  or  that  occurrence  determines  tlie  result.  Every  one  brings 
a  fagot  to  the  fire,  Heaven  stauds  higher  than  all  intelligence,  and  reason- 
ing lags  behind  events.'  Thus  speaks  the  pious  man  as  observer  of  what 
was  and  seer  of  what  was  to  be.  And  only  so  was  it  possible  that  the  con- 
stant man  ('  felsenfest '  —  '  Tu  es  Petrus  ')  should  with  pure  and  noble  inten- 
tion send  a  message,  which  indeed  did  much  good,  but  pretty  well  undid  or 
made  doubtful  what  the  Dane  and  the  Prussian  were  on  the  point  of  accom- 
plishing by  hard  toil.  Both  said.  Paper  and  People  and  Money  and  Bank 
and  Country  and  Duty  and  Tax  and  Sale  (in  short  bold  finance  in  so  critical 
a  situation)  can  only  lead  to  destruction.  The  Dane,  the  gentle  Dane  (*.  e. 
Niebuhr).  was  so  excited  that  he  warned  our  INIaster  himself,  spoke  to  him 
respectfully  but  frankly,  and  brought  hatred  and  enmity  upon  himself  by 
doing  so.  Tlie  Prussian  too  (he  is  speaking  of  himself  as  a  native  of  the 
Province  of  Prussia)  did  what  duty  prescribed;  and  now,  it  seems,  Dane  and 
Prussian  alike  will  have  to  betake  themselves  to  their  homes.  Both  will 
carry  information  of  what  they  did. 

Stein  replies  to  the  quotation  from  the  pious  Wilberforce  by 
quoting — very  appropriately,  I  cannot  but  think  —  texts  of 
Scripture  which  enjoin  strength,  constancy  and  candor,  and  goes 
on  to  justify  his  advice,  not  as  liking  paper  money  or  forced 
loans,  but  as  admitting  of  them  as  a  desperate  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  country  within  the  year  during  which  he 
thinks  the  Spanish  War  would  divert  Napoleon's  attention  from 
Prussia.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  lurks  in  this 
reasoning  the  inveterate  misconception  that  Napoleon  intended 
to  keep  his  engagements. 

The  general  support  which  was  given  by  Stein  to  Hardenberg 
at  this  crisis  may  perhaps  have  considerably  smoothed  the  new 
Minister's  difficulties.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  it  by 
striving  to  connect  his  financial  policy  as  much  as  possible  with 
Stein's.     He   declared    Stein   to   be  his  master  in    finance,  and 
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souLjht  to  hnyo  i\  [K'rsonal  iiitrivicw  with  liim.  This  was 
arraiigt'il  tlirouLjh  (\)imt  Hi'tl»«u,  wliosc  house  at  Ihu-hwaM,  lyiiiLC 
close  to  tho  Moheinian  frontier,  was  useful  a^'ain  as  it  liad  Ipccu 
at  the  tinu' of  Stein's  lli^ht.  Alx.ut  Se|>tfnil>er  the  Itltli  the 
lueetinLl  took  phice.  Stein  ha\in<4-  lieen  fiiini>h«'il  heforehand  with 
many  important  papers,  as  the  eorrespoiuh-iu-e  hi-tween  llaKh'u- 
berLj  anil  Niehuhr,  a  linaneial  phm  and  other  doeunients  hy 
Sehiln.  These  jiapi'is  seem  to  have  eonvineed  hiui  of  tht;  expe- 
(lieney  of  at  h'ast  postponing  for  the  j)resent  a  new  emission  of 
paper  moiu'v,  and  to  have  stronj^ly  eonrnniecl  hiui  in  his  prefer- 
ence of  an  Ineome  Tax  to  a  forced  hian.  lie  also  adopteil  a 
suj^jj^'stion  of  Nii'ltuhr's  that  tlie  ecclesiastical  lands,  instead  of 
beini;  s»'eulari/,i'tl,  should  only  lie  made  the  basis  of  a  forced  loan 
taken  from  the  Churehes  which  owned  them.  What  passed  at 
the  interview  of  the  two  statesmen  is  not  know  n  ;  hut  Stein  a.s 
yet  is  so  far  from  sharinjjj  Niebuhr's  views,  that  he  declares  him- 
self soon  after  to  hope  much  from  the  energy  of  a  man  '  so  intel- 
ligent and  noble'  as  IIardenV)erg. 

The  result  of  so  much  deliberation  appeared  on  Oct.  27th  in 
two  Edicts  wliich  commence  the  series  of  Hardenberg's  reforms, 
as  Stein's  reforms  had  been  commenced  in  the  October  of  lb07. 
The  first  of  these  Edicts  is 'on 'the  altered  constitution  of  all 
superior  Departments  of  State  in  the  Prussian  jNIonarchy,'  tlie 
second  is  '  on  the  Finances  of  the  State,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ments with  resjiect  to  Taxation.'  The  first  has  two  objects  in 
view.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  continuation  of  Stein's  adminis- 
trative reform  —  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  consid- 
ered above  —  and  also  the  act  by  which  Hardenberg's  own 
dictatorial  position  is  defined.  The  difference  between  Harden- 
berg's first  dictatorship  and  the  dictatoi-ship  of  Stein  has  been 
pointed  out;  his  second  dictatorship  differs  from  his  first  and 
corresponds  closely^  to  that  of  Stein.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  dicta- 
torship of  war  but  of  reconstruction.  The  chancellor  of  State 
is  not,  as  Hardenberg  had  been  in  1807,  a  Foreign  Minister 
extending  his  control  over  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Finance;  on  the  contraiy,  he  is  not  Foreign  Minister  at  all. 
Golz  retains  tliat  Department.  But  Dohna  is  now  dismissed,  as 
Altenstein  Jiad  been  before,  and  Hardenberg  combines,  as  Stein 
had  done,  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance. 
Seated,  as  it  were,  here  as  in  his  headquarters,  he  extends  his  con- 
trol, also  as  Stein  had  done,  over  the  rest  of  the  administration. 
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The  second  Edict  contains  Hardenberg's  financial  plans  in  the 
shape  which  they  had  at  last  assumed.  It  announces  as  future 
measures  the  partial  disendowment  both  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  though  with 
the  reserve  of  wealth  sufficient  for  the  abundant  endowment  of 
the  priesthood,  of  schools,  and  of  benevolent  foundations,  also  the 
sale  of  the  Domains  ;  but  for  the  present  a  forced  loan  upon  both 
and  a  foreign  loan  are  to  suffice.  A  Commission  is  to  regulate 
the  Debts  incurred  by  the  Pi'ovinces  and  Communes  during  the 
war.  Exemptions  from  Land  Tax  are  abolished.  New^  Stamp 
Duties  are  announced,  also  a  Patent  Tax,  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation—  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  Edict  of  October — the 
removal  of  a  number  of  fetters  from  trade  and  industry.  The 
Edict  concludes  with  holding  out  to  the  nation  the  hope  of  '  a 
properly  organized  Representation  both  in  the  Provinces  and  for 
the  w4iole  State,  of  which  We  shall  gladly  seek  the  advice,  and 
in  which  We,  in  accordance  with  our  paternal  love  of  our  sub- 
jects, shall  gladly  give  to  our  loyal  subjects  continual  evidence 
that  the  condition  of  the  State  and  of  the  Finances  improves, 
and  that  the  sacrifices  made  for  that  purpose  are  not  in  vain. 
So  shall  the  bond  of  love  and  confidence  between  us  and  our 
faithful  people  ever  grow  closer.' 

We  must  pause  a  moment  before  we  leave  finally  behind  us 
the  Ministry  which  separates  the  reign  of  Hardenberg  from  that 
of  Stein.  That  Ministry  is  redeemed  by  one  achievement  and 
one  name.  The  section  of  Cultus  and  Public  Instruction  had 
been  given  to  W.  v.  Humboldt,  who  had  arrived  in  Berlin  from 
Rome  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  about  the  time 
when  Stein  left  Berlin  so  precipitately  to  escape  into  Austria. 
These  two  men  did  not  meet  until  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Min- 
istry Humboldt  obtained  the  appointment  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  Vienna.  About  the  time  of  the  secret  interview 
between  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  before  the  new  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  the  principal  founder,  had  opened, 
Humboldt  passed  through  Prag  on  the  way  to  his  new  post  and 
visited  Stein.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna  he  wrote  to  him  as 
follows  :  — 

I  avail  myself  of  the  safe  opportunity  for  which  I  have  waited,  of  thanking 
your  Excellency  for  the  kind  reception  I  had  from  you  at  Prag,  and  of  saying 
to  you  how  extremely  interesting  and  agreeable  I  found  the  two  days  I  spent 
with  you.     If  they  gratified  the  heartfelt,  lively  desire  I  had  to  see  one  I 
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revorctl  so  imuh,  tlx'v  :it  tlu'  saiiu!  tiiiu>  inaili'  \no  lunn-  (liaii  fvi>r  regret  that 
I  wiis  not  ill  (itMiiiaiiy  at  tin*  tiiiu*  when  yon  were  at  work  anionjj  us.  I 
sliouhl  liave  (louhU*  ph'usnre  iiiid  satisfaetion  now  in  workinj;  witli  ami  un<h>r 
yon.  Oiilv  men  of  ijreat  iniml  aiul  energy  eaii  nuet  tlie  needs  of  tlie  time, 
and  the  real  and  most  serious  oalaniily  is  just  the  want  of  sueli.  ...  1  have 
just  Ih'j^iu  to  unpack  my  l>t.H>ks,  and  tliink  of  takin;;  up  aj,'ain  some  studies  that 
have  been  iuterrujited  for  the  last  two  years.  I  think,  more  than  I  have 
bt>en  in  the  hahit  of  doinij.  of  oondiininj;  with  them  linaneial  anil  eeonomi<'al 
studies.  Firmlv  convineed  as  1  am  that  I  sliall  never  return  to  ollieial  life 
ami  sliall  .scari*eiy  he  eniph)yeil  ajjain  at  all  at  Herlin,  yet  it  is  once  for  all  my 
lirn»  intention  to  shirk  ni>  duty,  and  I  should  like,  when  the  lime  cdmes,  not 
to  have  to  reproaeh  myself  with  havinj;  left  unu.sed  the  fortunate  leisure  of  a 
vacant  sea.son.  Ease  and  freedom  of  conscience  is  assuredly  the  liighcst 
object  otje  can  aim  at. 

TIius  \\'.  v.  IliinilidliU  comes  upon  our  scone  just  as  tlie  otlier 
great  scholar-statesman,  Nii'Uiilir,  makes  his  exit.  They  move, 
as  it  were,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Niebuhr,  nurtured  in  the 
GJittinofen,  or  more  patriotic  school,  feeling  a  certain  repugnance 
for  (loethe's  relij^i(ui  of  art,  Roman  rather  than  Greek  in  his 
predilections,  speculatively  preferring  action  to  contemplation, 
and  looking  up  to  the  one  German  of  the  time  who  had  the  genius 
of  practical  action.  Stein,  nevertheless  abandons  public  life  some- 
what too  abruptly  for  the  study.  Humboldt,  on  the  contrary, 
comes  to  us  from  the  circle  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Of  an  old 
noble  family  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  born  in  1767,  and 
thus  ten  years  younger  than  Stein,  he  had  early  entered  the 
service  of  the  State.  But  by  his  marriage  (1791)  with  Caroline 
V.  Dacheriiden,  who  was  related  to  Dalberg,  he  was  early  drawn 
into  the  Weimar  circle.  He  abandoned  public  life  for  the  life 
of  self-culture,  and  wrote  in  1792,  that  is  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  his  still-remembered  '  Ideas  towards  an  attempt  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  action  of  the  State.'  It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  striking  a  contradiction  is  given  by  the  great  educational 
reform  of  Humboldt  to  the  principles  of  this  early  work,  wliich 
is  directed,  in  the  words  of  its  motto  taken  from  Marquis  Mira- 
beau,  contre  la  fureur  de  gouverner,  la  plus  funeste  maladie.  des 
gouv  erne  merits  modernes  ;  but  to  imderstand  Humboldt's  jealou.sy 
of  Government,  we  ought  to  realize  clearly  what  Government 
meant  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Great,  then  only  six  years 
dead.  He  wishes  that  some  one  would  do  for  legislation  what 
Rousseau  had  done  for  education.  He  thus  begins  his  career,  not 
like  other  Germans  with  a  mere  political  quietism  arising  from 
ignorance  of  public  affairs,  but  with  a  reasoned  and  intelligent 
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aversion  to  everj^  thing  connected  with  Government,  From  this 
time  till  1806  Humboldt,  like  Prussia,  puts  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  himself  and  the  world,  professes  a  system  of  neu- 
trality'", and  lives  for  culture  alone.  He  studies  antiquity  with 
F.  A.  Wolf,  prince  of  the  scholars  of  the  age ;  .he  settles  at  Jena 
for  the  sake  of  Schiller's  society,  reviews  the  Woldemar  of  Jacobi, 
writes  in  the  Horen,  publishes  an  elaborate  critique  of  Hermann 
and  Dorothea.  His  quietism  at  this  time  is  even  more  intense 
than  Goethe's  own.  '  Every  day,'  he  writes  to  Wolf,  '  the  study 
of  the  Greeks  enchains  me  more.  I  may  say  with  truth  that  no 
study,  of  many  studies  that  I  have  taken  up,  has  given  me  such 
satisfaction,  and  I  must  add  that  the  very  shadow  of  a  wish  to 
lead  a  life  of  business  and  activity  had  never  so  completely  left 
me  as  since  I  have  grown  somewhat  more  familiar  with  antiquity.' 
Between  1797  and  1802  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  began  to  grow 
interested  in  languages,  and  studied  Basque.  In  1802  he  was 
recommended  by  Beyme  to  the  King  for  the  post  of  Prussian 
Representative  at  the  Papal  Court,  that  post  which  has  been 
held  by  so  many  illustrious  scholars.  He  remained  at  Rome 
studying  art,  translating  Aeschylus,  and  writing  original  poetry, 
till  the  downfall  of  Prussia  had  taken  place,  till  Stein  had  come 
and  gone  again,  and  the  Altenstein  Ministry  had  been  installed. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  type  of  Goethe,  uniting  the  same  pro- 
digious capacity  of  intellectual  enjoyment  with  a  similar  theory 
of  culture  and  a  similar  serious  consistency  in  carrying  it  out. 
But  he  was  eighteen  years  younger  than  Goethe,  and  accord- 
ingly the  downfall  of  that  artificial  world,  in  which  tlie  theory 
of  self-culture  had  grown  up,  found  him  still  a  young  man.  The 
letter  above  quoted  shows  that  as  he  had  already  appreciated  so 
many  things,  so  he  could  appreciate  the  genius  for  affairs  when 
he  saw  it  in  Stein.  He  is  roused  to  think  more  of  public  busi- 
ness, of  finance  and  political  economy,  than  he  otherwise  Avould 
have  done ;  thoughts  of  duty  to  the  State  are  awakened  in  him. 
But  what  in  writing  to  Stein  himself  he  expresses  Avith  delicate 
reserve,  we  find  elsewhere  more  fully  uttered.  Much  later,  in 
writing  to  Caroline  v.  Wolzogen  about  Stein,  he  says,  'He  is 
admirable  for  keeping  one  who  is  engaged  in  affairs  in  the  higher 
region  of  thought  and  feeling;  he  acts  on  you  like  one  of  the 
old  historians  or  orators,  and  —  since  he  speaks  out  of  a  nearer 
world  —  more  strongly  and  more  practically.  I  would  at  any 
time  give  any  thing  to  have  him  near  me  on  important  occa- 
sions.' 
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Stoiu's  answor  (^Oot.  '2Stli)  is  also  iiitcicsiiiiLj. 

Your  Kxr«'lli'ni'v's  vahu'd  li'ttcr  of  llu'  IStli  lias  ;,Mvt'ii  iin»  inucli  ]>lt>asiirp, 
as  ft  pnnif  of  your  fricixily  iiiul  partial  ft'dinijs;  1  Iih)  am  sony  lliat  mir 
noi]uaintauoo  Wj^ius  so  late,  siiin*  arraujjfUH'iits  mijjlit  otiiciwisi'  perliii]w 
bavt>  Ih'i'u  inadi'  to  siviirc  for  you  a  i>osilioii  at  once  iuoit>  iMlIncutial  ami 
more  nun-falilo.  (Hi*  has  already  nvoniincMtlcil  Iluniltoldt  for  tin*  post  of 
Foreiijn  Minister. ")  I  am  jjlail  that  you  fjive  a  hackward  >;lanc-c  upon  your 
country  luul  turn  your  attention  to  financial  and  i-fouomical  subjects.  For  a 
man  of  your  intdltvt  auil  ac(]uir('mi'nts  it  will  lie  easy  lo  niii.'^ter  this  too;  for 
that  puriH)se  1  think  it  very  useful  to  study  the  history  of  riuance  and  I'uh- 
lic  Koonomy  in  nations  n.s  well  as  scientific  principles.  It  is  so  instructive 
and  interest iu'j^,  and  an  imivtrtant  part  of  the  history  of  States,  even  if  you 
understand  l>y  that  only  the  liistory  of  international  relations.  Perhajis  most 
lifts  been  \vritt4?n  about  French  financial  history;  siune  of  the  principal  works 
are  Forl)onnais,  Coiuiiile'rations  sur  lex  finauces  tie  la  France,  two  Vols,  quarto: 
Gnuilb,  Siir  le  Jifrenu  Piihllc,  not  to  nu'ution  the  history  of  i>arti(iilar 
ejiochs,  as  of  I^aw's  System  in  Visa,  and  the  extravagances  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period. 

We  have  here  lui  unusually  clear  view  of  the  course  of  Stein's 
read  in  IX. 

But  at  the  time  wIumi  SIimu  exerted  this  stiinulatincr  iufluonce 
upon  hiiiu  W.  v.  Ilumboldt  had  already  finished  the  work  which 
was  to  make  him  memorable  in  the  history  of  Pru.ssia.  We 
shall  find  him  again  active  in  diplomacy,  and  even  in  internal 
politics,  but  never  again  as  in  1800,  1810,  achieving  what  is 
unique  in  its  kind.  In  Prussian  history,  the  year  between  April 
1809  and  April  1810  belongs  to  W.  v.  Ilumboldt  almost  in  the 
same  way  that  the  period  between  October  1807  and  November 
1808  belongs  to  Stein. 

If  he  does  not  appear  among  the  Heads  of  Departments  in  this 
Ministry,  this  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity,  above  noticed,  of  Stein's 
administrative  scheme,  which  had  now  come  into  ojDeration.  In 
that  scheme  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  of  enormous 
extent ;  perhaps  one  reason  of  Count  Dohna's  unexpected  failure 
in  office  was  the  unmanageable  extent  of  his  duties,  and  we  may 
conjecture  that,  when  Stein  planned  it  so,  he  looked  forward  to 
holding  the  Department  himself  for  a  long  time.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  had  under  him  as  Chiefs  of  Sections  several  offi- 
cials who  have  since  been  raised  into  independent  Heads  of 
Departments.  Among  these  Sections  was  that  of  Cultus  and 
Public  Instruction,  which  again  fell  into  the  sub-sections  of 
Cultus  and  of  Public  Instruction.  Humboldt  was  the  head  of 
this  section,  and  at  the  same  time  administered  by  himself  the 
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sub-section  of  Public  Instruction,  while  the  other  sub-section, 
that  of  Cultus,  was  administered  by  Nicolovius.  He  stood  him- 
self to  Dohna  in  the  same  position  in  which  Nicolovius  stood  to 
him.  Niebuhr  had  been  in  like  manner  Chief  of  a  Section  in 
the  Financial  Department  of  Altenstein.  We  have  seen  that 
since  the  middle  of  Stein's  term  of  office,  when  it  began  to  be 
clearly  perceived  that  reform  must  extend  far  beyond  mere 
organization,  and  must  in  some  sort  become  reformation,  educa- 
tion had  been  much  discussed.  Fichte,  partly  because  he  could 
not  venture  to  speak  his  mind  openly  on  politics,  had  preached 
the  necessity  of  reforming  education,  and  his  ideas,  we  have  seen, 
had  had  their  influence  upon  Stein.  In  the  Political  Testament 
much  is  said  on  this  subject ;  and  that  Stein  himself  felt  strongly 
about  it  appears  from  the  fact,  tliat  we  find  him  engaged,  during 
his  exile,  in  writing  a  Memoir  on  Primary  Education  in  Austria. 
But  his  Ministry  had  passed  without  legislation  on  the  subject; 
and  there  was  danger  that  the  inaction  which  began  after  his 
departure  would  hinder  this  discussion  from  bearing  any  fruit. 
But  the  Providential  man  appeared  in  Humboldt,  as  great  a 
master  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  as  Scharnhorst  was 
a  master  of  the  organization  of  war.  Not  only  was  he  himself,  as 
a  scholar  and  an  investigator,  on  a  level  with  the  very  first  of  his 
age,  not  only  had  he  lived  with  precisely  those  masters  of  litera- 
ture, Schiller  and  Goetlie,  who  were  niost  deliberate  in  their  self- 
culture,  and  have  therefore  left  behind  most  instruction  on  the 
higher  parts  of  education,  but  he  had  been  specially  intimate 
with  F.  A.  Wolf.  It  is  not  generally  known  in  England  that 
Wolf  was  not  merely  the  greatest  philologer  but  also  the  greatest 
teacher  and  educationist  of  his  time.  While  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  Bockh,  Bekker,  Heindorf,  acknowledged  that  they  owed 
every  thing  to  his  teaching,  he  had  himself  theorized  and  written 
upon  education,  and  is  probably  the  most  eminent  authority  to 
whom  the  advocates  of  a  classical  education  can  appeal,  and  the 
theorist  who  has  most  successfully  justified,  on  rational  grounds, 
the  classical  system.  Formed  by  such  teachers,  and  supported  by 
a  more  intense  belief  in  culture  than  almost  any  man  of  his  time, 
Humboldt  began  his  Avork  in  April,  1809.  In  primary  educa- 
tion Fichte  had  already  pointed  to  Pestalozzi  as  the  best  guide. 
One  of  that  reformer's  disciples,  C.  A.  Zeller,  was  summoned  to 
Konigsberg  to  found  a  normal  school,  while  the  reformer  himself 
in  his  weekly  educational  journal,  cheered  fallen  Prussia  by  his 
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paiiOLjyric.  aiul  wrote  ontlmsiastioiilK  to  Nicolox  ins  jtidiHuinciiiLj 
liim  and  liis  friciuls  (lie  salt  ami  leaven  of  ihc  cailii  lli;it  would 
soon  li'avcn  tlic  ulmlt-  mass.  It  is  iclalrd  lli.il  in  the  iiianv  dilli- 
c'ultifs  whitdi  Zfllcr  m>t  iiimal  mallv  had  In  cuiiiciid  wiili  iho 
Kiiiij'.s  jj^oiuiinc  licm'\  olciicf.  iiitcrcst  in  piatt  iial  improv  rmcnt, 
nnd  strouLT  family  fffiini^,  ucrc  of  dccMsivc  use.  ^^'ll(■ll  /,(l!ir 
was  on  the  point  of  ictirinLj  in  despair,  tin-  Kin^;  ddci  luiiicd 
Ininstdf  to  jiidi;t'  with  his  own  I'vt-s  win'thci-  the  olijcclioiis  made 
ni^ainst  the  new  system  were  well  founded.  ( )nt'  moininir  at 
eii^ht  o'eloek,  without  <;ivinL,' any  notice  —  hut,  wc  leaiii  that  the 
Princess  Lonis(>  Ivadzivill  had  eontiived  (he  day  before  to  ^ivo 
Zeller  a  hint  of  what  was  likely  to  haj)pen  —  the  Kin;^  with 
Queen  Louise  and,  as  we  are  told,  the  whoh'  Ministry  wall<iil 
into  Zeller's  Institute.  It  was  no  ordinary  royal  visit,  for  I'red- 
crick  ^^'illiam  stayed  till  one  o'clock  examininir  every  thini:  with 
the  utmost  minuteness.  The  result  was  that  he  was  brouuht 
oyer  once  for  all  to  the  reformer's  side. 

The  reform  of  the  (lymnasia  was  also  highly  successful.  Sil- 
vern here  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  worked  under 
Humboldt's  direction.  In  deference  to  the  authority  of  Wolf 
the  classics  preserved  their  traditional  position  of  honor,  and 
particular  inijiortance  was  attached  to  Greek.  Wolf  himself,  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  was  called  in  by  his  friend  and  disciple.  In 
February,  It^lO,  lie  was  nominated  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Deputation  which  had  been  attached  by  Stein,  as  we  remember, 
to  the  Department.  But  nothing  came  of  this  nomination,  and 
Wolf  resigned  in  March.  The  man  of  genius  was  eccentric, 
quarrelsome,  despotic,  and  had  none  of  the  mastery  in  delibera- 
tion which  he  showed  in  teaching. 

But  it  was  on  the  highest  department  of  education  that  Hum- 
boldt left  his  mark  most  visibly.  lie  founded  the  University  of 
Berlin  ;  he  gave  to  Europe  a  new^  seat  of  learning,  which  has 
ever  since  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  very  gi-eatest  of  those  of 
which  Europe  boasted  before.  We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  University  sprang  up  for  the  first  time  at 
this  moment,  or  in  the  brain  of  Humboldt.  Among  all  the 
losses  which  befell  Prussia  bv  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  none  was  felt 
more  bitterly  than  the  loss  of  the  University  of  Halle,  where 
Wolf  himself  had  made  his  fame.  Immediately  after  the  blow 
fell,  two  of  the  Professors  of  Halle  made  their  way  to  Memel 
and  laid  before  the  King  a  proposal  to  establish  a  High  School 
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at  Berlin.  This  was  on  Aug.  22nd,  1807,  or  some  weeks  before 
Stein  took  the  reins  of  Government.  At  the  same  time  Wolf 
wrote  to  his  friend  Beyme,  '  The  voice  of  Germany  calls  for  it. 
But  in  thinking  only  of  what  is  at  the  moment  possible  and  easy 
for  the  State  to  do  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  I  have  found  that 
we  may  make  a  whole  crowd  of  virtues  of  necessity.'  On  Sep- 
tember 4th  came  an  Order  of  Cabinet,  in  which  it  was  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  compensate  the  loss 
of  Halle.  It  was  added  that  neither  of  the  two  Universities 
which  remained  to  Prussia,  those  of  Krinigsberg  and  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder,  could  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  Halle, 
Konis-sbero;  bein^  too  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government  and 
Frankfurt  not  sufficiently  provided  with  means.  At  Berlin  a 
University  could  best,  and  at  least  expense,  be  established.  Ac- 
cordingly all  funds  which  had  hitherto  gone  to  Halle  were  to  go 
for  the  future  to  Berlin,  and  assurances  were  to  be  given  to  the 
expelled  Professors  which  might  prevent  their  talents  being  lost 
to  the  country. 

A  University  is  not  founded  in  a  day,  and  accordingly  while 
Stein  held  office  the  design  did  not  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  dis- 
cussion. Was  it  desirable  that  a  University  should  be  planted 
in  a  great  capital  and  close  to  the  abode  of  the  Government 
itself  ?  Some  sort  of  tranquil  retirement  had  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  Univei-sity,  and  the  temptations  of  a  great 
capital  might  be  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  students.  We 
are  told  that  Stein  was  at  first  led  by  these  considerations  to 
declare  vehemently  against  placing  the  new  University  at  Ber- 
lin ;  but  that,  after  listening  to  Wolfs  arguments,  he  went  round 
to  the  other  side  and  supported  the  choice  of  Berlin  with  equal 
vehemence.  It  was  of  course  easy  to  show  that  the  University 
could  be  established  more  cheaply  there  than  elsewhere.  Near- 
ness to  the  Government  would  hardly  strike  an  Englishman  as 
likely  to  make  any  difference  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but 
Government  in  Prussia  is  altogether  different  from  Government 
in  England ;  and  Humboldt  himself,  as  well  as  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, for  some  time  believed  that  the  shadow  of  it  would  blight 
the  intellectual  vitalitv  alike  of  teachers  and  of  learners.  The 
counter-consideration  which  in  the  end  outweighed  this  scruple 
will  surprise  English  readers  even  more  than  the  scruple  itself. 
It  was  judged  that  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  Government 
upon  the  University  would  be  less  considerable  than  the  benefi- 
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cial  iiifliit'iu'o  of  tlu'  University  uixni  tlic  ( idvcniiiu'iil,  for  'wlmt 
(•;iii  l>i'  iiioi*'  (K>sii;il)l»'  than  a  ooiisiaiit  intercourse  between  tlio 
lieads  of  science  ami  (he  pi-incipal  ollicials  I  liow  iiitelleetually 
refresliint;,  tli<Mii;lit-a\vakenin;^,  and  natmallv  clcvalin!^,  is  such 
intercourse  likely  to  pi-ovctollir  lattci!'  It  is  atlded  that  this 
anticipation  lias  l»oen  almndanlly  realized. 

Iluinlxtldt  sent  in  liis  Report  on  May  VJtli,  ISO'.i,  and  on  An- 
<;ust  Itltli  folK)\ved  the  ( )ider  of  ( 'aliinet  assi|^nin^  to  the  new- 
University,  alonij  Avith  the  Academies  of  ScietUM'  and  Art.  an 
annual  dotation  of  l')0,000  thalers.  and  the  Talaci^  of  Triiice 
Henry  as  its  residence.  During  the  rest  of  his  term  of  ollice 
Humboldt  was  occupied  in  ne^otiatictns  with  eminent  nn-n  of 
science  all  over  Germany,  whose  services  ho  ho|ted  to  j»rocure. 
He  was  certainly  not  unsuccessfnl.  He  secured  Fii-hte  for  I'hi- 
losoj)hy  ;  Schleicrmachcr,  He  Wctte,  and  Marheineke  f(n-  The- 
ology; SaviLTuy  and  Schmal/.  for  Jnrisjirudence  ;  l-'riedliinder, 
Kohlransch,  Hufeland.  and  Heil  for  Medic-ine;  Wolf,  Huttmann, 
BJ»ckh,  Heindorf,  and  Spaldinj^  for  the  Study  of  Antiquity;  Nie- 
bnhr  and  Kiihs  fen-  History  ;  Tralles  for  Mathematics  (Gauss 
refused  the  invitation).  The  University  was  opened  at  ]\Iiehael- 
nias  of  1810,  and  as  the  first  result  of  it  the  first  volume  of 
Niebuhr's  lioman  Ilistio'i/^  openinijf  so  vast  a  field  of  historical 
speculation,  was  published  in  1811.  I  give  a  tal)le  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  matriculated  annually  between  1810  and  18o0, 
where  the  reader  will  remark  the  striking  effect  produced  by  the 
War  of  Liberation  in  1813,  and  also  the  list  of  annual  Rectors, 
■which  may  be  compared  with  the  lists  of  Vice-Chancellors  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford : 


Number  of  Stndcnts 

Rector. 

Matriculated. 

1. 

Schiiialz 

1810 

458 

2 

Fichte 

1811 

312 

3. 

v.  Savigny 

1812 

194 

4. 

Riidol[ihi 

1813 

129 

5. 

Sola^er 

1814 

345 

6. 

Schleiermacher 

1815 

336 

Link 

1816 

519 

8. 

Marheineke 

1817 

551 

9. 

AVeiss 

1818 

610 

10. 

Goschen 

1819 

424 

11. 

Lichtenstein 

1820 

531 

12. 

Wilken 

1821 

724 

13. 

V.  Hanmer 

1822 

623 

14. 

Iloffinaiin 

1823 

779 
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Rector. 

15. 

Rudolphi 

16. 

Bbckh 

17. 

Liclitenstein 

18. 

HoUweg 

19. 

Klenze 

20. 

Ilegel 

Number  of  Students 
Matriculated. 

1821 

920 

1825 

8.54 

1826 

859 

1827 

906 

1828 

1031 

1829 

1085 

Certainly  this  reform,  made  in  such  a  manner  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  is  not  the  least  memorable  of  the  events  recorded  in 
this    book.     Altogether  in  that   period  of    German  history  the 
relations  of  literature,  or  rather  culture  in  general,  to  politics  are 
remarkable  and  exceptional.     There  had  been  a  most  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  movement,  a  great  outpouring  of  genius,  and 
yet  this  had  taken  place  not,  as  according  to  some  current  theo- 
ries it  ought  to  have  done,  in  the  bosom  of  political  liberty,  but 
in  a  country  where  liberty  was  unknown.    And  as  it  was  not  the 
effect,  so  the  new  literature  did  not  seem  disposed  to  become  the 
cause,  of  liberty.    Not  only  was  it  careless  of  internal  liberty,  but 
it  was  actually  indifferent  to  national  independence.    The  golden 
age  of  German  literature  is  the  very  period  when  Germany  was 
conquered  by  France.     '  While  storm  and   thunder   roared    so 
appallingly  in  France,'  writes  Freytag,  '  and  blew  the  foam  of  the 
approaching  tide  every  year  more  wildly  over  the  German  land, 
the  educated  class  hung  with  eye  and  heart  on  a  small  princi- 
pality in  the  middle  of  Germany,  where  the  great  poets  thought 
and  sang  as  if  in  the  profoundest  peace,  driving  away  dark  pre- 
sentiments with  verse  and  prose.     King  and  Queen  guillotined 
—  Reineke  Fuchs.     Robespierre  with  the    Reign    of   Terror  — 
Letters  on  the  oesthetical  Education  of  Man.     Battles  of  Lodi 
and  Areola  —  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  Horen,  the  Xenien.     Bel- 
gium annexed  —  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Switzerland  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  annexed  —  Wallenstein.     The  Left  Bank 
annexed  —  The  Natural   Daughter,  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Occupation  of   Hannover  —  The  Bride  of  Messina.     Napoleon 
Emperor  —  Wilhelm  Tell.'    So  far  literature  and  culture  seemed 
a  doubtful  benefit,  and  miglit  almost  be  compared  to  some  perni- 
cious drug,  which  should  have  the  power  to  make  men  forget 
their  country  and  their  duties.     Not  unreasonably  did  Fried  rich 
Perthes  console  himself  for  the  disasters  of  Germany  by  reflect- 
ing that  at  least  they  had  brought  to  an  end  '  the  paper  time,' 
the  fool's  paradise  of  a  life  made  up  of  nothing  more  substantial 
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than  litt'iatuiv.  In  lIiuiiltoKlt'.s  reform  we  have  thi;  eonijK'iisa- 
tioM  for  all  this.  Here  while  on  the  one  haiul  wo  see  the  Li;i-aii(l 
speotJiele  of  a  nation  in  tlie  last  e\tr(iiiil\  lefusini^  to  j)art  with 
till'  trea-snres  of  its  lii^^'lier  life,  on  I  lie  othci-  hand  that  iiii;lier  lif(^ 
is  no  lonijer  nnnatnrally  iliNoreed  fioni  political  life.  It  is  |)ri/.e(l 
us  one  of  till'  hnlwark.sof  the  State,  as  a  kind  of  s|iiiilual  weapon 
bv  whieh  the  enemv  may  he  resi.sted.  And  in  the  lu-w  and  ituh- 
lie-sjiiiiteil  i^i'in-ration  of  thiidvers,  of  whi(di  Fiidite  and  Sehleier- 
nnieher  were  the  prineipal  representatives,  cnltnre  retnrns  to 
]>olities  tiie  honor  that  ha.s  been  ilono  to  it.  Cnltnre  confesses 
that  it  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  Stute  —  //8'  iaTiu  >)  aco^ova-a  — 
ut  the  moment  that  the  State  proti-sts  most  emphatically  that  it 
cannot  ilo  withont  cidtnre.  In  llnmboldt  and  his  great  achieve- 
nu'iits  of  180'J,  ISIO,  meet  and  are  reconciled  the  two  views  of 
life  whieh  fonnd  their  most  extreme  representatives  in  Goethe 
anil  Steiu. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LAST   STAGE   OF   PRUSSIA'S   HUMILIATION". 

The  last  chapter  brought  before  us  some  symptoms  of  recovery 
in  the  Prussian  State.  We  saw  her  eUide  a  cession  of  territory, 
regain  an  able  Minister,  and  with  a  rare  elevation  of  thought  oc- 
cupy herself  in  the  midst  of  her  distresses  with  the  reform  of 
education.  It  might  almost  seem  that  the  worst  was  past,  partly 
because  of  these  more  hopeful  signs,  partly  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  nation  brought  lower  than  Prussia  had  been  since 
September,  1808.  Indeed  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  war- 
party  in  that  year  had  been  that  Prussia  had  nothing  more  to 
lose.  But  it  proved  otherwise ;  and  Napoleon  now,  in  the  years 
from  1810  to  1812,  succeeds  in  humbling  her  much  further  and 
subduing  her  much  more  completely. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  she  had  lost  much,  by  the  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  still  more.  In  September,  1808,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  she  should  yield  the  same  submission  as  hitherto 
without  giving  Napoleon  the  trouble  of  coercing  her  with  an 
army.  All  this  time  her  trade  was  destroyed  by  the  Continental 
system,  her  wealth  was  drained  from  her,  and  her  creditor 
appropriated  all  the  fruits  of  her  reforms,  financial  and  indus- 
trial. What  more  could  be  taken  from  her?  What  more 
could  she  have  yielded  to  Napoleon,  if  she  were  actually  an- 
nexed to  France? 

Certainly,  in  some  respects,  she  would  not  yield  so  much. 
Napoleon  could  not  tax  his  own  subjects  in  money  so  heavily  as 
he  taxed  the  Prussians.  But  his  favorite  tax,  the  blood-tax,  was 
not  yet  imposed  on  Prussia.  He  had  reduced  the  Prussian  army 
to  an  insignificant  force,  but  how  much  better  to  appropriate  it 
and  avail  himself  of  it  in  his  own  wars !  Again,  the  Prussian 
territory  still  intervened  awkwardly  between  him  and  Powers  he 
might  desire  to  strike,  and  he  could  not,  under  the  conditions  of 
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the  Trraty  of  ISO.^,  provision  his  iiniiics  (|iiiti'  :is  freely  fioin  (ho 
resources  of  the  I'riissiaii  teiritoiy  :is  from  thos(>  of  his  own 
I'^iiijiire.  (  >!•  at  K'ast  il'  he  did  so  hi-  iimsl  use  force,  that  is, 
he  must  emj)h)Y  trooj)s  on  this  sei\  iee  which  he  might  want  else- 
uhere. 

For  the  comj>h»to  satisfaction  of  his  wishes  with  respect  to 
Prussia,  it  wouhl  he  lU'eessary  thai  he  should  have  (h(^  same  ri;^hts 
over  thi'  eouutrv  as  if  it  hehui^ed  to  liiin,  hut  at  the  sauu'  time 
no  more  (hities  to  it  than  if  it  litdoULljed  lo  another  sovereign. 
He  wiiuM  like  toa\ail  himself  of  all  its  wealth  and  of  its  mili- 
tury  force,  and  to  ap[>ly  these  purely  to  his  own  |uir|)oses,  though 
those  pur[)oses  luij^lit  he  adverse  to  all  the  interests  of  Prussia, 
and  to  do  all  this  without  saerilieincr  for  the  ohjeet  any  force.  It 
niii,'ht  seem  incredihlc  that  such  a  j)roject  should  even  he:  con- 
ceived, yet  it  was  not  nu'iely  conceived  Imt  in  the  main  icalized 
uith  respect  to  Prussia  hy  Napoleon  in  1812.  We  must  not 
pause  in  this  place  upon  the  internal  legislation  of  llarchuiherg 
during  tliese  years,  memorable  as  it  was.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
to  those  Edicts  of  October,  1810,  \\hieh  have  been  described 
above,  there  was  added  the  Edict  of  Sept.  11th,  1811,  entitled, 
'  On  the  Regulation  of  the  Condition  of  the  Peasantry,'  by 
■which  the  peasantry  became  absolute  proprietors  of  two-thirds  of 
their  holdings,  ceding  the  other  third  to  the  lord  in  redemption 
of  the  services  due  to  him,  and  the  Financial  Edict  of  Sept.  7th, 
1811,  by  which  a  kind  of  Income  Tax  was  established ;  and  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  King's  promise  made  in  1810,  Represen- 
tative Assemblies  at  this  time  came  into  existence,  the  Pro- 
visional Representation  between  Feb.  23rd  and  Sept.  19th,  1811, 
and  the  Interimistic  National  Representation  from  April,  1812  to 
March,  1815,  an  institution  which  however  disappeared  again 
in  the  reaction  which  followed  the  Peace.  But  at  present  we 
must  turn  our  attention  away  from  these  internal  concerns  and 
fix  it  upon  the  crisis  which  was  visibly  approaching  in  foreign 
affairs. 

After  the  failure  of  Austria  in  1809  no  resistance  to  Napoleon 
seemed  any  longer  possible;  and  the  period  commences  which  is 
conventionally  described  as  that  of  the  intoxication  of  power. 
"SVe  picture  him  as  henceforth  simply  indulging  in  the  luxuiy  of 
omnipotence,  annexing  territory  after  territory  merely  from  lust  of 
rule,  and  at  last  attacking  Russia  as  tlie  only  Continental  Power 
which  remained  erect.     But  his  aim  is  really  more  definite  than 
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it  appears  at  first  sight.  In  his  annexations,  in  his  menaces  of 
war,  and  finally  in  his  Russian  Expedition  itself,  he  has  always 
the  same  design  in  view,  namely,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Conti- 
nental System.  Hence  it  is  that  the  annexed  territories,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Canton  Valais,  are  coast-lands,  as  Holland,  the 
Hanseatic  Towns,  Lauenbiirg,  &c.  Hence  it  is  that  acts  are  com- 
mitted which  otherwise  could  only  be  explained  by  a  total  failure 
of  foresight  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  NajDoleon.  Sucli 
was  the  seizure  of  Oldenburg,  by  which  he  gave  a  mortal  affront 
to  the  Czar,  the  dethronement  of  his  own  brother  in  Holland,  his 
quarrel  with  Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France,  and  now  actually 
governed  by  one  of  his  own  Marshals.  The  Continental  System 
in  a  manner  forced  him  to  these  extreme  courses  ;  and  if  it  was 
evident  that  they  made  his  Empire  an  insupportable  incubus 
upon  mankind,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  was  unaccountably 
blind  to  what  every  one  else  could  see  ;  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  he  imagined  England  already  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  that  his  system,  if  only  vigorously  executed  while  it  was 
maintained,  would  not  require  to  be  maintained  much  longer. 
Evidently  it  must  be  maintained  vigorously  or  abandoned  alto- 
gether, for  English  manufactures  and  colonial  goods  were  like  a 
flood,  which  will  come  in  through  a  crack  as  easily  as  through  an 
open  door.  This  reflection  explains  the  breach  with  Russia.  It 
seems  to  have  been  simply  what  it  professed  to  be  ;  Russia's  par- 
tial abandonment  of  the  Continental  System  was  not  merely  a 
pretext  but  the  real  ground  of  the  war.  Napoleon  had  no  alter- 
native between  fighting  for  his  System  and  abandoning  the  only 
method  open  to  him  of  carrying  on  war  against  England.  How 
much  this  thought  possessed  his  mind  may  be  judged  from  his 
language  to  Krusemarck  on  Dec.  17th,  1811,  that  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  pressing  his  humiliating  alliance  on  Prussia. 
He  said,  '  If  this  Alliance  is  concluded,  people  will  say  the  Em- 
peror means  to  avail  himself  of  Prussia  and  destroy  her  after- 
wards ;  and  so  forth.  I  declare  that  I  want  nothing  of  Prussia 
but  the  acceptance  of  the  Continental  System.' 

The  shadow  of  the  coming  struggle  between  France  and  Russia 
began  to  darken  the  world  soon  after  Hardenberg  took  the  helm 
of  the  Prussian  State.  December,  1810,  is  the  date  of  the  deci- 
sive occurrences  which  led  to  it ;  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  the 
annexation  of  Oldenburg  and  on  the  part  of  Russia  the  ukase  by 
which  the  Czar  modified  his  adhesion  to  the  Continental  System. 

VOL.  II.  6 
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At  this  point  tluMi  bt'LTin^  f'>i'  l'russi:i  a  most  anxious  stnifX^lo, 
whii'li  lasts  until  tlif  very  i-vi'  of  tlit>  Russian  l^xpcilition  itself. 
It  is  antitluM-  form  of  tlic  same  question  wliicli  lias  oecMi])ic(l  her 
foriM<jjn  polities  all  alonij  iVoiu  the  days  of  tju'  rivaliy  of  llau^- 
witz  anil  IlanlenUeri;,  the  tpu'stiou  of  a  i'lmch  m-  a  Kussian 
AUiaiu'e.  Since  tln'  Pii-atv  of  Tilsii  the  (iiiestioii  has  lieen 
nuswiTeil  for  Iut.  She  has  Iii'en  foicnl  into  the  position  of  a 
humlile  elii'ut  of  Kussia,  paitloned  liy  Fiance  at  her  intercession. 
But  the  threatened  rupture  of  that.  Ti'eaty  o])ens  thecpiestion  aj^ain, 
and  forces  her,  thouLjh  under  the  most  unfortunate  comlitions,  to 
answer  it  for  herself. 

The  case  seemed  at  lirst  sijjjht  to  stand  as  follows.  1)\  joining 
Napoleon  Prussia  would  enable  him  to  li<'L,Mn  his  campaign  at 
the  Niemeu  and  to  carry  it  on  entirely  in  Russian  territory.  In 
this  way  she  would  prol»al»ly  —  so  it  seemed  at  that  time  — 
secure  to  Napoleon  the  victory  and  also  save  her  own  territory 
from  becomimr  the  arena  of  the  war.  She  would  not  however 
save  her  territory  from  being  Hooded  with  French  troops,  who 
would  certainly  take  advantage  of  her  helpless  condition  to  ab- 
sorb all  its  wealth  in  passing.  Nor  would  she  save  herself  from 
the  reproach  of  helping  to  destroy  an  ally  to  wliom  she  owed 
somethinir  and  was  at  heart  friendly,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
remorseless  enemy.  Hut  by  far  the  most  important  considera- 
tion was  that  she  would  establish  Napoleon's  power  finally  and 
expose  herself,  denuded  of  the  last  protection,  to  be  treated  as 
he  should  decide,  perhaps  to  be  annexed,  perhaps  to  lose  all  her 
coasts  and  to  become  with  the  remainder  of  her  territory  an  in- 
significant member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  if, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  imagine,  Napoleon  should  fail,  she  would 
be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Russia  and  the  war  would  roll 
back  into  her  territories.  On  the  other  hand  if  she  sided  with 
Russia,  it  was  certainly  probable  that  she  would  suffer  much. 
Though  the  war  might  begin  on  Napoleon's  side  of  the  Elbe,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  but  tliat  much  of  it  would  be  waged  in 
Prussian  territory.  Still,  with  tolerable  good  luck  and  the  help 
of  England,  it  might  end  in  a  considerable  improvement  of  Prus- 
sia's condition,  if  not  a  restoration  of  her  greatness  ;  in  any  case 
it  would  be  honoraV)le  to  Prussia,  and  the  most  complete  defeat, 
it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  could  not  reduce  her  much 
lower.  Even  if  the  Government  should  be  overtui-ned  and  the 
King  driven  into  exile,  he  would  still  find  himself  in  the  com- 
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puny  of  tlie  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
might  look  forward  with  as  much  hope  as  they  to  restoration. 
Thus,  so  long  as  the  case  Avas  argued  abstractedly,  the  expe- 
diency of  joining  Russia  appeared  plain.  The  worst  conse- 
quences that  could  follow  from  taking  that  course  were  not 
clearly  worse  than  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  from  taking  the 
other. 

But  when  the  matter  was  looked  at  in  the  concrete,  it  was  less 
easy  to  come  to  a  clear  decision.  In  the  first  place  the  decision 
had  to  be  taken  at  a  moment  when  it  was  not  yet  certain,  but 
only  probable,  that  France  and  Russia  would  go  to  war,  and 
when  it  was  still  le.ss  certain  that  the  war  would  be  a  serious 
one.  Experience  warned  the  King  to  beware  of  coalitions  with 
Russia  against  Napoleon.  Thus  he  writes  to  Hardenberg  on 
April  4,  1811,  after  listening  to  the  Russian  proposals  made 
through  Czernitcheff :  'All  this  reminds  me  of  1805  and  1806, 
when  the  Emperor's  Court  was  seized  with  the  same  excitement. 
I  am  much  afraid  that  the  final  result  will  again  be  an  ill-com- 
bined war,  bringing  misfortune  to  the  friends  of  Russia  instead 
of  delivering  them  from  the  yoke  which  oppresses  them.'  But 
if  the  recollection  of  1805  and  1806  created  misgivings,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  recollection  of  1807  ?  What  should  guaran- 
tee Prussia  from  a  second  Treaty  of  Tilsit  ?  How  did  she  know 
that  the  two  Emperors  might  not  a  second  time  make  up  their 
quarrel  at  the  expense  of  their  ally?  Haixlenberg  was  naturally 
alive  to  this  possibility,  for  it  was  he  whose  hopes  had  been 
dashed  and  whose  prospects,  as  a  public  man,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  ruined  by  the  sudden  apostasy  of  the  Czar  at  Tilsit. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  several  times  in  the  first  months  of 
1811  laying  stress  upon  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Czar. 
Accordingly,  though  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  a  French  alli- 
ance, yet  we  find  him  in  April  and  May  favoring  at  least  tenta- 
tive proposals  to  France,  while  Scharnhorst,  maintaining  firmly 
the  principles  of  the  war-party  of  1808,  stands  by  Ru.ssia. 

But  in  the  middle  of  June  the  King's  advisers  received  clear 
information  of  a  fact  which  materially  affected  the  controvers3^ 
The  Czar  had  given  in  answer  to  the  King's  inquiries  the  strong- 
est assurance  of  his  friendship.  He  held  that  the  interests  of 
Russia  imperativel}^  demanded  the  preservation  of  Prussia.  To 
attack  the  one  country  was  to  attack  the  other.  He  should 
regard,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  the  first  hostilities  against  Prus- 
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sia  as  a  ilcclaration  of  war.  Uut  lie  wrnl  on  to  stato  what  (jiiali- 
fu'il  tlu'  I'lTn-t  of  this  assurance  in  tlic  most  start linjj;  manner. 
This  was  that  he  |)n»j>osi>il  to  rari-y  on  war  npon  the  system 
whieh  had  proved  so  sueoossfnl  in  the  hands  of  Wtdlinj^ton.  iind 
to  exivute  K>n<;  retro<rradi'  movements  eiidinLT  in  entrenelied 
camps.  Tnt  toj^ether,  thi'  two  deidarations  con\e\ttl  tliat  if 
Prnssia  were  attat-ked,  Itnssia,  instt'ad  of  llvin'T  t"  lier  assist- 
anee,  wonhl  heijin  hy  standin«^  porfeetly  still  and  wonKl  after- 
wards withdraw  her  arniies  far  into  the  interior.  'I'he  CV.ar  was 
ohliired  to  aeknowledj'e  that  on  this  svstem  lie  eonld  not  i)revent 
Pru.ssia  from  being  overrun  hy  the  French,  hut  tliis,  he  said, 
would  not  destroy  the  State.  Entrenched  camps,  lie  said,  should 
be  formed  at  Colberg  and  Pillau.  'J'hese  would  detain  a  large 
part  of  Napoleon's  army  and  so  give  the  Russians  a  betti'i- 
chance,  while  the  successful  advance  of  the  Russians  after  the 
enemy  had  been  foiled  by  retreat  would  in  the  end  set  them  free 
again.  Prussia,  in  fact,  was  to  be  as  Spain  ;  it  was  to  allow 
itself  for  a  time  to  be  submerged  by  the  tide  of  invasion,  which 
was  to  sweep  over  it  into  Russia  ;  but  as  tlie  French  invasion, 
after  sweeping  over  Spain  into  Portugal,  liad  not  only  ebbed 
back  out  of  the  latter  country,  but  had  also  subsided  very  much 
ill  the  former,  and  seemed  likely  to  leave  both  as  a  consequence 
of  being  checked  in  one,  so  might  it  likewise  be  frustrated  in  the 
North. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  discussions,  whicli  fdled  the 
year  1811,  the  magnitude  of  Napoleon's  expedition  is  reckoned 
much  below  what  it  proved  actually  to  be ;  instead  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  men,  it  is  guessed  at  200,000.  Moreover,  in 
the  contingency  of  the  Russian  defensive  system  failing,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  Prussia  if,  after  allowing  her  territory  to  be 
completely  overrun  and  accepting  the  position  of  an  enemy  to 
France,  she  should  see  the  Czar  put  his  signature  to  a  Peace  ? 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Prussian  politicians  should 
at  least  wish  to  discover  what  terms  they  could  command  from 
the  other  side.  The  necessity  which  knows  no  law  might  excuse 
them  even  for  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  Russia,  if  it  was 
positively  the  only  way  of  saving  Prussia  from  destruction,  and 
it  might  be  urged  in  addition  that  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  1807 
and  since  had  not  been  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  gi-atitude.  Now 
might  not  Prussia  fairly  expect  from  Napoleon  large  concessions 
in  return  for  a  compliance  whicli  strained  her  conscience  so  far  and 
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which  must  be  to  him  so  invahiable  ?  For  was  it  not  of  price- 
less importance  to  him  to  be  able  to  begin  his  invasion  at  the 
Niemen  instead  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  Prussia  helping  instead  of 
opposing  him  ?  Scharnhorst  estimated  the  gains  of  Napoleon  by 
the  alliance  of  Prussia  as  follows  (in  a  conversation  with  Met- 
ternich,  Dec.  3rd,  1811)  :  —  '  It  gives  him  100,000  men,  with 
300  field  pieces,  and  eight  fortresses  well  armed  and  provisioned 
for  six  months  ;  it  deprives  Germany  of  the  hope  of  recovering 
her  independence,  enables  Napoleon  to  call  Poland  to  arms, 
makes  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  wage  an}'  other  than  a  defen- 
sive war,  and  will  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  determining 
England  to  withdraw  herself  altogether  from  Continental  affairs.' 
In  return  for  this  might  not  Prussia  fairly  ask  something  of 
Napoleon  ? 

But  Napoleon  had  to  consider  two  things.  First,  was  it  safe 
to  make  the  concessions  Prussia  would  ask,  for  these  concessions 
would  of  course  include  the  restoration  of  the  fortresses  he  still 
held  and  the  cancelling  of  the  restriction  upon  her  military 
force  ?  In  other  words,  was  it  safe  to  untie  the  hands,  and  put 
weapons  within  the  reach,  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  reduced  to 
despair?  Frederick  William  might  perhaps  be  trusted  even  to 
this  extent,  but  since  1808  a  new  spirit  had  been  roused  among 
the  people,  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  restrain  them.  The  insurrection  after  the  fashion  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  so  much  talked  of,  might  break  out  as  soon  as 
restraints  were  removed  ;  it  would  not  indeed  be  very  formidable 
in  itself,  but  it  would  have  precisely  the  result  which  an  alliance 
with  Prussia  was  intended  to  avert,  for  it  would  compel  Napoleon 
to  bes;in  at  the  Elbe  instead  of  the  Niemen. 

And  secondly,  was  there  any  occasion  for  him  to  make  such 
concessions  to  Prussia  in  return  for  her  valuable  alliance,  if  he 
could  get  the  valuable  alliance  without  making  them  ?  This  he 
had  a  good  prospect  of  doing,  for  valuable  as  the  Prussian  alli- 
ance might  be  to  him,  he  could  do  perhaps  pretty  well  without 
it,  while  Prussia  could  scarcely  do  without  his  alliance.  To  him 
the  absorbing  question  was,  how  to  begin  at  the  Niemen.  On 
October  29th  St.  INIarsan  said  to  Hardenberg  and  Golz,  '  What- 
ever respect  the  Emperor  may  have  for  the  military  resources 
which  Prussia  can  offer  him,  he  does  not  consider  that  he  needs 
them  ;  he  lays  more  stress  on  the  means  which  the  Prussian 
administration   might  afford  him  of   bringing  his  army  like  a 
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lusliiiijx  strcnin  to  tlu*  NiciinMi.'  Now  for  this  jHiri>os('  tlic  ln'l[i 
of  \hv  Prussian  (mu  iM'mniMit  was  not  :il>soliiti*ly  iiiilispt'iisalilc. 
Napoleon  had  pnn  itli'tl  himself  with  an  ahcnintive,  in  makin;^ 
such  arranLjfnn'nts  that  he  eoiild  immediately  take  possession  of 
th«'  whole  eonntrv  with  an  m  ei-\\  lielminL;'  force.  lie  had  nin- 
foiiM'd.  ill  roiiIeni|)t  of  all  his  en;^aj^ements,  his  garrisons  at 
Danzii^  and  en  the  ( )der.  His  troops  eonld  march  al  almost  a 
moment's  notice  from  the  Oiiehv  of  W'aisaw,  and  from  the  Kin;^- 
dom  of  Westphalia;  Davonst.  on  the  l^lhe  receives  ahnndant. 
reinforcements  and  reiterated  eharires  to  lie  ready  to  mar(di  in 
twentv-fonr  hours.  No  douht  the  invasion  of  Russia  would  have 
been  seriously  impeded  hy  the  necessity  of  lveej)in!^  military 
possession  of  Prussia  ami  i)erhaps  holding;  down  insurrection 
there,  while  Napoleon  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow  ;  but 
it  mij^ht  be  done,  and  what  Avas  more  inqxu-tant,  the  possibility 
of  it  coidd  be  used  as  a  threat  in  newtiatin'r  with  Prussia.  That 
thunderinjjf  diplomacy  in  which  Napoleon  delighted  could  he 
used.  Whatever  terms  St.  Marsan  mi^ht  be  char<;ed  to  propose, 
he  could  always  be  instructed  at  the  same  time,  if  they  were  not 
instantly  accepted,  to  retire  and  make  way  for  Davoust  at  the 
head  of '200,000  men. 

Aceordinjj;ly  the  first  proposals  made  by  Prussia  to  France  in 
]May,  1811,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  Glogau,  a  reduction  of 
the  contribution,  and  the  cancelling  of  the  restriction  on  Prussia's 
military  force,  in  return  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance, 
were  for  a  long  time  left  unanswered. 

At  last  it  Avas  explained  that  Napoleon  could  not,  in  the  crit- 
ical state  of  his  relations  with  Russia,  offend  lier  by  such  an 
alliance,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  demand  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Glogau,  whicli  indeed  Napoleon  was  already  bound  to  by 
the  treaty  of  180!^,  was  'inopportune.'  The  Prussian  politicians 
were  agreed  that  this  behavior  betrayed  Napoleon's  hostile  inten- 
tions. They  proceeded  to  use  what  means  of  intimidation  they 
possessed  ;  it  was  resolved  to  arm,  and  a  Commission  was  ap- 
jiointed  to  take  the  necessary  measures  ;  and  when  St.  Marsan 
made  complaints,  Hardenberg  replied  (August  26th)  that  Prussia 
armed  because  France  had  refused  the  alliance ;  that  she  armed 
for  France  if  France  would  renounce  hostile  intentions  and  offer 
an  honorable  alliance;  that  the  King  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  was  absolutely 
at  his  disposal  if  war  should  break  out ;  but  that  he  was  commis- 
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sioned  to  declare  that  if  tliat  confidence  was  not  to  be  gained,  if 
in  case  of  war  his  territory  should  be  overrun,  he  should  consider 
himself  dishonored  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  in  that  case 
should  prefer,  even  without  hope  of  success,  to  fall  with  arms  in 
his  hands. 

Napoleon  refused  to  listen  to  threats,  but  allowed  himself  in 
the  month  of  SejDtember,  on  condition  tliat  the  Prussian  military 
preparations  were  suspended,  to  be  led  into  negotiation.  At 
last,  on  October  29th,  St.  Marsan  stated  the  French  conditions 
of  alliance.  They  were  strict  execution  of  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem, maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  September,  1808,  with  the 
exception  of  the  restoration  of  Glogau,  and  with  alteration  of 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  Prussia  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Austria  from  16,000  to  24,000,  furnishing  of  20,000  men  in 
case  of  war  Avitli  Russia,  and  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate 
against  England,  free  passage  in  case  of  war  with  Russia  on  the 
whole  line  of  operations  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder  and  from 
the  Oder  to  tlie  Weichsel,  on  which  river  no  Prussian  troops 
were  to  be  stationed.  The  French  authorities  were  to  be  at 
liberty,  without  interfering  with  the  civil  administration,  to  levy 
requisitions  in  bread,  meat  and  forage,  the  payment  of  which 
was  to  be  settled  by  an  arrangement.  The  Emperor  does  not 
object  to  Silesia  being  declared  neutral,  as  the  King  had  pro- 
posed, and  will  even  bind  himself  lo  refrain  from  marching- 
through  it.  Prussia  was  already  so  far  intimidated  that  the 
King  finds  these  proposals  milder  than  he  had  expected. 

But  Hardenberg  still  stood  firm.  He  remembered  no  doubt 
the  position  he  had  held  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  former  war, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Bartenstein.  He  referred  expressly  to  that 
period  in  his  Memoir  of  November  2nd,  and  said  that  Prussia's 
position  was  now  less  disadvantageous.  He  recommended 
closing  with  Russia,  forming  relations  with  England,  negotiating 
with  Austria,  making  counterproposals  to  France,  and  in  the 
mean  time  that  the  King  should  take  refuge  in  Silesia. 

But  the  difference  between  this  crisis  and  that  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bartenstein  was,  that  on  the  former  occasion  Russia  had  been 
an  active  and  now  she  Avas  determined  to  be  only  a  passive  ally. 
The  Czar  stood  firmly  on  the  defensive  and  would  not  even  help 
Prussia  by  occupying  Warsaw.  What  was  to  be  expected  from 
England  and  Austria  ?  Scharnhorst,  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  almost  fruitless  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  now  sent  to 
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Vii'inia,  ami  llir  Kin:;  laid  it  <lt>\\  ii  thai  milfss  tlic  Iiclp  of  Austria 
WHS  (listiiu'tlv  and  jutsitivclv  premised  tin-  I'lnicli  alliaiu-c  must 
be  accH'pti'd.  Tlu'  niissinu  to  N'ifuua  also  judvcd  vaiu.  Mut.tcr- 
nicli  rcfusrd  lii'lp,  (Ikmi^'Ii  he  dt'clarcd  that  Austria  would  not  '^o 
Avitli  FnMU'f  and  that  Imm*  interosts  were  closely  Ixuiiid  u|»  in 
those  of  Prussia,  and  thouL:;h  lni  reconuucudcil  I'lnssia  to  accept 
tlio  proposals  of  IJussla,  iinsatisfactoiy  as  they  were.  I'jiL,dand 
meanwhile  would  >^\\v  nothing  beyond  arms  and  anniiunition, 
nlle<;in^  that  her  Spanish  enterprise  occupied  her  wholly. 
Kvidentlv  therefore  tin-  times  were  vi-ry  dilTerent  from  those  of 
the  Treaty  of  Hartenstein. 

The  vearlS121ias  now  begun,  and  Napoleon's  object  is  nearly 
accomi)lished.  He  was  favored  by  a  circuinstance  of  which 
]>erhaps  he  was  ignorant,  viz.  Russia's  systematic  passiveness. 
This  left  no  resource  to  Prussia  except  in  the  poi)ular  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  first  weeks  of  January  a  controversy  went  on  at 
lU-rlin  upon  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  this.  Baron  Jacobi 
declared  that  the  French  alliance  would  be  the  moral  if  it  did 
not  prove  the  physical  death  of  Prussia.  Ancillon,  tutor  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  argued  that  though  it  was  a  very  grand  thing  for 
a  people  to  sacrifice  life  and  property  for  its  Government,  yet  it 
was  very  dangerous  to  introduce  such  a  system  by  decree,  be- 
cause it  might  easily  lead  to  a  Revolution  and  so  to  a  military 
despotism.  He  held  that  only  a  republic  and  not  a  monarchy 
had  the  right  of  imposing  such  sacrifices.  He  believed  that 
Napoleon  would  consent  to  considerable  modifications  of  his  pro- 
posals. Gneisenau  replied  that  such  a  Revolution  was  only  to 
be  feared  if  the  people  felt  themselves  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
their  natural  leaders.  And  then  he  repeated  the  question,  so 
nnanswerable  yet  always  put  aside,  whether  Napoleon  was  likely 
to  keep  his  engagements,  and  whether  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  had 
been  kept.  He  added,  Has  Ancillon  considered  that  it  is  posi- 
tively dishonest  for  us  to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  provi- 
sioning an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  ? 

Such  were  the  anxious  discussions  in  which  the  Prussian  poli- 
ticians were  busied  while  the  year  1811  passed  over  them.  To 
realize  them  by  reading,  and  still  more  by  writing,  of  them  in  a 
country  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  suffered  no  invasion, 
creates  a  feeling  of  painful  astonishment.  A  brave  and  most 
intelligent  nation  has  no  choice  but  between  a  passive  submission 
to  foreign  conquest  and  an  active  submission  in  some  respects 
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more  slavish  still,  by  which  its  own  Government  saves  the  con- 
queror the  expense  of  conquest  and  its  own  army  fights  against 
its  dearest  interests.  Well  may  Hardenberg,  a  man  certainly  of 
courage  as  well  as  intelligence,  have  said  to  a  friend  of  Ompteda 
the  Hannoverian,  '  Can  you  fancy  what  it  costs  me  to  support 
the  pitiful  part  I  now  play  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe?  '  Yet 
after  the  example  of  Stein's  fall  he  had  jjerhaps  no  choice  but  to 
wear  at  least  the  mask  of  absolute  obsequiousness  towards 
France.  It  is  for  this  purpose  apparently  that  he  avoids  taking 
openly  the  Foreign  Department  and  occupies  himself  before  the 
public  with  legislative  schemes  and  the  hubbub,  so  new  in 
Prussia,  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  Nothing  could  reassure 
Napoleon  more  than  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Prussian 
administration.  Golz  was  a  Foreign  Minister  who  could  give 
him  no  reason  to  regret  Haugwitz ;  characterless,  governed  by 
his  wife,  and  in  close  relations  with  the  Westphalian  Court. 
But  the  real  Foreign  Minister,  Hardenberg,  more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  King's  confidence  than  any  Minister  the  King  had  yet  had, 
and  commended  to  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  last  injunctions  of 
Queen  Louise,  who  was  lost  to  Prussia,  with  almost  all  else  that 
was  precious,  in  this  dark  period  (July  19th,  1810),  approached 
in  his  real  views  pretty  near  to  the  war-party  of  1808.  Thus 
there  was,  as  we  are  told  in  an  interesting  letter  of  Ompteda's 
written  in  March,  a  double  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  secret  and  a 
public  part.  '  The  Chancellor,*  he  writes,  '  in  virtue  of  the  new 
organization,  takes  the  principal  share  in  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  Count  Golz  has  really  only  a  subor- 
dinate position.  There  is  no  mistaking  that  Baron  v.  Harden- 
berg reserves  to  himself  the  most  secret  political  relations,  and 
does  not  venture  to  confide  them  to  Count  Golz.'  Corresponding 
to  these  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet  there  were  two  parties  in  the 
nation,  the  same  parties  which  had  come  into  existence  at  the 
time  of  Stein's  fall,  but  now  concentrating  their  interest  upon 
the  subject  of  the  approaching  war. 

The  question  occupies  all  minds,  and  opinion  is  divided  on  it.  To  all 
appearance  the  majority  would  vote  for  a  union  with  France,  and  this  dispo- 
sition is  not  merely  caused  by  the  bitterness  and  contempt  of  Russia  that  has 
arisen  in  most  minds  from  recent  occurrences,  and  which  must  needs  be 
completely  balanced  by  a  bitterness  against  France,  which  prevails  more  and 
more;  it  is  chiefly  the  effect  of  a  conviction  that  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
between  Russia  and  France,  no  free  choice  as  to  joining  it  would  be  left  to 
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Prussia,  surroiimloil  fts  she  woiiM  In-  in  tin-  iioilli  ami  \v<\st  by  tlio  French 
nrinies  stationed  so  near,  in  the  south  l>v  tlie  Saxons  ever  ready  to  march, 
nn<l  in  the  rear  hv  the  larije  f<iree  nf  I'oles,  oven  liefon>  hostilities  liad  coni- 
nu'iieed.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  not  altoi^elhiT  insiL,niitieant  party, 
though  oonsisting  ohietly  of  young  people  from  liif  military  ami  civil  ser- 
vices, who  will  iR»silively  hear  t>f  no  alliance  with  France,  and  think  on  the 
contrarv  that  they  see  the  salvation  of  (lerniany  and  Trnssia  in  a  war  lu'- 
tween  Russia  and  Krance.  'riifir  plan  is,  at  the  lirst  serious  a|ii>earance  of 
hostilities  between  tiic  two  Powers  mentioned,  to  draw  speedily  toLjcllu  r  tiio 
available  Prussian  troops,  and  with  tlu'm  either  to  si-cure  the  Kibe  by  a  rajiid 
mlvance,  so  as  both  to  take  ui>  by  that  means  an  imposing  position  against 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  help  they 
might  exju'ct  in  sucli  n  case  from  Kngland;  or  else,  if  this  should  not  bo 
practicable,  to  withdraw  with  all  llie  troojis  into  a  jxisition  behind  the  Oder 
or  int<i  Silesia,  and  thence  to  threaten  the  French  troops  and  raise  insurrec- 
tions in  their  rear.  They  would  like  best  to  see  their  king  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  but  if  he  should  want  resolution,  they  seem  disposed  to  carry  out 
their  plans  in  the  revolutionary  fa.shion  and  overthrow  every  one  who  would 
opiwse  them.  Whetlu-r  the  means  of  this  jiarty  are  aibvpiate  to  their  objects 
may  be  greatly  doubted,  and  there  seems  to  prevail  in  tiicir  secret  machina- 
tions more  good-will  than  reflection  or  coherence.  At  the  head  of  this  ]>arty 
stands  here  in  Ik-rlin  principally  the  rich  Count  Arnim  v.  iioitzenburg  and 
Major  Count  Chasot,  who  wius  dismi.ssed  from  his  post  of  Commandant  of 
Berlin  when  Schill  marched  out,  and  since  that  has  not  been  employed.  It 
reckons  besides  upon  the  support  of  Major  fJeneral  v.  Scharnhorst,  with 
whom  it  keeps  up  very  secret  relations.  And  it  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Ex-^Iinister  v.  Stein,  w^io  now  resides  in  Bohemia. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  passage  describes  the  plans  of  the 
■war-party  as  they  stood  before  it  was  ascertained  that  Russia 
had  resolved  upon  that  defensive  system  which  made  Prussia's 
course  so  difficult. 

Ompteda's  remark  that  the  war-party  were  prepared  for  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  if  it  should  be  found  impossi- 
ble to  bring  the  King  into  the  patriotic  plans  is  confirmed  by 
many  vatrue  rumors  which  come  to  us  from  the  secret  societies. 
It  seems  there  was  a  plan  for  forcing  the  King  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Prince  Wilhelm.  Baersch,  a  leader  of  the 
Tugendbund,  even  heard  a  report  which  implicated  Stein  in  this 
scheme.  He  had  it  from  a  lady  who  had  heard  it  from  Bishop 
Eylert,  the  well-known  author  of  Char  act  erhtie  Traits  and  His- 
torical Fragments  from  the  Life  of  Frederick  William  III.  The 
Bishop  had  seen  much  of  Stein  in  his  Westphalian  days,  and  has 
given  in  his  book  an  enthusiastic  description  of  him.  According 
to  Baersch  he  was  '  called  on  (probably  in  1809)  at  the  instance 
of  Stein  to  proclaim  Prince  Wilhelm  King  in  the  Church.'     The 
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Bishop  reported  that  '  though  he  was  alone  in  the  power  of  a 
fanatical  officer,  he  answered  with  cool  resolution,  "  You  may 
take  my  life  but  will  never  force  me  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  of  Kings  and  Queens,"  and  that  some  time 
after  he  received  a  visit  from  Stein,  who  pressed  his  hand  and 
candidly  confessed  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  frustrating  a 
scheme  which  could  only  have  done  harm.'  If  this  story  is  un- 
true it  is  not  altogether  ill-imagined ;  had  Stein  resolved  upon 
such  a  plan,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  would  have  called  in  the 
help  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 

The  '  rich  Count  Arnim  v.  Boitzenburg '  mentioned  by  Omp- 
teda  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  Stein's  representative  in 
Prussia  at  this  time.  His  wife  was  an  elder  sister  of  the  F'rau 
vom  Stein,  and  he  had  been  long  a  warm  admirer  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  As  early  as  March,  1807,  at  the  time  of  Stein's  first 
retirement,  he  had  written  him  a  letter  of  devoted  friendship,  in 
which  he  pronounced  him  '  one  of  those  uncommon  persons  who 
do  what  is  good  and  right,  purely  because  it  is  good  and  right, 
without  personal  regard  and  without  interest,'  and  '  in  his 
uprightness,  firmness,  energy,  and  consistency,  all  that  a  man 
should  be.'  These  feelings  did  not  leave  him.  When  Harden- 
berg's  Ministry  began  in  1810,  he  writes  to  Stein  that  '  the  new 
state  of  things  is  hopeful  as  far  as  the  internal  administration  is 
concerned.  There  seems  a  disposition  to  grasp  and  follow  your 
views.  This  is  a  consolation  so  long  as  the  circumstances  con- 
tinue which  prevent  us  from  seeing  at  the  head  of  affairs  him 
from  whom  the  inspiration  came.'  As  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  he  naturally  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  legislative  innovations  of  Hardenberg,  par- 
ticularly in  his  parliamentary  experiment.  These  innovations 
were  by  no  means  received  even  by  the  party  of  reform  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  welcomed  the  reforms  of 
Stein.  Hardenberg's  personal  character  seems  to  have  been  less 
inspiring,  not  to  mention  that  to  open  a  Parliament,  especially 
in  a  country  unaccustomed  to  Parliaments,  must  always  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  dignity  of  Government,  through  the  flood 
of  criticism,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  which  it  lets  loose. 
Many  of  Stein's  warmest  admirers  were  sorry  that  Hardenberg 
should  have  the  support  of  his  approval.  Schleiermacher,  for 
instance,  writes  with  many  apologies  to  conjure  Stein  '  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  those  who  now  stand  at  the  head  of  our  adminis- 
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tnition,  and  who  profi'ss  to  adopt  voiir  views,  Imt  In  n-ality  only 
boast  in  tlu'  nroprr  j»lai-o  of  your  conlidcnc-c  and  approval  in 
onlrr  to  niisi-  tlu-ir  i-irdit,  wliilc  socrctlv  tin  y  take  cvj'iy  means 
of  sullviiiLC  \oiir  nicniory.  1  am  sine  1  am  not  picjiidiccd,  ii:iy, 
I  think    I    lia\t'   no   illusions  t'\fu   aliout    y<iur    Mxcillcnry's  self, 

whom     ho\\t'\fI-,    of     all      puhlil-     men,     I     irNcrcllcr     most     deeply. 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  the  present  Administration  has 
ontireiv  left  \i>nr  eonrse,  while  the  hu-mer  one  only  stood  still 
upon  it.'  'J\)  this  Stein  replies  that  'as  far  as  he  can  hear,  thu 
new  measures  leave  unuh  to  be  desir(>d,  hut  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  public  opinion  seem  to  him  more  culpahle  still  —  a 
pernicious  fren/y  of  half-knowledi^e,  eonei'it,  and  egoism.'  (  dimt. 
Aruini  weij^hs  the  nu'iits  of  the  Adniiinstial  ion  with  much 
impartiality  in  a  lon<^  h'tter  to  his  l)rotliei--in-la\v.  'The  Ins- 
tates,* he  says,  'assail  the  Government  with  a  stoim  of  grievances, 
of  which  some  are  reasonable  and  well-founded,  but  othei-s  rest 
on  nothing  but  ])assion,  inirrowness,  and  party  sjjirit.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Administration  has  real  faults.  Since  no  Coun- 
cil of  State  has  been  organized,  and  there  are  no  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  the  Interior,  except  the  Chancellor  himself,  'un- 
necessary odium  falls  upon  him,  and  his  power  gets  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Vizirsliip,  an  appearance  which  \vould  vanish  if  the 
Central  PoAver  which  he  (^most  necessarili/')  holds  in  his  hands 
received  more  legality,  more  gravity,  from  the  co-operation  of 
responsible  ^Ministers  and  a  responsible  Council,  and  from  olhcial 
consultation  with  such  bodies.  Besides  this,  it  is  reported  that 
the  people  he  has  round  him  are  not  always  respectable.  The 
Chief  is  regarded  as  noble,  but  weak ;  why  should  he  endure  a 
Wiilknitz,  a  Krelinger,  and  others  in  his  neighborhood?  More- 
over a  Constitution  was  promised,  and  yet,  beyond  purely  pro- 
visional arrangements,  which  seem  only  intended  to  coax  our 
money  from  us,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it,  though  more 
than  a  year  has  passed  and  the  people  have  ceased  any  longer  to 
expect  it,' 

It  is  as  a  leader  of  the  war-party  that  Ompteda  above  men- 
tions Count  Arnim;  and  it  appears  that  when  in  the  middle  of 
1811  Prussia  made  warlike  demonstrations  in  consequence  of 
Napoleon's  refusal  of  her  offer  of  alliance,  Arnim  visited  Stein 
at  Prag,  especially  to  consult  him  about  the  long-meditated 
Spanish  insurrection.  But  before  the  final  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  was    taken,   on    the    29th  of    January,  1812,  he    died 
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suddenly  of  inflammation,  leaving  Stein  guardian  of  liis  cliildren, 
one  of  whom  has  since  been  Minister  President.  Stein  writes, 
'  He  displayed  a  singular  fidelity  and  devotion  to  me,  he  did 
much  for  me,  and  the  loss  to  me  is  great.'  A  letter  is  preserved, 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  in  which  Stein  strongly  urges 
the  importance  to  his  young  wards  of  the  study  of  history, 
especially  of  English  history. 

Napoleon  had  now  by  a  skilful  mixture  of  intimidation  and 
forbearance  brought  the  Prussian  Government  seriously  to  con- 
template accepting  an  alliance  which  might  seem  to  be  consid- 
erably worse  than  a  conquest.  He  had  several  times  experienced 
that  when  he  pressed  his  exactions  home  upon  this  Government, 
the  stage  arrived  at  last  when  the  decision  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  all  Ministers  into  those  of  the  King,  and  that  then  he 
might  count  upon  unlimited  submission.  It  remained  to  apply  a 
favorite  diplomatic  contrivance,  which  he  always  reserved  to  the 
last.  On  February  22nd  Krusemarck,  the  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  was  invited  to  a  Conference  by  Napoleon's  Foreign 
Minister,  iNIaret,  Duke  of  Bassano.  Here  he  learned  tliat  the 
French  armies  were  already  on  the  march,  and  that  he  must 
sign  an  alliance  on  that  very  day.  Napoleon  professed  to  accept 
Prussia's  last  proposals  with  '  some  slight  modifications,'  which 
of  course  when  they  were  examined  proved  not  to  be  slight  at 
all,  but  of  the  most  serious  importance.  We  see  here  the  device 
repeated  which  was  employed  in  September,  1808.  The  terms 
are  suddenly  raised,  intimidation  applied,  and  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  for  deliberation  allowed.  The  calculation  is  that  the 
ambassador,  finding  himself  without  instructions  to  meet  the 
particular  case,  will  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  a 
i"efusal,  considering  that  it  is  open  to  the  King  to  refuse  his  rati- 
fication, and  that  the  King  on  the  other  hand,  always  glad  to 
escape  the  burden  of  a  positive  determination,  will  not  undo, 
when  it  has  been  done  by  another,  what  perhaps  he  could  never 
have  brought  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  do.  Krusemarck 
struggled  in  vain  ;  he  obtained  only  twenty-four  hours'  respite, 
and  finally  signed  the  Treaty  on  February  24th,  at  five  in  the 
morning.  The  terms  of  it  have  been  stated  in  another  place. 
It  was  almost  absolute  surrender,  and  in  return  for  it  Napoleon 
took  only  the  old  engagement  of  the  Cyclops,  Olriv  e'yo)  irvfiarov 
eSofiai.  And  after  having  exacted  the  very  utmost.  Napoleon 
reserved  to  himself   another   right   with  respect  to  the  Treaty, 
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which  iiuh't'il  in  his  noijotiations  was  always   iiiulcrs((iO(l,  (hat  is, 
an  alisohiti*  lij^ht  to  lui-ak  it. 

Prussia,  ill  the  hist   (hiys  i»f   Fi-hruaiy  ami  at  tlu"  lic^iimiii-^  (if 
March,  presents    the    apju-arancc  of   a  j;n'at    slii|>    in    tlio   act  of 
foiuuh'rini^.       It    is  a    L;rainl    ship    of    war,    thai     lias    weathered 
storms   and   eonie   safely    out  nf   many    sea-(ij;hts.  I  ml    1  he   emi    it 
seems,  has  I'oine.       The  memoi\   of   lin'  (iicat    I'.jeelor  and  ol    lla^ 
Great  Ivin^  will    not  now  sa\e  it.       Ilie   reforms  of  Stein,  whieh 
were  to  he  the   reLTeneration  of    the    State;  cNcn    the   reforms  of 
Seharnhorst,  so  steailily  eairied  on  now   for  ahnost  live  years,  in 
ordi-r  that    the  arniv  nii^ht  onee   nioic  stand  with   honor  in  the 
Hehh  are  in  yain.      Stein  has  been  driven  away  lon^  since.      'I'ho 
war-partv  that  was  created  in  his  time,  and  of   which  he  was  llio 
protoinartvr,  is  now  broken  up.     ('ouiit  Ainini  is  dead  ;  and  now 
Seharnhorst,  (Jneiseuau,  l?oyen,  an<l  others,  send   in   their   resij^- 
nations.     Some  retire  into  private  life,  sonu;  leave  the  c(juntry. 
It  was  indeed   improbable  that  Napoleon,  now  absolute  master, 
would   allow   them  to  renniin   any  lonjjjer.     Ilardenbcrjjj,  thou<i;h 
it  does   not   appear   that   his   views   were   changed,  had   by  this 
time,  tlirough   the  most  cautious  dissimulation,  completely  dis- 
armed Napoleon's  suspicions.     He  remained  at  his  post,  though 
surrounded  henceforth  l)y  the  Ilatzfelds  and  Wittgensteins,  who 
were   regarded  as  devoted  to  France.     It  w^ould  seem  that  in 
acting  thus    he    behaved   patriotically,  an((  that  matters   might 
have  taken  a  very  different  course  in  1813  had  the  King  then 
found  no  one  among  his   counsellors  with  either  patriotism  or 
experience,  no  one  who  could  inspire  the  Russian  and  English 
courts  with  confidence.     But  in  the  eyes  of  the  half-informed 
public   his  conduct  wore  a  different  aspect.     He  seemed  to  be 
separating  himself  from  the  good  cause,  and  from  mere  love  of 
office  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  ruin  and  dishonor  of  Prussia.     It 
seems  to  be  at  this  time  that  Stein  lost  the  esteem  for  him  which 
he  had  hitherto   constantly  preserved.     He  was  at  a  distance, 
and  much  at  the  mercy  of    those  who  corresponded  with    him 
from   Berlin.     These  were  naturally  his  own  folloAvers,  and  un- 
fortunately these,  partly  out  of  zeal  for  their  own  chief,  })artly 
out  of  that  eager  patriotism  which  could  not  tolerate  the  submis- 
sion to  France  which   Hardenberg  tlK)ught   himself   obliged  to 
simulate,  partly  out  of  the  offence  given  to  their  moral  earnest- 
ness by  his  di.ssolute  life,  besieged  Stein  wuth  invectives  against 
him.     He  resisted  for  a  long  time,  as  we  have  seen,  but  for  this 
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last  degradation  of  Prussia  it  was  difficult  to  forgive  Hardenberg, 
if  he  thought  him  responsible  for  it.  The  next  time  Harden- 
berg is  mentioned  in  his  letters  it  is  witli  disparagement  and 
contempt. 

On  March  2nd  a  rumor  was  spread  that  15,000  French  troops 
from  Magdeburg  were  marching  directly  on  Brandenburg,  and 
the  King  thought  himself  in  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  Then  came  a  courier  witli  news  of  the  Treaty 
that  Krnsemarck  had  signed  ;  he  was  followed  by  an  aide-de-camp 
from  Davoust  to  ask  whether  or  no  the  King  intended  to  ratify 
it.  '  It  did  not  need  so  much,'  writes  Ompteda,  '  to  decide  such 
a  feeble  Government ;  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  here 
(i.  e.  at  Berlin)  on  the  5th,  and  the  French  column  from  Magde- 
burg took  the  route  for  Stettin.' 

We  have  now  traced  the  fall  of  Prussia  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Napoleon  has  gradually  removed  all  the  obstacles  that 
lay  in  the  way.  He  has  long  ago  effaced  the  memory  of  his 
great  failure  in  Spain  ;  his  victory  over  Austria  in  1809  had 
restored  his  reputation  ;  his  breach  with  the  Czar  had  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  using  forbearance  towards  Prussia. 
Henceforth  it  became  his  object  that  in  his  Russian  expedition 
the  arm}^  and  wealth  of  Prussia  should  not  merely  not  count  on 
the  enemy's  side,  but  should  actually  count  on  his  own,  and  this 
if  possible  without  his  sacrificing  any  thing  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  was  now  attained,  and  it  involved  to  Prussia  some- 
thing much  more  humiliating  than  is  commonly  understood  by 
conquest.  The  defeat  of  Russia,  now  that  Napoleon  could  start 
as  he  wished  from  the  Niemen,  and  carry  all  the  forces  of  civil- 
ized Europe  except  the  Peninsula  and  the  French  armies  of  the 
Peninsula  against  a  population  thin  and  barbarous  and  a  Gov- 
ernment of  notorious  feebleness,  seemed  a  matter  of  course. 
And  when  Napoleon  should  return,  the  last  support  of  Prussia 
would  have  been  removed,  partly  by  Prussia's  own  means ;  and 
it  would  be  a  question  of  no  importance  whether  the  conqueror 
should  find  it  most  convenient  to  dethrone  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  altogether,  or  to  make  Frederick  William  his  satrap  for 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  as  Jerome  was  for  Westphalia. 

For  this  final  surrender,  as  for  so  many  weak  concessions  in 
past  years,  the  King  himself  was  responsible.  He  did  not  at 
this  last  moment  show  the  magnanimity  which  many  weak  men 
might  have  shown,  and  determine,  since  he  could  save  nothing 
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elso,  to  save  at  Irast  tlu'  liontu'  (tf  the  nation.  And  yrt,  curi- 
ously t'iMMiijli,  this  last  pi(M»f  i)t  weakness,  wliiih  rfdiucij  his 
most  faithful  servants  to  despair  and  seenied  ahsolutely  incnie- 
iliahle,  l>rou<;ht  with  it  the  end  ^>{  all  Prussia's  misfortunes,  the 
restoration  of  her  power,  and  the  foundation  of  her  supreni:i<'y 
in  (iernian\.  Il  is  perhaps  fi'oni  this  eurious  turn  of  foitiine 
that  the  notion  h;us  grow  n  up  that  Frederiek  William  in  sjiitu  of 
his  homi'ly  eharaeter  and  of  thi'  undeniable  weakness  of  many  of 
his  actions,  hatl  yet  an  intellij^eiu't'  when  he  chose  to  use  it  ahovo 
any  of  his  Ministers.  Thus  Duncker  only  e\press<'s  the  common 
Prussian  opinion,  when  he  closes  his  laborious  and  exact  account 
of  these  negotiations  as  follows:  '  It  was  Alexander's  delormina- 
tion  not  to  cross  his  fiontiers,  combined  with  the  lu'lia\ior  of 
Austria,  which  determini'd  Frederick  William's  course,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  Scliarnhorst,  (ineisenau,  and  IJoyen,  and 
to  that  of  the  Chancelh^r,  who,  since  the  middle  of  July,  1811, 
luul  decideillv  counselled  adhesion  to  Russia.  The  result  iirsti- 
fled  the  King's  decision,  and  through  it  within  a  short  time 
greater  and  haj)pier  triumphs  were  made  possible  to  Prussia  and 
Germany  than  could  have  attended  the  opposite  course  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  that  can  be  conceived.' 

One  can  only  be  glad  that  Fortune  smiled  at  last  upon  so 
tlioroughly  respectable  a  man  as  Frederick  William,  and  even 
that  she  determined,  by  way  of  compensation  for  liis  trials,  to 
give  liim  a  reputation  for  mysterious  wisdom.  And  indeed  it  is 
ditlicult  to  inuigine  that  any  other  course  than  that  which  he  took 
could  have  brought  about  the  utter  downfall  of  Napoleon.  In 
other  ways  his  Russian  Expedition  might  have  been  frustrated, 
but  not  so  as  to  destroy  his  enormous  army  completely  and 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  his  power.  Frederick  William's 
policy  is  therefore  justified,  if  mere  success  can  justify  any 
policy.  But  an  action  lazily  ventured  on  the  chance  that  some- 
thing may  turn  up,  ought  not  to  be  said  to  be  justified  by  success 
because  something  does  turn  up.  That  phrase  is  only  properly 
applied  to  actions  ventured  in  reliance  upon  forces  which  ordi- 
nary observers  overlook  or  underrate.  Did  Frederick  William 
act  as  he  did  because  he  saw  something  which  his  counsellors 
overlooked?  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  realizing  more  strongly 
than  any  of  his  ministers  the  force  of  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  would  rise  against  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he  said,  Let  us 
humor  hini ;  our  weak  resistance  may  perhaps  thwart  his  schemes, 
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but  it  will  leave  his  power  untouched  ;  yonder  in  the  heart  of 
Russia  are  explosive  forces  which  may  be  fatal  to  him  ;  let  us 
lure  the  ship  into  the  waters  where  the  torpedoes  lie  hidden  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  conception  of  such  a  disaster  as  now 
overtook  Napoleon  had  perhaps  as  yet  scarcely  occurred  to  any 
one.  As  yet,  though  he  had  suffered  two  great  failures,  in  his 
Eastern  Expedition  and  in  his  Spanish  enterprise,  for  the  first 
the  Directory  was  held  partly  responsible,  and  he  had  contrived 
to  be  personally  absent  when  the  failure  was  declared,  while  he 
had  wiped  out  the  latter  in  pviblic  opinion  by  his  subjugation  of 
Spain  in  1808.  That  he  should  fail  where  he  was  personally 
present  and  with  a  great  force  was  a  thing  for  which  there  was 
no  precedent.  Even  if  he  should  partially  fail,  who  so  certain 
as  he  by  his  resource  and  rapidity  to  make  the  failure  fall  as 
lightly  as  possible  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  seriously 
suj^pose  that  Frederick  William  alone  saw  deeper  and  arrived  by 
a  sort  of  supernatural  foresight  at  the  conviction  that  Napoleon 
would  fail.  The  truth  is,  that  a  peculiar  lethargic  hopelessness 
was  his  principal  characteristic.  He  looked  on  the  dark  side  of 
every  thing,  and  had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  to  mis- 
fortune that  he  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  hope.  Of  course 
there  were  chances,  for  might  not  Napoleon  die  ?  but  of  definite 
probabilities  there  seemed  to  be  few,  and  to  Frederick  William 
probably  they  seemed  fewer  and  slighter  than  to  any  of  his 
advisers.  To  all  appearance  he  took  the  course  he  did  because 
it  was  the  easiest,  and  because  it  preserved  to  Prussia  for  a  few 
months  a  nominal  existence.  A  hand-to-mouth  policy,  a  policy 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  King's 
reign  had  brought  Prussia  yearly  lower  and  lower,  turned  out  in 
this  one  instance,  and  that  one  the  worst  of  all,  wiser  than  the 
counsels  of  the  deepest  wisdom. 
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STKIN    IN   RUSSIA. 

TnE  tlark  poriod  in  Stoin's  life  now  conips  to  a  olosn.  At  tlio 
boLcinning  of  the  fourtli  year  aftt'r  liis  fli^lii  from  Prussia  lie  was 
restored  to  a  position  like  that  from  which  he  had  fallen,  became 
onee  more  an  inlluential  statesman,  and  took  his  i)art  in  the 
conduct  of  f^reat  afl'airs.  And  this  time  he  was  on  the  winning 
side.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  him  Id  his  countiv  and  Ids 
property,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  as  liajipy  as  old  age  can  be. 

He  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  in  just  the  same  way  as  in 
1807  at  the  beginning  of  his  great  Ministry.  Now  as  then  a 
prince  in  extreme  need  asked  his  help.  On  INIay  19th,  1812, 
when  Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Russia  Avas  already  at  Dresden, 
the  Prince  Ernst  v.  Ib-ssen-Philippsthal  brought  to  him  at  Prag 
the  following  letter  from  the  Czar  Alexander. 

The  esteem  I  always  felt  for  you  was  not  impaired  by  the  occurrences 
•which  let!  to  your  removal  from  the  direction  of  atfairs.  It  was  the  energy 
of  Your  character  and  your  extraordinary  talents  which  procured  it  for  you. 

The  decisive  circumstances  of  the  moment  cannot  but  unite  again  all 
right-thinking  people,  friends  of  humanity,  and  of  liberal  ideas.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  rescuing  it  from  the  barbarism  and  servitude  which  are  preparing 
to  swallow  it.  Napoleon  would  complete  the  enslavement  of  Europe,  and  to 
this  end  he  must  subjugate  Russia.  For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been 
making  ready  for  the  resistance  and  collecting  the  most  effective  means  of 
defence. 

The  friends  of  virtue  and  all  who  are  animated  by  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  love  for  humanity  are  concerned  in  the  issue  of  this  contest. 
You,  Baron,  who  have  distinguished  yourself  so  gloriously  among  them,  you 
can  have  no  other  feeling,  but  a  wish  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
exertions  which  are  making  in  the  North  to  overcome  the  aggressive  despot- 
ism of  Napoleon. 

I  invite  you  most  pressingly  to  impart  your  thoughts  to  me,  whether  in 
writing  by  a  sure  hand  or  orally  by  coming  to  me  at  Wilna.  Count  Lieven 
will  give  you  a  passport  for  this  purpose.  No  doubt  your  presence  in  Bohe- 
mia might  be  of  great  use,  since  you  are  posted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  rear  of 
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the  French  armies.  But  it  is  as  good  as  certain  that  Austria's  weakness  will 
range  her  under  the  French  standard,  and  this  might  endanger  your  safety  or 
at  least  that  of  your  correspondence. 

I  charge  you  therefore,  to  weigh  maturely  the  importance  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  decide  as  seems  to  you  most  expedient  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  cause  to  which  we  are  both  attached.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assure  you  that  you  will  be  received  in  Russia  with  open  arms.  The  sincere 
dispositions  which  I  entertain  towards  you,  may  serve  to  you  as  a  sure  guai'- 
antee  for  that.  Alexander. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  27th,  1812. 

It  may  surely  be  said  that  seldom  has  any  exile  received  a 
more  cheering  letter.  If  it  be  the  bitterest  mortification  of  a 
condition  like  that  which  had  for  the  last  three  years  been  Stein's, 
to  feel  how  soon  the  greatest  achievements  are  forgotten  and  how 
little  the  most  important  man  is  missed,  the  Czar's  letter  must 
have  soothed  such  wounded  feelings  with  the  most  delicate  con- 
solation. Then  he  was  wanted  after  all !  He  was  almost  a 
necessary  man  ! 

Had  the  need  of  him  been  felt  in  Prussia,  it  would  have  been 
less  surprising  and  less  flattering.  Or  again  it  would  have  been 
less  surprising  that  the  Czar  should  have  sent  for  him  to  reform 
his  corrupt  official  hierarchy  or  to  take  in  hand  his  unfortunate 
finances.  But  now  he  was  sent  for  in  extreme  need — when 
certainly  no  empty  compliment  could  be  intended  —  by  a  foreign 
prince  whom  he  had  seen  but  once  or  twice,  and  whom  he  had 
then  met  and  treated  as  an  opponent ;  he  was  sent  for  not  merely 
as  an  expert  or  specialist,  but  in  a  crisis  of  Russian  and  European 
policy,  because  that  foreign  prince  had  received  the  impression 
and  had  retained  it  for  three  years,  that  here  was  a  man  who 
might  be  consulted  in  difficulty,  that  here  was  a  character  and 
a  judgment  beyond  the  common.  No  doubt  the  Czar  asked  him 
to  put  himself  in  some  danger.  Had  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
Russia,  as  it  was  at  that  time  generally  expected  that  he  would, 
it  might  not  have  been  easy  for  Stein  to  escape  his  vengeance  a 
second  time ;  but  we  may  imagine  that  he  did  not  set  any  great 
value  upon  such  a  life  as  he  had  lately  been  leading,  and  that 
with  his  views  he  would  not  care  to  live  longer  when  civiliza- 
tion should  have  received  such  a  fatal  wound  as  another  Napo- 
leonic triumph  would  inflict  upon  it.     He  replied  thus :  — 

I  received  on  the  lOtli  instant,  the  summons  with  which  your  Imperial 
Majesty  honored  me  under  date  27th  March,  to  range  myself  under  tlie 
standard  of  honor  and  true  glory,  that  is,  under  your  own.     I  obey  it,  al- 
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thouijh  I  propnre  mvsolf  for  ih'W  juTsocutions  (ipjiiiiist  wliioli  yitur  Majesty 
will  know  liow  to  pioti'ft  lilt'.  I  sliall  sot  out  on  the  'JTlli,  tin-  day  on  wliidi 
I  sliall  ivi*civi«  iiiY  I'assiHut ;  1  lioin'  to  be  in  Wiliia  on  .Imn'  Idtli  (Nrw  Style), 
tlion?  to  receive  the  ouiiuuaiuls  of  yt>ur  Imperial  Majesty  ami  to  present  to 
you  the  hoiiuige  of  my  reverence  and  devotion.  i 

It  was  ill  tlu»  fi'itiiMl  inontli,  when  tin-  war  lictwfcii  (lieFrciicli 
ICiujiirt'  ami  Russia  w  liicli  liatl  \o\\<j;  a|i|iraif(l  iiicvitalilf  was  at't- 
ually  i'omiii!4  to  the  liiith,  tlial  this  i-orrcspoinh-ncc  ]iassc(l.  It 
is  to  be  oli.sorvfti  that  th«' Czars  h'ttcr  for  some  reason  did  not 
reaeh  Stoiu  till  more  than  seven  wei'ks  after  it  was  wiitliMi,  yet 
its  lani^uao;e  imiilies  that  before  the  end  of  Maii-h  iVlexander 
rej^arded  war  as  close  at  hand,  and  has  already  decided  to  <^o 
to  Wilna,  that  is  to  the  head(|uarters  of  his  army.  He  went 
thither  in  April,  and  on  the  l^Tth  of  that  month  his  ambassador 
at  I'aris,  Prince  Kurakin,  |>resented  the  Russian  ultimatum. 
Tliou'^h  for  the  moment  no  answer  was  given  to  it,  yet  through 
the  whole  of  May  it  may  be  said  that  war  lias  begun  in  all  but 
the  name.  Napoleon  is  at  Dresden  and  Alexander  at  Wilna ; 
if  hostilities  have  not  yet  commenced,  it  is  only  because  the 
military  preparations  are  not  quite  completed  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Stein  commenced  his  journey  on  May  27th,  and  two 
days  after  Napoleon  left  Dresden  to  take  the  command  of  his 
army.  Stein  reached  Wilna  on  the  12th  of  June,  two  days  later 
than  he  had  expected,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen. 

The  rehition  which  now  began  between  Stein  and  the  Czar 
proved  of  considerable  importance  to  both.  To  Stein  it  opened 
a  new  career  which  reached  to  the  end  of  his  public  life,  and 
enabled  him  in  a  good  degree  to  realize,  though  by  difjferent 
means,  those  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany  the  first 
agitation  of  which  in  1808  had  cost  him  his  office,  his  citizen- 
ship and  his  property.  Let  us  endeavor  to  understand  what  at 
the  outset  were  the  views  wdiich  led  Alexander  to  invite  Stein 
and  Stein  to  accept  the  invitation. 

It  is  not  perhaps  difficult  to  read  what  passed  through  Alex- 
ander's mind  as  he  wrote  the  letter  which  has  been  given  above. 
We  can  imagine  what  sort  of  impression  he  must  have  formed 
of  Stein's  chai'acter.  He  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
him  just  at  that  crisis  of  his  ^Ministry  before  the  unfortunate 
letter  appeared.  The  question  then  under  discussion  betw^een 
the  patriotic  party  of  Prussia  and  the  King  had  been  laid  before 
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Alexander  for  arbitration,  the  question  whether  Prussia  should 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  Spanish  fashion 
against  the  French  conquerors.  He  may  have  read  some  of  those 
reports  which  have  been  given  above,  in  which  Stein's  curt  and 
nervous  style  rises  into  grandeur.  He  knew  with  what  indigna- 
tion Stein  regarded  his  own  conduct  on  that  occasion,  with  what 
singular  imperiousness  he  called  on  him  to  help  Germany,  warn- 
ing him  that  Russia  would  certainly  be  attacked  next,  and  also 
that  with  her  feeble  and  corrupt  administration  she  would  not 
be  able  to  withstand  Napoleon.  He  and  Stein  had  had  a  per- 
sonal conference  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  no  account  is  preserved  of  that  conference.  For  Stein 
always  appeai-ed  most  commanding  when  he  was  angry,  and  par- 
ticularly when  he  was  angry  Avith  some  one  of  great  rank,  as  a 
king  or  an  emperor.  The  following  descrij)tion  deserves  to  be 
read  if  it  be  not  forgotten  that  it  is  the  description  of  a  poet, 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt :  — 

His  brow,  and  even  also  his  glance,  were  seldom  overshadowed  with  the 
mist  of  displeasure,  or  at  any  rate  the  gloomy  thunder-clouds  of  anger;  there 
shone  almost  always  the  clear  bright  Olympus  of  a  ruling  self-conscious  in 
telligence:  but  below,  about  cheek,  mouth  and  chin,  quivered  the  quick  irri- 
tated feelings,  so  as  really  to  make  you  think  of  the  wrath  of  a  lion.  He 
almost  always  approached  people,  even  ordinary  people  that  had  only  ordi- 
nary matters  to  put  before  him  or  to  say,  with  a  most  friendly  seriousness, 
and  yet  his  bearing  filled  most  with  timidity  and  confusion.  He  was  by 
God's  will  a  man  of  the  tempest,  made  to  sweep  clean  and  to  overthrow,  and 
yet  Almighty  God  had  put  also  into  the  faithful,  valiant  and  pious  man,  de- 
lightful sunshine  and  fruitful  rain  for  the  world  and  for  his  people. 

I  remember  the  short  description  Savigny  gave  of  him  at  Reichenbach 
when  he  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time :  What  a  grand  splendid  Sultan 
figure  have  I  seen  in  Stein !  I  dare  say  there  is  a  little  of  his  friend  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion  in  this  expression.  Yes,  he  was  an  imperatorial,  a  kingly 
man,  —  a  Sultan  figm-e  if  you  like  —  all  »Sultans  have  not  made  use  of  bow- 
strings. It  often  seemed  to  me  too,  that  he  would  find  it  hard  to  serve,  and 
must  always  stand  in  the  first  place. 

Arndt  adds  the  following  testimony  to  his  effectiveness  in 
speech :  — 

His  speech  and  language  corresponded  to  his  character;  firm  and  terse  it 
flowed  from  his  mouth,  even  in  strong  excitement  and  bold  passion  his  words 
never  tumbled  up  against  each  other  or  jostled  one  another  in  confusion. 
Straight  on  and  Straight  through,  was  his  motto.  Courage  and  truth  found 
always  the  right  place  and  the  right  word;  they  would  never  consent  to  move 
in  crooked  or  tortuous  paths,  nor  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  world  ]3ut  Yes 
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for  NO  at  will.  Had  this  man  as  Miiiisti-r  hail  an  ojx'ii  fn-c  rarliaiiu'iit  lie- 
foro  him,  ho  wouUl  a.-<sniv(lk  havo  iiassnl  for  a  (Iniiuli'iiiii;  overwhi-lminjj; 
orator,  with  his  invinoililo  coiuajji*  and  hi.>4  virtuf  and  force. 

It  wo  woiiUl  av;iil  oinsrlvcs  of  tllis  |);i.ss;i^t'  io  iiu;i!^iiu'  llio 
iiuprossion  St«'iii  in:iv  liavc  prodnccd  on  Alcxiiiidcr,  let  lis  liy  all 
means  hear  in  uiiiul  tli;it  it  is  tlic  InnmiML^c  of  jKictiy  and  ciilliii- 
siastio  friiMulsliip,  I'nt  on  the  oilu  r  li;iinl  lit  us  rcllcct  that  if 
ever  ho  was  iniprossivo  in  licarin<^  and  in  siim  li  il  may  prohaldy/ 
have  hoon  at  his  oonforonoo  with  tin-  l',ni|)('ri)i'  in  Soptoinlicr,  1S0(S. 
He  novor  ludd  a  more  important  oonvt  rsat  ion,  ho  novor  ari^nu-d  a 
canso  (Ml  whioh  more  di'pondod,  or  on  which  he  folt  nu)ro  deeply  ; 
ln>  had  hofcn-e  him  tlu'  man  on  who.sc  will  every  thin^  tnrnod. 
and  whose  soHish  poliey  at  the  moment  excited  his  indignation. 
Alexander,  if  anv  one,  was  likely  to  have  seen  those  twitehings 
about  the  mouth  and  ehin,  and  to  have  heard  that  terse  speech 
flowing  so  steadily,  lik(^  lava,  (>ven  when  hot  with  pa.ssion.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  a  lasting  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind:  and  when  we  consider  the  substance  of  what  Stein 
liad  said  we  shall  be  ready  to  believe  that  it  Avould  have  occurred 
to  the  Czar's  remembrance  in  the  spring  of  1812  even  if  it  had 
not  been  said  impressively.  '  It  has  been  said,'  writes  N. 
Turgeneff,  '  that  Alexander  recalled  at  this  critical  moment 
some  prophetic  words  which  the  Baron  vom  Stein  had  uttered  in 
bis  hearing  just  before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.'  And  indeed  the 
words  he  liad  uttered  not  before  Tilsit  (when  he  was  at  Nassau) 
but  before  Erfurt  had  proved  prophetic.  Alexander  had  betrayed 
Europe  to  Napoleon  in  180i>,  and  now  he  was  attacked  himself. 
The  punishment  of  his  policy  was  this,  that  the  most  formidable 
army  of  which  trustworthy  history  makes  mention,  commanded 
by  the  most  successful  of  leaders,  now  stood  on  his  frontier. 
Stein  had  predicted  this,  and  he  had  predicted  at  the  same  time 
that  Russia  would  not  be  able  to  w  ithstand  the  attack.  Perhaps 
the  Czar  thought  with  some  remorse  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  increased  admiration  and  interest  of  the 
statesman  who  had  prophesied  so  truly.  Perhaps  it  occnri-ed  to 
him  that  what  Stein,  in  1808,  had  planned  for  Germany  was 
now  wanted  in  Russia,  and  that  Napoleon  could  only  be  resisted 
by  a  national  rising  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  In  such  a  case,  what 
more  desirable  than  to  have  at  his  side  the  energetic  and  expe- 
rienced author  of  the  scheme,  one  who  seemed  made  for  a  War 
Minister  ? 
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But  if  such  were  the  feehno-s  of  Alexander  when  he  wrote  the 
invitation,  what  were  those  of  Stein  when  he  accepted  it  ?  We 
know  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Alexander  and 
of  Russia's  chances  of  success  in  a  war  with  Napoleon.  He  had 
written  in  August,  1808  :  — 

That  thinly  peopled  country,  devoid  .of  industiy,  will  make  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  a  country  ruled  by  a  weak  sensual  prince  (intimidated  by  the 
failure  of  a  number  of  schemes  abandoned  as  lightly  as  they  were  undertaken) 
through  the  agency  of  a  stupid,  awkward,  corrupt  and  meddlesome  bureau- 
cracy,—  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  are  slaves  —  such  a 
country  will  not  long  maintain  the  fight  against  civilized  Europe. 

He  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  changed  this  opinion  since,  for 
Napoleon's  expedition  far  surpassed  in  magnitude  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  conceived  in  1808,  at  which  time  the  period  of 
enormous  armies  was  but  beginning.  No  doubt  an  ardent  nature 
does  not  acquiesce,  when  the  crisis  actually  comes,  in  such  hope- 
less calculations.  He  was  buoyed  up  by  his  natural  courage  and 
by  his  religious  faith,  so  that  we  shall  find  him  throughout  this 
trying  year  supporting  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  sanguine  confi- 
dence of  success.  Still,  it  is  only  ultimate  success  he  looks  for, 
and  he  regards  it  as  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  to  make  a 
further  journey  eastward,  say  to  Astrakhan.  When  now  at 
Prag  he  thought  calmly  over  the  Emperor's  summons,  it  may 
probably  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  similar  to  that  other 
summons  he  had  received  five  years  before  at  Nassau.  That  was 
a  summons  to  help  a  ruined  sovereign  ;  this  was  a  summons  to 
help  a  sovereign  just  about  to  be  ruined.  That  came  after  Jena ; 
this  came  before  it.  And  if  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Alexander's 
court,  some  great  catastrophe  like  Jena  should  happen,  and 
Alexander  (known  to  Stein  as  a  '  weak,  sensual  and  fickle 
prince  ')  should  break  down  again  as  he  had  done  at  Tilsit,  and 
sign  a  peace  which  should  be  to  himself  what  Tilsit  had  been  to 
his  ally,  where  would  Stein  be  then  ?  It  is  plain  that  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation  he  took  the  dangerous  course.  He  abandoned 
a  life  which,  though  obscure  and  melancholy,  was  free  from 
danger,  for  one  in  which  he  might  plainly  expect  to  find  new 
calamities.  But  this  we  may  suppose  he  deliberately  shut  his 
eyes  to.  Where  was  the  use  of  calculating  the  consequences  of 
Napoleon's  success  ?  If  Napoleon  succeeded  again,  that  was  the 
twilight  of  the  Gods  ;  — 
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From  tliat  lionr 
TlK'n'*s  nothincr  sorious  in  Mt>rt;»lil\  ; 
Tho  wiju'  of  life  is  ilrawii.  and  Imt  tlit>  Iocs 
Is  It'ft  tliis  vault  to  hrnn  ^'f- 

Rut  unfavovaMt'  as  tin-  cliaiu't's  df  (lie  cMiinniitfii  ini^lit  scoin 
for  Alt'xantlci*  tlicrc  w  fi  r  forces  wliicli  miL^lit  l>r  (Hsiminisdiicd 
to  luakc  war  aijaiiist  Napolciui,  and  Sicin  was  (lie  Acdlns  who 
watt'lu'd  \]\o  caviMMi  in  wliirli  tlu'v  sliiiiilicrcil.  X'ariiliatrcn  tells 
us  that  his  (h'j>artiire  for  Kiissia  made  an  immense  sensation  al 
I'rajx,  ami  we  ran  well  btdieve  it.  i'hat  (ierman  insurrection 
over  which  ho  brooded  required  the  stay  of  some  foreiLTii  i*ower. 
lie  had  lon^  looked  to  l-ji^land  to  peiform  for  (iennanv  iho 
same  service  she  had  rendi'i-ed  to  Spain.  To  j^n^land  he  looked 
always  and  by  no  means  believed  that  Rii.ssia  could  su|)i)ly  her 
place.  lUit  untloubtedly  the  help  of  Russia  was  worth  having, 
and  he  conhl  certainly,  as  the  Czar  said,  do  more  for  the  German 
insurrection  at  St.  Petersburg  than  at  Prag. 

These  were  the  immediate  prospects  w  ilh  which  Stein  set  out 
for  Russia.  "We  maj'-  perhaps  imagine  that  he  contemplated 
other  and  remoter  possibilities. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Russia,  like  many  other  States  of  the 
Continent,  was  ripening  towards  reforms  of  the  very  same  kind 
as  those  which  Stein  had  introduced  so  successfully  into  Prussia. 
Indeed,  just  as  the  violent  and  lawless  revolution  of  France  was 
repeated  in  most  of  the  countri(;s  where  Napoleon  penetrated,  so 
might  the  peaceful  and  reconciling  revolution  to  Avhich  Stein  had 
shown  the  way  have  been  repeated.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  he  would  at  once  or  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  furthering  such  reforms,  for  he  began  his  course 
in  Russia  by  declaring  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Russian 
politics,  and  had  come  merely  to  look  after  German  interests  ; 
nay,  according  to  TurgeneiT,  he  went  further,  and  said  that  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  Ru.ssian  language  and  life  which  he  was 
too  old  to  acquire,  he  could  not  hope  to  do  any  thing  for  Russia ; 
but  this  reserve  \vas  no  doubt  in  part  prudential,  and  easily  recon- 
cilable with  hopes  of  gradually  acquiring  a  position  in  which  he 
could  promote  reform.  It  is  probable  that  he  expected  Russia's 
trial  would  last  longer  than  it  actually  did,  that  the  Government 
would  be  reduced  very  low,  and  only  by  degrees,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  several  years,  succeed  in  making  head  against  the 
enemy.     Had  it  proved  so,  the  Czar  might  have  been  driven  to 
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great  reforms,  as  Frederick  William  had  been,  and  indeed  as  the 
second  Alexander  in  our  own  time  was  driven  after  the  disasters 
of  the  Crimean  war;  and  then  Stein,  not  perhaps  as  actual 
Minister,  but  as  confidential  friend  and  Mentor  of  the  Czar,  might 
have  been  of  the  greatest  use. 

None  of  these  possibilities  was  realized.  In  the  first  place, 
Stein  did  not  give  any  help  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by 
undertaking  any  of  the  duties  either  of  Minister  of  War  or 
Minister  of  Finance.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind  was  intended, 
the  invitation  reached  him  much  too  late  and  the  war  was  too 
short.  The  invasion  began  within  a  fortnight  from  his  arrival 
in  Wilna,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  that  is  in  six  months, 
the  French  army  was  with  the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  and  Napo- 
leon Avas  rubbing  his  hands  over  a  Paris  fire.  After  this.  Stein 
bade  farewell  to  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  during  which 
he  attended  on  Alexander  was  spent  in  Germany  and  France. 
The  questions  which  occupied  him  had  no  concern  with  the  re- 
form of  Russian  institutions,  but  were  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
diplomacy  and  strategy :  From  what  States  is  help  to  be  looked 
for  ?  —  how  far  shall  we  carry  the  war  ?  —  shall  we  march  on 
Paris?  What  attention  he  did  give  either  to  war  administration 
or  to  the  reform  of  institutions,  was  devoted,  we  shall  find,  to  the 
benefit  not  of  Russia  but  of  Germany. 

In  the  main  his  second  appearance  on  the  public  stage  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  his  first.  There  we  saw  him  introduc- 
ing a  period  of  domestic  reform  and  pushing  foreign  affairs  and 
diplomacy  into  the  background.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
intended,  he  does  exactly  the  opposite.  We  shall  hear  no  more 
of  legislation  until  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  takes  part  in 
the  discussion  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Germany.  For  three 
years  we  shall  find  him  devoted  to  foreign  policy  and  war  admin- 
istration. Nor  does  it  seem  that  he  takes  less  interest  in  this 
than  he  had  taken  in  domestic  reform,  although  it  has  happened 
that  his  achievements  of  1808  are  now  almost  alone  remembered. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  thought  with  less  pride  and 
pleasure  of  his  share  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  than  of  his 
reconstitution  of  Prussia.  At  any  rate  in  his  autobiography  it 
may  be  noticed  that  he  becomes  at  this  point  rather  more  than 
less  diffuse,  so  that  he  gives  twice  as  much  space  to  this  period 
as  to  the  former,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  from  Paris 
just  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  remarks,  '  I  have  thus  come  to 
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the  rtid  of  a  vtM'v  interi'stinj^  piissaf^c  of  iiiv  lift-.'  liulii-d  if  (lio 
otluM"  was  thi«  usi'fiil  this  was  thr  t  riiiin|)h;iiil  passage,  and  iikhc- 
ovtM*  th«'  rci'onstitutinij  of  Prussia  would  ha\i'  Iiccn  of  suiall  avail 
if  Xapolt'oii  had  not  been  overthrown.  I>ut  we  must  also  lii;ir 
in  niinil  what  has  liocn  remarked  altove,  that  the  temperament  of 
Stein  was  really  more  military,  moi'e  active  and  stirrintr,  t  lian 
Ayould  he  LCatluMvd  from  the  eharai-ter  of  his  liesl  known  aehieve- 
nients.  The  sliaii'  he  was  |ieniiilled  to  take  in  the  eampaiLCns  of 
181.'?,  1  SI 4,  was  a  compensation  to  him  for  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  kindle  a  War  of  l.iheration  in  ISOS.  It  may  per- 
haps have  seemed  to  Stein  a  complete  and  sat isfaetoi'y  compen- 
sation. The  rising  aijainst  Napoleon  was  far  greati'r  than  any 
he  had  dreamed  of,  and  was  sueeessful  beyond  all  expectation  ; 
and  if  Stein's  own  part  in  it  may  seem  insij^iiificant,  so  that  in 
most  liistories  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  his  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned, it  may  he  remarked,  first  that  he  stood  out  conspicuously 
enough  at  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  at  least,  and 
secondly  that  he  seems  to  have  been  most  sincerely  indilT(;rent  to 
his  own  celebrity.  What  he  found  interestiuf^  in  this  passage  of 
his  life  Avas  not  the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  but  the  pleasure 
of  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  thus  in  his 
autobiography,  though  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  find  dis- 
tinctly marked  how  much  he  considered  to  be  due  to  his  counsels, 
yet  little  of  such  information  is  to  be  found,  so  careless  is  he  about 
his  own  claims. 

Hitherto  the  scene  of  this  biography  has  been  limited,  so  that 
we  have  scarcely  ever  had  occasion  to  look  beyond  Germany  and 
not  often  beyond  Prussia.  It  is  fortunate  for  it  that  just  when 
the  scene  expands  so  as  to  include  Russia,  and  indeed  all  Europe, 
Stein's  activity  begins  to  be  limited  in  another  w^ay  by  being  re- 
stricted to  foreign  and  war  policy.  Hence  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  or  enter  into  its 
constitutional,  administrative,  and  social  history.  Stein's  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Czar,  and  the  relation  of  those  German 
interests  which  the  former  lepresented  to  the  Russian  interests 
represented  by  the  latter ;  these  are  the  only  new  matters  which 
need  be  introduced  into  his  biography  at  this  point.  It  is  also 
fortunate  that  the  period  of  his  absence  from  Germany  may  be 
summarily  despatched,  for  of  the  campaign  of  1812  Stein  newly 
arrived  at  the  Russian  Court,  was  almost  a  passive  spectator,  and 
he  returned  to   Germany   at   the  beginning  of  1813.     On   the 
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whole  therefore,  it  will  be  possible  for  our  narrative  to  observe 
pretty  well  the  unity  of  place,  and  the  reader  need  not  for  any 
considerable  time  lose  sight  of  Germany. 

When  Stein  reached  Wilna,  he  had  seen  pass  before  him  the 
armies  which  were  to  withstand  Napoleon.  He  remarks  that 
there  were  only  136-140,000  men  ready  to  resist  400,000,  though 
further  reserves  were  on  the  march  from  the  interior.  He  had 
also  had  time  to  think  over  the  position  he  would  assume  with 
respect  to  the  Emperor.  Accordingly,  when  upon  his  arrival 
Count  Nesselrode  waited  upon  him,  commissioned  from  the  Em- 
peror to  inquire  what  he  wished,  he  was  ready  with  the  answer, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  Russian  service ;  it 
appears  that  appointments  were  ready  for  him,  either  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  or  in  that  of  Public  Instruction  ;  but 
that  he  wished  only  to  take  a  share  in  German  affairs,  which 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  war,  in  a  manner  useful  to  his 
country.  '  By  this  declaration,'  he  tells  us,  '  I  gained  freedom  to 
act  on  my  convictions,  and  dissipated  in  the  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sians all  suspicion  that  I  aimed  at  posts  or  influence,  and  all  dis- 
favor. To  this  position,  and  to  the  Emperor's  goodness,  I  owed 
it  that  during  my  residence  in  Russia  I  was  treated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  especially  Count  Kotschubei,  with  friendliness  and 
good-will.'  Count  Kotschubei  was  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
When  he  received  an  audience,  he  tells  us,  '  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously,  and  explained  to  him  in  a  long  con- 
versation, the  reasons  which  had  constrained  him  to  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit ; '  (and  at  the  same  time,  we  may  suppose,  apologized  for 
the  conduct  that  had  displeased  Stein  so  much  before  Erfurt)  — 
'  and  expressed  his  unalterable  resolution  to  carry  on  the^  war 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  energy,  and  rather  to  endure 
all  the  dangers  and  calamities  it  might  bring,  than  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace.' 

What  was  at  this  time  Stein's  impression  of  him  whom  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  '  weak,  fickle  and  sensual  prince '  ?  Pertz 
gives  it  as  follows,  from  a  paper  of  Stein's,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  how  far  the  words  are  those  of  Stein 
and  how  far  of  his  biographer :  — 

His  appearance  is  agreeable;  refined  and  regular  features,  graceful  bear- 
ing, the  inclination  of  the  head  (being  hard  of  hearing,  he  puts  forward  the 
left  ear  as  the  better)  not  disagreeable.  The  principal  feature  of  his  char- 
acter is  good-nature,  friendliness,  and  a  wish  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
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nnd  flovation  of  nmiikiiul.  llis  tutor,  L!ihar|M>  of  (JiMiova,  oarly  iinlmod  him 
with  rt'sjH'ot  for  iii:u\  iiiitl  his  rii^lils.  wliich  lit  his  accession  he  fiinicstly 
ciuh-avorctl  to  rcali/.c.  I'hc  Kiupcror  hc^an  witli  cihicalioiial  inslitutions, 
improvoiiuMit  oi  tlic  comlititin  of  tin-  pcasiiiit.  Hut  Iw  wauls  llic  intellectual 
fori'e  to  iiivestii^ate  the  truth,  the  tiriiiiiess  to  carry  out  his  resolutions  in 
spito  of  nil  himlrances,  ami  to  constrain  the  wills  of  those  who  disaijree;  his 
good-nature  de>;enerates  into  weakness,  ami  he  is  often  ol>lii,'od  to  avail  hini- 
8«'lf  of  the  wea|H>ns  of  craft  and  cunnini;,  in  order  to  carry  out  liis  objects. 
These  last  qnalilies  have  liei-n  developed  l>y  the  lessons  of  his  i>r('ce]ifor  Field 
Marshal  SoltikolT,  an  old  courtier,  who  early  instructed  his  i)U|>il  in  coni|pii- 
ance  with  his  p-andniother,  her  favorites,  and  with  his  fatlu-r's  humors, 
wliilo  the  dosjHitisnj  of  his  father  could  not  hut  confirm  him  in  these  liahits. 

Siu'li  is  the  (k'si-riptioii,  which  shows  lis  that  Stfiii  had  not 
been  imluoeil  bv  tho  high  personal  ediiipliniciit  In-  had  loooived 
from  AU'xaiKh'r  to  i-hange  materially  his  opinion  of  jiini.  Weak, 
iiekle,  somewhat  cunning;  this  is  the  substance:  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  now  allowed  to  be  good-natiircd  and  wcli-ineaning. 
Much  the  same  character  might  have  been  given  of  Ilaugwitz, 
or  anv  other  of  that  set  which  had  been  Stein's  special  aversion. 
This  docs  not  promi.se  well,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  estimate 
afterwards  rose  trreatlv.  When  he  returned  to  Germany  in  1813 
he  astonished  and  scandalized  his  friends  bv  his  unbounded  con- 
fidence  in  Alexander's  good  faith ;  he  was  charged  with  Russian- 
izing, anil  his  letters  of  that  time  are  full  of  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  Alexander,  a  feeling  which  is  not  extinguished  by 
the  gradual  divergence  of  their  views,  which  began  about  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  is  certainly  much  to  Alexander's 
credit  that  he  inspired  a  most  clear-sighted  observer  who  began 
with  a  prejudice  against  him  with  such  a  firm  good  opinion. 

Stein's  position  is  now"  this.  He  holds  no  office,  but  he  is 
ready  to  be  consulted  and  to  advise  the  Emperor  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Germany.  Such  a  position  was  the  safest  which 
could  have  been  taken  up  at  the  outset,  and  if  later  he  should 
see  his  way  to  attempting  more,  it  was  a  position  which  could 
easily  be  exchanged  for  a  more  influential  one.  In  the  mean 
while  Alexander  could  not  be  forbidden. to  consult  him  on  mat- 
ters which  did  not  strictly  affect  Germany,  and  in  point  of  fact 
we  find  Stein  reporting  on  finance,  on  the  expediency  of  an  Eng- 
lish alliance  for  Russia,  and  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Russian 
]\Iiui.ster  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  there  was  probably  at  this 
time  good  reason  to  think  that  the  function  of  adviser  on  Ger- 
man affairs  would  prove  to  be  no  sinecure.     By  German  affairs 
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he  means  something  very  definite,  nothing  else  indeed  than  that 
insurrection  after  the  example  of  Spain  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  so  long.  He  hopes  to  raise  Germany  in  Napoleon's  rear, 
and  to  bring  over  to  the  good  cause  some  or  all  of  the  150,000 
Germans  who  marched  into  Russia  under  Napoleon's  stand- 
ard. Had  the  war  been  longer  than  it  was,  had  there  been  any 
considerable  interval  between  the  triumph  of  the  French  when 
they  entered  JMoscow  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their  army,  we  may 
imagine  that  this  scheme  mici;ht  have  taken  effect.  A  lonG;  and 
doubtful  struggle  within  Russia  or  on  its  frontier  would  have 
given  Germany  time  to  interfere  decisively  by  such  a  general  in- 
surrection as  Stein  meditated.  As  it  was  the  decision  came  too 
soon,  and  Napoleon's  army  perished  completely  before  Germany 
was  able  to  rouse  itself.  Accordingly  the  agitation  which  Stein 
directed  from  Russia  had  no  immediate  result  and  only  helped  to 
ripen  Germany  for  the  events  of  1813. 

Before  we  consider  the  business  with  which  he  was  occupied 
it  will  be  convenient  to  trace  the  course  of  his  movements  in 
Russia.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  Wilna,  which  was  evacuated  by 
the  Russians  on  June  28th  and  entered  by  Napoleon  the  next 
day.  At  this  time  the  Russians  did  not  contemplate  the  long 
retreat  into  the  interior  which  actually  followed,  and  which  is 
sometimes  represented  as  the  cunning  device  by  which  Napoleon 
was  lured  to  his  destruction.  Their  plan  was  to  retreat  as  far  as 
the  Duna  and  there  to  defy  him  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Drissa, 
which  was  to  be  Russia's  Torres  Vedras.  Accordingly  we  find 
Stein  next  at  Drissa,  whither  he  went  in  company  with  Count 
Kotschubei.  Here  within  the  camp  a  hot  military  controversy 
now  raged,  in  which  we  do  not  learn  that  he  took  any  part. 
The  whole  plan  of  operations  which  had  been  adopted  was 
called  in  question,  and  Alexander  became  convinced  that  his 
levies  were  utterly  and  even  contemptibly  insufficient.  We  are 
also  told  by  Stein  that  several  of  the  Generals  combined  to  beg 
him  either  to  take  the  direct  command  of  the  army  or  else  to 
quit  it  altogether.  He  quitted  it  accordingly,  and  hurried  to  the 
two  capitals  of  his  Empire  in  order  to  call  his  people  to  arms. 
Stein  followed  him  and  arrived  in  JMoscow  on  July  24th.  The 
ancient  city  was  to  stand  little  more  than  two  months  longer, 
and  Stein  was  among  the  last  travellers  who  beheld  it. 

Moscow  (he  writes)  is  more  an  assemblage  of  cities  than  a  single  city;  it 
exhibits  a  mass  of  buildings  in  the  most  different  styles,  magnificent  palaces, 
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wrxxltMi  hoiisos,  Iniililiiii^  in  tlio  l>!nl  stylo  of  tlic  (Ifcliiiiim'  Romiiu  Eiuiuro 
inixi'd  with  tho  K.'ist<'rii  stylf;  <>tln'rs  in  tlu^  lu'st  taste  of  inodtMii  anliitcr- 
turo;  tlio  i;ivatt>r  part  of  tliose  jjri>at  biiiMiiiijs  surronmli'il  willi  i^anlens  wliirli 
are  often  vory  lurjfo;  (Kasuinofsky's  is  l:.*  acros).  'I'lu-  |><i[Milation  of  tho  town 
nunilxTs  ;J7(>,(XH)  souls  and  is  very  industrious  and  l>usy,  lifucf  tlif  tralllc  in 
U>e  stri'i'ts  is  excivdinijly  livoly,  i>articularly  in  tho  great  squares,  where  all 
tlie  8lio{\s  jire  coUectod,  since  business  goes  on  exclusively  in  tho  shops,  not 
in  the  iiousos. 

IIo  iloos  not  stu'in  to  liMVt'  lu-cii  plcascil  on  the  whole  willi  tlio 
niaJiiiofs  of  the  society  into  winch  he  was  Ihrowii  at  Moscow; 
all  the  more  welcome  must  have  been  the  glimpse  of  anolht  r 
social  world  which  he  cau|^lit  on  returning  from  a  short  expedi- 
tion into  the  country,  when  he  writes  — 

I  found  Madame  de  Stael,  but  without  coming  to  speech  of  her.  On  iny 
return  I  found  a  most  cordial  invitation  from  her,  but  did  not  get  it  till  mid- 
night, when  she  w;is  already  in  bed,  and  .so  I  must  postpone  this  atvpiaint- 
ance  until  she  arrives  in  St.  Petersburtr. 


■»• 


But  though  not  plea.sed  with  j\Io.scow  society,  he  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people,  the  more  so,  we 
may  be  sure,  because  he  remembered  the  tameness  of  Berlin  in 
1806.  Rostopchin,  the  famous  Governor  of  Moscow,  had  not 
misunderstood  Stein's  character  when,  in  a  note  which  has  been 
preserved,  he  jii'ojjoses  to  Stein  if  he  has  any  curiosity  to  see  an 
Emperor  adored  by  his  people  to  come  to  the  Chateau  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  autobiography  records  what  effect  the  spectacle 
produced  upon  his  mind. 

I  followed  him  (i.  e.  the  Czar)  to  this  immense  and  wealthy  capital,  where 
in  the  innumerable  crowd  that  streamed  in  from  every  side,  was  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  religious  and  national  enthusiasm,  and  all  classes  vied  with 
each  other  in  testifying  this  enthusiasm  by  furnishing  money  and  militia, 
and  thus  expressing  their  devotion  to  their  Emperor.  The  spectacle  of  the 
multitude  surrounding  and  almost  worshipping  him,  the  Jiiety  with  which 
they  crowded  to  the  churches  and  prayed  with  fervent  devotion,  was  heart- 
elevating,  inspiring. 

In  his  laconic  style  he  bestows  only  these  two  emphatic 
epithets  upon  a  spectacle  which  evidenth'  impres.sed  him  deeply. 
It  is  perhaps  neccssarj'  to  add  some  interpretation  of  his  feelings. 
We  must  not  supjiose  that  what  he  found  so  inspiring  w^as 
merely  the  sight,  rather  curious  than  edifying,  of  a  half-barbarous 
people's  superstitious  reverence  for  their  despot.  What  he  wit- 
nessed was  in  fact  the  great  decisive  event  of  the  time,  and  that 
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whicli  he  of  all  men  in  Europe  was  in  the  best  condition  to 
appreciate.  He  witnessed  a  new  phase  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution,  which  was  to  falsify  his  own  prediction  that  Russia 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  Napoleon's  attack.  He  saw  the 
Spanish  movement  repeating  itself  in  Russia.  What  he  had 
hitherto  seen  both  at  Wilna  and  at  Drissa  must  have  confirmed 
all  his  earlier  forebodings  and  prepared  him  for  a  catastrophe 
like  that  of  Jena.  The  armies  were  altogether  insufficient  in 
numbers,  and  there  was  the  same  dissension  and  confusion  of 
ideas  among  the  generals  that  he  remembered  in  1806.  Who 
could  doubt  that  Napoleon  would  triumph  over  such  armies? 
And  so  he  did.  But  when  he  had  done  so  what  was  to  follow  ? 
Would  his  entrance  into  Moscow  have  the  same  consequences 
as  his  entrance  into  Berlin  in  1806,  or  would  it  be  like  his  en- 
trance into  Madrid  in  1808?  That  is,  would  it  be  followed  by  a 
Treaty  which  would  seal  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  or  by  an 
interminable  war  which  would  wear  out  the  resources  of  Napo- 
leon ?  By  those  two  epithets,  heart-elevating^  inspiring.  Stein,  I 
take  it,  means  to  say  that  what  he  witnessed  at  Moscow  decided 
this  question  for  him.  It  was  remarked  that  in  the  critical 
months  which  followed.  Stein,  though  he  had  before  ]3redicted 
that  Russia  would  certainly  be  overcome,  was  the  most  hopeful 
man  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  Job's  post  after  another  arrived 
and  one  courtier  after  another  went  over  to  the  Peace  Party,  but 
Stein's  joyous  confidence  only  rose  higher  and  higher.  In  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  Cromwell,  hope  shone  like  a  fiery  pillar  when 
it  had  gone  out  everywhere  else.  This,  I  imagine,  was  not 
merely  the  flash  struck  from  a  heroic  nature  by  ill-fortune.  It 
was  the  insight  of  one  who  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  time. 
He  had  perceived  that  Napoleon's  commission  was  against  states 
that  were  not  also  nations;  and  what  he  had  witnessed  at  Mos- 
cow, the  explosion  of  enthusiasm  where  the  very  serf  devoted 
himself  for  the  country  that  oppressed  him,  while  the  great 
nobles,  a  Soltikoff  and  a  Dmitrieff-Mamonoff,  offered  to  raise 
M^hole  regiments  at  their  own  expense,  had  taught  him  that  Rus- 
sia was  not  among  these  artificial  states,  but  that  she  was  of  the 
type  of  Spain,  one  of  those  great  spiritual  fabrics  which  are 
state  and  church  and  family  in  one,  and  which  therefore  are 
well-nigh  invincible  even  Avhen  barbarous,  even  when  corrupt. 

Alexander  left  Moscow  for  St.  Petersburg  on  July  31st,  and 
Stein  followed  him  on  August  2nd.     He  stayed  for  two  days  at 
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TwtT  oil  :i  visit  to  Priiu-i'  (Jt'orirt'of  Oldciiburij,  of  Nvlioin  we 
shall  soon  hoar  moit'.  Ilo  anivctl  at  St.  I'cti'ishui'r  on  the  5Hh. 
This  is  tlu>  iMul  t»f  his  wainltMJiii^s  in  IJiissia.  Ili'<li<l  not  h'avo 
St.  Pt'tiTsbnruj  i'\iTj)(  for  I'Xfursions  to  plat  rs  at  a  sIkh  t  distance, 
until  lu'  loft  it  fin*  (MMinany  at  the  hf-j^innin;^-  of  iSl;'). 

Those  oxcursious  ooenpiod  the  hist  fow  weeks  after  liis  airival 
heloro  the  oold  weather  set  in.  and  tlie  St.  INteisliin-'T  season 
l>o;j;an.  lie  \isited  his  tViends  ihc  Kotsohnheis  at  (V.arskoe 
Ztdi>,  where  he  ha<l  a  tjooil  opportunity  of  .seein<^  the  olil  eoinitry 
palace  in  whieh  the  threat  C'/.arinas  of  the  iSth  eentniy,  the  two 
Catharines  and  l^iizahelh,  had  lived;  the  OrlolTs  at  their  villa 
on  an  islaiul  of  the  Nova,  and  the  NarishUins.  With  Connt 
OrlolT  ho  soonis  to  have  formed — what  was  rare  with  him  —  a 
sort  »)f  literary  frieiulship,  for  the  Count  wrote  in  a  letter  of  later 
date : — 

I  have  no  doulit  in  your  moments  of  leisure  you  read  our  ('(immoii  friends 
Tacitu.s  and  Thucydides;  I  mean  to  come  and  read  tliem  with  you  at  the 
Scbloss  Stein,  and  we  will  throw  in  lloincr  ami  -T^scliylus. 

But  for  this  passage  I  should  have  doubted  Avhether  Stein  read 
Greek,  and  the  only  other  passage  which  describes  him  as  doing 
so  makes  me  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  new  study  taken  up  at 
this  particular  time  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  liis  Russian  life. 
We  are  told  that  at  St.  Petersburg  he  often  fouiul  the  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands,  and  that  he  sent  for  a  certain  Griife  who 
was  a  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  and  read  Thucydides  with 
him.  Perhaps  Count  Orloff  may  have  once  or  twice  be6n  pres- 
ent at  these  readings.  At  Narishkin's  house  he  liad  at  last  the 
j)leasure  which  he  had  missed  at  Moscow,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Madame  de  Stael.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attracted  by  her  appearance.     He  finds  something 

quite  plain  in  her  mouth  and  somcthincf  very  passionate  in  her  eye,  and  in 
her  behavior  much  indiscreetness,  tliough  at  the  same  time  marks  of  good- 
nature and  simplicity.  She  has  her  daughter  with  her,  not  at  all  pretty,  but 
simple  and  good,  besides  Herr  Schlegel  and  a  young  man,  her  friend  as  it 
seems.  She  thinks  of  taking  her  son  to  Sweden;  perhaps  there  she  will 
print  her  book  on  German  Literature.  I  do  not  think  she  will  take  here,  for 
there  is  no  taste  here  for  literature  and  the  ladies  are  extraordinarily  indo- 
lent. 

Again  he  writes  :  — 

Madame  de  Stael  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  Empresses ;  she  passes 
for  a  good  plain  woman ;  but  she  is  not  asked  to  table  because  it  is  against 
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usage  to  invite  strangers;  exceptions  are  a  very  great  favor,  only  granted  at 
this  time  to  Admiral  Bentiuck  and  me. 

Again :  — 

I  have  passed  an  extremely  agreeable  day  at  Count  Orloff's;  we  were  a 
small  party  on  his  island:  after  dinner  JNIadaine  de  Stael  read  us  some  chap- 
ters of  her  book  upon  Germany  —  she  has  rescued  a  copy  fi'om  Savary's 
claws,  and  means  to  have  it  printed  in  England  She  read  the  chapter  on 
Enthusiasm;  it  moved  me  strongly  by  its  depth  and  nobleness  of  feeling  and 
elevation  of  thought,  to  which  she  gives  expression  with  an  eloquence  that 
goes  to  the  heart;  perhaps  I  may  copy  out  for  you  some  passages  and  enclose 
them  with  this  letter  (Stein  was  fond  of  copying  out  the  passages  in  books 
which  took  his  fancy) ;  I  am  sure  they  will  touch  and  elevate  you. 

He  copies  and  sends  the  chapter  on  Enthusiasm,  and  means  to 
copy  more  if  the  authoress  stays  longer.  But  on  September  8th 
he  writes :  — 

Madame  de  Stael  left  us  on  the  7th,  she  is  going  to  Stockholm  to  find  an 
appointment  for  her  son:  her  company  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  her  departure. 

On  the  15th  of  August  Stein  had  a  visitor  whose  appearance 
is  more  important  to  the  readers  of  his  biography  than  it  was  to 
Stein  himself.  Hitherto  our  sourcesjiave  been  almost  exclusively 
official  documents,  and  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
no  intimate  friend  who  had  watched  his  life  with  interest  and 
stored  up  his  sayings  has  left  us  any  account  of  him.  We  have 
felt  the  want  of  a  Boswell,  and  now  arrives  one  who  undertakes 
in  the  most  explicit  manner  to  supply  the  want.  Ernst  Moritz 
Arndt,  the  famous  author  of  the  '  German  Fatherland,'  arrived 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day  above-mentioned,  just  when  Stein 
was   writing  down  his  first  impressions  of    Madame    de  Stael. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  he  saw  much  of  Stein,  and  it 
was  in  fact  he  who  copied  out  for  the  Frau  vom  Stein  the  chap- 
ter on  Enthusiasm  from  Madame  de  Stael's  book.  The  relation 
continued  until  they  left  Ilussia  together.  It  grew  closer,  though 
it  was  oftener  interrupted,  during  tbe  war  in  Germany ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  Stein's  life  Arndt  was  on  the  list  of  his  friends,  and  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Nassau  and  at  Cappenberg.  He  lived  to  be  a 
very  old  man,  and  in  the  year  1858  —  his  eighty-nintli  year  — 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Bunsen  to  write  down  his  reminiscences 
of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  '  the  second  Arminius  and  political 
Martin  Luther  of  Germany.'     Accordingly  appeared  '  My  Wend- 
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inga  ami  WaiuUMin^s  with  (lie  Tiupcrial  Ranm  TTciinicli  K'arl 
Fri«'ilricli  voiii  Striii.'  It  has  a  tliMlicatioii  to  Hunscii,  which  hc- 
giiis,  *  Hori>,  h«»iu>ri'»l  frieiul,  you  have  at  hist  vour  Jiut/urcll  of 
Aui'hiuhi'k  with  aiul  alxait  Stciii.'  It  would  lie  imjiist  to  coin- 
incnt  on  this  sciitt'iiiH'  hy  (luotiui;  (Juid  «li;4;iiuin  tanto  fcrct  hie 
proniissoi*  hiatu?  for  it  is  i.'\i»K'nt  that  lu;  docs  not  mean  to  t-om- 
|)ari'  his  litth»  hook  to  the  immortal  Life  of  Johnson,  luit  only  to 
the  sh^httT  if  not  more  imitahh-  .Ioiiiii:d  of  a  'roiir  in  the 
llohridt's.  The  hook  is  short  and  vft  is  hy  no  nirans  cxidnsivclv 
oeenpicd  with  Strin,  and  it  i^ivcs  the  inipicssion,  whicli  Arndt 
elsewhere  coniirms,  that  his  aihniration  for  Stein  <;rew  upon  liini 
somewhat  <xradually,  so  that  he  was  not,  like  lioswcdl,  full  of 
eagerness  from  the  outset  to  amass  materials  for  tlu^  futures  hook. 
^\'ith  these  abatements,  it  is  a  most  welcome  aid  in  the  attempt 
to  j)ieture  Stein  as  he  lived,  and  particularly  his  apj)earance, 
bearing,  and  manner  of  speech.  1 1  is  the  work,  no  doubt,  of  a  wor- 
shipper, yet  by  no  means  a  blind  worshipper;  and  if  it  sometimes 
excites  a  suspicion  of  a  little  idealizing,  it  nowhere  bears  any  mark 
of  serious  exiiggeration.  The  total  of  what  we  owe  to  it  may  be 
said  to  be  some  dozen  of  credible  anecdotes,  a  lively  descriptive 
portrait  of  Stein  himself,  with  good  companion  sketches  of  several 
of  his  friends,  and  for  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Russia,  wdien 
Arndt's  means  of  observation  were  very  good,  a  really  important 
biographical  memoir.  As  Arndt  is  not  merely  one  of  our 
authorities,  but  ma}'  also  be  considered  as  the  most  famous  of 
the  school  of  patriots  who  looked  up  to  Stein  as  their  master, 
and  would  have  counted  it  an  honor  to  be  called  by  his  name, 
it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  him  formally  to  the  reader  by- 
sketching  his  life  up  to  the  moment  Avlien  he  made  Stein's 
acquaintance. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  was  thus  born  a 
Swedish  subject,  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  of  Swedish  descent. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1769,  so  that  he  was  twelve  years 
younger  than  Stein.  His  origin  was  not  merely  huml)le;  it  may 
startle  our  English  notions  to  hear  that  the  famous  poet  and  pa- 
tiiot  had  for  his  grandfather  one  who  lived  and  died  a  serf,  and 
that,  like  Horace,  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman.^  The  family 
had  lived  as  serfs  on  the  estate  of  Count  ^lalte  Putbus,  when  the 
poet's  father  received  emancipation,  and  afterwards  became  a 
steward  and  then  a  well-to-do  farmer.  It  startles  our  notions 
1  Arndt's  owu  comparison,  Erinnerungen,  p.  4. 
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still  more  to  learn  that  in  this  family  of  a  sometime  serf  there 
was  much  education,  love  of  literature,  much  self-respect,  and 
much  stateliness  and  ceremony  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
Freedman  himself  is  thus  described:  — 

He  was  a  fine  portly  man,  and  had  acquired  by  travel  and  intercourse 
■with  cultivated  people  as  much  culture  as  could  be  got  at  that  time  any- 
where in  Germany  by  anyone  short  of  a  scholar.  In  sense  and  spirit  he  was 
superior  to  most,  and  in  many  ways  he  was  cleverer,  and  wrote  his  German 
and  his  name  more  correctly  and  better  than  most  justices  (Landriithe)  and 
generals  of  his  time.  In  short,  he  was  an  excellent  dignified  person,  at  least 
for  the  little  island  of  Riigen,  and  weighing  him  in  the  social  scale  of  the 
place  and  time;  and  he  associated  with  most  considerable  clergymen  ofiicials 
and  smaller  noblemen  of  the  neighborhood. 


The  description  of  manners  in  this  nook  of  ancient  Europe 
so  curi 
of  it :  — 


is  so  curious  that  room  must  be  found  here  for  an  abridgment 


On  festive  occasions  the  house  of  a  worthy  farmer  or  humble  village  pas- 
tor had  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  a  Baron  or  Major  Von,  the  same 
solemnity  and  ceremony,  though  no  doubt  stiffer,  clumsier,  and  therefore 
more  absurd  and  silly.  It  was  in  short  the  peruke  style,  the  foreign, 
hypocritical  Jesuitical  affectation  and  mannerism,  the  rococo  and  arabesque 
style,  which  lasted  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  French  Revolution.  To  this 
day  there  is  laughter  in  my  inmost  soul  when  I  think  of  the  ladies'  dressing- 
rooms  of  those  times. 

The  men  in  their  way  just  as  stiff,  but  not  so  bad.  With  these  the  grand 
images  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  somewliat  broken  down  the  foreign 
fashion.  One  might  fairly  call  it  a  parody  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
heroes.  .  .  .  And  then  the  young  people !  Even  these  insignificant  creatures 
could  not  be  let  alone.  The  head  suffered  a  dreadful  martyrdom  on  these 
gaudy  days ;  it  often  lasted  a  full  stricken  hour.  .  .  .  And  when  the  poor  boys 
came  down  to  the  company  they  had  to  make  the  round  of  it  and  kiss  tlie 
hand  of  each  gentleman  and  lady  with  the  deepest  obeisances.  But  the  fun- 
niest thing  in  these  imitations  of  fashionable  life  was  the  use  of  the  Ilifh 
German  language,  which  at  that  time  passed  in  the  island  quite  for  some- 
thing extra  and  unusual,  and  no  wonder,  since  few  knew  how  to  manage  it 
decently,  or  so  as  not  to  break  the  head  of  the  dative  and  accusative  some 
hundred  times  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  an  indispensable  part 
of  good  (on  to  stumble  along  in  High  German  for  at  least  the  first  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  the  commencement  and  first  assembling  of  a  party;  not  till  the 
first  glow  of  solemn  feeling  had  subsided,  did  one  descend  again  to  the  homely 
soccus  of  one's  familiar  Plattdeutsch.  Here  and  there  too  were  strewed  a 
few  fragments  of  French,  and  I  remember  how  it  amused  me,  when  I  began 
to  learn  the  foreign  language '  regularly,  to  think  of  the  Wun  Schur!  Wun 
Schur!  (Bon  Jour)  and  the  a  la  Wundor!  (a  la  bonne  heure  !)  or  of  the 
Fladrun  (flacon)  as  Friiulein  B.  used  to  call  her  water-bottle. 
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Tilt'  foll(t\viu<;  extract  <;ivo.s  u  notion  of  (lit>  intollrctual  atiuos- 
pheiv  ill  whicli  lie  ^rrw  iij):  — 

Tliiit\vn.s  a  truly  jHiotionl  «>jMich  in  wliicli  dur  pfood  rionimuy  woko  up  aq;ain 
ivft4>r  n  Imii;  dull  tlr««ain  to  a  gcnuino  litcniry  ami  poetical  existence,  nud  the 
charnj  of  it  was  that  tin-  ]>fo]>lt«  took  a  iiiucli  irreatcr  ]>arl  in  it  than  tliosc  of 
this  a,i,'e  .stvni  ^o  ilo.  'I'liis  was  tlie  i"!U>o  not  iniMcly  with  men  of  study  and 
othioation,  but  al.so  w  itii  sinij>lo  ami  unlrain»'d  pt'rsons  such  as  my  pairnt.s 
and  otiiors  of  the  .same  class.  We  liad  left  (Jrandison  and  Taniela,  (Jcjlert's 
Swedish  Count  am!  Milli'r'a  ."^ieiiwart  helnnd,  and  pit  Weitlicr's  Sorrows 
and  K.-eiit'nl>urj;'s  an<l  Wit-land's  translations  of  Sliaki'sju-are,  and  Lessin;^, 
Clauditjs,  Biirjjer,  and  .Sttilhertj  were  jjreoted  with  deliLjht  by  old  ami  young. 
In  our  .schtH)l  my  brother  Kritz  bt'Lr.in  first  to  make  verses;  imlfi'd  tlie  yoiinuf- 
8ter  .set  about  rendfrini;;  the  Konian  Histtny  in  Dramas.  I  suppose  this  set 
me  off  t<x);  without  him  perhaps  I  shoulil  never  have  written  a  verse.  Tiio 
fact  is,  Nature  has  not  given  me  enoujjli  of  tliat  flowing  and  fleeting,  fantastic 
ami  magni'tie  fluiil  that  makes  a  jioet,  and  if  I  have  had  .some  suecess  now 
and  then  witii  single  lyrieal  trilles,  tiiat  oidy  makes  good  the  proverb,  A 
blind  pigeon  finds  a  pea  at  times. 

Ariult's  school  Avas  the  Gymnasium  at  Stralsuiul,  and  in  1701 
lie  became  a  student  of  theolog)-  in  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
from  Avliich  he  proceedetl  to  that  of  Jena,  where  he  listened  to 
Rcinliohl  and  Fichte  witliout  apparently  being  much  interested. 
As  his  aptitudes  unfolded  themselves,  they  proved  to  be  those 
of  a  traveller  and  a  student  of  manners  and  nationalities.  He 
laid  aside  theology,  spent  the  years  1798  and  1799  in  wandering 
about  Europe,  and  soon  afterwards  published  an  account  of  his 
travels.  In  1800  he  became  a  Privat-Docent  at  Greifswald,  and 
meeting  with  much  success,  rose  to  be  a  Professor  Extraordinarius 
in  1806.  In  1803  he  plunged  into  one  of  the  leading  contro- 
versies of  that  time  by  publishing  his  History  of  Serfdom  in 
Pomerania  and  Riigen.  It  excited  bitter  opposition  among  the 
Swedish  nobles,  but  the  King  came  to  his  health,  and  in  1806 
serfdom  was  abolished  in  the  Swedish  dominions.  AVhen  the 
wars  of  1805  and  1806  brought  the  new  scourge  of  Universal 
Monarchy  upon  Europe,  he  declared  himself  upon  this  subject 
also,  and  thus  became  enrolled  among  the  pioneers  of  the  revo- 
lution which  brought  down  Napoleon,  and  in  doing  so  gave  rise 
to  the  nationality  struggles  which  have  filled  the  last  age.  This 
he  did  by  the  publication  at  Altona  in  1807  of  his  Sph'it  of 
the  Age. 

He  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  growth  within  him 
of  the  great  conviction  of  his  life :  — 
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A  few  days  after  my  departure  from  Paris,  ISTapoleon  had  returned  from 
Egypt.  I  saw  the  imperial  figure  of  the  age  force  his  way  forward,  I  fol- 
lowed his  stratagems  and  battles,  his  glories  and  violences.  Did  I  then 
clearly  understand  him?  I  know  not:  but  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  there 
seized  me  a  dread  of  this  figure,  worshipped  as  it  was  by  so  many  and  such 
high  people :  it  seemed  an  unconscious  presentiment  of  the  misery  of  the  next 
ten  years.  Anger  however,  anger  which  often  at  the  sight  of  the  shame  of 
Germany  and  Europe  became  rage,  came  with  the  Peace  of  Luneville  and 
the  disgraceful  bargainings  and  chafferings  in  which  Talleyrand  and  Maret 
carved  out  and  cheapened  the  Fatherland's  lot  and  lots.  At  last  the  years 
1805.  ISOG  broke  down  the  last  props  on  which  a  fragment  of  what  was  Ger- 
man had  seemed  able  to  sustain  itself.  Now  was  the  utmost  realized;  every 
thing  German,  small  as  well  as  great,  obscure  as  well  as  famous,  lay  now  in 
one  great  universal  heap  of  misery,  and  the  proud  foreign  cock  crowed  his 
Victoria  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  glory.  The  time  was  come  when  all  single 
feelings  and  judgments  and  prejudices  and  loves  and  preferences  sank  together 
into  the  great  ruin.  What  kings  and  emperors  had  lost  and  surrendered  the 
poor  had  to  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with.  When  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  fallen  after  vain  struggles,  then  first  my  heart  began  to  love  them  with 
true  love,  and  to  hate  the  foreigner  with  true  anger.  Not  Napoleon  only, 
not  the  crafty,  self-contained  cynical  Corsican,  born  in  the  land  in  which 
honey  is  poison,  upon  whom  later,  as  a  great  scape-goat,  liars  have  tried  to 
whet  the  anger  of  Europe,  not  him  did  I  hate  most  or  with  such  rage,  but 
them,  the  French,  the  false,  haughty,  rapacious,  crafty  and  faithless  enemies 
of  the  Empire  for  centuries  past,  them  I  hated  with  all  my  heart,  and  recog- 
nized and  loved  with  all  my  heart  my  true  fatherland.  Even  my  Swedish 
particularism  died  away  in  me,  the  heroes  of  Sweden  in  my  heart  became 
now  mere  echoes  of  the  past;  when  Germany  through  her  discord  had  ceased 
to  exist,  my  heart  recognized  her  as  one  and  united. 

This  book  speaks  out  freely  enough.  In  its  sketch  of  Bona- 
parte we  find  passages  like  the  following  :  — 

Bonaparte  understood  the  people  he  had  to  do  with.  Frank  where  he 
could  be  so  safely,  secret  where  his  success  appeared  still  remote,  mysterious 
in  trifles  and  like  the  oracles  doubly  so  in  great  matters,  he  could  only  im- 
pose at  all  upon  such  a  frivolous  nation  and  age.  Many  went  on  believing 
him  to  be  the  greatest  of  I'epublicans  and  cosmopolitans,  when  he  had  long 
since  declared  the  contrary  in  plain  terms;  ay,  even  now  many  stand  agape 
as  if  they  wei-e  bewitched  at  his  good  fortune,  and  believe  him  destined  for 
the  salvation  and  emancipation  of  Europe  from  all  evil.  Bonaparte  seems  to 
me  not  at  all  the  man  to  promote  the  stiller  kind  of  influence  and  the  more 
delicate  arts;  yet  other  eyes  see  it  differently.  Ai'ts  and  sciences  —  well! 
there  was  room  here  to  do  something  for  them.  But  it  is  not  the  country  for 
them,  their  first  vital  organ  is  wanting,  Freedom  and  a  higher  sort  of  honor 
than  the  Stars  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Senatoreries  and  pensions  can  give. 
This  ruler  only  regards  them  because  the  age  requires  him  to  do  so. 

And  so  on,  without  any  reserve,  damning  the  whole  imperial 
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r(^Lrimo  fii'st  in  i^cnorals  and  tlu-n  in  iiarticnlar.s,  first  a.s  a  (Icjjjrad- 
intr  svsttMii  of  I'ovfrnnu'nt  antl  then  as  <rMillv  of  tin-  nninlfi- <>f 
D'lCnijliit'n  and  tin'  disa|>|>(>aranff  of  Tonssainl. 

\\"i'  niav  iinamnr  wliat  tin'  antlior  of  siich  a  hook  had  to  ap- 
preln'iid,  tluuiL^li  it  was  in)t  actually,  as  has  hccn  assi'ilcd,  for 
liavinj;  this  book  in  liis  sho|>  that  Palm  the  hookscllcr  of  Niirn- 
berg  was  sliot  by  a  military  commission.  .Xrndi  Tucd  an  nncasy 
life  at  (ireifswald.  fn>m  which  occasioinilly  he  ma<l(>  visits  to 
Swcd«M)  antl  somctinu's  in  disguiso  to  (icrmany.  Il«'  was  at 
Berlin  in  1800,  and  witnes.sed  the  retnrn  of  the  Kinjj;  and  (^neen 
from  Ki'migsberi;.  When  the  Knssian  expedition  imixMided  and 
the  whole  north  of  ]->nrope  seenu'd  likely  to  pass  at  once  into 
Kapoleon's  power,  Arndt  no  longer  considered  himself  safe,  and 
determined  to  go  to  Rnssia.  At  the  beginning  of  1812  he  man- 
aged to  get  a  passport  from  Count  Lieven,  the  ambassador  at 
B«>rlin.  lie  bade  farewell  to  liis  family  and  went  to  Berlin  in 
February,  and  then  with  Count  Chasot  to  Breslau.  He  re- 
mained there  till  June,  when,  the  war  just  breaking  out,  ho 
made  liis  way  to  Prag.  Here  he  found  Gruner,  who  immedi- 
ately said  to  liini  that  the  Minister  vom  Stein,  who  had  been 
summoned  hj  the  Czar  to  St.  Petersburg,  desired  Arndt  to  go 
to  liim  as  soon  as  possible,  having  learned  from  Gruner  that  he 
had  already  furnished  himself  with  a  passport  for  Russia.  Gruner 
added  that  he  was  surprised  at  Arndt's  late  arrival  at  Prag,  for 
he  had  several  weeks  before  forwarded  Stein's  message  to  Bres- 
lau, but  it  ajipears  Arndt  had  not  received  the  letter.  By  this 
time,  the  war  having  begun,  and  Austria,  the  country  in  which 
Arndt  found  himself,  having  joined  Napoleon,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  cross  into  Russia  ;  but  Arndt  found  a  Viennese  who 
carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  upon  the  frontier  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  This  man  consented  to  take  Arndt  into  Russia  dis- 
guised as  his  servant.  In  this  way,  after  a  long  journey  by  Kief 
and  Moscow,  and  after  having  seen  many  strange  things  which 
he  has  described  most  vividly  —  not,  the  reader  should  under- 
stand, in  the  '  Wendinn-s  and  Wanderincfs,'  but  in  another  auto- 
biographical  book  published  much  earlier  under  the  title  of 
'  Recollections  from  my  External  Life '  —  Arndt  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  stood  in  Stein's  presence.  A  friendship  began 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  lasting,  for  it  was  not  founded 
upon  accident  but  uj)on  a  common  hatred  and  sufferings  in  the 
same  cause  — 
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United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 

We  can  now  add  Arndt's  picture  of  Stem's  personal  appear- 
ance and  bearing  to  those  of  Rehberg,  Uwaroff  and  Varnliagen. 
Some  part  of  this  description  has  ah-eady  been  extracted  in  tlie 
present  chapter ;  the  rest  may  follow  now. 

The  Baron  Karl  vom  Stein  was  of  middle  height,  rather  short  and  squat 
than  tall  and  slender,  the  body  strong  with  broad  German  shoulders,  legs 
and  thighs  well  rounded,  feet  with  clear  instep,  all  at  once  strong  and  fine, 
marking  the  man  of  old  family ;  bearing  and  gait  alike  firm  and  measured. 
On  this  body  sat  a  stately  head,  with  a  broad  receding  forehead,  as  artists 
tell  us  the  great  man  often  has,  the  nose  strongly  aquiline;  below,  a  fine 
tiglit  mouth,  and  chin  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  a  little  too  long  and 
too  pointed. 

And  be  it  here  said  once  for  all,  in  answer  to  those  who  always  come  out 
with  the  finest  white  skin  and  the  bluest  silver-clear  eyes  as  the  genuine 
mark  of  nobleness  and  genius  in  a  man,  that  the  two  greatest  Germans  of 
the  19th  century,  Goethe  and  Stein,  observed  the  world  from  brown  eyes; 
though  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  Goethian  eye,  broad  and  open, 
looked  down  for  the  most  part  with  mild  radiance  upon  all  around,  and  upon 
people,  while  Stein's  eye,  smaller  and  keener,  rather  gleamed  than  shone, 
and  at  times  very  fiei'cely  flashed.  Usually  it  expressed  friendliness  and 
honesty,  but  when  he  was  in  serious  or  positively  angry  mood  it  was  capable 
of  flashing  in  a  formidable  manner. 


'a 


Then  follow  the  sentences  quoted  above,  after  which  Arndt 
continues :  — 

His  hurricane  nature,  how  liable  he  was  to  gales  and  storms  of  passion, 
how  at  times  his  impatience  made  him  a  slave  to  fury  which  miglit  then 
hurry  him  to  all  lengths  —  this  infirmity  he  was  quite  conscious  of,  and  at 
times  accused  himself  beyond  all  reason,  as  in  fact  it  was  his  way,  like  a 
truly  liumble,  honest  man,  not  merely  to  confess  it,  but  also  to  make  com- 
pensation where  he  thought  he  had  hurt  good  people  by  excessive  vehemence 
and  irritability.  I  have  known  cases  enough  of  this  where  both  myself  and 
otiiers  were  concerned.  Often  enough  has  the  brave  pious  man,  sp^.aking 
of  long  past  years,  especially  of  his  youth,  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
passionateness  which  was  natural  to  liim  and  of  other  fiery  inborn  iinpulses, 
such  as  whirl  and  boil  in  mighty  souls,  said,  '  Believe  me,  a  man  should 
never  boast  of  his  nature.  We  are  all  poor  sinners,  as  Dr.  Luther  says. 
There  was  the  stuff  for  a  villain  in  me,  had  not  my  boyhood  and  youth  been 
curbed  by  a  pious  mother  and  yet  more  pious  elder  sister.' 

And  then  his  intellect :  — 

He  had  been  a  good  student  both  at  home  and  at  the  High  School  of 
Gottingen,  had  learnt,  by  reading  and  travel,  the  history  of  his  own  people 
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and  fatliorlnnd  ns  well  as  tlip  Instorios  of  oilier  nations,  and  later,  when  hy 
liis  own  ohoiee  it  lii-raine  his  lot  to  scmvo  in  I'russia,  hail  striven  with  great 
industry  and  noMc  conscientiousness  to  conquer  outriirht  and  explore  all 
that  his  ollice  and  duty  recjuired  i>f  him.  and  y<'t  many  who  in  other  resjjerts 
stood  far  Itelow  him  nuirht  excel  him  in  attainments  and  ac(|uired  skill,  not 
exceptini;  even  his  contemi>orary  an<l  rival,  llardenhercf.  Hut  there  was  n 
eoniething  in  this  intellect,  a  somethint;  th:it  e;iu  only  he  indicated,  and  not 
descrihed.  What  .*^tein  was  he  was  ciim]ilelely  anti  entirely  at  every  instant; 
he  had  at  every  instaid  his  tools  and  weiijMins  ready  and  eonijiletely  within 
reach,  the  revolvinp  harnds  of  his  mind  were  ever  loaded  ami  re;iiiy  to  ho 
fired;  in  moments  of  clearness  ami  vii^m*  there  Hashed  from  his  montli  not 
Duly  good  sense,  but  hon  mot  after  bon  mot. 

Tln^n  fallows  tlio  description  given  al)ove  of  his  power  of  clear 
and  torse  (expression. 

Tims  (lid  Stein  appear  to  Arndt  after  lie  had  known  him 
lonef.  The  impression  prodnced  by  the  first  meeting  is  thus 
descrihed  :  — 

I  went  to  my  own  little  room  moved  and  toviclied  by  the  bearing;,  manner, 
and  speech  of  this  knij^htly  man,  and  found  myself  puzzling  over  an  access 
of  reminiscences  where  just  the  people  and  thinsrs  that  came  to  mind  would 
not  give  themselves  a  name.  This  fit  of  reminiscence  and  comparison,  and 
the  perplexity  it  caused  me,  grew  stronger  in  the  next  days,  till  all  at  once  I 
had  it,  and  cried  out  instinctively,  Fichte!  Yes!  it  was  my  friend  Fichte, 
old  Fichte,  almost  to  the  life;  the  same  squat  figure,  the  same  brow,  which 
in  Fichte  too  at  times  could  shine  with  clear  genial  friendliness,  the  same 
powerful  nose  in  both,  but  with  the  difference,  that  in  Fichte  this  powerful 
beak  probed  the  world  as  if  still  seeking,  but  in  Stein  seemed  to  belong  to 
one  who  had  already  found  firm  ground  to  rest  on.  Both  could  be  friendly, 
Stein  much  more  so  than  Fichte,  both  could  look  deeply  earnest  and  at  times 
formidable  and  terrible,  and  certainly  this  look  was  on  occasion  far  more 
terrible  in  the  son  of  the  German  Knight  than  in  the  son  of  the  poor  weaver 
of  the  Lausitz. 

Stein  was  at  this  time  occupying  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Demuth 
(Demuth  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor),  which  he  exchanged 
in  the  autumn  for  a  grand  ministerial  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Arndt  visited  him,  and  was  received  with  such  cheerful  warmth, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing.  '  I  am  glad 
you  are  come,'  said  Stein  ;  '  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  find 
some  work  to  do  here.'  Arndt  was  asked  to  dinner  and  in- 
stalled in  rooms  in  the  same  hotel.  He  was  in  a  manner  taken 
into  Stein's  service  and  made  his  secretary,  receiving  a  salary 
from  the  German  Committee,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  chapter.  "What  was  the  work  which  Arndt  Avas  expected 
to  do  ?     The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  told.     When  a  na- 
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tional  rebellion  against  tyranny  was  to  be  roused,  a  man  like 
Arndt  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  He  had,  what  was  so  rare 
among  German  literary  men,  a  popular  style.  He  had  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  politics,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  no 
political  crotchets,  no  questionable  opinions  that  he  was  eager 
to  put  forward.  The  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution  could  not 
indeed  run  its  course  to  the  end  without  formulating  a  special 
jjolitical  doctrine,  but  in  its  early  stages  it  was  summed  up  in 
hati'ed  of  bondage,  hatred  of  the  intrusive  foreigner.  These 
were  the  feelings  which  Arndt  knew  how  to  express,  and  he  had 
no  temptation  to  mix  with  them  any  republican  aspirations, 
which  would  have  ruined  the  cause  by  throwing  the  German 
princes  unanimously  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  while  he  could 
sincerely  appeal  to  those  religious  feelings,  which  with  the  mass 
of  the  people  would  be  more  powerful  tlian  any  others.  We  can 
imagine  then  with  what  satisfaction  Stein  had  heard  from  Gruner 
that  Arndt  had  been  procui'ing  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  secured  his  services. 

The  business  which  with  the  help  of  his  new  secretary  Stein 
transacted  in  Russia  I  reserve  for  another  chapter.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  his  social 
life  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  there. 

Arndt  has  some  notes  of  Madame  de  Stael's  visit.  Of  her 
companion,  the  great  litterateur,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  he  remarks 
that  he  did  not  look  like  a  German,  but  like  a  polished  and  smug 
French  Abbe,  in  shoes  with  gold  buckles  and  snow-white  silk 
stockings,  and  that  he  spoke  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  soft 
whisper,  interrupting  Arndt's  genial  thunder  with  '  Hush  !  Hush ! 
here  in  Russia  there  are  ears  behind  every  door  and  every  cur- 
tain.' He  seems  to  have  often  seen  Stein  and  Madame  de  Stael 
together,  and  thought  that  they  got  on  very  well  on  tlie  ground 
of  their  common  hatred  of  Napoleon,  though  he  remarks  that  the 
lady  had  to  put  up  with  frequent  attacks  upon  her  nation.  No 
doubt  her  position  as  a  Frenchwoman  was  trying  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  crisis  of  a  French  invasion.  She  had  a  triumph  over 
Arndt  when,  asking  him  about  a  duel  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded,  she  received  for  answer,  '  Oui,  INIadame,  j'ai  6t6  perce 
par  un  boulet,'  upon  which  she  replied,  '  Comment,  Monsieur? 
vous  avez  eu  un  boulet  (i.e.  cannon-ball)  dans  le  corps  et  vous 
vivez  encore  ! '  But  it  was  trjdng  to  her  when  she  went  to  hear 
a  play  of  Racine  at  the  theatre,  that  the  audience  raised  a  cry  of 
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*  Awav  with  tlio  iicnirscil  l-'iciicli  I '  niid  Ix'IkivimI  in  such  a  innn- 
lUM"  that  the  aotors  liad  to  make  their  escape  with  all  speed  for 
fear  i)f  ill-MsaLT*'-  Anult  was  posit iv«'ly  starth'tl  at  the  elTcct  this 
Imil  npi>n  Madame  iK'  Stael's  feeliiijxs.  lie  saw  hei-  mi  her  rn- 
tuni  throw  herself  on  a  sola.  weep,  soh,  and  all  hiil  teai'  her  hair, 
while  she  went  on  passionately  ci'vinL^.  '()  ccs  harharesl  ()  inmi 
Ivaeine  !  '  lie  remarks  that  it  was  \cry  (Jerman  in  hiniscir  and 
in  his  (Jerman  fiiends  ti)  he  astonished  at  this.  It  was  certainly 
quite  ineoneeivalde  that  a  CJerman  matron  or  maiden  shonld  h(> 
so  excited  because  a  pk'iv  of  (loethes  or  Sehillers  had  heeii 
hissed  otT  the  stage  at  Lon<lon  or  Taris,  but  lie  thiidvs  it  would 
do  the  (icrmans  no  harm  to  he  in  this  respect  a  little  more  liko 
the  French  or  the  Kussians.  One  German  was  in  lliis  respect 
very  like  the  Russians,  for  Stein  lias  an  entry  in  his  diary  under 
date  September  0th,  in  which  lie  mentions  that  lie  had  been  to 
the  French  theatre,  ami  found  that  the  public  let  pass  no  oi)por- 
tunitv  of  exiiressintr  its  abhorrence  of  the  French  nation  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  it ;  he  remarks  laconically,  '  I  am  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking'  (Ich  theile  diese  Gesinnung). 

The  description  given  by  Arndt  of  Stein's  success  in  Peters- 
burg society  is  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic.  In  fact,  when 
■we  consider  that  Arndt  was  a  German  among  Russians,  and 
under  a  strong  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  one 
who  was  the  representative  of  Germany,  we  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  description.  One  salon 
in  which  he  frequently  a]i]ieared  was,  we  learn,  that  of  the  wife 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  leading  Russian  General 
and  now  one  of  the  principal  military  authorities  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1812.  The  Princess  was  a  sister  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, and  a  bosom-friend  of  the  Czarina.  In  this  salon,  it 
seems,  there  reigned  the  most  remarkable  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  political  sentiment ;  it  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  political  club. 
Arndt  believes  that  it  was  Stein  whose  influence  had  given  it 
this  character.  Here  appeared  often  Armfeld  the  Swede,  gover- 
nor of  Finnland,  noted  for  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  recently 
taken  in  the  overthrow  of  the  all-powerful  Minister  Speranski, 
who  in  Russian  history  is  the  great  example  of  the  vanity  of  the 
statesman's  wishes,  like  Sejanus  and  Wolsey  in  the  literature  of 
the  West ;  here  too  Ouvril ;  and  not  unfrequently  among  the 
crowd  of  ladies  moved,  in  the  strictest  incognito,  the  reigning 
Empress.     After  the  Princess  of  Wiirtemberg  Arndt  names  the 
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Countess  Orloff  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Stein.  She  was 
according  to  him  the  most  fascinating  woman  in  Russia,  and 
impressed  Stein  himself  much  more  deeply  than  the  De  Stael,  so 
that  he  was  heard  to  deplore  that  such  a  pearl  should  be  hidden 
away  in  such  a  country.  But  it  seemed  to  Arndt  that  her  admi- 
ration for  Stein  was  vmbounded,  and  he  remembers  to  have  seen 
her  almost  overwhelmed  by  one  of  his  characteristic  fiery  out- 
breaks. She  had  been  enlarging  upon  the  corruption  that  reigned 
among  the  officials  both  civil  and  military,  and  upon  the  want  of 
proper  pride  among  the  nobles,  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  valor  and  patriotism  shown  by  the  people.  Stein  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  vicious  education  and  disorderly  mode  of  life  of 
the  Russian  nobles,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  the  Countess  with, 
'  How  is  morality  or  discipline  to  find  its  way  into  a  country 
where  the  children  grow  up,  as  they  do  even  in  your  house,  in  a 
Tartar  mixture  and  confusion  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  never 
have  a  glimpse  of  simplicity,  decorum  or  severity  of  manners  ? ' 
He  drove  the  lesson  home  with  all  the  biting  frankness  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  until  the  Countess  was  dissolved  in  tears 
and  feminine  despair. 

Whether  he  had  the  splendid  social  success  that  Arndt  believes, 
and  was  the  most  admired  person  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  be 
safest  to  leave  an  open  question.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  in 
the  diaries  which  he  sent  to  his  wife  to  see  whether  he  thought 
so  himself  or  any  thing  similar.  Arndt  says  that  he  scarcely 
ever  talked  of  himself  and  his  doings,  and  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  he  seems  unable  to  write  about  himself 
even  in  an  autobiography.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to 
find  that  not  even  the  pretext  of  gratifying  his  wife  induces  him 
to  say  a  word  about  any  successes,  social  or  other,  obtained  by 
him  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  Arndt  could  not  be  mistaken  when 
he  tells  us  of  the  kind  of  influence  which  he  exerted,  that  in  the 
critical  days  of  the  campaign  he  helped  to  sustain  the  hearts  of 
all  by  the  sanguine  and  triumphant  confidence  of  success  which 
he  everywhere  displayed.  The  melancholy  calculations  of  Sep- 
tember 1808  were  now  forgotten;  he  had  understood,  as  I  imag- 
ine, that  Russia  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Germany,  but  with 
Spain.  He  had  perceived  that  Napoleon  here  had  made  his  old 
mistake  on  a  greater  scale,  and  had  imagined  that  he  had  to  fight 
with  a  weak  government  and  an  insufficient  army,  whereas  he  was 
resisted  by  a  vast  population  made  heroic  by  patriotism  and  reli- 
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glon.  Hf  li:ul  been,  in  l>is(nvn  hnij^unj^o,  'insplicd  '  by  this  disoov- 
tTV  ;  lu' li;ul  in  fact  fttuiiil  the  rltMiiciit  lie  Urcatlu'd  most  naturally. 
Nt'ver  l)t'f(Mv  liatl  it  Imm-h  liis  lot.  to  jivf  wlicit'  tlic  ciiivalry, 
tilt*  |>atriotism  anil  the  n-li^iousncss  wliii-ii  formed  tlic  basis  of 
Ids  laiLri'  and  simplf  (•liarartiT  coidd  lind  free  |>lay  ;  (ill  now  all 
tlu'so  fi'i'linj^s  liail  bcon  cliokrd  in  llic  at  mospluMc  of  sceptical 
cosmojuditanisill  which  he  had  Ixen  compelled  to  hreatlu'. 
Arndt's  acct)unt  of  his  brilliant  and  inspiring  hopefulness  is 
therefore  hitrhlv  crcilible;  aixl  indeed  it  is  not  only  credible,  but 
■\ve  may  say  certain  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  tin;  h(»j»i  lul- 
iiess  of  a  man  of  his  reputation,  experience,  and  influence  wiili 
Alexander,  must  have  produc*'d  an  ini[)(»rtant  effect  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  St.  Petersl)urg. 

On  the  ilay  wlicn  the  nows  anivcd  of  tlic  Imniinfr  of  Moscow,  (writes 
Armlt.)  8toin  had  invited  a  mid-day  party  luiiicipally  in  honor  of  tlie 
valiant  Hessian,  Dornberg,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England.  I  was  to 
have  a  seat  at  the  table,  as  well  as  a  certain  official  F.  whom  Stein  for  the 
most  jiart  thought  pretty  well  of.  But  that  morning  before  the  party  he 
delivered  himself  about  him  in  this  way:  '  F.  has  just  been  here  with  a  face 
like  a  woman's  when  the  first  labor-pains  come  on.  I  meant  at  first  to  ask 
him  too,  but  when  I  had  heard  his  honing  and  moaning  about  ^lo.scow,  and 
how  we  should  soon  have  a  wretched  peace,  1  thought  I  would  leave  the  poor 
devil  to  himself.  Courage,  my  good  friend  !  Courage  is  the  thing  for  a 
man  in  this  world.  Who  knows  but  we  may  have  yet  to  move  some  hundreds 
of  miles  further  east,  to  Kasan  or  Astrakhan  ?  I  have  lost  my  luggage 
often  enough  in  my  life,  say  three  or  four  times.  After  all  a  man  can  die 
but  once!  At  any  rate,  we  will  drink  to  good  fortune  to-day.'  And  we  did 
drink  and  clink  our  glasses  to  good  fortune  merrily  enough. 

The  same  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  the  same 
contempt  for  those  blind  Governments  which  by  their  suspicion 
or  disregard  of  the  people  had  betrayed  Europe  to  the  universal 
Tyrant,  is  shown  in  the  best  of  these  Russian  anecdotes,  one 
which  it  is  worth  remarking  came  to  Arndt  from  a  Russian 
informant,  Count  Uwaroff. 

The  Empress  Dowager  was  according  to  Arndt  '  a  majestic 
lady  in  the  fifties,  sprung  from  those  German  Pelopidee,  the 
House  of  Wiirtemberg.'  Those  who  had  to  attend  on  her  com- 
plained of  her  indefatigable  activity,  which  allowed  them  no 
rest,  and  of  her  power  of  standing  for  hours  together  without 
showing  signs  of  fatigue,  while  all  her  retinue  were  fainting 
round  her.  This  haughty  dame,  who,  according  to  Bernhardi, 
had  had  thoughts  when   Paul  was  murdered,  of  repeating  the 
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coup  d'etat  of  Catharine  and  usurping  the  crown  from  her  son 
Alexander,  opened  her  lips  at  a  great  festival  of  triumph  given 
after  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition,  and  said,  '  If  now  a 
single  French  soldier  makes  his  escape  beyond  the  German 
frontiers  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  being  a  German  woman.'  At 
these  words,  reported  Uwaroff,  Stein,  who  was  present,  was  seen 
to  turn  first  red  and  then  white  with  passion.  He  stood  up, 
bowed,  and  said,  '  Your  Majesty  is  very  wrong  to  utter  such 
words,  and  that  about  the  great,  true  and  valiant  nation  to  which 
you  have  the  happiness  to  belong.  You  should  have  said  "  I  am 
ashamed  not  of  the  German  people,  but  of  my  brothers,  cousins 
and  my  set,  the  German  princes."  I  have  lived  through  it  all ; 
I  lived  on  the  Rhine  in  the  years  1791,  2,  3,  4 ;  the  people  were 
not  to  bkime,  but  you  did  not  know  how  to  use  them.  Had  the 
German  Kings  and  Princes  done  their  duty,  never  would  a 
Frenchman  have  passed  the  Elbe,  Oder,  or  Weichsel,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Dnestr  (Niemen?).'  The  Empress  had  the 
grace  to  answer,  '  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Baron,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  lecture.' 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  society,  which  was  at  no  time  a  favorite 
arena  of  Stein's,  and  to  consider  the  serious  occupations  in  which 
he  was  engaged  during  his  residence  in  Russia. 


CHAPTER  vr. 


TIIK    GKKMAX    COMMITTEE. 


What  Stein  li;ul  iinincdiati'lv  in  view  in  <r<iin<r  to  Russia  can- 
not  1)0  lii'ttcr  explained  tli;ni  ))y  ([noting  the  tiist  Memoir  wliieh 
lie  laid  hi'fore  Alexander.  It  was  written  at  Wilna,  and  is  dated 
June  18th,  that  is,  the  sixth  day  after  his  arrival. 

As  every  tiling  announces  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  ixissibility  of  making  the  resources  of  Germany  available  for  the 
service  of  Russia  and  lier  allies;  at  present  they  are  at  the  disposition  of 
XajKileon,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  means  of  dissolving  them  or  of  direct- 
ing them  against  him  by  exciting  o^union  to  the  point  of  expressing  itself 
openly  against  him. 

The  feelings  of  the  German  population  are  embittered  against  the  present 
state  of  things  and  its  author;  it  sees  its  independence,  its  blood,  its  prop- 
erty, sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  Princes  who  have  betrayed  it  to  prolong 
an  ephemeral  existence;  it  is  oppressed,  harassed  and  insulted  by  foreign 
hordes;  it  is  forced  to  fight  against  nations  which  are  either  its  natural  allies 
or  at  least  stand  in  no  hostile  relation  to  it;  all  old  arrangements  and  usages 
are  at  an  end,  and  there  remains  no  trace  of  the  haj^piness  enjoyed  twenty 
yeai-s  ago  by  this  numerous  and  cultivated  nation.  The  nobility  sees  itself 
deprived  of  its  privileges  and  of  the  splendid  appointments  which  the  Church 
and  the  Knightly  Orders  afforded  it,  ami  subjected  to  the  conscription  with 
greater  rigor  than  even  in  Fi'ance ;  in  the  country,  people  are  crushed  with 
taxes  and  with  soldiers  quartered  on  them,  every  branch  of  industry  is  de- 
stroyed or  turned  into  smuggling,  the  factories  stand  still  in  consequence  of 
the  extravagances  of  the  Continental  system,  which  has  snapped  the  ties  with 
America  which  have  been  formed  with  such  labor  in  the  last  three  centuries. 
That  continent  was  regarded  hitherto  as  one  of  the  most  effective  iiromoters 
of  civilization,  to  which  we  owed  a  steady  increase  in  the  circulating  medium, 
and  a  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  traffic  and  enjoyment;  but  now  a  man 
blinded  by  ambition  and  supjwrted  by  the  cowardice  of  Princes  whom  he 
oppresses,  dis.solves  these  relations,  impoverishes  Europe  and  leads  it  back  to 
barbarism.  This  violent  order  of  things  injures  Germany  particularly,  since 
her  industrial  products  are  in  great  part  con.sumed  in  America,  and  this 
source  of  national  wealth  is  now  completely  stopped  up.  In  the  whole  wide 
region  are  to  be  seen  only  unfortunates  who  shake  their  fetters,  and  a  few 
wretches  who  are  proud  of  them.  Such  a  condition  of  things,  resting  upon 
naked  force  and  the  suppression  of  all  wiDs  and  opinions,  can  last  only  as 
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long  as  the  activity  of  this  iron  hand;  and  with  every  glimpse  of  a  prospect 
of  alleviation  we  have  seen  people  bestir  themselves  to  break  their  chains  if 
possible. 

We  may  confirm  and  enhance  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  by  circu- 
lating in  Germany  writings  which  will  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  misera- 
ble and  degrading  condition  of  the  country.  The  second  part  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  by  Arndt,  is  written  with  great  force  and  appalling  truth ;  printed 
in  Sweden,  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  into  Germany;  we  shall  have  to  procure 
a  reprint  of  it,  and  smuggle  it  over  the  Galician  frontier  to  Herr  Gruner  at 
Prag,  so  that  he  may  circulate  the  book  in  Germany,  and  we  must  attract 
Herr  Arndt  hither  to  employ  him  in  the  composition  of  tracts  to  be  circu- 
lated in  Germany. 

In  a  nation  that  reads  so  much,  authors  are  a  sort  of  power  through  their 
influence  over  public  opinion;  it  will  be  expedient  to  win  them  by  distinc- 
tions of  some  sort,  academical  honors,  orders  and  the  like.  Distinguished 
in  tlie  learned  class,  are  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  Steffens  and  Bredow  at 
Breslau,  Heeren  at  Gottingen,  and  Luden  at  Jena. 

He  goes  on  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  secret  jour- 
nal, to  be  conducted  in  Germany  by  Gruner,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  boastful  and  lying  bulletins  with  which  he 
expects  the  country  to  be  flooded  as  soon  as  the  war  begins.  He 
then  considers  how  the  enemy's  operations  may  be  more  directly 
thwarted. 

(1)  Couriers  passing  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  army  or  be- 
tween the  armies  and  France  are  to  be  intercepted  by  small  guerilla  bands 
of  12-15  men,  to  be  set  on  foot  by  Gruner,  and  stationed  in  the  Tucheler 
Heath  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  near  Eisenach,  and  in  the 
Spessart  near  Wiirzburg. 

(2)  Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  draw  off  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of  the  French 
army,  particularly  the  Westphalians  (Stein's  favorite  people),  the  Tirolese 
and  the  Illyrians.  They  are  to  be  invited  to  desert  by  proclamations  which 
should  promise  to  unite  tliein  in  corps  under  officers  of  their  own  nation,  to 
restore  them  to  their  homes  in  case  of  a  successful  campaign,  otherwise  to 
form  them  into  military  colonies  like  the  Cossacks,  by  which  means  their 
nationality  would  be  preserved  to  them,  and  the  State  gain  a  cheap  and  trust- 
worthy military  force.  At  the  head  of  these  forces  are  to  be  placed  the 
Dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,  and  Gneisenau,  Chasot  and  others  are 
to  be  among  the  officers.  By  these  means  not  only  would  a  number  of  good 
soldiers  be  gained,  but  those  who  did  not  come  over  would  become  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  French,  and  so  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  their 
operations. 

(3)  Relations  are  to  be  formed  with  Colberg  and  Danzig,  where  it  may 
be  possible  to  organize  a  popular  insurrection  concurrently  with  a  landing  of 
English  troops,  and  so  give  the  English  a  chance  of  doing  iu  Germany  what 
they  have  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

(4)  It  may  be  possible  even  to  detach  some  of  Napoleon's  Marslials  from 
his  interests.    It  is  certain  that  after  Aspern  Soult  opened  a  negotiation  with 
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the  Enjjlisli,  and  tlmt  in  1S07,  IVsollos,  who  is  now  governor  botwocn  tlio 
Kll>e  ikutl  Otler,  tried  to  spjmrnto  Lannes  from  Xaiiolcon.  Miijlil  In;  imt  now 
be  nj>proai"luM|  tlironi;li  the  C'mwn  I'rinoo  of  SwudtMi  (Hcrnadoltc)? 

('))  Lastly,  to  carry  out  all  tlii'Sf  suiji^estions  a  .siniial  Cuniniittoc  must 
be  institutotl. 

Tlio  Ijiipcror  answeroil  this  Memoir  on  llio  siiiiio  day  in  llio 
folKtwiiii^  wonls :  — 

T  havo  road  your  Monmir  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  rooognizt'  in  it 
tht*  p'uius  wliifh  has  always  tlistini,'uislu'd  you.  'J'he  good  cause  has  gained 
iniiuilely  in  aoiiuiiing  your  cu-oi>eralion.  Now,  as  you  well  remark,  the 
question  is  of  carrying  out  all  that  your  Memoir  suggests,  and  you  will  ren- 
der me  a  real  service  by  occupying  yourself  with  it  at  once;  I  shall  try  for 
my  part  to  lighten  your  labors  as  far  as  is  in  my  power.  At  our  first  meet- 
ing we  will  resolve  ujton  the  most  pressing  measures. 

Two  tlays  after  Stein  had  another  Memoir  ready,  pointing  out 
that  the  most  pressing  matters  were  :  — 

(1)  The  uoniination  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  The  sending  of  instructions  and  jwwers  to  Oruner  about  the  institu- 
tion of  literary  organs  of  discontent  in  Germany  and  the  reprint  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Ar/e,  and  providing  Arndt  with  a  passport  for  Russia. 
He  suggests  at  the  same  time  that  Oubril  might  be  kept  in  Germany  under 
some  pretext  as  long  as  possible,  remarking,  '  lie  is  a  very  refined,  penetrat- 
ing and  painstaking  man.' 

(3)  Getting  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  distinctions  to  be  offered  to  German  sacants,  Stein  now  suggests  that 
in  order  to  disguise  the  object  of  this  measure,  it  will  be  desirable  to  put 
u^xtn  the  list  some  names  of  sacants  belonging  to  the  Indifferentist  party, 
e.g.  the  gi"eat  philologer  Wolf  of  Berlin,  Goethe,  Wieland  and  even  the  dis- 
tingiushed  mathematician  of  Prag,  Gerstner. 

(4)  Tiie  nomination  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  new  corps  to 
be  fonned  out  of  the  deserters,  and  the  choice  of  centres  where  such  corps 
are  to  be  united. 

(o)  The  immediate  promulgation  of  an  Address,  written  with  gravity  and 
simiilicity,  announcing  his  Mujesti/'s  Jixed  intention  to  emancipate  Germany. 
This  address  should  invite  all  well-disposed  people  to  range  themselves  under 
the  Russian  standard,  and  should  promise  them  sufficient  pay,  union  in  dis- 
tinct coi'ps  under  officers  of  their  own,  and  ultimately  either  restoration  to 
their  homes  or  a  settlement  in  the  fine  climate  of  Southern  Russia.  Meas- 
ures are  to  be  taken  to  distribute  this  Address  as  widely  as  possible. 

(6)  The  Tirolese  to  be  approached  through  Speckenbach  (Ilofer's  friend), 
the  Croatians  through  the  Russian  commanding  opposite  them,  the  French 
generals  through  Bernadotte,  to  whom  application  is  to  be  made  by  means  of 
Count  Lowenhielra. 

The  suggestion  printed  above  in  italics  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
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new,  and  it  is  not  more  new  than  startling.  "What  is  here  pro- 
posed was,  we  know,  actually  accomplished  by,  or  at  least  under 
the  leadership  of,  Alexander.  Readers  of  history  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  illusion,  which  makes  them  take  all  the  principal  events 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  assume  that  because  the}^  did  happen 
therefore  they  mnst  have  happened.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  this  illusion  yielded  to.  When  he  had 
once  failed  in  Russia  it  is  generally  taken  for  gi-anted  that  a 
march  of  the  Russians  into  Germany,  a  rising  of  the  Prussians, 
the  adhesion  of  Austria,  the  overwhelming  of  Napoleon  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  the  pursuit  of  him  into  France  and  the  fall  of  his 
power  could  not  but  follow,  and  that  the  only  thing  surprising 
in  the  story  is  the  obstinacy  of  his  resistance.  We  shall  have 
many  opportunities  of  observing  how  mistaken  is  this  view  in 
every  particular,  and  that  nothing  but  incredible  perversity  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  and  a  series  of  miraculous  accidents  could 
have  caused  the  result  to  shape  itself  as  it  did.  At  present  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  first  link  in  this  great  chain  of  oc- 
currences, the  march  of  the  Russians  into  Germany.  We  have 
seen  that  the  best  judges  had  expected  Napoleon  to  be  victor  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  and  that  Stein  himself  had  originally 
taken  this  view.  Many  of  those  who  were  more  hopeful  may 
probably  have  supposed  that  Russia  would  be  finally  successful, 
but  after  a  long-continued  and  murderous  contest  such  as  had 
been  witnessed  in  Spain.  Very  few,  we  may  suppose,  dreamed 
of  such  an  overwhelming  catastrophe  as  actually  overtook  the 
French  army.  But  even  such  sanguine  persons,  if  any  such 
there  were,  might  have  hesitated  to  recommend  Russia  after  she 
had  escaped  destruction  herself  to  undertake  the  liberation  of 
Germany.  We  shall  see  what  opposition  Alexander  met  with, 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  such  opposition 
was  most  natural  and  plausible.  The  losses  in  men  and  wealth 
which  had  been  suffered  by  Russia  in  the  campaign  were  appall- 
ing and  terrific,  only  less  so,  if  less  so  at  all,  than  those  of  Napo- 
leon himself.  The  armies  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  it 
might  well  be  asked  where  the  troops  were  that  were  to  accom- 
plish the  liberation  of  Germany.  Such  was  the  conditioii  of 
Russia  when  her  enemy  was  humbled  by  what  seemed  a  divine 
chastisement.  It  marks  therefore  a  singular  and  heroic  exalta- 
tion of  hopefulness,  that  Stein  should  trace  out  beforehand  the 
wonderful  enterprise  which  was  to  be  so  successfully  achieved  at 
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a  tiiiu-  wlifii  the  war  had  actually  not  lie-in  in  wli'uli  lew  \cii- 
lnrt'»l  to  Iit)|>i*  that   Itussia  would  cscapi' dcsl  rmtioii. 

All  tlii'so  suiji^i'stions  met  willi  Alexander's  apjjroval,  and  tlio 
(Jennaii  ( "oniniitlee  was  imniedialelv  noininaled.  !i  coiis'isIimI, 
acfordint;  to  Stt'in's  own  di'sire,  ot  ('onnt  Kolselmliei,  Prince, 
(icorm'  of  ( )Mt'nluir|4,  and  Stein,  to  wlioin  soon  aller  was  added, 
h\  tin'  i-e(]Ui'st  of  the  Conunittee  ilsidf,  Couni    I,ie\cn. 

( )f  all  his  Rnssiiui  friiMids  Stein  secnis  to  place  Ivotschuhei 
hij^hi'st.      Arndt  has  the  followiiiij;  hricf  description  of  him. 

I  liavo  ofti-ii  htrii  iiiviti'd  to  lliis  lioiiso  with  Stein,  mid  so  lu'caiiic  laiiiiliar 
with  their  wuy  of  lifo.  Kotscliuhei  was  joined  with  Stein  in  liis  work,  and 
Stein  had  soon  become  much  attached  to  tlie  man.  In  contemphiting  this 
family  and  its  character,  tiieir  plain  simjile  unostentafious  ways,  one  niii^ht 
be  tempted  to  ask.  Out  of  wliat  jilanet  Iiave  tiicsi-  people  drojiped  into  Mus- 
covy's frozen  snowland?     Can  such  plants  grow  on  the  Neva? 

Siudi  plain  trustworthy  characters  are  coninionly  found  in  Stein's 
intimate  regard.  Such  in  Prussia  hail  lieen  Ileinit/,,  Vincke. 
Kotschubei  looked  after  the  financial  alTairs  of  the  Board. 

Prince  George  of  (Oldenburg  was  married  to  Alexander's 
sister,  the  Grand  Princess  Catharine.  He  was  the  military 
member  of  the  Committee.  According  to  a  description  which 
seems  to  come  from  Stein,  he  had  much  merit  but  a  degree  of 
self-complacency  that  was  at  once  ludicrous  and  tiresome,  be- 
lieved himself  poet,  statesman  and  general  at  once,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  declaring  himself  absolutely  free  from  prejudice. 
But  he  was  only  nominated  provisionally  until  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  place  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Napoleon,  on  the  Commit- 
tee, and  accordingly  we  have  no  description  of  him  from  Arndt. 
But  when  the  Committee  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg  in  August, 
Prince -George  did  not  come  ;  Stein  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg 
visited  him  at  Twer  and  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  with 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  Grand  Princess.  Prince 
George  died  suddenly  in  December  of  this  year,  and  his  widow 
became  later  Queen  of  Wiirtemburg. 

Count  Lieven  did  not  strike  Arndt  as  a  man  of  mark,  but  he 
says  there  was  a  man  in  the  background  named  Countess  Lieven. 
This  Countess,  sprung  from  a  Courland  family,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  man}'  English  memoirs  of  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when 
her  husband  was  Russian  Ambassador  in  London. 

The  Committee  held  a  meeting  on  June  16th,  that  is  I  suppose 
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June  28th  New  Style,  which  it  will  be  seen  was  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Russians  evacuated  Wilna.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  meeting  that  it  was  resolved  to  ask  for  the  addition  of  Count 
Lieven  to  their  bod}^  evidently'  on  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Germany  which  he  must  have  acquired 
as  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  Besides  this,  a  plan  of  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  manner  of  conducting  business 
seems  to  have  been  di'awn  up.  Upon  this  plan  an  Imperial  In- 
struction was  founded,  which  Pertz  puts  before  us  along  with 
Stein's  remarks  upon  it.  His  remarks  betray  that  he  felt  appre- 
hensive of  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in'  the  Committee  and  of 
losing  both  his  power  of  independent  action  and  his  influence 
over  the  Emperor.  The  greatest  possible  simplicity,  he  writes, 
must  reign  in  the  conduct  of  business ;  the  clumsy  collegial 
method  must  be  excluded  and  the  bureaucratic  method  adopted, 
according  to  which  each  member  is  chai'ged  with  the  details  of 
his  own  province,  and  only  communicates  with  the  Board  con- 
cerning results  or  questions  of  great  importance.  He  also  ob- 
serves that,  each  member  of  the  Committee  having  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  direct  access  to  the  Sovereign,  they  will  be 
pained  to  see  tliemselves  deprived  of  that  privilege.  These  re- 
marks were  not  unnecessary.  Immediately  after  the  first  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  Board  were  separated  by  the  evacuation 
of  Wilna  and  the  Emperor's  journey  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  whole  month  of  July  would  have  been  lost  to  busi- 
ness had  the  collegial  method  been  adopted.  As  it  was,  Stein's 
activity  was  not  foi-  a  moment  suspended.  His  next  report  to 
the  Emperor  is  dated  from  Swinciany,  a  station  on  the  road  be- 
tween Wilna  and  Drissa,  and  other  important  Memoirs  were 
written  in  Drissa  itself. 

In  the  first  of  tliese  he  examines  more  closely  the  measures 
necessary  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  Germany.  He  lays  it 
down  that  no  such  spontaneous  unreasoning  insurrection  as  that 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  Spain  is  to  be  looked  for.  South 
Germany,  whose  inhabitants  are  most  susceptible  of  lively  im- 
pressions and  enthusiastic  feelings,  cannot  hope  for  any  military 
support  since  Austria's  adhesion  to  France.  In  North  Germany 
the  people  are  exasperated  by  oppression,  and  in  some  districts  a 
sullen  fermentation  constantly  goes  on,  but  it  is  wanting  in  heat 
and  promptness,  and  is  besides  repressed  by  the  majority  of  well- 
to-do  proprietors  and  officials,  and  by  an  attachment  resting  on 
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habit  to  ;i  Ir^ul  iiml  rcj^iilai'  aii  aiiL^iiiiiiit  ol  (liiiiL:;s.  WC  must 
tluMvforo  »Mu ploy  otlHM"  moans  hcsidt's  a|>|ii;ils  aii<l  adinoiiit ions 
to  roiiso  llic  |>cit|ilf  to  activilN.  In  S|t,iiii  the  ixoplr  rosc^  lirst, 
anil  Mt>t  till  tlir\  li;i(l  maintained  llir  li;;;lit  for  some  I  inic  and  won 
sonu'  snt'cesses  did  IjiL^land  step  in  wiili  li(l[).  In  (icnuany  a 
fori'iijn  army  mnst  land  lirst,  and  must  call  lortli  or  at  least  cn- 
ronraLTc  and  shield  tlu'  insnrreelion. 

The  hest  j)la('e  fur  siieh  a  landin<^  is  the  pait  nt  the  coast 
between  tlie  Mlhe  and  ^  ssel.  which  is  more  distant  from  th(^ 
Froneh  than  that  lietween  the  (  )der  and  W  eichsel.  A  Swedish 
armv  mnst  land  at  l-iilieck.  an  ICn<:;lish  army  at  landeii.  Here, 
when  they  haye  been  joined  bx  the  poj)nlalioii,  they  mnst  make 
the  teiiiiory  between  the  j'dlic  :iiiil  (  )der  the  theatr((  of  war,  and 
withstand  the  tr{»o]is  which  Mapoleon  niay  send  aj^ainst  them. 
Kast  I'^iesland,  dillicnlt  of  access  on  aeconnt  of  its  moois,  dis- 
contented on  aeconnt  of  the  loss  of  its  old  liberties,  and  closely 
connected  with  Knfj^land,  is  to  be  defended  as  a  kind  of  natnral 
fortress.  In  this  way  the  whole  North  of  Germany  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Yssel,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Thnriiiii^ian  Forest,  a  piivt 
of  Germany  comprising  the  Prussian  territories  of  Halberstadt, 
Macjdeburg,  Minden,  Ravensberg,  Mark,  and  the  territory  of 
Miinster  witli  the  ITannoverian  and  Hessian  proyinces,  inhabited 
by  a  strong  and  patriotic  race,  niay  receive  a  military  organiza- 
tion. In  this  region  may  be  raised,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  men  to 
the  million,  an  army  of  about  75,000  men  not  counting  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm. 

But  this  scheme  requires  the  speediest  possible  arrangement 
with  Sweden  and  England. 

Such  was  Stein's  proposal.  But  now^  came  strikingly  to  light 
the  T)olitical  difficulty  involved  in  all  such  schemes,  that  difficultv 
which  in  the  end  converted  the  movement  against  Napoleon,  to 
all  appearance  a  movement  beginning  and  ending  in  simple 
patriotism,  into  a  political  Revolution  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  is  only  a  government  strong  in  the  love  and  loyalty  of  its 
subjects  that  can  venture  in  this  way  to  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  arming  of  the  people  had  been  in 
that  age  the  beginning  of  revolution,  not  only  since  the  French 
disturl)ances,  but  since  in  1782  the  Irish  Volunteers  began  the 
movement  which  ended  in  the  catastrophe  of  1798.  Stein  in 
fact  —  and  he  knew  it  well  enough  and  rejoiced  in  it  —  was  invit- 
ing all  the  princes  within  the  limits  he  named  to  seat  themselves 
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in  a  kind  of  Siege  Perilous  from  which  only  some  Galahad  of 
Princes  could  hope  to  rise  again.  The  effect  of  his  proposal  was 
immediately  seen.  At  Drissa  Prince  August,  a  brother  of  Prince 
George  of  Oldenburg,  belonging  to  one  of  the  Houses  most  nearly 
interested  in  the  question,  handed  in  a  Memoir  in  which  he  pro- 
tested against  any  appeal  being  made  to  the  people,  and  particu- 
larly against  any  use  being  made  of  Secret  Societies,  and  argued 
that  everything  should  be  done  through  the  exiled  Princes  alone. 
Stein  perhaps  read  this  with  a  smile,  and  there  are  some  passages 
in  the  following  answer  which  he  can  hardly  have  penned  with- 
out a  cei'tain  malicious  enjoyment. 

The  fir.st  principle,  wliicli  lay.s  it  down  that  we  are  to  act  excUisively  through 
the  expelled  Princes  — 

(1)  leads  to  a  dispersion  of  the  forces  we  want  to  bring  to  bear,  (2)  entrusts 
them  for  the  most  part  to  perfectly  incompetent  persons,  (3)  leaves  maimed  and 
paralyzed  a  great  mass  of  resources  belonging  to  the  territory  occupied,  as 
not  belonging  to  those  princes.  W^e  shoidd  begin  an  enterprise  requiring  the 
greatest  union  and  vigor  by  confiding  the  execution  of  it  to  (n)  a  Hannover- 
ian  Government  whose  head  lives  in  London,  (li)  a  Hessian  Government 
whose  head  is  an  incapable,  little-minded,  miserly  old  man,  (c)  a  Fulda  Gov- 
ernment whose  Prince  would  have  his  own  opinion,  (c/)  a  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment whose  Prince  is  difficult  to  guide,  (e)  an  Oldenburg  Government,  which 
(we  must  be  civil  here  (aside))  assuredly  deserves  full  confidence  by  its  wis- 
dom and  morality,  but  would  scarcely  have  coercive  force  enough  to  lead  its 
colleagues  a,  h,  c,  <Z,  and  their  Cabinets,  Ministers,  Generals,  Chamberlains, 
and  Mistresses,  for  Frau  v.  Schlosheim  will  assuredly  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  forwards  in  the  same  path.  The  second  inconvenience  of  the  plan 
consists  in  this,  that  the  territories  which  might  become  the  theatre  of  war 
in  Germany  would  be  left  in  great  part  inactive.  A  landing  on  the  Elbe 
with  40  or  50,000  men  would  cover  and  occupy  the  whole  land  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Yssel  and  the  North  Sea;  we  could  act  mediately  and 
immediately  not  only  on  the  dominion  of  Princes  n,  h,  c,  d,  but  also  on  the 
Prussian  dominions  that  have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
on  that  part  of  Germany  which  has  been  rmited  to  France,  and  on  the  lands 
of  many  princes,  faithful  and  contrite  votaries  of  the  Napoleonic  religion, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Berg  and  the  Princes  of  Lippe,  &c.  With  what  right 
would  Princes  a,  b,  c,  d  meddle  with  these  territories,  and  if  they  did  so  with 
success  would  not  tliey  be  seized  with  the  desire  of  aggrandizement?  The 
Cabinet  of  Cassel,  for  instance,  has  always  had  views  on  Corvey,  Fulda  and 
Paderborn;  the  Hannoverian  Ministers  have  declared  that  the  Balance  of 
Power  would  be  secured  by  the  union  of  Osnabriick  and  Hildesheini  with 
the  Electorate;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  scarcely  set  up  at  Fulda  when  he 
found  himself  so  possessed  with  the  desire  of  blessing  his  neighbors  with  his 
wise  and  just  government,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of   the  unjust  subjugation  of    the  Imperial  Knighthood,  which  was  in  his 
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lU'iijliborluMMl,  and  whose  iiiaiiiti'iiaiior  li:ul  bci'ii  di'dt'tvl  liy  tlio  .same  Kosolu- 
tion  i>f  tlio  Di'piitattoii  o(  tlu>  Dift  wliicli  a-ssi^'iu'd  liiin  liis  iii<lciiiiiit,y. 

Tilt'  lU'xt  jianiLTiapli  is  importiiiit  :is  coiitaiiiiii^  the  first 
HniuniiU'iMm'iit  of  tlic  jmlicy  wliii-li  was  actually  adopted  in  the 
next  year  under  Stein's  direction:  — 

Till'  im|Mil>f  we  pri>iMisc  to  </we  (Germany  must  prorocd  from  a  sinj:;le 
»MM>r^«'tio  ro\v<T,  ivsliiijj  on  a  broad  j^iaiul  lia.sis,  and  ii(tt  allowiiiLj  its  iiiovc- 
nient  to  be  cnimiwd  by  complicated  or  vicious  motives.  Russia  and  lur 
Allies  will  send  an  army  to  land  on  the  (Jermaii  coast;  they  will  invite  tiio 
German  jxipnlation  to  free  it,sflf  frtun  the  Krriich  yoke;  the  leader  of  the 
armament  will  form  a  Central  Conunitteo  for  the  territories  over  which  his 
army  oj^erate-s,  this  Committee  will  naturally  consist  of  the  Princes  and  the 
men  who  have  the  "greatest  influence  over  the  lamls  occupied  by  the  French; 
it  will  conduct  the  political  and  military  business;  the  territories  occupied 
will  not  he  Jacobinized ,  hilt  their  military  force  will  be  organized,  and  all 
will  be  done  with  unity,  power,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  freedom  and 
haj^iuness  of  the  German  nation,  to  which  the  princes  are  as  much  bound  as 
the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to  render  the  offering  of  their  own  interest, 
since  they  have  never  been  sovereigns,  but  members  and  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empire,  and  the  sovereignty  given  them  by  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  is  a  sheer  usurpation. 

There  is  a  startling  boldness  and  candor  about  this  declaration. 
It  announces,  not  obscurely,  a  political  revolution  within  Ger- 
many as  well  as  a  liberation  of  it  from  the  foreigner,  liut  if  it 
seem  indiscreet,  let  us  recollect  that  it  was  addressed  to  Alexan- 
der, who,  though  surrounded  by  German  princes  and  almost  a 
German  prince  himself,  was  yet  a  pure  Liberal  in  feeling.  If  we 
remember  that  he  showed  no  inclination  for  the  Bourbons,  but 
played  with  the  idea  of  raising  Bernadotte  to  the  French  throne, 
that  in  London  all  his  favor  was  for  the  Whig  Opposition,  and 
that  the  idea  of  princes  existing  for  the  happiness  of  their  peoples 
was  always  on  his  lips,  we  can  understand  that  the  paragraph 
just  quoted,  wdiich  with  his  successor  Nicholas  Avould  have  been 
fatal  to  Stein's  influence,  if  not  dangerous  to  his  person,  was 
likely  to  move  him  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Stein  adds  a  paragraph  in  answer  to  what  had  been  said  about 
Secret  Societies,  which  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
can  never  have  encouraged  the  Tugendbund.  After  speaking 
with  good-natured  contempt  of  Secret  Societies  in  general,  he 
declares  that  the  present  condition  of  those  existing  in  Germany- 
is  entirely  unknown  to  him,  but  adds,  '  If  there  are  any  well- 
meaning  people  that  have  a  taste  for  them,  why  not  put  up  with 
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their  little  weakness  ? '  In  conclusion  he  says,  '  A  society  of 
Friends  of  Virtue  which  was  formed  in  1808,  is  respectable  for 
its  good  intentions,  but  as  yet  we  have  seen  nothing  of  its  effects ; 
they  are  in  a  furious  rage  with  the  French,  but  their  anger  re- 
minds one  of  the  anger  of  dreaming  sheep.' 

With  this  report  Stein  may  be  said  to  make  his  debut  in  Ger- 
man as  distinguished  from  Prussian  politics.  He  takes  up  at 
once  a  position  of  characteristic  boldness,  and  at  once  excites  the 
dislike  and  distrust  of  a  half-hearted  party  similar  to  the  Kalk- 
reuths  and  Zastrows  of  1807.  As  in  Prussian  politics  to  the 
French  party,  so  in  German  politics  he  stands  opposed  to  the 
party  of  Territorial  Sovereignty,  in  other  words  to  the  Middle 
States  and  to  the  crowd  of  officials  and  functionaries  who  were 
attached  to  them.  The  controversy  divides  itself  into  two  ques- 
tions :  (1)  Shall  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  arms  which 
they  may  use  against  their  own  princes  as  well  as  against  Napo- 
leon '?  (2)  When  Napoleon  is  expelled,  in  what  form  will 
Germany  be  reconstituted?  and  will  there  be  found  room  in  it 
for  the  Territorial  Sovereignty?  It  was  the  House  of  Olden- 
burg, we  see,  with  which  he  began  this  controversy,  but  he 
carried  it  on  afterwards  with  more  important  politicians.  The 
great  representative  of  this  party,  the  Metternich  of  the  smaller 
States,  was  the  Hannoverian  Minister  Count  Miinster,  with 
whom  about  this  time  Stein  was  beginning  to  form  important 
relations.  The  English  alliance  was  in  Stein's  view  a  matter  of 
pre-eminent  importance  to  Russia,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  excite  any  useful  rebellion  in  Germany  without  English 
help.  Count  Miinster  was  now  in  London  and  offered  himself  as 
the  most  serviceable  link  of  connection  between  England  and 
the  Continent.  Now  that  the  reader  has  had  a  specimen  of  the 
style  Stein  assumes  towards  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  he  will 
easily  understand  the  reflections  of  Arndt  upon  the  correspond- 
ence between  Stein  and  Miinster,  which  passed  through  his 
hands. 

Stein  embraced  at  once  with  the  warmest  cordiality  any  one  who  hated 
and  abhorred  with  all  his  soul  the  French  and  Napoleon  and  their  dominion. 
And  so  for  a  time  Miinster  was  a  political  favorite  of  his,  and  in  this  tone 
were  the  letters  to  him  conceived.  But  it  did  not  escape  me,  reading  the 
letters  of  both,  and  in  a  condition  to  read  somewhat  more  coolly  between  the 
lines,  how  different  was  the  very  basis  of  character  in  the  two  men.  In  Stein 
■  I  could  see  the  proud  and  frank  Imperial  Knight,  with  a  halo  about  him  of 
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nu'inorifs  of  (ho  IIt>honstauf«'ii  Kiiii«mois.  ami  wantiiij?  lo  have  tlic  wliolo 
Gormiin  iwition  jjrciit  ami  fivo  —  in  (.'oiint'  Miinstor  it  was  aftor  all  the  courlly 
aristorratic  .JuiikiT  ('uiint  of  tlio  i'i;jlit«'«'iilli  cciitiirv  tliat  oiiooiiiitiMcil  mo. 
Kvon  tiion  in  iiis  li-tit-rs  lie  oflcii  nig.'ii  ol.jct'lioiis  to  Stein's  view,  (liat  Micro 
was  no  otiior  way  for  it  but  that  the  war  must  bo  waped  as  an  insuncclion 
apainst  the  foreigners  —  so  as  tt)  make  their  liair  stand  on  end  —  in  Spanish 
and  Tirolese  fashion,  that  all  the  nation  must  1>(>  eallcd  to  arms  willi  all  tho 
forees  i>f  their  hearts  and  hands.  Indenl  lie  almost  as  good  as  said  that  it 
would  be  bettor  in  the  end  to  boar  the  NaiKileonic  yoke  some  li  ii  or  twenty 
yeai-s  longer,  antl  to  wait  for  an  oi>|H)rliinity,  than  to  let  the  common  ]ieoiilo 
feel  their  strenptli  too  umcli — even  then  he  nsed  to  allude  to  dangerous 
dcmagoguc.s.  These  views  of  Miinster  were  branded  by  Stein  to  myself  a-s 
paltry  ami  .lunkerish  in  the  words:  '  The  truth  is  lie  is  a  Westphalian,  and 
the.se  tire.sonie  riatt<leut.seh  people  ponder  every  thing  so,  and  insist  on  stuping 
the  eock  with  his  spurs  complete  in  the  new-laid  egg;  and  besides  he  has 
breathotl  too  much  court  air  of  Ilannoverian  Junkordom;  but  still  he  is  a 
fine  trustworthy  fellow.' 

But  for  till'  present  we  must  quit  that  part  of  Stein's  plans 
Avliieh  concerns  the  rising  in  Germany,  as  being  too  closely  con- 
'nected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  to  be  made  intelligible 
without  a  preliminary  discussion  of  that,  and  nmst  look  a  little 
at  his  other  scheme,  by  which  he  hoped  to  draw  off  into  the 
Russian  service  some  of  the  German  troops  that  marched  under 
Napoleon's  standard. 

The  plan  in  itself  was  so  obvious,  that  it  could  not  but  occur  to 
any  one  who  looked  at  the  campaign  now  opening  from  a  German 
point  of  view.  Two  years  before  Stein,  another  refugee  from  Ger- 
many had  sought  shelter  from  Alexander;  his  relation  Peter,  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  the  annexation  of  whose  little  State  by  Napoleon  in 
1810  had  done  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else  to  bring  on  the 
war  between  France  and  Russia.  Although  at  that  time  there 
was  nominally  peace  in  Germany,  yet  the  Duke  had  even  then 
suggested  to  the  Czar  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  bitter 
discontent  fermenting  in  many  of  the  military  services  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  the  Pru.ssian,  to  attract  distinguished  officers 
to  his  own.  For  this  purpose  the  former  commander  of  the 
Oldenburg  army,  a  certain  Colonel  Arentschild,  was  sent  for,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  December,  1811.  He  had  much 
military  experience  and  had  fought  in  India  against  Tippoo,  but 
he  seemed  to  Arndt,  who  also  heard  the  same  com})laint  made 
by  military  men,  to  have  lost  his  energy.  Arentschild  was  now 
sent  into  Prussia  wuth  a  commission  from  the  Czar  to  engage 
officers  '  who  might  be  out  of  employment  and  might  have  no 
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furtlier  engagements  with  other  sovereigns.'  For  the  moment 
he  had  no  great  success,  for  the  hope  was  still  entertained  among 
the  Prussian  officers  that  their  king  would  stand  by  Russia  in 
the  impending  conflict.  But  when  this  hope  was  disappointed 
and  it  became  certain  that  Prussia's  contingent  would  march 
with  Napoleon,  the  offers  he  had  made  were  remembered, 
and  a  kind  of  emigration  of  Prussian  officers  to  Russia  took 
jjlace. 

It  has  long  been  repeated  by  German  writers  that  when  the 
Treaty  of  March,  1812,  was  signed  by  Frederick  William  no  less 
than  300  Prussian  officers  laid  down  their  commissions  and  took 
service  with  the  Czar.  Lately  it  has  been  made  out  by  an  elab- 
orate criticism  ^  that  this  statement  is  monstrously  exaggerated 
and  rests  on  no  contemporary  testimony.  But  when  it  has  been 
granted  that  of  the  officers  who  retired  some  did  so  before  the 
date  of  the  Treaty,  others  several  months  after  it,  that  some  of 
them  went  to  Spain  and  not  to  Russia,  and  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  who  retired  was  not  three  hundred  but  little  more 
than  one  hundred ;  when  all  these  abatements  are  made,  it 
remains  true  that  a  remarkable  number  of  distinsjuished  Prussian 
officers,  among  them  the  famous  military  writer  Clausewitz,  did 
go  to  Russia  at  this  time.  In  these  circumstances  the  plan  of  a 
German  Legion  attached  to  the  Russian  service  could  not  but 
suggest  itself,  particularly  as  there  was  already  a  German  Legion 
consisting  of  Hannoverians  and  Brunswickers  attached  to  the 
English  service;  and  we  find  that  actually  before  Stein's  arrival, 
Arentschild  had  been  commissioned  to  form  such  a  corps  out  of 
German  deserters.  For  Stein  therefore  it  can  only  be  claimed 
that  he  gave  a  new  impulse  and  more  system  to  an  enterprise 
already  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  saved  it  from 
falling  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  prejudiced  House  of 
Oldenburg. 

Hitherto  we  have  heard  only  of  the  two  Princes,  Georg  and 
August,  who  it  appears  represented  their  father  on  the  Commit- 
tee until  it  was  able  to  commence  its  regular  sittings  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Even  between  these  and  Stein  there  was  no  great 
agreement  of  opinions.  But  when  those  regular  sittings  com- 
menced and  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  presided  over  the  Committee, 
Stein  seems  to  have  been  instantly  overtaken  with  a  feeling  of 

1  Lehmaun,  Kncseheck  und  Sch'dn. 
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iK'spuir.  I'lio  Diiki"  apparently  was  stilT,  roiiiial,  ami  pi'cjiiiliciMJ  ; 
t hero  was  u  iu'rcililary  antipathy  between  the  lin|)iiial  Knight 
ami  tlio  Sovoroi<rn  Prinee  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  ehai-  ihal  lie  1i:m1  tlu< 
art  of  (lrivin<;  Sti'in  oul  ot  all  patience.  Inlereourse  with  liiin 
ealUMl  np  \s  hat  w  as  peihaps  the  nmst  tii'esonie  experience  of  Stein's 
whole  life  ;  it  remimled  him  of  those  days  in  W'et/.lar  nnne  tiian 
30  yi'ars  hack,  \vhen  in  compliance  with  his  parents'  wish  he  had 
tried  how  he  i-onld  fancy  the  careei-  of  an  imperial  lawyer.  "^  lie 
stands  there,'  he  exi-lainu'd,  '  for  all  the  world  like  a  lawsuit  of 
the  Old  (lernian  ICmpire,  and  lectnros  mo  two  or  three  Inturs 
stafis  ptJi'  in  uiio.^  And  a;4ain  to  Arndt  when  he  was  alioiit  to 
l>av  his  respects  to  tlie  l)nke,  '  i\Iake  nj)  your  mind  to  an  exami- 
nation in  (lerman  liist(uy,  hoth  of  the  lOmpii'e  and  iho  States, 
and  to  stand  for  two  or  thret"  hours  on  your  lej^s.  Why  !  ho 
knows  all  the  names  and  lijj^ures  and  j)edi<4roes  by  heart,  and  on 
tliose  long  still  West])halian  legs  ho  could  stand  to  death  the 
stoutest  man  in  spite  of  the  whole  Diet  of  Ilegensburg.' 

Stein  was  the  last  man  who  was  likely  to  put  up  with  this  in- 
fliction. He  proceeded  at  once  to  a  sort  oi  coup  d'etat.  The 
following  letter  to  the  Czar  is  dated  August  18th,  that  is  the 
ninth  day  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  therefore  a  still 
shorter  time  after  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  given  His  Highness  tlie  Duke  of  Oldenburg  a 
place  in  the  German  Committee.  Notwithstanding  tlie  respect  I  feel  for  the 
virtues  and  moral  qualities  of  that  Prince,  I  am  still  compelled  by  my  devo- 
tion to  your  Imperial  Majesty's  person  and  for  the  cause  which  you  main- 
tain, and  bi/  mij  natural  candor,  to  lay  before  you  the  following  remarks. 

His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg's  view  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany  is  so  entirely  different  from  mine,  that  I  see  no  means  of  reconcil- 
ing them  without  surrendering  my  own  in  the  most  important  ])oints,  which 
my  attachment  to  that  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  trutli  will  never 
allow  me  to  do.     The  Duke  disapproves 

(1)  The  Appeal  to  the  Germans:  I  hold  and  held  it  necessary,  since  a 
Government  must  express  its  will;  all  men  who  know  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many have  been  of  my  opinion. 

(2)  The  Duke  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  setting  in  motion  to 
any  pui-pose  the  population  between  Elbe  and  Yssel  under  the  protection 
of  a  disembarking  army;  I  am  convinced  of  it;  and  if  we  are  to  expect 
every  thing  purely  from  the  advance  of  the  Russian  arrny,  and  to  treat  the 
Germans  as  an  inert  mass,  there  would  be  no  use  in  occupying  ourselves  with 
the  means  of  influencing  them. 

Opinions  which  differ  so  materially  from  each  other  are  not  to  })e  recon- 
ciled; I  detest  the  system  of  compromises,  mutual  sacrifice  of  opinions,  com- 
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plaisance;  it  is  the  most  ruinous  system  of  all.  I  entreat  your  Majesty  most 
earnestly  to  relieve  me  for  the  future  from  participation  in  the  business 
which  concerns  the  guidance  of  public  opinion  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  to  grant  me  permission,  in  case  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  undertakes 
a  descent  near  Memel,  to  go  to  him  and  try  on  the  spot  itself  to  carry  out 
your  Majesty's  wishes,  and  pi'ove  my  reverential  devotion  to  you. 

It  appears  that  the  coup  d'etat  succeeded.  Alexander,  with 
his  liberal  notions,  sided  with  Stein ;  accordingly  he  gave  him 
permission  to  conduct  German  affairs  with  Counts  Kotschubei 
and  Lieven  without  the  Duke  ;  by  which  arrangement  I  gather 
that  the  Duke's  share  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Committee 
was  restricted  henceforth  to  the  affairs  of  the  German  Legion. 
He  retained  a  kind  of  general  superintendence  of  these.  We 
may  here  briefly  sum  up  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  which 
ended,  if  we  compare  the  results  attained  with  what  had  been 
expected,  in  failure. 

The  first  step,  as  Stein  had  pointed  out,  was  to  promulgate  an 
address  written  '  with  gravity  and  simplicity,'  which  should  invite 
all  well-disposed  people  to  range  themselves  under  the  Russian 
standard.  The  following  is  the  Address  as  it  was  published  in 
the  name  of  the  Russian  General,  from  Stein's  draught  corrected 
by  A  lexander :  — 

Appeal  to  the  Germans  to  range   themselves  under  the  banner 
OF  the  Fatherland  and  of  honor. 
Germans! 

Why  do  you  make  war  with  Russia,  advancing  across  its  frontiers  and 
treating  as  enemies  its  races  which  have  stood  for  many  generations  past  in 
friendly  relation  with  you,  and  have  received  into  their  bosom  thousands  of 
your  countrymen,  offering  rewards  to  their  talents  and  employment  to  their 
industry?  What  has  misled  you  to  make  this  unjust  attack?  It  can  only 
be  fatal  to  yourselves,  and  will  end  in  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
with  your  complete  subjugation. 

But  this  attack  is  not  the  result  of  a  free  or  independent  resolution  on 
your  part:  your  sovuid  sense,  your  regard  for  justice,  assure  me  of  this;  you 
are  the  unhappy  tools  of  the  foreign  ambition  which  incessantly  labors  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  unhappy  Europe. 
Germans ! 

Unhappy  dishonored  instruments  for  the  attainment  of  ambitious  ends, 
be  men  and  rouse  yourselves!  Consider  that  you  have  had  in  history  for 
centuries  the  position  of  a  great  nation,  distinguished  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace.  Learn  from  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  that  the 
firm  and  energetic  will  of  a  nation  has  the  power  to  frusti-ate  the  attack  and 
the  oppression  of  foreigners.  You  are  oppressed  but  not  yet  humiliated  or 
corrupted ;  if  many  in  your  upper  classes  have  forgotten  their  duties  to  their 
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Fatliorlaiul,  yt't  Iho  great  luajoiity  of  your  iialion  is  hoiu'st,  valiant,  woaiy 
uf  tlio  forciijn  yoke,  ami  tnio  to  (Joil  and  to  (lu>  Kallicrland. 

Yon,  tlicn,  wlioni  tlu*  tvuxpuTor  lias  iliivi-n  to  tin;  frontiers  ot  Ivussia, 
abandon  tlu'  standards  of  slavi'iy.  assiMnMi-  yourselves  under  those  of  the 
Fatherland,  of  Liberty,  of  national  honor,  that  had  been  raiseil  under  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  my  jjraeions  Master,  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  lb'  indinises 
you  the  aiil  of  all  brave  Kussian  men  from  a  iMi|inhition  of  HO, (Kid. Odd  nl'  his 
subjeet.s,  who  are  determined  to  niiiinlaiii  to  tlir  l:i>t  liri'alli  llie  li^iit,  for 
indoiHMidence  and  iov  national  honor! 

The  Kmix>ror  Alexander  h;us  been  pletused  to  eommi.ssion  me  to  offer  all 
brave  German  oflioers  and  sojiliers  that  will  ehani,^'  their  .service  aiii>oiiilinent 
in  the  (Jerman  Le;,non. 

It  will  be  commanded  by  one  of  the  IVinoes  of  (iirmany,  wlm  has 
proved  by  deeils  ami  saeritiees  his  attaehment  to  the  ean.se  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  the  re-conquest  of  the  freedom  of  (iermany  is  its  first  destination. 

Should  the  great  end  be  gained,  the  grateful  Fatherland  will  bestow 
s^ilendid  rewards  on  her  true  and  heroic  sons  that  will  have  saved  In  r  IK  mi 
destruction. 

Should  the  result  be  not  entirely  ioiUinate,  my  Gracious  Kniiieror 
guarantees  to  these  brave  men  abodes  and  an  asylum  in  the  fine  climate  of 
Southern  Russia. 

Germans,  make  your  choice! 

Obey  the  call  of  the  Fatherland  and  of  Honor,  and  enjoy  the  reward  of 
your  courage  and  your  sacrifices,  or  continue  to  bow  your  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  oppression  that  W'eighs  upon  j-ou,  and  you  will  perish  in  shame,  mis- 
ery, and  ignominy,  the  scorn  of  foreigners  and  the  curse  of  your  posterity. 
By  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Army, 

Bakclay  I)K  Tolly. 

Such  is  Stein's  rhetoric  on  the  rare  occasions  avIich  lie  con- 
descends to  employ  rhetoric.  It  aims  at '  gravity  and  simplicity  ; ' 
it  avoids  carefully  all  thoughts  that  do  not  belong  to  the  common 
heart  of  mankind,  all  words  that  are  not  ancient  and  usual,  and 
all  turns  of  expression  that  are  in  the  least  degree  hyperbolical. 
His  original  draught  differed  in  some  points  from  tlie  above, 
which  is  tiie  address  in  the  form  in  "vvhicli  it  was  published. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  where  Alexander  writes  simply, 
'  the  foreign  ambition  which  incessantly  labors  to  complete  the 
slavery  of  unhappy  Europe,'  Stein  had  written, '  a  conqueror  who 
brought  slavery  and  ruin  upon  his  own  nation,  which  had  con- 
fidingly entrusted  to  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  labors  to 
extend  both  over  the  rest  of  unhappy  Europe.'  It  appears  that 
Alexander  could  not  bring  himself  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  govern- 
ing despotically,  or  of  making  conquests,  since  both  charges 
might  be  retorted  on  himself.  * 
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In  the  third  pai'agraph  Alexander  softened  considerably  Stein's 
attack  upon  the  German  Governments  and  ruling  classes.  He 
curtailed,  '  though  many  of  your  Princes  betrayed  the  cause  of 
the  Fatherland  instead  of  bleeding  and  falling  for  it,  though 
many  of  your  nobles  and  officials  suffered  themselves  to  be  used 
as  instruments  in  its  destruction  instead  of  following  their  hon- 
orable vocation  of  becoming  its  defenders ;  '  to  '  if  many  in  your 
upper  classes  have  forgotten  their  duties  to  their  Fatherland.' 

The  other  alterations  made  by  the  Emperor  are  unimportant. 
By  circulating  this  Address  and  by  other  modes  of  persuasion  it 
was  now  attempted  to  work  on  the  minds  of  the  German  part  of 
Napoleon's  army.  In  particular  it  was  expected  that  the  Prus- 
sians, who  to  the  number  of  20,000  were  attached  to  Macdonald's 
corps  d'armee  which  was  stationed  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  would 
prove  easy  to  work  upon.  Their  commander  was  General  Gra- 
wert,  a  blind  worshipper  of  Napoleon,  but  the  second  in  command 
was  Lieutenant-General  v.  Yorck,  whose  name  was  destined  to 
acquire  European  celebrity  before  the  year  was  out.  What  his 
views  were  was  not  exactly  known,  but  no  one  could  suspect  him 
of  French  sympathies.  Major  v,  d.  Golz,  who  had  been  a  Prus- 
sian officer  and  active  in  the  Tugendbund,  went  to  Riga  to  try 
what  he  could  do.  But  he  had  little  success.  Yorck  in  fact 
had  as  little  sympathy  with  men  of  the  Stamp  of  Stein  as  w^itli 
the  French  party.  He  had  turned  the  Prussian  idea  of  military 
obedience  to  the  King  into  a  rigid  doctrine,  and  regarded  with 
the  most  unqualified  disapproval  those  who  in  the  last  extremity 
of  Prussia  ventured  to  think  for  themselves.  When,  for  example, 
Tiedemann,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Prussian  officers 
and  much  esteemed  both  by  Scharnhorst  and  Stein,  who  had 
gone  to  Russia  in  the  military  emigration,  and  had  been  sent  by 
Alexander  to  Riga  to  advise  the  Governor,  perished  in  the 
enp-acrement  near  Dahlenkirchen,  Yorck  commented  on  his  death 
in  tlie  following  language  :  '  This  man  has  fallen  in  this  engage- 
ment a  victim  to  his  passions  and  his  political  opinions.'  Then 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death  which  appears 
not  to  be  true,  he  proceeds :  '  It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  is  dead  ; 
now  we  shall  have  more  peace.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  he 
made  himself  besides  contemptible,  not  only  by  often  inciting 
our  troops  —  vainly,  by  good  fortune  —  to  desertion,  but  by 
making  the  shameful  proposal  on  the  6th  to  Major  Crammon  at 
Schlock   that   he  should  capitulate  with  his  battalion.'     When 
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such  was  tln'  view  t:ik«'ii  of  Stchrs  |»l;m  l>y  llic  rc|iics('iit;it Ivo 
Prussian  soljicr  of  tin-  tiiiif,  it  fiuiM  iiol  lie  cxixH'tcil  tlmt  (iol/ 
AvouKl  iuc»'t  wiili  iniu'li  siioeoss,  and  lie  did  iiot.  In  tlic  ('wA  the 
(iernian  ( 'oimnitt*'!'  bt'Ljan  to  coiisidiT  il  tlic  most  lio|iclul  ])l;iii 
to  apply  their  seductions  to  prisoners. 

lli-re  (liey  were  not  entirely  unsuocossful.  and  the  Clennan 
Lou;iou  did  actually  come  into  existence.  It  had  the  henelit  of  a 
talent  for  orpmization  which  was  exhihited  l>v  anotlier  meniher 
of  the  military  omij^ration.  This  was  Major  l''eriliiKiiid  v.  St.iilp- 
liatxel.  frtun  the  Ukermark,  \\  ho  in  iSdll  h.nl  stood  in  conlidential 
relations  with  Hliiclier.  Arndt  thoutxhl  him  veiy  ('nerL:;('l  ic  and 
able,  and  he  seems  to  have  done  more  for  tlic  LcLcioii  than  any 
other  man.  To  Stein  he  brought  a  special  recommendation 
from  Count  Arnini  v.  Boitzenburg.  Nevertheless  he  complainccl 
to  Arndt  that  he  could  not  induce  Stein  to  treat  liim  with  com- 
mon civility.  Fits  of  irritability,  we  know,  all  Stein"s  friends 
had  to  put  up  with  at  times  ;  but  Stiilpnagel  seemed  somehow  to 
have  incurred  Ids  rooted  dislike.  The  explanation  of  this 
dropped  from  Stein's  lips  in  conversation  with  Arndt  :  '  Do  not 
talk  to  nie  al>out  your  Stiilpnagel,  a  frightened  trembler  and 
maker  of  obeisances  I '  There  was  something  wi-ong,  it  ai)peared, 
in  the  poor  man's  manner.  Upon  this  hint  Arndt  acted;  he 
advised  Stiilpnagel  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and  the  next 
time  Stein  should  be  rude  to  stand  up  to  him  and  give  him  as 
good  as  he  brought.  This  advice  he  took,  and  with  the  most 
happy  result.  The  very  nej!t  day,  on  seeing  Arndt,  Stein  began, 
'  You  were  not  so  far  wrong  after  all  —  I  had  formed  a  mistaken 
notion  of  Stiilpnagel.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  him,  I  only 
•wish  he  would  not  try  to  be  so  polite,  but  be  more  like  a  soldier 
and  pitch  into  people.'  Stein  indeed  had  had  enough  of  courtiers, 
and  whenever  men  approached  him'  with  polite  simper  and  grin 
fancied,  no  doubt,  that  he  saw  Count  Haugwitz  before  him  and 
a  Battle  of  Jena  in  the  background.  In  tlie  autobiography  full 
justice  is  done  to  Stiilpnagel,  and  what  success  the  German 
Legion  had  is  attributed  to  his  '  perseverance,  patience  and  intel- 
ligence." 

But  the  formation  of  it  met  with  many  unexpected  hindrances, 
of  which  we  may  distinguish  three  principal  ones. 

1.  It  was  not  easy  to  induce  the  Russians  to  take  the  same 
view  of  their  German  prisoners  that  was  taken  of  them  by  Alex- 
ander.    The  plan  required  that  the  German  prisoners  should  be 
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distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  other  nations,  and  that 
they  should  be  forwarded  to  certain  centres  —  Revel  and  Kief 
were  the  centres  chosen.  Strict  orders  were  given  by  the  Czar 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  the  agents  of  the  German  Com- 
mittee who  remained  at  headquarters,  Prince  August  of  Olden- 
burg, Count  Chasot  and  v.  Bose,  soon  discovered  that  after  the 
Czar's  departure  from  the  camp  his  orders  were  neglected. 
Russian  chauvinism  was  not  disj)osed  to  treat  the  Germans  at  all 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Appeal,  or  to  allow  that  the  formation  of  a 
German  Legion  could  be  an  important  object.  Hence  a  larg^e 
proportion  of  the  German  prisoners  made  were  not  sent  on  to 
the  centres  at  all. 

2.  To  induce  the  prisoners  to  enlist  it  was  evidently  necessary 
to  obtain  their  confidence.  This  was  not  done.  Finding  them- 
selves  treated  contemptuously  or  cruelly  by  their  Russian  cap- 
tors, the  prisoners  —  even  those  who  actually  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  recruiting  officers  of  the  Legion  —  were  seldom 
disposed  to  close  with  the  offers  made  to  them.  The  promise 
that  they  should  be  emplo3^ed  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  and 
afterwards  be  either  restored  to  their  homes  or  settled  in  separate 
German  colonies  on  Russian  ground,  made  no  impression  on 
them.  They  regarded  it  with  suspicion  and  believed  that  it 
was  intended  simply  to  entrap  theni  into  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. Accordingly  the  number  who  were  prevailed  on  to  enlist 
was,  compared  to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  contemptibly 
small. 

3.  The  other  unexpected  difficulty  is  thus  stated  by  Arndt: 
'  We  dreamed  of  a  speedy  increase  of  the  Legion  to  some  ten  or 
twenty  thousand,  but,  but — God  looked  upon  it,  or  rather  had 
already  looked  upon  it.  The  prisoners  had  grown  dry,  dead  and 
nerveless  in  marrow  and  bone  —  what  with  marches,  cold,  want, 
and  harsh  cruel  treatment  from  their  Russian  drivers  as  they 
w^ere  dragged  along  roads  of  snow  and  ice  —  and  so  they  died 
off  like  flies.  I  saw  samples  enough  of  these  unhappy  starved 
and  frozen  youths.  The  end  was  that  little  vigorous  or  healthy 
material  was  left  for  the  Legion.'  In  short,  the  fearful  mortality 
wdiich  in  those  days  attended  the  Russian  armies  themselves 
from  the  combined  effect  of  an  extreme  climate  and  a  half- 
barbarous  military  administration,  visited  the  recruits  of  the 
German  Legion  also.  Of  566  men  who  set  out  from  Polocz  for 
Pskov  there  arrived  only  166,  and  out  of  4200  who  set  out  from 
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Kirf  for  llu'  saiiu'  plarr  it  is  said  tliat  only  -'Si  airiNf(l.  (  )ii('  ol" 
tlu'  most  jMiiinctit  otru'»Ms  of  tlir  LciLjioii,  ( 'omit  Chiisot,  died  at 
l*sk<»v  in  .lamiaiy   1S1;>  of  liospital  fever. 

This  tiiortalitv  «lid  however  subside  in  May  ISI:',  and  (ho 
Leirion  rose  at  hist  to  a  niiiidier  litth*  sliorl  of  lO.ddO  men.  Hut 
in  eonsoquenee  of  tlie  i-ourse  uhieh  I'vents  lool<  it  conhl  not  he 
used  in  th»>  \vav  wliieh  St(Mn  had  eontemphited  at  tin-  lie^innin^. 
lie  had  imagined  tliat  (Jermany  would  In-  lilierated  as  Spain  and 
l*ortui;al  hail  lu-en,  hy  an  insurrection  supported  iiy  an  iiivadini^ 
force  fnun  l^nijland  which  he  lio|)ed  would  he  assisted  li\  Sweden. 
To  procure  this  An^lo-Swedisli  fiu'ci' was  al  this  time  llic  priiici- 
j>al  ohject  of  his  f(»rei<xn  policy,  and  he  intcndeil  the  (lirnian 
Lei^ion  to  co-operato  with  it.  It  was  to  form  a  link  hetw'een 
the  insurixent  poi)uhition  of  (iermany  and  the  foreij^n  force.  It 
was  to  furnish  the  «vr«7/v.<t  which  woidd  he  filled  up  by  the  (Jor- 
nian  insurrection.  15ut  lu^  was  disappointed  of  this  foreign  force 
in  1812,  and  early  in  1813  Piussiu  took  the  i)lace  in  the  German 
movement  wliicli  he  had  intended  for  England.  The  Prussian 
armv  now  furnished  the  cadres,  and  for  tiii.s  purpose  tlie  Ger- 
man Legion  was  no  longer  required.  In  these  circumstances 
it  could  do  no  more  than  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  to  the 
allied  armies.  As  such  it  played  an  honorable  part  in  the 
War  of  Liberation,  and  Avas  ultimately  absorbed  into  the  Prus- 
sian army. 

In  like  manner  the  attempts  made  by  Stein  and  the  German 
Committee  in  1812  to  foment  disaffection  in  Germany  through 
journalism  and  other  means  of  agitation  may  be  said  not  so 
much  to  have  failed  as  to  have  been  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
turn  which  events  took.  Had  1813  seen  the  Russian  war  still 
undecided  and  Napoleon's  position  not  materially  altered  from 
what  it  was  in  1812,  this  agitation  might  have  borne  important 
fruit.  But  the  Russian  catastrophe  changed  the  face  of  things 
so  much  and  put  Germany  into  so  completely  different  a  relation 
to  Napoleon,  that  the  previous  agitation  lost  at  once  its  suitable- 
ness and  seasonableness  at  the  same  time  that  all  its  objects 
were  fully  attained.  An  insurrection  fully  as  great  as  Stein  had 
ever  dreamed  of  broke  out  in  1813,  but  not  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  made  by  his  coadjutors  and  agents  in  1812.  Never- 
theless this  agitation  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  for  it  made 
manifest  for  the  first  time  that  the  popular  movement  against 
Napoleon  could  not  be  limited  to  Napoleon  nor  cease  with  his 
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fall,  but   must   necessarily   pass  into  a  movement  of    political 
reform  within    Germany  itself. 

We  showed  how  the  slight  and  simple  machinery  employed  by 
Stein's  party  in  1808,  when  the  idea  of  a  German  insurrection 
was  first  conceived,  had  no    connection   with    the    Tugenbund 
properly  so  called.     The  effort  now  made  with  the  same  object 
led  to  some  increase  of  this  machinery.     The  association  now 
became   such  as   might  almost  deserve    to    be    called    a    Secret 
Society,  and  it  was  therefore  even  more  natural  than  before  to 
confound  it  with  the  Tugendbund.     That  harmless  little  associa- 
tion was  credited  with  all  that  was  now  done,  and  with  the  bold 
political  opinions  that  were  now  promulgated  in  order  to  rouse  a 
martial  ardor  among  the  people.     Such  an  agitation  inevitably 
led  to  the  chapter  of  German  political  history  which  opened  in 
the  years  that  followed  Napoleon's  downfall,  when  the  Govern- 
ments were  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  a  wide-spread  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  was  sapping  society  and  that  the  leaders  in 
the  War  of  Liberation  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.     How  unavoid- 
able it  was  that  this  suspicion  shoidd  arise,  we  see  at  once  when 
we  find  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  of  1812  laying  it  down,  that 
'  the  Princes  who  have  stooped  to  make  themselves  Napoleon's 
prefects  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  obedience  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  that  these  are  absolved  from  their  allegiance.'     At  the 
same  time  we  may  see  not  less  clearly  that  this  agitation  is  as  com- 
pletely independent  as  ever  of  the  Tugendbund.     The  Tugend- 
bund had  indeed  by  this  time  ceased  to  exist,  but  our  agitators 
are  so  little  informed  about  it  that  they  have  not  even  heard  of 
its  dissolution.     The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  this  date, 
written  by  Stein  to  Gruner,  puts  in  a  clear  light  at  once  the  good 
reason  the  German  Governments  had  to  be  alarmed  at  this  agita- 
tion and  its  utter  disconnection  from  the  Tugendbund :  — 

Considering  that  youth  is  most  susceptible  of  entliusiasni  and  noble  feel- 
ings, we  must  try  to  circulate  among  the  youth  and  at  the  Universities, 
writings  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  the  landing 
of  an  army  we  may  find  among  them  enthusiastic  adherents  ready  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland  and  fitted  for  useful  service.  Is 
the  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Virtue  still  in  existence?  who  are  its  chiefs? 
Could  not  we  set  them  in  motion  now,  using  the  greatest  circumspection 
against  treason  and  blabbing  of  secrets? 

Justus  Gruner  at  Prag  was  set  over  the  agitation  in  Germany, 
and  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  German  Committee 
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at  St.  rt'ttMsluirLl.  llf  i>iLC;mi/.('(l  :i  company  of  iiispcM-tors  or 
spit»s,  forty  in  nnnilu»r,  whose  dnly  it  \v;is  to  collect  iiilorniation 
I'lich  in  the  (listrii't  of  (lennany  :issi<^ne(|  to  hini.  'I'hcM'  spies 
wtMV  in.»<triict('«l  (1")  to  collect  in  format  ion  alxHil  the  I'^icnch  arm\ , 
its  strtMiijth.  the  juisition  of  (he  <litVeient  corps,  the  temper  pre- 
vailini^  in  it.  the  reinforcements  it  received,  i\:c.,  tV'c.  ;  (2)  to 
collect  information  ahont  the  tcmiter  prexailini,'  in  ( lermanv,  and 
to  work  npon  it  l»y  \vinnin;4  new  adherents  fioni  all  classes,  by 
dilTnsin!^  information  alK)nt  the  misery  caused  i)\  the  French 
dominion,  l>y  i-onveyinjx  assurances  of  the  readiness  of  IJussia 
and  llngland  to  furnish  hcl]>,  hy  i-omhatiuLj  false  views,  jind  by 
directly  assistinijj  N\'ell-de\  ised  attempts  at  iusuricction  ;  (3)  by 
establishing  small  guerilla  companies,  in  or(h'r  to  capture  coni'iers, 
intercept  communications,  &C. ;  (4)  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
a  German  Legion  in  Russia,  by  advertisiiiLT  Jiussias  willin<rness 
to  receive  all  German  soldiers,  whether  oflicers  or  privates,  who 
desire  to  fight  for  the  good  cause,  and  by  informing  them  of  the 
best  way  to  go  to  Russia. 

Something  seems  to  havo  been  done  towai'ds  creating  the  guer- 
illa companies  that  were  to  operate  in  the  Spessart,  tlie  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  the  Tucheler  Heath.  Arndt,  as  we  liave  seen,  was 
helped  forward  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  wrote  and 
printed  his  "  Calechinm  for  the  German  Soldier  and  Blilltiaman 
(Wehrmann),  in  which  it  is  shown  how  a  Christian  militiaman 
ought  to  behaye  and  go  into  battle  with  God's  blessing."  From 
St.  Petersburg  it  was  sent  to  the  army,  and  in  the  following  years 
■was  circulated  in  large  numbers  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Second  Part  of  his  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  printed  secretly  At 
Leipzig.  Distinguished  officers,  particularly  the  Austrian  Pfuel 
and  the  Prussian  Boyen,  were  assisted  to  make  their  way  to 
Russia.  Such  then  was  this  agitation,  which,  assisted  particu- 
larly in  Prussia  by  the  abiding  oppression  of  the  French,  ex- 
cited the  people  to  such  a  point  that  Metternich  Avarned  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna  of  the  possibility  of  an  out- 
break which  might  give  Russia  a  reinforcement  of  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

But  on  September  22  Gruner  was  arrested  in  Pi-ag  by  the 
Austrian  Goyernment,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  French 
party  of  Prussia,  and  conveyed  to  Munkacz.  By  this  occurrence 
the  agitation  lost  its  soul,  and  the  plans  commenced  fell  almost 
into  abeyance. 
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But  about  this  very  time,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  result  of  the  Russian  campaign  was  decided,  and 
the  relation  of  Napoleon  to  Germany  was  profoundly  modified 
by  the  first  calamity  on  a  great  scale  which  befell  him.  We  are 
now  to  consider  this  change  of  fortune. 


CIIAPIKR    VII. 

STKTN    AND   Till:    RUSSIAN   CAMPAIGN. 

Thus  far  mc  have  seen  wlial.  Stciii  was  aide  io  dd  in  tliat 
province  of  German  affairs  wliidi  he  had  chosen  foi-  himself,  and 
MO  liave  seen  tliat  at  least  for  its  immediate  pui-pose  it  ilid  not 
amount  to  much.  But  German  alTairs  could  not  bo  so  clearly 
sep!\rated  from  the  rest  of  Russian  foreign  policy  as  to  allow 
Stein  to  -withhold  his  advice  on  the  great  questions  which  arose 
durinir  the  course  of  the  war.  He  became  in  the  end  one  of  the 
Czar's  advisers  on  foreign  affairs,  and  continued  such  till  the  fall 
of  Napoleon. 

But  his  influence  upon  Russian  policy  in  general  does  not 
begin  soon  enougli  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  campaign  up  to 
the  evacuation  of  Moscow.  The  way  in  which  Napoleon's  at- 
tack should  be  received  by  Russia  was  decided  before  he  arrived. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  resolution  to  retreat  before  the 
French  until  the  army  reached  the  Torres  Vedras  of  Drissa, 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Prussia  in 
pure  despair  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  negotiations  which  procured  for  Russia  peace  with 
Turkey  and  the  alliance  of  Sweden.  Nor  had  he  any  influence 
on  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  The  controversy  which  went 
on  at  Drissa,  the  retreat  of  the  armies,  and  their  junction  at 
Smolensk,  the  defeat  they  suffered  there  and  their  further  retreat 
to  Moscow,  the  evacuation  and  burning  of  Moscow — all  this 
Stein  witnessed  as  an  impartial  spectator.  What  his  reflections 
were  during  this  time  may  be  seen  from  the  following,  written  to 
Count  Miinster  on  September  2oth  :  — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  England  should  undertake  the  conduct  of 
German  affairs  and  take  the  German  Legion  into  its  pay.  From  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  persons  that  here  rule  and  direct  we  can  expect  no  wise,  great, 
or  unselfish  plans  in  prosperity,  nor  any  unshaken  firmness  or  magnanimity 
in  adversity.      The  persons  who  enjoy  the  Emperor's  confidence,  and  are 
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nearest  his  person,  are  the  Chancellor,  Count  Araktcheieff,  and  the  Minister 
of  Police,  Baloczeff  ;  the  first  is  well  known,  the  second  extremely  narrow- 
minded,  the  third  crafty,  short-sighted,  ill-informed  in  the  great  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  all  three  are  disposed  to  peace.  Among  the  Emperor's  coun- 
sellors there  is  not  to  be  found  a  man  of  vigor  and  wisdom.  If  affairs  go 
tolerably  well  firmness  will  be  shown ;  if  ill,  in  spite  of  all  fine  talking  there 
will  be  just  the  same  submission  as  in  1805  and  1807.  The  explanation  of 
this  behavior  lies  in  the  want  of  dei')th  of  understanding  and  heart,  in  su- 
perficiality (Stein  is,  I  think,  evidently  speaking  of  the  Emperor).  We  may 
reasonably  confide  in  the  gallantry  of  the  army  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation; 
strength  is  here,  but  no  guidance.  The  evacuation  of  Moscow  is  unpardon- 
able, against  the  will  of  Bennigsen  and  Doctoroff,  against  the  loudly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  army  —  no  doubt  it  is  only  the  city  that  is  lost,  but  a 
great  and  populous  city.  The  moral  effect  of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  on  the  abject  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  is  ruinous. 

His  view  is  in  one  word  tliis,  that  Russia,  so  far  as  its  people 
are  concerned,  resembles  Spain,  but  in  respect  of  its  Government 
is  ominously  like  Prussia,  as  he  remembered  Prussia  in  1806. 
The  Czar  was  not  unlike  Frederick  William,  or  if  he  differed 
from  him  did  not  differ  clearly  for  the  better.  His  talents  were 
livelier  but  less  solid  ;  he  was  less  irresolute  but  more  vain  and 
fickle.  In  the  Minister  who  stood  beside  him  Stein  saw  again 
the  type  he  was  so  familiar  with,  the  type  of  Haugwitz. 

This  Minister  was  that  Romanzoff  whom  Stein  had  encoun- 
tered at  Mainz  more  than  thirty  years  before,  when  he  made  his 
first  essay  in  diplomacy  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Ro- 
manzoff was  now  Chancellor,  that  is  INIinister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  great  representative  of  the  policy  of 
Tilsit.  In  that  capacity  it  was  his  study  to  represent  the  war 
with  France  as  hardly  serious,  and  as  likely  to  end  in  a  speedy 
peace  and  a  renewal  of  the  alliance.  In  Stein's  sketch  of  him 
we  recognize  the  type  of  the  courtier-statesman,  servile  at  heart, 
confused  in  understanding,  at  once  mystical  and  sentimental  in 
speech,  who  belongs  peculiarly  to  Napoleon's  age,  and  was  the 
favorite  butt  of  that  cynical  conqueror.  '  He  had  been  dazzled,' 
writes  Stein,  '  by  Napoleon's  greatness,  by  the  attention  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  had  been  treated  during^  his  residence  at 
Paris  in  1809 ;  he  was  inexhaustible  in  relating  anecdotes  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  her  Imperial  Highness  Madame  Mere, 
&c.'  And  again,  '  All  Romanzoff's  views  have  a  dreamy  cloudy 
tendency  and  character ;  half-truths  apprehended  by  an  imper- 
fect organ  of  vision  ;  he  always  tries  to  make  you  guess  and 
suspect  more  than  he  expresses,  and  he  leaves  his  hearers  unsat- 
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islioil,  iiiuTrtaiii  ;uul  uiu'(»iiif<irlal>lo.'  His  rct'liiii^  for  Niipolcon 
was  not  rcriprocatc'd  ;  for  tlu>  l^iujitM-or  IkuI  lu-i'ii  heard  to  say 
that  Ah'xamlt'i'  fasciiiatod  all  the  tliplnmatie  atjoiits  that  wero 
siMit  to  liis  court  luit  (litl  not  show  (Mnial  skill  in  tlic  clioicc  of  his 
own  Ministers,  aiul  that  his  ("haiu'clior  was  a  fool  (que  son  Chan- 
ci'licr  c'tait  uii  sot). 

To  do  Alt'xaiidrr  justie'o  it  do(>s  not  aj>|)('ar  that  Ik?  was  dc- 
crivril  in  the  eharac'ter  of  his  Chancellor;  his  advice;  was  not 
vej^ariled,  and  if  ho  was  retained  in  ollici',  peihajis  (his  was  he- 
cause  opeidy  to  dismiss  the  rej)resentative  of  the  policy  of  Tilsit 
would  have  been  to  close  tlie  door  of  reconciliation  irrevocahly. 
liiit  though  it  niii^ht  he  necessary  for  a  tinu-,  such  facing  both 
•ways  was  most  dangerous,  as  Prussia  had  exj)eriencod,  in  dealing 
with  Napoleon.  So  long  as  it  lasted,  for  example,  it  deprived 
Russia  of  the  help  of  P^ngland  ;  for  how  could  the  English,  who 
had  hut  little  confidence  in  Alexander  himself,  negotiate  seri- 
ously with  him  while  IJomanzoff  was  his  Chancellor?  '  He  had 
an  aversion  to  England,"  writes  Stein,  '  as  the  wicked  world 
asserted,  on  account  of  a  corporal  chastisement  received  from 
the  English  Ambassador  jMitchell,  whom  he  had  thwarted  in  a 
love  alTair  ;  he  had  borne  hard  on  English  commerce  when  he 
had  the  department  of  trade,  and  adopted  a  system  adverse  to 
English  interests ;  accordingly  the  English  hated  him  tho- 
roughly.' 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  a  clear-headed  counsellor  who 
knew  Napoleon's  character  and  how  dangerous  it  was, 

Tw  uapi^f'iJLfvai  are  Trapdevos  rfiBfos  re 
•napBivoi  Tjtdfos  t   oapi^erov  aWijXoi'iv 

(RomanzofE  had  declared  that  Napoleon  would  be  recalled  from 
Dresden  to  Paris  by  '  the  teething  of  the  King  of  Rome  ')  would 
advise  Alexander  before  all  things  to  dismiss  this  Minister. 

Accordingly  Ave  find  him  writing  thus  of  Roman/off  in  a  letter 
to  Count  Miinster  dated  September  10th :  '  Even  if  fortune 
should  grant  the  Russians  a  great  success,  this  weak  fantastic 
head,  this  narrow  soul  will  not  be  capable  of  restoring  political 
order  on  firm  or  judicious  foundations  ;  and  even  if  the  force  of 
circumstances  should  compel  him  to  retire  in  the  end,  yet  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  loss  of  time  ;  all  means 
must  be  taken  of  driving  him  into  retirement.'  He  recommends 
that  the  English  Ambassador  should  be  commissioned  to  make 
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the  necessary  communications,  sparing  at  the  same  time  the 
Czar's  personal  feelings,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
should  be  pressed  to  speak  with  tlie  openness  which  miglit  be 
pardoned  in  a  soldier.  He  adds  that  public  opinion  jDoints  to 
Markoff,  Kotschubei  and  Panin  as  possible  successors  —  there 
is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  his  own  choice  would  have  fallen  on 
Kotschubei,  and  perhaps  he  means  to  designtite  Kotschubei  when 
he  remarks  that  the  person  chosen  must  be  '  a  man  of  strong, 
noble  and  conciliatory  character,  incapable  of  a  selfish  or  crafty 

policy.' 

Besides  the  dismissal  of  Romanzoff  Stein  counsels  the  closest 
alliance  with  England.  The  European  war  had  since  Tilsit  and 
more  especially  since  1809  taken  the  character  of  a  duel  between 
Napoleon  and  England.  Russia  had  taken  part  in  it  as  an  ally 
of  Napoleon's.  Now  that  she  found  herself  engaged  with  her 
former  ally  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  it  was  evident  that 
she  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  help  of  his  great  enemy. 
To  be  in  deadly  war  with  Nai:)oleon  and  not  in  alliance  with 
England  was  a  monstrous  situation  for  Russia.  Yet  Stein  knew 
only  too  well  how  far  from  imaginary  was  the  danger  of  such  a 
situation  continuing  some  time.  He  had  seen  Prussia  in  the 
time  of  Haugwitz  almost  priding  herself  upon  holding  a  position 
in  which  she  was  about  equally  hostile  to  Napoleon  and  to  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon.  Moreover  experience  told  as  yet  only  of 
one  combination  by  which  Napoleon  could  be  successfully  en- 
countered ;  it  was  the  combination  exhibited  in  Spain  of  a  patri- 
otic nation  with  the  wealth  and  leadership  of  England. 

Such  then  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  was  the  policy  which 
Stein  recommended  to  the  Emperor.  He  advised  him  to  dismiss 
Romanzoff  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  England. 

But  the  crisis  now  arrives.  Up  to  September  14th  the  cam- 
paign had  taken  the  course  which  Napoleon  had  led  people  to 
expect  as  almost  a  matter  of  course.  He  had,  as  usual,  secured 
the  offensive  ;  in  the  opposite  camp  confusion  and  indecision  had 
been  betrayed  ;  he  had  overcome  tlie  first  difficulties  and  passed 
the  critical  position  of  Smolensk  ;  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  of 
a  Fabian  strategy,  the  Russians  liad  risked  a  great  battle  at 
Borodino  and  been  defeated  ;  he  had  marched  upon  the  capital ; 
Kutusoff  had  evacuated  it  ;  and  on  September  14tli  he  entered 
Moscow.  All  this  might  seem  a  repetition  of  what  had  happened 
in  Austria  both  in  1805  and  1800,  in  Prussia  in  1806,  in  Spain 
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in  180S.  Tlicso  piccrdi'iits  poiiitt'tl  (o  a  s|)(>(>(1y  sul>inissi(iii  (^f 
Russia,  iov  both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  yielded.  It  had  how- 
ever been  otherwise  in  Spaiu  :  there  the  i«'sistanco  of  tlie  nation 
liail  not  been  iiuidh'il  by  the  fall  of  Madrid,  but  on  the  contrary 
hail  Ljfown  steadily  nuu-e  determined  and  suceessful.  Now  far 
nicu'c  even  than  in  tht^  tinu'  of  Sli'in's  Ministry  the  example  of 
Spain  kept  hope  alive. 

Ther(>  was,  howi^ver,  a  dilTerenec^  betw(^(Mi  tlu^  rnsos  of  Spain 
and  I{ussia.  It  was  not  till  her  King  had  been  expelled  and  a 
Napoleonic  Kini^  imposed  in  his  place  tliat  Spaiu  had  risen  :  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  had  Ferdinand  renmined  amonj;  tlieni 
the  Spaniards  couM  hav(>  wrouL;"ht  the  miracles  which  they 
■wrouirht  to  avenjxe  him.  Now  whatever  confidence  Stein  niij^ht 
fiH'l  in  the  Russian  people,  he  could  not  but  remember  that  the 
decision  diil  not  lie  with  tlieni,  but  that  it  lay  with  tlie  fickle 
Czar,  counselled  bv  RomanzoiT.  This  Czar  liad  deserted  Austria 
after  Austerlitz,  and  Prussia  after  Friedland.  It  was  true  that 
at  Tilsit  he  liad  but  followed  public  opinion,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Russia  had  iiroclaimed  itself  this  time  in  favor  of 
resistance.  But  an  absolute  sovereign  is  acted  on  by  two  influ- 
ences of  Avhich  l)oth  alike  claim  to  be  called  public  opinion. 
Beside  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  which  seldom  reaches  him 
and  when  it  does  is  an  inarticulate  clamor,  he  hears  also  the 
voice  of  his  Court,  at  once  more  distinct  and  nearer  to  his  ear. 
It  was  not  RomanzoiT  alone  who  counselled  submission  ;  Bennig- 
sen  also  and  the  haughty  Empress  ^Mother  despaired,  and  the 
Grand  Prince  Constantine  clamored  loudly  for  peace. 

Alexander  received  on  September  19tli  the  news  of  Kutusoif's 
determination  to  evacuate  Moscow.  On  the  20tli  he  issued  a 
Proclamation  in  wdiicli  he  said  :  — 

Let  no  one  despair.  Is  it  indeed  possible  to  lose  courage  at  a  time  when 
all  classes  of  tlie  realm  give  proof  of  courage  and  constancy  ?  When  the 
enemy  sees  himself  with  the  remains  of  his  troops  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
countiy  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  nation,  suiTOunded  with  our  armies,  one 
of  which  faces  him  and  the  other  three  threaten  to  cut  off  his  communications 
and  do  not  permit  him  to  bring  up  reiuforcements?  When  Spain  has  not 
onl}^  thrown  off  his  yoke,  but  even  threatens  to  invade  the  French  territory? 
When  a  great  part  of  plundered  and  exhausted  Europe  only  serves  him 
under  compulsion,  and  impatiently  counts  the  minutes  until  it  can  make 
itself  free? 

On  the  next  day  came  Colonel  Michaud,  with  the  news  that 
Moscow  was  not  only  entered  by  the  French,  but  in  flames.     The 
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intelligence  of  tlie  conflagration,  which  at  first  seemed  by  no 
means  a  compensation  but  a  new  ajicl  overwhelming  blow,  was 
received  by  the  Czar  in  a  similar  spirit.  It  was.  then  he  said, 
'  Napoleon  or  I,  either  he  or  I,  we  cannot  any  longer  reign  to- 
gether ;  I  have  learnt  to  know  him  ;  he  will  not  deceive  me  any 
longer.'  Such  utterances  coming  from  a  vainglorious  prince 
might  perhaps  not  prove  any  invincible  resolution  ;  but  this 
time  Alexander  kept  his  word.  When  early  in  October  Napo- 
leon sent  Lauriston  to  Kutusoff  with  overtures  of  peace,  and 
Kutusoff  reported  them  to  his  master,  Alexander  answered  as 
follows :  — 

When  you  set  out  to  the  army  which  was  entrusted  to  you,  you  heard 
from  myself  that  it  was  my  wish  to  avoid  all  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
and  all  peaceful  relations  with  him.  After  what  has  happened  I  must  to-day 
emphatically  repeat  that  the  resolution  I  have  formed  in  its  full  extent  must 
be  firmly  maintained  by  you.  All  the  directions  sent  from  me  to  you,  all 
my  orders  addressed  to  you,  in  one  word  every  thing,  must  convince  you  of 
my  firm  determination  that  at  the  present  time  no  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  should  interrupt  the  contest  or  weaken  the  sacred  obligation  to 
avenge  our  insulted  country. 

Nothing  could  be  of  more  momentous  importance,  nor  at  the 
same  time  more  unexpected  than  this  iron  firmness  of  the  Czar. 
Here  then  for  the  first  time  Napoleon  encountered  at  once  a 
strong  people  and  a  strong  Government,  for  Spain  had  been  with- 
out a  Government,  and  the  Austrian  Government  in  1809  had 
failed  in  resolution.  But  how  surprising  that  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean Sovereigns  Alexander  should  be  the  first  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  time !  His  conduct  hitherto  had  been  such  as  to  procure 
him  throughout  Europe  a  reputation  for  fickleness  and  Avant  of 
purpose.  English  politicians  at  this  time  regarded  him  as  in 
1806  they  had  regarded  Frederick  William,  that  is,  as  thoroughly 
untrustworthy,  and  Napoleon  himself,  the  great  judge  of  char- 
acter, seems  throughout  his  Russian  enterprise  to  have  counted 
upon  Alexander's  weakness  as  one  of  the  best-ascertained  factors 
of  the  problem  before  him. 

Have  we  not  already  witnessed  a  similar  change  of  character 
in  Frederick  William  ?  Did  not  he  who  for  years  had  been 
pointed  at  as  a  coward  by  foreign  statesmen  show  real  courage 
and  resolution  in  1808  ?  Those  sweeping  reforms  in  the  State 
and  in  the  array  were  carried  out  with  a  trenchant  rapidity  quite 
unknown  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign.     It  will  naturally  occur 
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to  US  that  the  coiulitioii  vi  llu'  (wo  prim-cs,  wlu'ii  this  t.liaiij;i'  of 
charaotiT  took  |)la(.'t',  was  similar  in  (.)ik'  iiiiiuntantj  point,  viz., 
that  Sti'in  was  at  their  siih'. 

It  is  \i'rv  natural  that  (icinian  w  ritci's  slioulil  lay  a  ni-cat, 
stress  upon  this  i-oiiuatlcMcc.  aiitl  should  I'laini  \nv  Slcin  I  he 
hir«ri'st  share  in  tlu>  iiillucnce  whie-h  lixcii  Alcxantlcr's  will,  it 
is  also  natural  that  thr  Russians  should  rcthu-c  his  share  as  niiicli 
as  possiblo.  .Vnd  so  IJoi^dauowich  wiitcs,  'It  is  i-oiuuiouly  said 
that  tho  ci'h'brati'd  Stein  mainly  cunt rilmtcd  to  hrinj^  ahout  the 
t'ontiimanoe  of  tlu'  war;  hut  (.-onsidcrinjj;  the  universal  hatred  of 
tho  fori'ij^n  in\  aders  that  then  prexailed  I  ludii^lHiul  Kussia,  this 
seems  little  to  be  crediteiL'  The  followin*.^  middle  view  is  j^iven 
by  luMnhanli,  the  best-informed  German  who  has  written  on 
Russian  history  :  — 

In  order  to  exi^lain  liii.s  plienoinenon  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  at 
this  time  the  famous  (Jennan  statesman,  the  Baron  vom  Stein,  stood  at  hi.s 
side  and  sustained  his  eourage.  Wlioever  has  liim.self  been  in  an  extremity 
•knows  how  important  and  vahiable  it  is  in  such  circumstances  to  be  abl(i  to 
sliare  the  oppressive  anxiety  witli  a  man  of  invincible  firmness,  and  to  lean 
on  him.  and  so  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  Stein  may  have  exerted  a  certain 
influence.  But  no  explanation  of  the  kind  is  nearly  sufHcient,  for  Stein  was 
a  foreigner,  and  after  all  one  may  have  sense  and  insiglit,  but  not  so  easily 
character  and  firmness  for  another.  The  explanation  of  tlie  phenomenon  lay 
far  deefier.  After  Austerlitz  and  Friedland  tlic  prevalent  feeling  of  Russia 
required  the  Emperor  to  abandon  a  contest  in  wliich  the  Russians.had  taken 
part  against  their  will,  but  this  time  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  would 
have  been  exasperated  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  waver  or  give  way.  Alex- 
ander knew  this,  and  he  knew  too  that  the  Earopean  position  of  Russia  was 
at  stake  as  it  liad  never  been  before :  he  fully  understood  and  felt  his  posi- 
tion; he  felt  himself  under  the  power  of  a  constraining  fatality,  the  avuyKr)  of 
the  Greeks.  But  even  such  a  consciousness  does  not  innnediately  give  to  a 
naturally  soft  and  mobile  character  the  firmness  it  needs  to  play  the  heroic 
part  assigned  to  it,  and  it  cost  Alexander  a  mighty  internal  struggle  to  attain 
to  such  firmness.  It  was  such  a  struggle  as  made  an  epoch  in  his  life,  and 
left  a  deep  and  lasting  mark  on  his  nature;  it  made  him  another  man  than 
he  had  been  before. 

Shaken  by  the  force  of  events  and  the  loss  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Czars, 
Alexander  turned  for  comfort,  advice,  and  sustaining  confidence  to  the  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  Prince  Alexander  Nicolaiewitch  Galitzin. 
This  friend  had  long  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  is  supposed  to  have  secretly 
belonged  to  the  ^Moravian  brotherhood;  he  directed  the  Emperor  in  impa.s- 
sioned  language  to  the  Bible,  as  the  source  of  all  salvation,  all  strength  and 
inward  peace.  A  few  days  after  Alexander  surprised  the  Empress  ]\Iother 
by  the  question  whether  she  had  a  Bible.  She  could  only  give  him  a  French 
translation,  not  of  the  original,  but  of  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Emi>eror  buried 
himself  in  the  Sacred  ^^'riting,  and  ever  after  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of 
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the  time  returned  to  it.  Till  then  he  had  not  gone  beyond  a  gentle  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  toleration  which  embraced  all  confessions  without  entering  into 
particulars  of  dogma;  but  now  in  the  mood  in  which  he  lived  the  Gospel, 
which  for  the  first  time  he  came  into  close  contact  with,  took  hold  of  him 
with  great  power,  and  he  began  to  lean  like  his  friend  Galitzin  to  a  kind  of 
Protestant  mj'sticism. 

All  these  views  alike,  so  far  as  they  concern  Stein's  influence 
upon  Alexander,  rest  rather  upon  an  estimate  of  probabilities 
than  upon  positive  evidence.  The  only  witness  who  could  speak 
with  certain  knowledge,  Alexander  himself,  is  silent.  Stein 
could  no  doubt  form  a  good  conjecture  of  the  extent  of  his  own 
influence,  and  if  he  had  said  or  even  hinted  that  he  believed  his 
advice  just  at  this  crisis  to  have  had  decisive  weight,  I  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  veracity  and  remarkable  freedom  from  vanity 
should  implicitly  believe  him.  But  though  in  describing  a 
somewhat  later  phase  of  the  contest,  when  the  question  for  Alex- 
ander was  whether  after  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  he  should  march 
into  Germany,  Stein  does  seem  to  hint  that  he  believed  his  ad- 
vice to  have  been  influential,  he  does  not  write  in  this  tone  about 
the  critical  moment  which  followed  the  fall  of  Moscow.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  — 

The  progress  of  the  French  produced  a  secret  disquiet  in  St.  Petersburg; 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheer  the  public  mind  by  a  pompous  an- 
nouncement of  a  victory  at  Borodino  iu  the  Church  of  Kazan;  but  it  was 
a  battle  lost  for  the  Russians,  though  fought  with  equal  gallantry  and  great 
loss  on  both  sides. 

As  nothing  was  heard  of  the  army  for  ten  days  and  the  evacuation  of 
Moscow  was  known,  anxiety  increased,  and  with  it  hatred  of  foreigners, 
threats  against  them  and  suspicion  of  treason.  Many  of  the  Emperor's 
counsellors,  for  instance,  Count  Araktclieieff,  advocated  peace.  Every  thing 
was  prepared  for  a  journey  of  the  Emperor's  family  to  Olonecz;  but  when  at 
last  news  came  of  tlie  existence  of  the  army  and  its  retreat  to  Kaluga,  cour- 
age revived,  the  formation  of  a  Militia  went  forward,  reports  of  the  pluuder- 
ings  of  the  French,  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  inaction  of  the  enemy's 
army,  the  zeal  with  which  the  peasantry  took  arms,  all  this  increased  and 
embittered  the  wish  for  revenge  and  martial  ardor  in  all  classes,  and  every 
loss  suffered  by  plunder  or  fire  was  a  matter  of  pride. 

This  passage  certainly  suj^ports  Bernhardi's  view  that  the 
Czar's  firmness  was  caused  by  the  influence  rather  of  public  opin- 
ion than  of  any  individual,  and  that  the  very  same  causes  which 
made  him  weak  at  Tilsit  made  him  strong  after  tlie  fall  of  Mos- 
cow. It  does  not  appear  that  Stein  knows  of  any  moment  of 
peculiar  trial  and  difficulty  to  Alexander,  or  of  any  great  exer- 
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{\ou  of  imlividual  will  wliicli  In-  \\:is  ciillt'd  upon  tti  niiilco  just  at 
that  crisis.  In  his  mind  it  is  rnllicr  (lie  ii;irnui  tli:iii  t ho  Czar 
that  rrsolvos  to  coiitimu'  llic  stniLr.tj;h'. 

Mv  iinpn'ssion  is  tli:it  the  tinicdf  Stein's  ij;r(';il  iiilliiciu'c  over 
Al«^xantli'r  did  not  hot^in  till  sonitw  hat  latrr.  Stfin  was  his  ad- 
visor in  (ii'inian  alTairs  ;  as  soon  ihcicloro  as  the  coniph'tc  I'ail- 
lirc  of  the  invasion  was  known,  and  Iho  question  arose  wliethcir 
Russia  should  he  satislied  with  the  evaeuation  of  her  territory 
bv  the  tMieniv  or  should  pursue  him  into  CMM-manv,  the  advice  of 
a  German  statesman  boeanu>  all-important,  and  when  the  advance 
into  Gernianv  was  determined  on,  and  still  more  alter  it  had 
been  executed,  such  advice  became  more  and  more  indispensable. 
But  in  the  earlier  period  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  confined  to  matters  which  wcic  then  of  secondary  im^jor- 
tance. 

It  received  however  an  extension.  Stein  was  skilled  not  only 
in  German  alTairs,  but  also  in  finance,  and  the  Empeior  signified 
to  him,  tlirough  Armfeld,  liis  desire  that  he  should  report  on  a 
scheme  which  the  Genevese  financier  D'lvernois  had  presented 
for  reducing  the  extravagant  paper  currency  of  the  country.  I 
shall  not  lead  the  reader  into  the  mysterious  and  pregnant  sub- 
ject of  Russian  finance.  SufRce  it  to  say  that  Stein  declared 
that  though  he  had  an  opinion  upon  the  general  principles  on 
whicli  the  scheme  was  founded  he  could  not,  as  a  foreigner, 
judge  of  its  applicability  to  Russia,  and  that  for  this  reason  he 
urirentlv  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate  the  subject.  The  Commission  was  formed,  and  Stein  was 
made  a  member  of  it.  Before  this  Commission  he  laid  a  Memoir 
unfavorable  to  the  scheme,  wliicb  was  ultimately  condemned  by 
the  Commission. 

Meanwhile  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  momen- 
tous transitions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  had  been  prophe- 
sied that  Russia  could  not  successfully  resist  Napoleon's  attack, 
even  when  a  much  less  overwhelming  invasion  had  been  contem- 
plated than  liad  now  taken  place.  And  those  prophecies  had 
come  true.  The  Russians  had  given  up  one  position  after  an- 
other, had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  and  finally  had  lost  their 
capital.  Only  one  anticipation  had  remained  unrealized.  The 
Russians  had  refused  to  acknowledge  themselves  vanquished  by 
signing  a  treaty  of  peace.  Their  armies  still  kejot  the  field,  and 
a  Landwehr  had  been  set  on  foot.     So  far  Napoleon's  success 
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had  fallen  short  of  his  expectation,  as  it  had  done  before  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  likewise  been  unable  to  quell  the  national 
resistance.  It  was  possible  that  this  obstinacy  might  so  far 
embarrass  Napoleon  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  up  the  capital 
again,  to  repass  Smolensk,  and  continue  the  war  in  a  position 
nearer  to  his  own  frontier.  But  as  this  frontier  was  not,  as  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  the  frontier  of  France,  but  that  of  Prussia 
and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  his  position  Avith  respect  to  the 
enemy  would  still  be  one  of  enormous  superiority.  That  he 
would  remain  at  Moscow  too  long  and  expose  his  army  to  a 
Russian  winter,  which  might  no  doubt  cause  him  serious  losses, 
was  surely  not  to  be  imagined.  A  leader  of  his  experience  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  such  a  miscalculation,  and  even  a  leader  ac- 
customed to  strokes  of  audacity  would,  when  responsible  for  so 
vast  an  army,  be  awed  into  prudence.  And  thus  the  firmness  of 
the  Russian  Czar  and  nation  might  be  expected  only  to  prolong 
the  war,  to  give  Napoleon  such  a  check  as  he  had  received  in 
Spain,  to  compel  him  to  adopt  other  means  for  quelling  their  re- 
sistance, but  by  no  means  to  cause  him  any  serious  disaster,  much 
less  such  a  disaster  as  might  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  his  power. 
It  would  carry  us  far  into  the  history  of  France  if  we  should 
try  to  explain  how  it  could  have  happened  that  such  vast  desti- 
nies should  depend  upon  the  clearness  of  judgment  of  a  single 
man,  so  that  a  fit  of  rashness  and  eccentricity  in  Napoleon  should 
change  the  face  of  the  world  and  doom  millions  to  death.  It 
is  a  less  intricate  question  how  Napoleon  could  be  capable  of 
making  the  mistake  he  made  at  Moscow.  We  are  to  consider 
that  the  course  he  took  miglit  have  been  completely  successful. 
Alexander's  firmness  might  have  yielded  after  a  little  delay  to 
the  clamors  of  his  brother  and  the  entreaties  of  his  mother. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Napoleon  than  his  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  We 
may  imagine  that  in  his  mind  it  was  registered  as  a  certainty 
that  Alexander  could  not  be  firm.  No  doubt  another  general 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  staking  the  existence  even  of  an 
ordinary  army  upon  the  soundness  of  an  impression  of  this  kind. 
But  Napoleon  would  not  have  been  what  he  was  if  he  had  not 
over  and  over  again  risked  every  thing  to  obtain  a  result  that 
could  not  be  gained  by  ordinary  methods.  Such  a  calculation 
as  he  now  acted  upon  had  succeeded  with  him  many  times  be- 
fore.    He  ought  indeed  to  have  known  that  he  was  not  exempt 
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from  failure.  His  lv_jyptian  failuii'  ami  his  blunder  in  Sjiain 
must  liavo  cost  him  many  nuimcnts  of  .sci-ivt  chagrin,  but  tho 
world  had  lu-t-n  so  lijind  to  all  this  ill-liitk  and  had  so  steadily 
jioi*sisted  in  ici^ardinL;  him  as  invincihlc  that  he  mav  well  have 
conic  to  belii've  himself  so.  Meanwhile  the  si-alc  of  his  alYairs 
had  become  so  gigantic  tliat  a  single  exception  to  his  usual  good 
fortune  might  have  infinite  consccjuences  ;  the  slightest  abcrra- 
tit>n  in  his  mind  might  be  ri'j»res('nted  by  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  Europe,  just  as  tlu'  inlinitesimal  dis[)laceiuent  of  a 
telescope  will  make  a  dillerenee  of  millions  of  miles  in  an  astro- 
nomical calculation. 

Thus  to  explain  tlie  hirgest  and  most  sudden  reverse  of  foitune 
that  the  world  ever  saw-  we  liave  to  put  together  three  conditions 
each  nnprecedented.  First,  tlie  course  of  French  liistory  from 
Louis  XIV.  througli  the  Revolution  to  Napoleon,  had  produced 
an  intense  autocracy,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilized 
States ;  secondly,  this  autocracy  was  \\  ielded  by  one  wlio,  by  a 
very  peculiar  course  of  life,  had  been  trained  to  hazardous  strokes 
of  policy  and  strategy,  such  as  are  altogether  forbidden  to  ordi- 
nary rulers ;  thirdly,  its  alTairs  were  on  an  nnprecedented  scale 
of  magnitude. 

To  Stein  the  surprise  must  have  been  great.  He  had  wit- 
nessed in  1809  the  triumph  of  Napoleon  when  all  chances  seemed 
to  be  against  him,  a  triumph  so  complete  that  it  left  no  prospect 
to  his  enemies.  In  1812  all  chances  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor, 
and  the  event  seemed  to  have  already  confirmed  the  presage 
founded  on  probabilities,  wdien  owing  to  no  unforeseen  misliap, 
but  simj^ly  to  unwise  irresolution  and  delay,  he  was  overtaken  by 
such  a  calamity  as  had  tamed  the  pride  of  Sennacherib  and 
Xerxes  in  old  time.  In  September  Stein  had  regarded  him.self  as 
desperately  defending  the  last  stronghold  of  civilization,  as  fight- 
ing in  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  against  a  tyranny  far  greater 
than  that  which  had  proscribed  him  in  1808.  In  November  all 
was  changed ;  the  incubus  was  lifted  off.  Stein  could  feel  that  he 
was  on  the  winning  side,  and  could  think  of  the  fall  of  Najooleon 
as  an  event  not  improbably  at  hand.  He  could  reasonably  expect 
restoration  to  his  country-  and  a  tranquil  old  age  for  himself,  and 
for  Germany  the  beginning  of  a  better  time.  This  indeed  would 
certainlv  not  be  realized  without  a  terrible  contest,  but  that  it 
might  be  realized  was  now  not  merely  a  religious  faith,  but  a 
statesman's  calculation. 
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He  expresses  his  first  fresh  feeling  of  happiness  '  with  gravity 
and  simplicity '  in  this  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  November  8th,  or 
two  days  before  Napoleon  in  his  retreat  reached  Smolensk. 

The  splendid  condition  of  the  affairs  of  this  land,  which  we  owe  to  the 
energy  of  the  people,  the  gallantry  of  the  army,  the  infatuation  of  the  great 
criminal  (observe,  not  to  the  heroism  of  Alexander),  secures  us  in  this  capi- 
tal the  most  complete  rest,  and  allows  us  to  form  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
the  return  of  a  legitimate  and  happy  state  of  things  in  our  native  country, 
and  of  reunion  with  our  families.  You  feel,  my  dearest,  how  sweet  and  con- 
soling it  is  to  give  one's  self  to  such  hopes  and  see  a  condition  of  repose  follow 
the  sufferings,  persecutions  and  losses  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
seven  j^ears,  and  to  pass  out  of  this  situation  icilh  Itonor  and  conscience  clear. 
I  hope,  my  love,  that  you  too  will  enjoy  such  happiness  as  you  have  deserved 
by  your  virtues,  and  by  the  courage  with  which  you  have  endured  so  many 
privations  and  insults,  and  with  which  you  have  confronted  the  probability 
of  a  most  troubled  future. 


PART    VII. 

RETURN    FROM    EXILE. 

God  gave  him  reverence  for  laws, 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause, 

A  spirit  to  his  i-ocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  hawk  and  the  fire  therein. 

Coleridge. 

Auf  einmal  =!eh'  ich  Rath 
Und  schreibe  getrost :  im  Anfaug  war  die  That. 

Goethe. 


« 
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CHAPTER   I, 

PRUSSIA   AND   RUSSIA    REUNITED. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  seems  at  first  sight  to  follow  naturally 
and  inevitably  on  the  Russian  disaster.  If  the  throne  of  Augus- 
tus was  shaken  in  his  old  age  by  the  loss  of  three  legions,  it 
may  be  thought  a  matter  of  course  that  Napoleon's  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  loss  of  half  a  million  men.  A  young 
dynasty  can  seldom  support  military  disaster,  and  such  disaster 
as  this,  the  greatest  known  to  history,  might  have  brought  down 
the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world.  It  came  also  with  every  pos- 
sible aggravation,  for  it  came  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  war, 
when  the  French  nation,  like  the  English  at  the  time  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  might  be  supposed  to  have  grown  tired  of  shedding 
their  blood.  Nor  could  any  excuse  be  offered  for  it ;  for  if  thei-e 
never  was  a  military  expedition  so  great,  there  certainly  never 
was  one  so  unreasonable  or  so  unprovoked.  By  such  considera- 
tions we  may  persuade  ourselves  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was 
as  natural  as  that  of ,  his  nephew  after  Sedan ;  the  rising  of  the 
nations  against  him,  their  alliances,  and  finally  their  victories 
and  success,  may  strike  us  as  that  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated beforehand  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

But  we  have  only  to  look  closer,  and  we  shall  find  that  this 
view  is  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  the  circumstances  were  so 
peculiar  that  the  French  themselves  did  not  and  could  not 
desert  Napoleon,  as  they  did  his  nephew  after  his  defeat,  but 
clung  to  him  more  closely  than  ever.  An  unparalleled  disaster 
coming  on  the  sudden  in. the  midst  of  a  series  of  unparalleled 
successes  did  not  work  as  even  a  calamity  less  signal  might  have 
worked,  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  phase  of  decline  or  by 
other  slighter  misfortunes  gradually  producing  discontent.  To 
desert  Napoleon  at  that  moment  was  indeed  impossible  to  France, 
for  no  other  Government  could  be  thought  of,  and  he  alone  could 
be  expected   to  save   the  nation  in  the  danger  he  himself  had 
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brouirlit  (Ui  it.  Ai'i'Dnlinijlv  no  vv\  of  Jrchraiin'  \v;i.s  r;iisi'il. 
On  tlu'  contrary,  Fr;nu'i'  mailc  sai'iificcs  for  luT  I'^nipiTor  in  his 
lUH'il,  sucli  as  slio  liatl  ina»l»'  for  lui-  Ivcvolution  in  170;^.  While 
Prussia  was  rousin<»  herself  for  hci-  leiu'^e  en  niinsfn,  I'lnnce,  which 
had  just  lost  half  a  million  of  men,  enabled  Napoleon  between 
January  and  May  to  create  another  army,  which  outnumbered 
all  that  Russia  and  Prussia  could  briiiLi;  a^'ainst  it.  Hut  is  it  true 
that  though  France  stood  iirm,  yet  Napoleon's  loss  in  reputation 
ami  resources  was  sui-h  that  the  other  nations,  sceinj^  their 
opi>ortunity,  immediately  threw  oil  their  fear  of  him  and  unit- 
ini;  crushed  him  with  the  wciixht  of  superior  force?  Nothing;  of 
this  sort  hapi>em'(l  within  the  limits  of  wliat  we  niay  call 
Napoleon's  Empire.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  did  not 
dissolve  nor  was  there  even  for  some  time  any  defection  from  it. 
Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  I^elijjium,  and  the  Left  Bank  of  tlie 
Rhine,  remained  quiet.  What  is  still  more  to  be  noted,  Austria 
did  not  stir,  nor,  though  no  doubt  she  looked  forward  to  recover- 
ing part  of  what  she  had  lost,  had  she  as  yet  any  thought  of 
taking  up  a  position  of  hostility  towards  Napoleon,  much  less  of 
overthrowing  him.  The  defection  of  Austria  from  his  cause  did 
not  take  place  till  a  later  time,  when  all  the  circumstances  were  al- 
tered. It  took  place  when  Napoleon's  losses  had  to  all  appearance 
been  repaired,  when  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  force  superior 
to  that  of  his  enemies,  when  he  had  again  taken  the  offensive, 
and  had  proved  by  new  victories  that  the  talisman  of  success 
liad  not  been  lost  with  the  old  army.  Thus  instead  of  crum- 
bling away  at  the  first  touch  of  disaster,  his  empire  showed  an 
astonishing  stability.  A  shock,  which  might  have  seemed 
irresistible,  passed  over  it  without  shaking  most  of  the  supports 
on  which  it  rested.  The  actual  political  effects  of  the  Russian 
catastrophe  were  two  only.  First  Russia  Avas  encouraged  to 
assume  the  offensive  against  France  ;  secondly  Prussia,  which 
we  have  watched  wavering  through  so  many  years  between  the 
French  and  Russian  alliance,  and  which  had  lately  been  forced  to 
adopt  the  former,  now  takes  courage  to  i-enounce  it,  and  forms 
an  alliance  with  Russia,  Europe,  in  fact,  is  brought  back  to  the 
state  of  affairs  before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  a  new  campaign 
is  fought  between  the  same  belligerents  that  were  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  The  French  Empire  is  no 
doubt  somewhat  faint  from  haemorrhage,  but  in  other  respects, 
through   the   great   enlargement  of   the   Confederation   of   the 
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Rhine,  through  the  Austrian  marriage  and  the  birth  of  one  wlio 
represents  at  once  the  old  Empire  and  the  new,  it  is  a  far  firmer 
fabric  than  it  was  in  1807. 

Again,  these  I'esults  which  actually  did  follow  Napoleon's 
failure  in  Russia,  this  combined  attack  upon  the  French  Empire 
by  Russia  and  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable 
and  a  mere  matter  of  course.  We  hear  much  of  Napoleon's 
vast  losses  in  Russia,  but  we  seldom  remark  that  the  Russian 
loss  was  equally  great.  If  France  might  be  expected  to  be 
exhausted  so  mi^ht  Russia.  In  such  a  condition  was  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  pursue  her  enemy  beyond  her  frontier, 
hunt  him  through  Germany  into  France,  and  not  rest  till  she 
had  crushed  him  ?  Such  an  undertaking  might  at  first  sight 
seem  even  rasher  than  Napoleon's  enterprise  against  Russia. 
And  what  occasion  was  there  for  it?  Did  even  revenge  call  for 
it?  Was  it  not  enouo-h  for  reveno'e  tliat  almost  all  the  invaders 
lay  buried  under  the  Russian  snows?  Was  it  not  enough  for  the 
honor  of  Russia  that  she  had  given  the  tyrant  such  a  lesson  as  never 
tyrant  received  before?  But  if  Russia  was  bent  upon  obtaining 
some  indemnity  for  all  her  sacrifices,  why  should  she  seek  it 
from  Napoleon  himself?  What  she  might  take  from  him  could 
not  fall  to  her.  She  would  be  none  the  better  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  none  the  better,  but  perhaps 
even  the  poorer,  for  the  restoration  of  Prussia  to  greatness,  none 
the  better  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  On  the  other  hand,  how  natural  and  easy  for  her  to 
indemnify  herself  in  another  way  !  Among  the  accomplices  of 
Napoleon  appeared  Prussia.  The  army  of  Prussia  had  marched 
under  his  orders,  and  his  army  had  been  largely  provisioned 
from  lier  territory.  It  was  true  that  no  injury  could  better  deserve 
forgiveness  than  one  committed  under  such  extreme  compul- 
sion. But  it  would  serve  for  a  pretext ;  Prussia  was  still  nominally 
an  enemy  and  Napoleon's  ally,  and  she  was  close  at  hand  while 
he  was  far  off.  What  more  natural  then  than  for  Russia  to 
indemnify  herself  at  Prussia's  expense  by  taking  the  opportunity 
of  extending  her  frontier,  say  to  the  Weichsel  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Avas  not  obviously  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  become  the 
offensive  ally  of  Russia  against  Napoleon.  She  had  suffered 
much  from  Russia  at  Tilsit  and  since,  and  Russia  had  now  risen, 
first  by  the  help  of  Napoleon,  and  then  by  his  defeat,  to  an 
immense  greatness  in  Europe.     The  Russian  alliance  would  be 
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almost  as  opprossive  as  NapolfoiTs,  miuI  tlu-  fduiitiy  would  now 
Ih»  tloodt'd  with  (^ossarks,  ;is  in  tlic  past  y«':ir  i(  li:i(l  lit'cn  ovciiuii 
I'V  tin-  I'^rciifli.  Il  was  iiinrf  natiiial  Idr  I'liissia  to  r<'hirii  to  licr 
old  tu'utralitv  lu'twi'cn  I'^'aiicc  and  Kussia,  wjiicli  mij^flit  now  1»(» 
iuaintain«'d  in  a  l)t'tt('r  s|)iril  l»y  tlir  lnl|i  nf  llic  nationality 
dootrini'  and  l)y  tlu*  support  of  Austiia.  VUr  natiiial  coiirso 
was  for  Prussia  an»l  Austria  to  stand  l>y  cac-li  oIIhi,  and  try  to 
koi'p  tlu'  lialanct"  c\ou  hctwoiMi  tlic  {^rcat  Western  and  tlu^^rcat 
Kastorn  I'owi'r.  and  at  tlio  sanu'  time  to  keep  the  (Jerman 
territory  free  from  the  armies  of  holh. 

This  is  not  ednifctural.  We  have  positive  evidence  lK)th  of 
the  reluotaneo  of  Russia  to  undertake  an  olTensive  war  a<;ainst 
Napoleon  and  of  lier  ilisjwsition  to  seize  Prussian  territory-,  and 
of  Prussia's  disinclination  both  to  war  with  France  and  to  closo 
alliance  with  Russia.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  Napoleon 
himself  continued  to  count  upon  l*russia  as  an  ally.  He  thought 
lie  could  bribe  her  by  restoring  some  of  her  greatness,  and  threw 
out  hints  that  he  was  tired  of  Jerome.  Nay,  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  portentous  blindness  with  respect  to  popular  forces  which  oc- 
casionally visited  him,  he  imagines  himself  commencing  another 
offensive  campaign  against  Russia,  with  Saxony  su23porting  his 
right  and  Prussia  his  left.  Thus  it  was  not  by  an  easy  and  un- 
avoidable calculation  of  interests  and  of  chances  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  were  led  to  form  their  offensive  alliance.  This  alliance 
was  a  great  and  memorable  Avork  concerning  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  inquire,  Who  were  its  authors,  and  by  what  means  did 
they  bring  it  to  pass?  One  of  its  principal  authors  then  was 
Stein,  and  hardly  at  any  time  in  his  life  did  he  work  more  power- 
fully or  more  beneficially.  But  as  he  shares  with  Ilardenberg 
the  honor  of  having  regenerated  the  Prussian  institutions,  and 
with  Scharnhorst  that  of  having  revived  the  Prussian  national 
spirit,  so  in  this  work  of  reviving  the  Russian  alliance,  he  has  a 
colleague  in  one  who  by  a  single  bold  act  procured  for  himself 
an  imperishable  name  in  Prussian  history.  General  Yorck. 
When  we  remember  what  had  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Friedlaud,  how^  irresistibly  Russian  feeling  had  declared  itself 
against  continuing  the  war  when  no  directly  Russian  interest 
was  at  stake,  when  we  observe  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  country 
was  much  greater  now  than  then,  and  that  leading  men,  such  as 
Kutusoff,  held  now  the  same  language  that  Bennigsen  had  held 
then,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  a 
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Prussian  statesman  of  Euroj^ean  celebi'ity,  of  the  largest  views 
and  the  strongest  character,  stood  beside  Alexander.  We  have 
seen  reason  to  think  that  the  Czar's  firmness  after  the  loss  of 
Moscow  was  not  attributable  in  any  considerable  degree  to  Stein's 
influence,  but  chiefly  to  the  commanding  force  of  public  opinion. 
The  same  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  Alexander's  second 
great  resolve,  which  certainly  public  opinion  did  not  dictate. 
Let  us  now  inquire  what  advice  on  the  subject  he  received  from 
Stein. 

A  Memoir,  written  by  Stein  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  5th,  1812, 
may  be  given  here  almost  entire.  In  this  second  period  of  his 
public  life  it  answers  to  that  Representation  of  the  Faulty 
Organization  of  the  Cabinet,  by  which  in  1806  he  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  the  first  period.  The  fierce  personal  attack 
he  now  makes  upon  Romanzoff  answers  to  that  which  in  the 
earlier  paper  he  directed  against  Haugwitz  and  Lombard. 

He  begins  thus  :  — 

The  French  army  in  dissolution  from  hmiger,  sickness,  and  the  sword, 
Napoleon  in  flight,  covered  with  shame,  racked  with  fury  and  the  pangs 
of  conscience  (on  what  is  this  founded?) — such  are  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  wise  and  strong  measures  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  admi- 
rable energy  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  valor  of  the  army.  What  are 
the  immediate  consequences  of  these  great  events? 

An  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  war  and  in  its  arena,  and  in  all  the 
foreign  relations  and  alliances  of  Russia. 

The  war  will  probably  become  offensive  instead  of  defensive,  its  arena 
will  be  transferred  beyond  the  frontier;  it  will  therefore  no  longer  be  waged 
in  wild,  half-cultivated  districts,  and  it  will  have  to  be  conducted  by  the 
military  force  alone,  without  the  help  of  an  armed  population;  it  must  there- 
fore be  conducted  more  scientifically,  with  more  economy  as  to  means,  and 
with  careful  consideration  of  the  spirit  of  the  nationalities  which  are  to  be 
roused  to  activity.  We  can  no  longer  reckon  on  deserts,  devastations, 
masses,  and  the  foi'ce  of  physical  conditions  alone;  we  shall  have  to  fight 
for  our  ground,  husband  our  resoiu'ces,  gain  influence  over  the  inhabitants; 
we  need  insight,  energy,  humanity  and  liberal  notions  in  the  generals;  we 
need  discipline  in  the  soldiers. 

We  see.  that  he  assumes  at  once  as  about  to  happen  what 
actually  did  happen,  yet  what  was  opposed  by  a  large  party 
about  the  Czar,  and  was  not  at  this  time  contemplated  or  wished 
at  the  Prussian  court,  an  advance  of  the  Russians  into  Germany. 
But  what  are  they  to  do  in  Germany? 

Since  the  war  is  passing  into  Germany  we  must  lay  down  general  princi- 
ples as  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  towards  the  Princes  and  the  inhabitants. 
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The  fjtMiorul  niineiplo  will  bo:  to  span*  tin'  iiiluildtimts,  to  set.  llii'in  in  actiiiii 
n<jainst  tlie  common  oiu'iny,  l>ut  us  (o  llu>  (Jovoniinoiits  to  watch  aixl  direct 
tlu'iu,  aiul  in  ocrtain  cast's  to  cstjiMish  a  doiniiiion  over  tlifin.  We  must 
(Icdaiv  our  sett  led  )>ur|>osc  of  rcstoriiiij  the  indciKMidcncc  of  (Jcriiiauy,  of 
nnnihilatimj  the  ('onfcdt'iation  of  the  Kliiiic,  and  we  must  invitcall  (It'iinans 
to  join  tlio  allied  armies,  in  order  to  eompier  tiieir  lilierties;  we  must  cause 
the  llussiaii  army  to  he  aecomi>anied.  at  the  moment  of  its  entraue<'  into 
(Jermany.  hy  men  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  Father- 
land, as  well  as  l>y  the  (Jcnnan  LcLrion,  which  must  receive  a  wider  exten- 
sion thronijh  the  ])o]mlation  of  the  territory  now  to  he  occupied.  Tin' 
Princes  who  adhere  to  the  common  cause  must  then  ^'uarantet'  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  their  views  hy  surromidini;  tlicmselvi's  exclusively  with  well- 
disjHtsed  mi'u.  and  connnittini,'  their  forces  into  the  hands  of  tlicir  allies, 
who  at  the  same  time  will  seize  possession  of  and  administer  the  territories 
of  any  Princes  that  may  continue  devoted  to  Xapoleon.  We  may  ho])0  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  will  reuKMnher  their  true  interest  as  soon  as  the  a])proach 
of  the  Russian  armies  to  their  frontiers  gives  them  security  and  protection 
airainst  Napoleon's  tyranny,  and  that  tht>y  will  no  lontjer  abuse  the  n^mta- 
tion  jxiven  them  by  (.lod  for  the  hapjiiness  of  their  people  to  the  riveting  of 
their  fetters.  The  other  German  Princes  will  be  less  ready  to  throw  oif 
the  yoke  of  their  t_\Tant,  fear  having  taken  deeper  root  in  their  souls, 
which  have  been  degraded  by  oj)pression  and  by  the  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness. 

lie  tlion  croes  on  to  say,  that  pressure  must  be  put  upon  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  dismiss  the  cowardly  and  contemptible  set 
Avho  strive  to  humor  his  unfortunate  predisposition  to  -weakness, 
instead  of  guarding  and  supporting  him  against  it,  and  to  com- 
pose a  ministry  of  Scliiin,  Scharnhorst  and  Dohna.  We  may  be 
a  little  startled  to  find  Dohna's  name  mentioned  here  along  with 
Scharnhorst's.  Dohna  had  indeed  been  Stein's  nominee  at  the 
end  of  1808,  but  he  had  disappointed  everybody  and  certainly 
Stein  as  much  as  others.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  perhaps  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  name  stands  here  only  for  form's 
sake,  and  the  ^Minister  whom  Stein  really  intended  to  place  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  —  himself.  He  then  passes 
to  the  other  German  Princes:  — 

These  have  no  right,  whatever  may  be  their  behavior,  and  wliether  they 
resist  or  submit  at  once,  to  demand  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  their 
sovereignty;  they  are  at  present  in  the  position  of  enemies,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies,  the  Princes  commanding  them  can  use 
their  right  of  conquest  as  their  own  interest  may  dictate.  Even  the  expelled 
Princes  have  no  right  to  demand  their  restoration,  since  it  lies  exclusively 
with  the  allied  Princes  to  decide  what  use  they  will  make  of  their  successes 
when  they  have  driven  the  French  out  of  Germany ;  for  they  are  by  no  means 
the  allies  of  those  Princes  and  have  given  them  no  guarantee. 
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He  goes  on  to  quote  '  Mr.  Paisley's  excellent  Essay  on  tlie 
Military  Policy  of  the  Biitisli  Empire  '  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
about  the  minor  Princes. 

'  As  it  will  not  be  j^ossible  to  entrust  the  execution  of  a  plan 
like  this  to  a  mere  Commander-in-chief,  it  will  be  necessary,'  he 
proceeds,  '  to  create  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier  a 
Council,  to  which  the  allied  courts  may  commit  their  administra- 
tive and  diplomatic  affairs.'  He  refers  to  several  examples  of 
similar  Councils  which  had  been  formed  in  recent  years. 

Such  is  Stein's  plan,  of  which  a  lai-ge  part  was  speedily  real- 
ized, though  not  so  quickly  as  he  hoped,  while  another  important 
part  which  is  plainly  hinted  at,  the  abolition  of  petty  sovereignty 
in  Germany  to  be  effected  in  the  abolition  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  was  frustrated  by  circumstances  which  will  come 
before  us. 

He  is  confident  that  '  nothing  can  stop  the  Russian  army  in  its 
victorious  course,  that  it  will  draw  Pi-ussia  and  Austria  with  it, 
and  strengthened  by  the  resources  of  both  poAvers,  get  possession 
in  this  winter  of  the  military  resources  of  Germany  and  tear  them 
from  the  enemy.'  But  we  must  depend  on  England  and  Austria, 
and  be  careful  not  to  rest  too  much  on  Sweden.  Not  before  this 
point  does  he  condescend  to  recognize  that  another  view  of  the 
proper  policy  for  Russia  may  be  taken. 

A  false  and  crafty  policy  or  ignorance,  may  perhaps  counsel  a  defensive 
war,  destructive  to  the  armies  that  carry  it  on  and  the  country  which  will  be 
its  arena,  and  allowing  the  enemy  time  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  resoui'ces 
of  the  West  and  South  of  Europe.  In  that  case  the  contest  between  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Continent  would  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  wide 
territories  which  would  be  its  arena  be  turned  into  uninhabitable  deserts. 
Such  timorous  and  unsound  notions  are  repugnant  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der's noble  and  magnanimous  character;  he  will  choose  to  be  the  benefactor 
and  pacificator  of  P]urope,  as  he  has  been  the  savior  of  his  kingdom;  he  will 
dictate  to  his  generals  the  plans  they  are  to  execute;  he  will  tell  them  that  it 
is  his  will  that  they  lead  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Germany;  he  will  offer 
his  alliance  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it  will  be  accepted  with  ardor  and 
gratitude;  he  will  demand  that  England  form  an  army  in  the  region  between 
Elbe,  Yssel  and  Rliine,  which  may  contribute  to  the  execution  of  these  plans, 
and  in  co-operation  with  that  Rower  he  will  set  up  a  political  organization  in 
Germany,  which  may  restore  to  the  nation  its  independence  and  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  France  and  secure  Europe  against  the  attempts  of  the 
violent  and  capricious  nation  that  inhabits  it. 

But  one  thing  remains,  namely  that  the  Emperor  surround 
himself  with  good  advisers  :  — 
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His  ]>lans  must  l»o  oaviiod  mil  l)v  a  man  of  intellect  and  cliaraiMt'r.  Tlifl 
unsound  fantastic  mind  lilli'd  witli  insipid  anocdotps.  wliidi  arc  uttered  from 
the  corrupt  heart  of  a  c(Uirtier,  must  cease  to  inlluence  the  counsels,  defeat 
the  resolutions,  and  reduce  to  despair  tiu-  true  servant.s  »)f  a  .Sovereijjn  wlio 
lias  Im'cu  set  by  Providence  in  his  happy  and  sitleudid  positiiui  to  bo  a  bene- 
factor of  the  present  jjeueration.  As  to  this  Minister's  successor,  one  mi.L;ht 
trust  the  choice  of  hini  to  tln'  lot.  put  ten  or  twelve  names  of  middlinLT  men 
re]>uted  capal<le  into  a  vase.  sliaUe  it,  and  be  sure  lliat  tiie  uiniie  wliich  cime 
out  would  be  that  of  a  more  capable,  more  respected  and  more  trusted  man 
than  tlie  jH'rson  we  wouhl  ex|>el,  whose  ciiaracter  and  bearintj,  well-known 
and  pulled  to  pieces  in  Kurope,  are  out  of  iiannony  witii  the  views  of  iii.s 
nucrust  master. 

^^^^  .slmll  soo  Stoln  keeping  the  |il;iii  liei-e  niniouMoed  steadily 
before  liini.  The  other  phin  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  jiro- 
ferred  at  the  .same  tiiiK^  l>y  ll)e  politieians  of  lieiTiii,  tho  ])l;iii 
nanielv  of  roiisiiii'  all  (lerniaiiv  under  tlie  combined  leadeisliii) 
of  Prn.ssia  and  Austria  to  maintain  its  own  interests  against  Rus- 
sia and  France  alike,  might  seem  to  have  its  advantages  and  to 
be  free  from  tlie  inconvenience  of  giving  Russia  a  dangerous 
ascendancy  in  German  affairs;  but  we  do  not  find  Stein  discus.s- 
incr  it  or  showing  anv  knowledg-e  of  it.  He  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  corresponded  with  no  one  connected  with  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment :  his  Prussian  friends  all  belonged  to  the  party  who  had 
resigned  office  in  despair  at  the  beginning  of  1812.  He  regards 
Prussia  precisely  as  she  had  been  regarded  in  Europe  in  1805,  as 
a  Power  from  Avhicli  no  vigorous  action  can  be  expected,  and 
which  must  be  hurried  forward  against  its  will,  for  he  has 
entirely  renounced  his  good  opinion  of  Hardenberg,  whom  he 
regards  as  '  sunk  in  sensuality  and  weakness,  and  enfeebled  by 
age.'  We  shall  very  soon  see  him  acting  upon  this  view  of  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  Prussia,  and  that  to  some  purpose. 

As  to  the  danger  of  trusting  so  much  to  Russia,  he  is  quite 
alive  to  it.  He  begins  indeed  at  this  time  to  express  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  Emperor  — '  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  noble 
character  of  the  Emperor  in  spite  of  his  Court '  — '  the  Emperor 
has  shown  by  his  behavior  that  he  is  capable  of  perseverance '  — 
such  is  his  uniform  language.  But  he  is  quite  awake  to  the  faults 
of  the  Russian  character  of  that  time.  '  If  only,'  he  \vrites,  '  there 
were  common  sense  in  Kutusoff's  army  instead  of  Russianism  I ' 
And  again,  '  You  know  the  Russians,  and  especially  those  I  have 
now  in  view ;  wdiat  is  to  be  expected  from  such  heads  and  such 
characters?     Either  a  complete  indolence,  or  an  ill-judged  use 
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of  the  influence  they  have  gained.'  He  is  also  awake  to  the 
selfish  or  ambitious  views  entertained  by  some  of  them,  nay,  by 
a  majority. 

The  successes  of  the  Russian  arms  necessarily  influence  public  opinion ; 
this  shows  itself  in  different  forms.  Some  hope  that  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  enemy  peace  will  be  concluded  and  Europe  left  to  her  own  disturbances; 
others  desire  the  extension  of  the  Empii-e,  at  least  to  the  Weichsel,  and  an 
ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent;  others  again  wish  to  restore  in 
Eui'ope  a  state  of  public  affairs  grounded  on  justice  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  nations.     As  a  matter  of  course  this  third  party  is  the  weakest. 

The  scheme  of  a  revived  Poland  in  nnion  with  Russia  he  dis- 
cusses in  the  most  jealous  German  spirit. 

Is  a  people  which  consists  of  noblemen,  Jews,  and  down-trodden  serfs, 
capable  of  enjoying  an  intelligent  freedom  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  an  anarchy  of  two  hundred  years?  But  how  is  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland  and  its  union  with  Russia  related  to  the  broad  interest  of 
England,  Austria,  Germany  V  The  question  is  easy  to  answer  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  that  case,  the  Weichsel  and  the  Oder,  almost  from  Ciistrin, 
would  be  Russia's  boundary;  that  the  most  important  harbors  and  river- 
mouths  of  the  Baltic  would  come  into  her  possession ;  that  the  Polish  frontier 
encircles  Hungary,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Neumark,  and  threatens  the  heart  of 
Germany  —  it  is  unnecessary  to  linger  on  the  development  of  such  ideas  and 
their  monstrous  cousequences.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  union  of  Poland  is  really 
not  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Russians;  they  despise  the  Poles,  and  hate 
them  for  their  fickleness  and  falseness,  but  desire  the  Weichsel  for  a  frontier. 
This  too  would  be  prejudicial  to  Austria,  England,  and  Germany,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  given ;  East  and  West  Prussia  would  be  lost,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  Germans  would  become  Russian,  Hungary  would  be  encircled  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Weichsel,  that  is  altogether,  and  Silesia  threatened. 

If,  then,  so  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  Russians,  how  can 
Stein  contemplate  letting  them  loose  over  Germany  ?  He  hopes 
to  hold  them  in  check  by  giving  them  Austria  and  England,  but 
especially  England,  as  coadjutors.  Unfortunately,  nothing  can 
be  done  with  the  ambassador  whom  England  has  seen  fit  to  send 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Lord  Cathcart,  upon  whom  Stein  wreaks  liis 
irritation  in  a  manner  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
met  with  the  same  personage  before  in  the  '  Diaries  of  Sir 
George  Jackson,'  and  in  the  '  Bath  Archives.'  He  is  '  a  mix- 
ture of  military  pedantry  and  courtier-like  reserve ' ;  he  '  reminds 
one  of  old  Field-Marshal  Kalkstein,  who  locked  three  doors 
before  asking  whether  the  King  had  gone  from  Berlin  to  Pots- 
dam.' He  is  a  sort  of  Duke  of  Oldenburg;  'his  morality  is 
respectable,  but  his  anxiousness,  his  little  experience  of  bu.siness, 
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Ills  naiTDW  vit'ws,  estraii^*'  every  one  fnnii  liiiii  ;  .  .  .  lir  im- 
prossos  no  ono.  ami  (M)iin»n>li('iuls  notliiiii;.'  Lord  Catliciiit  liriiiif 
of  tliis  rliarai'ter.  Stein  is  drixeii  ti>  address  liiinselt"  ])riiiii]>;illy 
to  Count  Miin^tei'  in  I.tuidoiu  ;ind  we  lia\e  seen  alreatl\  wlial  a 
stroni;  dilTeren«'e  of  (>|)iiiii'ii  lie  woidd  always  eiietuiiilcr  liere. 
Tlie  (\tnnt  was  anti-l*riissian  in  liis  t'e(dinL;^s,  and  lie  was  aliaiil 
of  war  eondiieted  on  tlie  S|ianisli  or  Tirolese  je  iiieiiiles.  Stein, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  afraid,  luit  went  rorwanl  on  his  eoiirse 
with  full  c'onlidiMiee,  thoui^li  I'V  his  nationality  doeliiiw,  his 
hatred  of  small  sovcn-ei^nties,  and  his  popidar  system  of  war,  he 
was  setting  in  niolion  the  IJevohition  which  has  sinee  trans- 
formed the  whole  of  Central  ami  mueli  of  Eastern  Europe, 

Just  at  this  time  he  wrote  to  Count  Miinster  (November  20th) 
one  of  the  most  eharacteristic  passages  that  ever  eame  fidin  his 
pen  :  — 

I  am  sorry  tliat  your  Excellency  spies  a  Prussian  in  me,  and  discovers  a 
Ilaiuioveriaii  in  yourself.  1  have  but  one  Fatlicrlaiul.  wliicli  is  called  (Jer- 
many,  and  since,  according'  to  the  old  constitution,  1  belonged  to  it  alone 
and  to  no  particular  part  of  it,  to  it  alone,  and  not  to  any  part  of  it,  I  am 
devoted  with  my  whole  heart.  To  me,  in  this  great  moment  of  transition, 
the  dynasties  are  completely  indifferent;  tliey  are  mere  instruments;  my 
wi.'^h  is  that  Germany  should  become  great  and  strong,  that  she  may  recover 
her  independence,  her  self-government,  and  her  nationality,  and  may  assert 
them  in  her  position  between  France  and  Russia;  that  is  the  interest  of 
the  nation  and  of  all  Europe;  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  routine  of  old, 
decayed,  and  rotten  forms;  this  would  be  like  desiring  to  ground  the  system 
of  an  artificial  military  frontier  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castles  of  the  knights 
and  the  towns  fortified  witli  walls  and  towers,  while  the  ideas  of  Vauban, 
Coehorn,  and  Montalembert  were  rejected. 

M}-  confession  of  faith  is  unity,  and  i£  that  is  not  attainable,  then  .some 
shift,  some  transition  stage.  Put  what  you  will  in  the  place  of  Prussia,  dis- 
solve it,  .strengthen  Austria  by  Silesia  and  the  Electoral  INIark  and  Xnrth 
Germany,  excluding  the  banished  princes;  bring  back  Bavaria,  Wuitemberg, 
and  Baden  to  their  condition  before  1802,  and  make  Austria  mistress  of 
Germany,  —  I  wish  it,  it  is  good,  if  it  is  practicable ;  only  cease  to  think  of 
the  old  Montagues  and  Capidets  and  those  ornaments  of  old  knightly  halls; 
if  the  bloody  contest  which  Germany  has  maintained  with  bad  fortune  for 
twenty  years,  and  to  which  it  is  now  challenged  again,  is  to  end  with  a 
farce,  at  any  rate  I  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  shall  return 
with  joy  and  haste  into  private  life. 

The  vigor  of  this  declaration  provoked  Miinster  to  a  detailed 
answer,  which  is  also  worth  translating :  — 

You  say  that  the  dynasties  are  indifferent  to  you.  They  are  not  so  to 
me.     There   rules  in  them  a  spirit  which  can  be  traced  through  centuries. 
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Read  what  Johannes  Miiller  says  in  his  Lea<jue  of  Princes  about  the  Guelfic 
House:  '  May  I  refer  to  the  glory  of  the  Guelfs,  whose  unbending  heroism 
has  made  their  name  a  watchword  of  freedom?  '  &c.  Even  Enijland  has  never 
been  so  free  as  under  the  three  Georges,  and  the  fourth  will  bring  the  same 
mind  to  the  throne.  Compare  with  that  the  Prussian  cudgel  and  ramrod!  I 
honor  Frederick  the  Great,  and  yet  he  has  caused  the  ruin  of  Germany  by 
aggrandizing  her,  and  that  of  his  own  State  by  creating  a  body  which  could 
only  be  kept  alive  by  a  great  spirit  whicli  departed  with  him.  When  I  showed 
this  passage  of  your  letter  to  the  Regent,  he  said :  If  the  dynasties  are  indif- 
ferent to  Stein,  why  does  not  he  name  us  instead  of  Prussia?  I  should  like 
to  put  the  same  question. 

Prussia's  power  survives  only  in  memory.  She  may  continue  between  the 
Weichsel  and  Elbe  as  a  Power  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  Why  should 
not  Russia  have  the  Weichsel  as  a  reward  for  her  deeds?  why  should  Prussia 
receive  back  the  possessions  she  ceded  in  former  Treaties,  only  to  extend  the 
area  of  her  vexations  and  to  intrigue  with  France?  On  the  other  hand, 
consider  what  I  have  said  to  your  Excellency  on  the  formation  of  a  great 
State  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  out  of  possessions  left  without  a  mas- 
ter. It  was  intended  to  find  in  this  region  an  indemnity  for  Norway,  but 
Denmark's  want  of  sense,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Germans  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  prevent  that. 

Thus  we  see  how  a  sclieme  had  been  prepared  for  giving  to 
Hannover  the  precedence  in  North  Germany  which  had  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  Prussia.  The  only  part  of  this  scheme  which 
was  ever  realized  was  the  raising  of  Hannover  from  an  Electo- 
rate into  a  Kingdom,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

Miinster  goes  on  to  put  the  case  of  the  small  Courts :  — 

Do  not  leave  out  of  account  how  much  science,  culture  and  well-being 
have  gained  by  the  multiplication  of  centres  in  which  they  are  cherished. 
Where  is  a  country  that  can  be  compared  with  Germany  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view?  Have  not  the  courts  of  the  German  Princes  contributed  to  this? 
Was  not  the  same  division  into  small  States  partly  the  cause  in  ancient  times 
of  the  culture  and  prospei-ity  of  Greece?  But  I  will  not  expatiate  further. 
I  have  only  wished  to  vindicate  myself  from  having  a  farce  in  view  if  I  am 
opposed  in  present  circumstances  to  the  attempt  to  unite  Germany  under  one 
or  tw^  rulers. 

These  two  letters  are  noteworthy  as  striking  the  key-note 
of  the  political  controversy  that  was  to  occupy  Germany  in  the 
next  generation.  At  the  same  time  Mlinster's  remarks  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  low  estimation  in  which  Prussia  was  held 
on  the  eve  of  that  great  effort  by  which  she  was  to  redeem  all 
that  she  had  lost  in  her  period  of  humiliation. 

Such  are  Stein's  views,  and  it  is  evident  that  Alexander  acted 
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in  accordance  ullh  tlu'in  ami  in  ojipositioii  to  those  of  llic  jx'aco- 
Jiarty.  As  licfori'  wc  look  iMiiioiisly  into  the  antoliioj^rapliy  to 
liiul  wlictluT  .'^trin  Itclicvfil  that  in  this  instan(•l^  his  advice  had 
contrihntt'd  luatciiailv  to  li\  Alexander's  decision.  There  wo 
lind  the  followint:  view  »)f  the  sitnation  :  — 

TIr'  rctn-al  of  tlio  Kn-iicli  aruiy  ami  its  dissoliititm  ami  ilcstructioii.  tlin 
fli^jht  of  Na|H)leiiii  and  tlic  coiiiplete  deliverance  of  the  Kmiiiri!  rmm  llic 
enemy,  ojM'iied  a  prospect  by  enerijetic  prosecution  of  the  war  of  delivering 
(lerinany  from  tlie  French  yoke,  and  a  ])ossihility  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Russia  was  inspired  hy  lier  victories,  the  Kniperor  was  ready  for  new  enter- 
prises. On  the  other  liand  the  wound  which  tli>'  invasion  hail  intlicti'd  on 
the  nation  and  the  exertions  it  had  made  were  very  great,  its  military  resonrces 
were  much  tliminishcd,  the  desire  for  peace  in  the  minds  of  Kutusolf  and  the 
iutiueutial  persons  besitles  llomanzolf  was  nuinifest. 

To  procure  liis  dismissal  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  the  problem 
of  the  moment.  I  represented  in  a  memorial  to  the  Kniperor,  &c.  (Here 
follows  an  abstract.)  He  liad  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  contents  of  this 
paper  (at  the  end  of  November,  1812)  and  asked  me  whom  I  thought  he 
should  choo.se;  I  answered  he  knew  his  own  officials,  not  I,  and  would  choose 
according  to  his  own  wisdom  —  he  declared  his  resolution  to  continue  the 
war,  and  set  out  for  the  army  in  December  accompanied  by  Count  Nesseliode. 

'  Accompanied  by  Connt  Nes.selrode '  here  means  '  not  accom- 
panied by  Komanzoff,'  so  that  the  Emperor  took  Stein's  advice 
on  both  points.  It  is  seldom  that  Stein  approaches  so  near  to  a 
positive  assertion  that  his  own  personal  inflnence  prevailed. 
And  indeed  we  are  obliged  either  to  accept  this  view  or  to  give 
Alexander  credit  for  a  calm  snperiority  to  all  about  him  which 
he  had  never  shown  before.     Thus  Bernhardi  writes  :  — 

The  Empei'or  saw  further  and  clearer:  his  eye  had  grown  more  accustomed 
to  great  affairs.  He,  almost  alone  in  the  influential  circles  of  Russia,  under- 
stood that  the  contest  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  ended  so  long  as  Napoleon's 
power  was  not  completely  broken,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the 
necessary  resources  by  recruiting  in  the  interior  of  Russia  —  there  was 
neither  time  nor  means  for  this  —  that  additional  resources  must  be  sought 
in  alliances  with  Prussia  and  Austria  and  in  calling  Germany  to  arms  against 
Xapoleon's  tyi'anny.  He  saw  that  Russia's  army,  in  order  to  gain*these 
alliances  which  were  indispensably  necessaiy,  must  follow  the  retreating 
enemy  with  a  confident  victorious  bearing,  however  conscious  of  weakness 
one  might  be. 


o' 


This  view,  which  I  take  to  be  sound,  that  Alexander's  policy 
was  really  more  defensive  than  it  seemed,  is  not  clearly  expressed 
in  Stein's  Memoii',  where  the  necessity  of  an  advance  into 
Germany  is  not  so  much  discussed  as  impatiently  taken  for  self- 
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evident.  But  it  was  certainly  in  Stein's  mind  and  was,  I  dare 
say,  fully  developed  in  his  conference  with  Alexander,  for  in  reca- 
pitulating the  arguments  of  the  Memoir  he  says,  '  I  represented 
how  important  it  was  to  deprive  Napoleon  of  the  military  resources 
of  Germany.' 

It  is  indeed  clear  that  had  Alexander  followed  the  counsels  of 
Kutusoff  and  Romanzoff  the  campaign  of  1813  would  have  been 
fought  in  Russia,  and  it  might  well  have  redressed  Napoleon's 
fortunes. 

We  need  not  of  course  suppose  that  Alexander  would  not 
have  thought  of  these  arguments  if  Stein  had  been  absent ;  nor 
is  it  quite  impossible  that  without  Stein's  countenance  he  would 
have  had  clearness  and  firmness  enough  to  maintain  them  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  But  it  is  evidently  improbable,  and  we 
feel  as  strongly  in  this  instance  that  Stein's  influence  is  needed 
to  explain  the  result  as  we  felt  in  the  former  instance  that  it  was 
not  needed. 

Before  Miinster's  letter  last  quoted  was  despatched,  the  occur- 
rence had  happened  which  indicated  what  was  to  be  the  course 
of  affairs  in  the  new  period.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  altered 
Prussia  that  the  initiative  is  now  seen  to  have  passed  from  the 
Government.  The  people  in  this  great  crisis  decide  very  much 
for  themselves,  and  the  utmost  now  possible  to  the  King  is  to 
represent  or  perhaps  a  little  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  The 
plan  which  we  have  seen  Stein  sketching  is  suddenly  adopted 
in  an  irregular,  almost  instinctive  way,  by  one  whom  we  have 
hitherto  known  only  as  an  opponent  of  Stein. 

Hans  David  Ludwig  Count  v.  Yorck  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
born,  in  the  year  1759,  at  Potsdam.  He  was  a  Prussian  of  the 
Prussians,  and  had  served  in  the  army  since  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  not,  like  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt,  troubled  with 
too  much  learning,  but  used  to  complain  '  those  d — d  niirs  and 
michs  '  ;  '  in  writing,'  he  said,  '  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  for  you 
just  made  a  dash  which  any  one  could  interpret  as  he  chose,  but 
in  speaking  you  were  obliged  to  say  one  or  the  other.'  He 
had  been  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  Frederick's  military 
system,  had  been  obliged,  even  as  lieutenant,  to  live  on  thirty 
thalers  a  month,  and  used  to  say,  that  when  a  subaltern  was 
hungry  he  must  read  his  commission  and  nourish  himself  on  the 
phrase,  that  he  '  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  class.'     In  the 
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wars  of  Frctli'iii'k  William  11.  liis  lot  hail  taken  liiiii,  liUo 
(iiU'iscMau,  to  Poland,  ami  iu"  liad  ilistinLTnislu'd  lumsclf  in  llio 
stru<rirK'  with  Ko.sciusko's  insurroction.  In  tlifwarof  iSIKlho 
was  nttarhotl  to  the  corps  of  tin'  l)uk»'of  Wi-imar.  and  so  was  not 
present  at  the  tU'cisive  battles  with  wliirli  (he  campaiLcn  ojkmumI. 
llt>  afterwards  acrompanied  lUiirlicr  in  liis  niincli  noil  liw  aid, 
coniniandin;4  the  reari^nard,  and  ilistinj^uisheii  himself  in  an 
affair  at  Alten/ann.  .\1  T^iiheek  he  was  woiiiiileil  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  tln-n  in  January  liSUT  dismissed  on  [larole.  When 
Kiiehel,  alonj^  with  1  laidenheri;.  was  fore»>d  hy  Najioleon  to  retire, 
Yorck  succeeded  him  in  the  eommand  of  the  troops  in  and  idiiiid 
Memel,  and  I'anie  at  this  time  under  the  jiersonal  notiet^  of  tlic^ 
King  and  (^lu'en.  They  expressed  th-ir  intention  of  {giving  him 
the  superintendence  of  theeducation  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
letter  in  which  from  a  sense  of  insnlliciency  he  declined  the 
offer  explains  how  it  was  that  without  any  very  extraor<linary 
achievements  he  attracted  notice  everywhere,  and  has  left  be- 
hiiul  a  lively  tradition  of  himself  in  the  Prussian  army.  It 
reveals  a  soldier-philosoj^her,  who  can  ])ut  into  words,  as  it  were, 
the  theory  of  the  Prussian  military  monarchy.  In  August,  that  is 
just  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  we  find  him  at  Elbing  negotiating 
with  Soult  about  the  execution  of  Kalkreuth's  Military  Conven- 
tion.     He  writes,  — 

^ly  first  attempt  at  diplomacy  will  turn  out  very  badly,  for  where  eveiy 
thing  is  detei-mined  by  force,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  reasons  or  laws  of  justice 
and  equity.  My  good  Major,  liow  unfortunate  we  are!  It  is  not  a  year 
since  we  stood  in  undiminished  pride  on  the  great  stage  with  the  balance  of 
Europe  in  our  hands,  and  to-day  we  are  supplicating  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Treaty  which  an  insolent  victor  scornfully  sjiurns  with  his  foot;  and  yet  who 
can  see  at  this  day  the  end  of  the  calamity  that  has  visited  us?  Our  condi- 
tion is  really  desperate.  The  French  army  is  still  stationed  on  the  Pa.ssarge 
and  squeezes  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  out  of  the  people.  Every  day  brings 
new  exactions  and  new  unheard-of  oppression.  .  .  .  Personally  they  are  very 
civil,  but  officially  I  have  to  swallow  things  which  cause  me  violent  sjiasms 
in  the  fist.  However,  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  with  them;  only  they 
have  unbounded  good  fortune  on  their  side,  and  a  good  powerful  head  at  the 
top,  which  besides  there  is  nothing  on  oiu"  side  to  match. 

We  have  seen  what  Yorck  thought  of  Stein  and  his  reforms. 
Stein's  fall  calls  from  him  onlv  the  followinij  comment.  '  Our 
foreign  relations  begin  to  be  more  favorable,  and  internal  affairs 
too  begin  to  be  more  rationally  conducted.  One  silly  head  is 
already  trampled  on;  the  rest  of    the  viper's  brood  will  soon 
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perish  in  its  own  venom  ! '  Yet  he  seems  to  liave  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  tlie  Freneli  party  ;  for  resistance  to  Napoleon  when  the 
proper  time  should  come,  for  vindication  of  Prussian  honor  he 
was  as  eager  as  an3%  but  the  ideas  of  the  war-party  of  1808  and 
of  the  founders  of  the  Tugendhund  were  his  aversion.  He  cared 
nothing  for  Germany  and  would  only  know  of  Prussia;  besides 
this  he  professed  a  rei^ugnance  for  every  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
nnless  it  were  enthusiasm  for  duty.  '  Every  young  Ensign  now,' 
he  said,  '  wants  to  play  the  Marquis  Posa  to  his  superior  officers.' 
"With  these  feelings  he  could  scarcely  be  more  exactly  in  his 
i:)lace  than  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  contingent  which  marched 
Avith  Napoleon  to  Russia,  for  in  no  position  could  duty  be  more 
completely  independent  of  enthusiasm.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
was  at  the  beginning  second  in  command  to  Grawert,  a  blind 
admirer  of  Napoleon,  and  in  this  position  maintained  his  peculiar 
individuality,  holding  the  French  party  at  a  distance  on  the  one 
side,  while  he  continued  to  pour  out  invectives  upon  the  patriotic 
party  on  the  other.  He  writes,  '  The  first  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1812  was  very  trying  to  me,  my  commanding  officer  had  en- 
thusiastic views  about  public  affairs  quite  different  from  mine.' 
On  the  other  hand,  he  sets  no  bound  to  his  hatred  and  contempt 
for  those  Prussians  who  from  patriotic  motives  joined  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  tried  to  seduce  their  countrymen  into  desertion. 
The  Prussian  contingent  was  attached  to  the  corps  d'armee  com- 
manded by  Macdonald,  which  remained  in  Courland  while  the 
bulk  of  the  army  made  the  march  to  Moscow.  When  calamity 
began  to  overtake  Napoleon,  Macdonald  began  to  feel  the  incon- 
venience which  arose  from  Torek's  stiff  resistance  to  French 
influence,  and  in  November  he  made  a  series  of  attempts  to  in- 
duce him  by  studied  injustice  and  insult  to  resign  his  command. 
Meanwhile  the  Marquis  Paulucci  became,  in  the  middle  of  that 
month,  Governor  of  Riga  for  the  Russians,  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  Yorck.  It  declared  Napoleon  to  be  near  his 
fall,  and  that  in  consequence  Prussia  was  now  in  a  position  to 
become  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  and  Yorck  himself 
to  become  the  liberator  of  his  country.  He  might  either  join 
the  Russians  and  take  Macdonald  prisoner,  or  he  might  witli- 
draw  his  troops  across  the  Memel  to  protect  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  cease  to  receive  orders  from  the  French.  It  fell  to  him  to 
play  the  glorious  part  of  the  immortal  Romana.  In  reply  (No- 
vember 20th),  Yorck  begs  the  Marquis  to  be  convinced  that  'he 
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noithor  kiunvs  nor  can  know  any  intcicst  Imt  (lial  of  his  \\\\\'^ 
n\u\  connti  V,  l>ut  Im'^TS  U'avi»  (o  ohscrvc  that  a  man  of  cxpcriiMU'o 
shonhl  never  |Mit  that,  sai-reil  interest  to  ha/.aid  l>v  inile|t(nilent, 
ov  pieinatnre  aelion,  ;nnl  adds  ihat  I  he  '  ]ii-eee(h'nt  ol  IJoniana  is 
not  applieahh',  since  he  knew  delinitelv  what  his  eoiiiili\  had  to 
expect  froMJ  the  ally  whom  h(^  joined  —  the  mailer  was  deeiihd 
ami  (h'l'laied — still  his  exploit  woidd  always  hi"  the  perfect 
example  of  loyalty,  seeieey,  and  foresii,dit  on  both  sides.'  In 
oilier  words,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Napoleon  wc  cannot  join 
Ivussiji  until  we  knt)W  whether  she  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to 
Prussia. 

At  this  lime  all  that  Yorck  knew  was  that  Napoleon's  enter- 
prisi'  had  failed.  It  was  not  till  December  8th  that  lie  learned 
by  :i  messen<rer  from  Wilna  that  the  Grand  Army  had  ceased  to 
exist.  This  fact,  joined  to  the  otluM*  fact,  which  was  certain 
from  the  nature  of  the  eanipaii^n,  that  the  Russian  armies  must 
be  almost  annihilated,  completely  altered  his  position.  Coin- 
niandintij  some  IS. 000  Prussian  troops  in  excellent  condition,  he 
was  really  in  a  manner  the  arbiter  of  the  situation.  If  he  joined 
the  Russians  he  would  not  come  as  a  beggar,  for  it  was  in  his 
power  either  to  complete  Napoleon's  defeat  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  check  the  Russians  in  their  victorious  career.  Meanwhile  he 
had  sent  Major  Seydlitz  on  the  r)th  to  Berlin  for  instructions. 
Seydlitz  reached  Berlin  about  the  loth,  Avhen  to  all  appearance 
the  King  had  not  yet  received  full  information  of  the  catastrophe. 
AVe  have  seen  liow,  and  for  what  reasons,  the  Prussian  court  did 
not  by  any  means  jump  at  the  plan  of  renewing  the  Russian 
alliance,  and  also  how  strangely  Napoleon  counted  upon  Frederick 
William's  fidelity.  Napoleon  had  written  to  the  King  from  Dres- 
den, '  While  I  beg  your  Majesty  at  this  moment  to  augment  your 
troops,  I  give  you  to  understand  how  great  is  my  confi<lence  in 
your  perseverance  in  the  system  you  have  adopted.  I  have  had 
i-eason  to  be  contented  through  the  whole  campaign  with  the 
behavior  of  your  troops.'  He  begged  the  King  to  establish  a 
cordon  in  Silesia  against  the  Russian  invasion,  and  intimated 
that  he  intended  to  name  Yorck  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In 
these  circumstances  it  seems  unlikely  that  Seydlitz  received 
definite  instructions  for  his  chief  to  desert  the  French  cause,  if 
he  even  carried  any  message  encouraging  him  to  take  such  a 
course,  —  the  story  is  that  the  King  bade  Yorck  act  'according 
to  circumstances.'     When   Seydlitz  returned  he  found  matters 
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much  altered  at  the  camp.  Yorck  was  now  at  Tauroggen,  some 
miles  from  Tilsit,  and  Macdonald  himself  was  in  Tilsit,  quartered, 
it  is  said,  in  the  same  house  which  Napoleon  had  occupied  in  his 
days  of  triumph  in  1807.  The  two  armies  had  been  separated 
during  their  retreat  out  of  Courland,  and  Russians  were  now 
before  and  behind  them.  As  early  as  the  18th  Macdonald  liad 
said  to  a  messenirer  who  told  him  of  Cossacks  met  here  and  Cos- 
sacks  seen  there,  '  Enfin  vous  me  direz  que  se  trouvent  des 
cosaques  an  bois  de  Boulogne  !•'  But  the  greatest  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  Yorck's  mind  ;  it  had  been  cansed  by  a  missive 
froui  Paulucci,  which  had  been  brought  by  Count  Friedrich 
Dohna  (son-in-law  of  Scliarnhorst)  on  the  morning  of  the  2()th. 
Paulucci  had  enclosed  a  letter  fi'om  the  Czar  containing  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  '  It  is  possible  that  General  Yorck  might  express 
a  wish,  on  the  return  of  his  courier  from  Berlin,  to  learn  my 
views  in  respect  to  the  advantages  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
reap  from  deciding  to  make  common  cause  with  me.  In  tliis 
case  you  are  to  answer  him  that  I  am  inclined  to  make  a  Treaty 
with  that  Prince  in  which  it  would  be  arranged,  and  I  would 
take  the  enjragement  to  him,  not  to  lay  down  my  arms  until  I 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  for  Prussia  an  aggrandizement  of  ter- 
ritory such  as  to  enable  her  to  resume  the  place  among  the 
Powers  of  Europe  which  she  had  before  the  war  of  1806.'  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  assurance  precisely  met  the  difficulty  which 
Yorck  had  pointed  out  in  liis  earlier  letter  to  Paulucci,  namely, 
that  he  did  not  know  by  any  positive  declaration  '  what  his 
country  had  to  expect  from  the  Russians,  if  he  should  join  them.' 
The  full  importance  of  the  Czar's  declaration  could  not  but  strike 
him :  and  it  could  not  escape  him  that  if  the  Czar  were  not 
received  as  a  friend  he  woukl  probably  become  an  invading 
enemy.  Friedrich  Dohna  and  Clausewitz  would  tell  liim  of  the 
strong  part}^  among  the  Russians  wlio  were  for  indemnifying 
Russia  at  Prussia's  expense,  and  foL-  advanciug  the  Russian 
frontier  to  the  Weichsel.  The  Czar  had  resisted  this  j^arty 
hitlierto,  but  he  would  have  an  excuse  for  giving  way,  or  perliaps 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  give  way,  if  no  step  were 
taken  on  tlie  Prussian  side  to  meet  him.  Without  the  help  of 
Prussia  he  could  not  dream  ■  of  liberatiug  Europe,  and  in  that 
case  he  must  seek  his  revenge  elsewhere;  and  where  could  he 
find  it  so  easily  as  by  s{)oiling  that  ally  of  Napoleon  who  might 
be  forgiven  for  helping  him  in  the  time  of  his  imperious  2)ride, 
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but  not  for  staiuliii'r  h\  liiin  in  his  Wfll-ili'sorvod  reverse  of 
fortiin«>? 

Siu'h  jM>rli;ij>s  wen'  tlie  rrllcctioiis  wliicli  led  Yorck  to  sIlth  <>ii 
Dt'eeinlier  oO  the  Convent ioii  of  'l':iuro<;Lren.  of  which  the  tame 
rosouiwh'il  throiiLrh  l^nropt\  ami  whii-h  liist  indicated  what  wci'e 
likely  to  he  the  eonsequeni-i-s  of  the  Knssian  disaster.  It  was 
stipidateil  that  the  I'lussian  anny  should  occupy  as  neutral  terri- 
tory the  district  between  Menu-l,  Tilsit,  and  th(>  llalT,  throuL^h 
which  liowever  Ivussian  troops  were  to  \n\  allowed  to  uiareli  lo 
Tilsit  and  from  Tilsit  to  IvJiiMi^sl)er<^,  that  it  should  occupy  this 
territ(M-y  until  onh>rs  should  conie  from  the  Kiu^;  and  that  if  the 
KiuLj  should  orih'r  it  to  rejoin  the  French,  it  slu)uld  not  serve 
ni^aiust  Russia  till  the  1st  of  March.  This  Convention  Yorck 
sii^ned  on  his  (nvn  resj)onsil)ility,  altliouLrh  hv  doiufj^  so  lie  evi- 
dt'utly.  in  the  existing  state  of  puhlic  feeliuLT,  took  the  foreijj^n 
policy  of  the  country  out  of  the  liand  of  tlie  King's  Government; 
for  how  was  it  possible  lor  the  King,  however  lie  might  wish  it, 
to  undo  such  an  act  once  done?  No  wonder  therefore  that  when 
his  ofhoers  poured  forth  their  enthusiasm  Yorck,  made  perhaps 
all  tlie  more  anxious  on  account  of  this  very  enthusiasm,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  '  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  young 
people,  but  my  old  head  feels  loose  upon  my  shoulders.' 

'J'he  effect  of  this  act  was  of  course  all  the  greater,  because 
Yorck  had  shown  so  much  antipathy  to  the  patriotic  party,  and 
had  pushed  to  an  extreme  the  duty  of  military  subordination. 
No  one  is  half  so  effective  in  iimovation,  when  he  sets  his  hand 
to  it.  as  the  strong  Conservative.  In  the  letter  to  the  King, 
■which  he  wrote  immediately  after  signing  the  Convention,  he 
gives  purely  military  reasons  for  doing  so:  '  Firmly  convinced 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Avhole  corps,  and  the  loss  of  its  whole 
artillery  and  baggage,  would  have  been  as  inevitable,  had  I 
marched  further,  as  it  was  in  the  Grand  Army,  I  considered 
that,  as  your  ^Majesty's  subject,  I  -was  bound  henceforth  to  think 
only  of  your  Majesty's  interest,  and  no  longer  of  that  of  your 
ally,  for  whom  the  corps  would  have  been  simply  sacrificed,  with- 
out being  able  to  render  him  any  more  real  help  in  his  situation.' 
But  a  few  days  after,  writing  from  Tilsit  on  January  3,  he  uses 
language  which  was  very  new  to  him  and  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Stein's  party.  '  Your  Majesty  knows  me  as 
a  quiet  cold  person  who  does  not  concern  himself  with  politics. 
As  long  as  every  thing  went  on  in  its  usual  course,  every  faithful 
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servant  hud  to  folloAV  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  that  was  his 
duty.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  brought  about  a 
completely  new  situation,  and  it  is  equally  a  duty  to  make  use  of 
this  situation,  which  will  not  return.  I  speak  here  the  language 
of  an  old  and  faithful  servant ;  this  language  is  that  of  almost  the 
ichole  nation.  Your  Majesty's  declaration  will  give  new  life  and 
enthusiasm  to  us  all ;  we  shall  all  fight  like  genviine  old  Prussians, 
and  your  Majesty's  throne  will  be  established  firmly  and  unshak- 
ably  for  the  future.'  Thus  enthusiasm  is  to  be  called  in  as  well 
as  duty,  and  the  King's  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  by  his  following 
the  wishes  of  his  people. 

Stein's  great  power  of  innovation  also  grew  out  of  the  deep 
roots  which  connected  him  with  the  past ;  the  difference  was  that 
he  went  back,  not  merely  to  the  Prussian  past  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  to  the  German  past  of  the  other  great  Fredericks  of 
the  line  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  now  hastens  up  to  give  one  of 
those  rude  and  powerful  shocks  of  which  he  possessed  the  secret. 
He  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  evening  of  January  5,  his  carriage, 
as  Arndt  describes  it,  placed  on  a  sledge,  Arndt  himself  by  his 
side,  two  servants  in  front,  an  Imperial  Chasseur  riding  in  front 
and  another  behind,  all  the  bells  of  St.  Petersburg  ringing  for 
evening  prayers  as  they  left  the  city  behind  them.  A  sad  scene 
awaited  them  at  Pskov  where  they  halted  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th.  It  was  one  of  the  centimes  of  the  German  Legion,  and  liere 
lay  Count  Chasot,  its  commander  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
the  patriotic  party,  dying  of  hospital  fever.  He  was  already  un- 
conscious, and  the  party,  when  thej  were  admitted  to  see  him, 
were  warned  to  avoid  taking  his  breath.  Arndt  took  his  hand, 
but  Stein  bade  him  farewell  with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead,  as  it 
were  in  the  name  of  Germany.  On  they  drove,  coming  soon  out 
upon  the  road,  along  which  the  French  retreat  had  passed.  The 
sledge  passed  now  and  again  over  corpses ;  corpses  of  men  and 
hoi'ses  were  strewn  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  the  cot- 
tages the}''  passed  had  lost  roofs  and  windows,  or  had  been  burnt. 
One  of  the  two  servants  sitting  in  front  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  sledge  and  marched  between  Arndt  and  the  other  servant, 
to  prevent  his  becoming  unconscious  from  the  cold,  and  Arndt 
thought  it  highly  characteristic  of  Stein,  that  he  insisted  upon 
getting  out  to  help  in  spite  of  the  doctor  and  his  gout.  Wilna 
was  reached  on  the  11th  ;  here  they  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  which 
all  the  furniture  had  been  knocked  to  pieces,  and  in  the  courtyard 
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of  a  JUonnsttTv  i-losr  l>y  tlicv  saw  a  sort  of  |>\  raiuiil  of  corpses  as 
hij^li  as  till'  tliird  story  and  ficv.cn  to<;t'tlifr.  l''roin  W'iliia  Stein 
Avritt's  to  his  wife:  '  WC  sec  nolliiiiL;  luit  wa-^ons  full  of  (•i)i|)S('s, 
wliii'li  aiv  fiMUitl  oil  tilt'  Iiii^li  road  partly  eaten  li\  wolves,  or  :iro 
oaiiie»l  out  of  the  hospitals  (  in  Wilna  alone  there  are  15,00')  in 
the  hospitals ),  or  ij^ani^s  of  jnisoners  in  la^s,  hollow-eyed,  with 
hliu'-ixrey  skin,  awaitiii}^  death  in  sullen  silence.  These  wrcLches 
scatter  ju'stilence  wlicrcver  (hey  i-onie.' 

From  the  time  of  theif  stav  in  Wilna  Anidt.  <:ives  an  aiiec- 
dote. 

A  Gennan  ollieer  is  announced  to  \  isit  Stein,  and  a  line-lookin<r 
man  in  tlu'  uniform  of  a  i'^'cnch  ollieer  of  cuirassiers  enters.  lie 
introduces  himself  as  the  son  of  an  ollieial,  v.  Mosel,  in  Cleve,  the 
iieiLrhborhood  so  well  kiuiwn  to  Stein.  Stein  r(;coji;nizes  the  iianie 
at  once,  — '  Your  father  was  a  fine  fidlow  ;  pray  sit  down  '  —  ami 
ofTers  him  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Then  the  visitor  ex]dains  his 
l»usiness.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  a  Prussian  re<,ninent, 
which  had  been  disbanded  after  the  disasters  of  1806.  Tired  of 
inaction,  when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  he  had  ajiplied  for  a 
commission  and  had  made  some  camixiigns  in  Spain,  till  his  rei^i- 
ment  had  been  ordered  into  Poland  ami  then  led  into  Russia. 
He  went  on  Mith  his  story  witliout  noticing  the  changed  expres- 
sion of  Stein's  face,  until  he  concluded  by  saying,  with  a  deep 
bow,  '  I  and  my  unfortunate  comrades  have  heard  with  pleasure 
that  your  Excellency  is  come  to  Russia  to  look  after  the  unfortu- 
nate Germans.  A  lot  of  us  are  prisoners  here,  and  we  are  dying 
miseral)ly  of  hunger,  ill-treatment  and  filth.  We  hope  your 
Excellency  will  take  ])ity  on  us.'  Stein  broke  out:  'Yes,  Sir,  I 
should  be  glad  to  ludj)  Germans,  all  Germans  in  distress,  but  I 
am  not  come  here  to  help  Germans  of  quality  who  offer  them- 
selves voluntarily  for  pastime  to  help  a  tyrant  to  plunder  and 
subdue  a  gallant  and  free  people.  Begone :  men  take  very  dif- 
ferent I'oads  in  this  world,  but  our  roads  are  as  different  as  possi- 
ble, for  mine  leads  to  Germany  and  yours  to  Siberia  ! '  The 
handsome  cuirassier  went  crest-fallen  away. 

At  Wilna  Arndt  remained  for  a  few  days  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  luf^rajje  from  St.  Petersburfj,  while  Stein  set  off  for  the  head- 
quarters  of  Kutusoff,  where  Alexander  was  then  to  be  found. 
These  were  at  Suvalki,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  wdiere  Stein 
arrived  on  the  next  dav,  the  16th.  A  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  was  now  to  be  solved.     Once  more  the  history  brings 
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US  to  the  verge  of  that  Province  which  by  some  destiny  was  the 
scene  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  in  that  age, 
tlie  Province  of  East  Prussia.  Hither  the  war  had  rolled  in 
1806,  soon  after  the  first  great  defeats  had  been  suffered  in  Saxon 
territory.  Here  had  been  fought  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land ;  here  had  been  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit;  here  at 
Memel  Frederick  William  liad  held  his  Court,  and  he  had  re- 
moved it  afterwards  to  the  capital  of  the  same  Province,  to 
Konigsberg.  It  was  in  the  distress  of  this  Province  that  the 
legislation  of  Stein  had  had  its  beginning.  And  now  it  was 
evident  that  the  decisive  question  of  the  relations  between 
Prussia  and  Russia  must  be  decided  on  the  same  ground.  Yorck 
himself  was  by  this  time  at  Konigsberg,  and  the  advancing  Rus- 
sian troops  were  in  possession  of  Memel.  But  the  King  was 
now  at  Berlin,  and  had  received  only  vague  information  about 
the  extent  of  the  French  disaster  long  after  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Province  had  derived  the  most  certain  and  vivid  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  crowds  of  frozen  fugitives,  haunted  at  every  mo- 
ment by  the  dread  of  imaginary  Cossacks,  who  tottered  into 
their  towns.  Orders  came  from  Berlin,  they  remarked,  which 
refen-ed  to  a  retreating  army,  whereas  no  such  army,  properly 
speaking,  existed.  Again,  while  hatred  of  the  F'rench  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Russians  were  universal  in  the  Province,  so  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  restrain  the  people  from  giving  em- 
j)hatic  expression  to  both,  and  while  the  Russian  generals  were 
making  their  appeals  to  tliese  feelings  and  calling  the  people  to 
arms  against  Napoleon,  the  distant  King  was  still  Naj)oleon's 
ally,  still  at  war  with  Russia,  and  Macdonald  had  actually 
marched  into  Tilsit  after  defeating  the  Russians  by  the  help  of 
Prussian  soldiers,  as  late  as  December  2Gtli.  It  was  evident  that 
most  serious  complications  might  arise  if  this  ambiguous  rela- 
tion between  the  two  States  should  be  allowed  to  continue  much 
longer. 

After  his  long  solitary  drive  through  the  Lithuanian  forests. 
Stein  must  have  felt  himself  on  his  arrival  at  Kutusoff's  head- 
quarters plunged  rather  suddenly  into  the  most  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Kutusoff  had  just  received  from  Yorck  an 
energetic  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians  at 
JNIemel.  Paulucci  had  taken  possession  of  that  town  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.     He  had  created  a  Commandant,   Colonel  Ekesparre, 
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and  ail  IiittMulant.  l-'oflkcrsalinu  aiul  tlii'sc  onicci-s  liad  laid  their 
liaiids  upon  the  puldii-  iiimicNs,  linit'd  rates  for  tlie  Ivussiaii  i^ov- 
enuneiit,  laid  an  end'ai'^o  on  the  I'lii.ssian  ships  in  the  luulior, 
and  torl'idden  tiie  dllicials  ot  tin-  town  lo  iioM  ;inv  eoninumiea- 
tion  with  the  loeal  I'riissiaii  i^on  iTnnu'nt  al  ( liindiinnen,  the 
CtMitre  ot"  the  l)i>triet.  liesitles  'Wtrek,  the  i'lcsident  of  tho 
nistriet,  who  was  no  other  than  Sehiiii,  had  also  interli-ri'd  hy 
seiidini^  an  ollieial  to  I^kesparic  with  a  |)rotesl  a;^fainst  tiies(», 
proeeediiij^s,  and  Stein  now  n-eeived  a  letter  from  Sehiin,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  disai^reeahle  alTair  at  Meimd  and  do- 
mandiniX  that  he  would  ohtaln  satisfaction  Ironi  the  ("/,ar  for  the 
insult  (lone  to  the  Kind's  tjfovernnienl .  So  at  least  Seiiiiii  tells 
US  tliat  he  wrote,  and  he  would  have  us  helieNe  that  he  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  tliat  if  satisfaction  were  not  ^iven  'he  should 
be  forced  to  raise  the  country  against  the  Russians.'  It  is  cer- 
tain at  any  rate  tliat  tluue  reigned  in  the  I'rovinee  u  most  dan- 
gerous confusion.  The  King  for  the  French,  the  peoj)le  for 
the  Russians,  some  of  the  officials  against  both  ;  and  meanwhile 
the  Russian  armies  already  in  the  Province,  and  some  divisions 
advanced  beyond  it  to  the  Weichsel ! 

In  these  circumstances  then  Stein  devised  and  probably 
draughted  the  following  remarkable  document,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  signature  of  the  Czar:  — 

We  Alexander  the  First  by  the  Grace  of  God  Emperor  ami  Autocrat  of 
all  tlie  Kussias,  &c.  make  known  by  these  presents  tliat,  wlieieas  East  and 
West  Prussia  are  in  course  of  occupation  by  our  troops,  and  are  thereby 
separated  from  tlie  cfntral  point  of  tlieir  Districts  since  Our  relations  to  His 
^hijesty  the  King  of  Prussia  remain  still  unsettled,  We  have  considered  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  take  provisional  measuivs  of  oversiglit  and  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  guide  the  Provincial  Autliorities  and  make  the  resources  of 
the  country  available  in  favor  of  the  good  cause. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  have  commissioned  and  do  commission  by 
these  presents  the  Baron  Ileiniich  Friedrich  Carl  vom  Stein,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  tlie  Red  Eagle,  to  resort  to  Konigsberg  and  there  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  condition  of  tlie  country  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  its  resouices  in 
military  force  and  money  for  the  maintenance  of  our  undertakings  against 
the  French  armies.  Furthermore  we  commission  him  to  see  tliat  the  rev- 
enues of  the  land  occupied  be  faithfully  administered  in  accordance  witli  the 
above-mentioned  object,  that  the  property  of  the  French  and  of  their  allies 
be  sequestrated,  and  tliat  the  arming  of  the  Landwehr  and  Landsturni  be 
an'anged  iu  the  shortest  possible  time  according  to  the  plans  designed  and 
approved  in  the  year  1808  by  His  ilajesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  that  tiie 
necessary  supplies  of  provision  and  means  of  transport  for  the  army  fellow 
with  order  and  expedition.     For  this  purpose  We  give  full  power  to  the 
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above-named  Baron  vom  Stein  to  adopt  all  means  which  he  may  hold  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  this  commission,  to  avail  himself  of  the  officials 
who  may  seem  to  him  the  most  adapted  to  carry  our  purposes  into  effect,  to 
dismiss  those  whom  he  shall  hold  incompetent  or  ill-disposed,  but  to  set 
watch  on,  and  even  to  cause  to  be  arrested,  such  as  excite  suspicion.  We 
confer  upon  him  the  riglit  of  causing  his  office  to  be  represented  by  a  man  iu 
whom  he  may  confide.  His  mission  will  dftermine  at  the  moment  when  we 
shall  iiave  effected  a  definitive  arrangement  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  Then 
shall  the  administration  of  the  Province  be  given  back  to  him,  and  the  Baron 
vom  Stein  shall  return  to  us.  Furthermore  we  promise  by  Our  Imperial 
Word  to  ratify  all  which  shall  be  decreed  and  executed  iu  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent plenary  commission.  In  attestation  of  this  we  have  signed  this  our  full 
power  and  caused  it  to  be  sealed  with  our  small  seal.  Given  at  Raczki  on 
the  Gth  (i.e.  the  18th)  of  January  of  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,  iu  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

[L.  S.]  (with  his  own  hand)   Alexander. 

Stein  seems  to  have  said  nothing  to  Arndt  about  tlie  formi- 
dable document  he  had  in  his  pocket,  when  the  two  travellers  met 
again  the  next  day  at  Lyck,  on  Prussian  ground,  Arndt  coming 
from  Wilna,  Stein  with  the  Emperor  through  Raczki  from 
Suvalki.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  observed  that  of  all  the  scenes  which 
immediately  follow,  among  the  most  curious,  anxious  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Prussia,  Arndt  though  present  seems  to 
see  nothing.  He  sees  indeed  the  personages,  and  can  describe 
how  they  looked,  but  beyond  this  he  sees  only  the  snow  and  the 
misery  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  food.  He  seems  hardly  to 
know  what  happened  in  Lyck,  for  though  he  remarks  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  there,  he  does  not  say  that  he  made 
here  his  solemn  entry,  and  was  received  with  a  gushing  speech 
by  the  Superintendent  Gusevius  (called  by  Schrhi's  friend  Schulz 
the  reverend  young-old  Gusevius),  and  that  when  the  speaker 
said,  '  You  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  bless,'  the  Czar  broke  in, 
'  No,  I  am  the  friend  of  your  King  and  the  people,'  and  pressed 
the  old  man's  hand.  On  the  next  day  Stein,  with  the  faithful 
poet  by  his  side,  set  out  upon  his  mission  to  Konigsberg.  The 
next  night  they  were  in  Schon's  house  at  Gumbinnen,  where,  to 
recruit,  I  suppose,  after  so  many  hardships,  they  delayed  two 
whole  days.  Sclion  and  Stein  must  have  had  at  that  moment 
pressing  matters  indeed  to  talk  of,  but  Arndt  seems  to  have 
heard  only  ordinary,  though  animated,  conversation.  Schon 
described  the  flight  of  the  French  through  his  district,  how 
their  officers,  when  they  had  been  quartered  upon  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  were   afraid  to   use  their  tickets  and 
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jirofcrit'il  to  pay  \u'j;]\  for  a  poor  lodLjiiiLj  in  (lu>  lioiiso  of  a  tradcs- 
maii,  fi-arini;  for  tlifir  lives  from  tlu'  poi)iila(ioii  tlicy  liad  treated 
so  ill.  Scliiiii  tlioiiLjlit  lliat  if  he  ordcri'd  llie  t  ruiiipcls  to  lilow 
and  rai.Ni'd  tlie  I'rv  of  Ivill!  Kill!  not  a  {''rmclinian  would  liavo 
ever  seen  apiin  the  other  side  of  (he  W'eiehsel.  '  WHn  did  not 
you  do  so  then?'  exelainied  Slein.  '  Nav,  I  do  not  think  noii 
would  have  done  so,  anLjry  as  you  can  bo  upon  oeeasion,' 
replied  Sehiin.  '  I  thiidv  I  should  have  given  orders  to  blow,' 
said  the  other,  antl  the  two  old  friends  laujj^hed.  'J'his  was  all 
that  the  innocent  Avanu-hearted  observer  could  overhear.  On 
the  21st  of  January,  accordin<^  to  Arndt,  the  22nd  accordinjjj  to 
Pertz,  Stein  n'-eiilereil  IvI'migsberg,  the  very  town  from  which 
he  had  ruled  Prussia  as  <a  dictator  little  more  than  four  years 
befoie.  This  time  too  he  came  with  very  full  powers,  but 
strangely  enough  they  were  2>owers  from  the  Czar  of  Russia.    * 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   ESTATES   OF   KONIGSBERG. 

Yorck's  Convention,  and  Stein's  appearance  at  Konigsberg 
with  a  Russian  Commission  to  arm  the  Province  against  Napoleon, 
were  decisive  steps  taken  towards  re-establishing  the  old  alliance 
of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  they  were  steps  taken  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  Prussian  King  and  Government.  So  far  they 
resemble  each  other,  but  when  we  compare  them  more  closely 
we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  acts  is  very 
dii?ei-ent.  Yorck  acts  as  a  Prussian  subject  of  the  most  devoted 
loyalty,  and  if  he  travels  beyond  the  letter  of  his  military  duty 
does  so  with  anguish  of  heart,  and  only  because  he  believes  that 
in  his  exceptional  situation  he  can  in  no  other  way  perform  that 
duty  in  the  spirit.  The  army  of  Prussia  had  been  reduced  to  a 
vei'y  small  force,  and  the  corps  which  Yorck  commanded  was 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State.  Yorck's  Con- 
vention might  be  represented  as  saving  it  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  with  the  Grand  Army.  It  is  true  that  this  military 
justification  was  not  quite  sufficient,  for  Yorck  could  not  make 
out  the  danger  from  the  Russians  to  be  serious,  and  his  superior 
officer  Macdonald  was  able  after  Yorck's  defection  to  lead  home 
the  much  smaller  force  which  remained  to  him.  It  was  not 
therefore  possible  altogether  to  divest  Yorck's  act  of  a  j)olitical 
character.  But  then  the  circumstances  were  wholly  unprece- 
dented ;  for  who  could  reckon  upon  the  total  destruction  of  so 
vast  an  army  commanded  by  the  most  successful  of  leaders  ? 
Knowing  himself  to  be  neither  one  of  Stein's  party  nor  a  poli- 
tician at  all,  Yorck  could  not  help  supposing  that  what  forced 
itself  upon  his  own  mind  as  the  manifest  interest  of  the  country 
would  appear  such  to  the  Government  likewise,  and  if  this 
should  prove  the  case  inaction  on  his  part  at  that  critical  moment 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  political  act,  for  it  would  hamper  the 
King's  measures  in  the  most  serious  manner.  Macdonald's 
division,  including  Yorck's  corps,  was  now  the  most  considerable 
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ft)ivi'  It'ft  oil  tlu>  military  i-lii'ss-board,  and  if  it  slioiiltl  roniain 
dofidrtllv  aiiti-Riissian.  it  iniLrlit  coiiiniit  Prussia  licyoiid  recall  to 
the  Frt'iudi  alliaiUH'.  In  tlu'si'  i-ircuinstanccs,  and  rcccivinj^  at 
tlu»  last  MKMUcnt  a  nu>ssa<;o  from  tlic  KinLT  wliiidi  mi^rlit  Ix*  con- 
st rncd  as  IcavinLr  liini  free,  \  lUck  took  an  in(le|)endent  decision. 
ICven  then  he  derided  as  little  as  he  enultl.  U>v  he  did  not  join  tjio 
Knssiaiis,  and  he  left  it  still  open  to  the  Kin<^  to  order  liini  I'.ick 
to  his  post  ill  the  army  of  France.  Tims  his  act  was  one  w  hieli 
on  the  theory  of  military  snhordination  itself  intelligently  inter- 
preted, mii^ht  he  held  justiliahle,  if  not  ohli<;atory,  and  Vorck 
accompanied  it  with  ahject  apf)logies  and  almost  unnecessary 
ofTers  to  lay  'his  old  head,'  which  after  all  was  only  fifty-three 
years  old,  at  his  Majesty's  feet. 

The  act  of  Stein  is  altogether  different.  If  we  take,  as  we 
may  fairly  take,  the  words  of  the  Full  Power  as  his  own  words, 
■we  see  that  he  does  not  provisionally,  or  under  the  [)retext  of 
exce])tional  circumstances  leavinj^  him  no  choice,  take  a  step 
which  he  feels  sui-e  the  King  himself  would  take  if  he  were  on 
the  spot,  and  take  it  in  such  a  way  that  if  this  should  prove  to 
liave  been  a  mistake  it  may  be  revoked  afterwards.  On  the 
contrary,  he  dictates  in  the  most  imperious  manner  what  the 
King's  policy  is  to  be.  There  is  'a  good  cause'  for  which 
the  nation  is  to  take  up  arms,  and  it  is  assumed  throughout  that 
this  policy  is  to  be  adopted  without  reference  to  the  King's  a]> 
proval.  No  doubt  a  future  arrangement  with  the  King  is  contem- 
plated, and  Stein's  commission  is  to  determine  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  is  made,  but  evidently  the  arrangement  contem- 
plated is  not  any  arrangement  Avhich  the  King  in  the  exercise  of 
his  free-will  may  agree  to,  but  merely  an  arrangement  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Prussia  is  to  carry  on  war  against  France.  For 
before  the  arrangement  is  made  Stein  is  to  call  out  the  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm,  that  is,  not  merely  to  prepare  the  means  of  war, 
but  to  create  a  popular  power  which  would  dictate  to  the  King. 
Such  a  measure  is  parallel  to  the  calling  out  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers in  1782,  or  the  creation  of  the  National  Guard  in  France; 
it  is  a  measure  which  announces,  and  is  intended  to  announce,  to 
the  King  that  on  this  question  of  national  independence  the 
nation  were  prepared  to  go  forward,  if  necessary,  without  him. 
We  remember  that  early  in  1811,  Ompteda  suspected  that  the 
War  Party,  which  he  said  'was  in  constant  communication  Avith 
the   ex-Minister  vom  Stein,'  were  disposed  '  to  car'-y  out  their 
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plans,  if  necessary,  in  tlie  revolutionary  fasliion,  and  overthrow 
every  one  who  would  oppose  them.' 

But  we  have  also  noted  in  what  sense  the  word  '  revolutionary  ' 
is  here  to  be  understood.  If  Stein  treats  the  Prussian  jNIonarcliy 
somewhat  unceremoniously  it  is  not  from  any  want  either  of  the 
sense  of  public  duty  or  of  respect  for  established  institutions, 
for  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind  was  towards  loyalty  and  piety 
towards  the  past,  so  that  Radicals  thought  him  a  prejudiced  Con- 
servative. But  in  his  view  duty  to  Prussia  and  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  secondary  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  a  larger  country  and 
to  a  more  anfcient  authority,  that  half-ideal  Germany  with 
Avhich  his  birth  connected  him.  Probably  he  had  grown  tired 
of  Avatching  the  abject  humiliation  of  the  Prussian  Court,  and 
the  King's  last  helpless  surrender  to  Napoleon,  in  March,  1812, 
was  the  sort  of  act  which  Stein,  particularly  as  he  was  ill- 
informed  about  the  details  of  it,  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  for- 
give. Meanwhile  he  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  wliat 
he  had  witnessed  in  Russia.  That  scene  in  Moscow,  'elevating, 
inspiring,'  remained  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Since  that  he 
had  seen  the  rising  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  miglity  over- 
throw of  the  tyrant.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  Germany 
as  there  was  a  Russia  —  that  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  State 
which  should  not  be  a  mere  State,  but  should  be  also  a  nation 
and  a  Church  ?  In  this  second  period  of  his  public  life  lie  seems 
to  know  only  of  Germany,  and  to  have  almost  forgotten  Prussia. 

What  Stein  did  in  Konigsberg  with  his  Russian  Commission 
"we  shall  see.  There  were  many  who  were  startled  at  tlie  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  the  Czar  and  in  the  Russians,  and  he  in- 
curred blame,  though  perhaps  less  at  the  time  than  after  his 
death.  But  the  oue  man  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  for- 
give him  for  bringing  into  Pmissia  such  a  document  was  Frederick 
William.  Accordingly  we  soon  meet  with  marks  of  tlie  deep 
offence  that  had  been  taken  at  Court,  and  though  the  success  of 
the  war  and  the  glorious  revival  of  Prussia  in  these  years  covered 
all  by-gones,  so  that  Stein  received  honors  from  the  Prussian 
Government  after  tlie  Peace,  yet  he  remains  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  a  distance  from  public  affairs  in  Prussia ;  he  is  never 
more  employed  in  important  business  by  the  Government. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  view  which  Stein, 
Laving  the  character  he  had,  took  of  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis, 
and  we  should  not  only  understand,  but  fully  approve  it,  if  we 
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found  liiin  ri-^lit  in  iv^aitlini^  the  Kin;^"s  (lovcrnnicnt  as  ;i  con- 
tiMnplil'lt'  set  of  slaves  wlioni  notliiuL;  Itnt  a  kind  of  Tori-c  could 
rouse  to  aelion.  This  view  was  so  far  reasoiialilc.  that  it  seems 
to  jiave  been  shared  hv  another  observer  e(|iially  clever  and 
equallv  interesteil  in  knowing;  the  truth,  viz.  Napoleon  himself. 
His  letter  from  Dresden,  in  which  he  (expresses  his  fidl  conli- 
tlenco  in  the  Kintj's  lidi'lity,  has  been  (pn)ted.  In  the  same  tone 
writes  Murat,  now  in  command  of  the  I'cmains  of  the  (Jrand 
Armv,  on  Deci-mher  lli^th.  to  announce  to  the  King  Macdonald's 
safe  arrival  in  'IMlsit.  On  .laiuiary  7th,  Narhonne  su<^;j;ested  to 
IIarilenl»er<;,  evidently  actinjj;  hy  inslruclion.  thatf  nothing  would 
servo  so  inucdi  to  consolidate  (he  alliance  of  France  and  I'lussia 
as  the  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  with  a  IJeauharnais,  or  with 
one  of  Murat's  daughters  I  Of  course  a  rude  shock  was  given 
to  this  excessive  confidence  by  the  news  of  the  Convention  of 
Tauroggen.  which  was  brought  to  St.  Marsan  by  a  courier  while 
he  was  dining  with  Ilardenberg  on  Januar}'  4th.  Napoleon  in 
particular  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  occurrence.  He 
made  it  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  a  Senatns  Consulte  which 
authorized  the  calling  out  of  350,000  men  (January  12th),  and 
three  days  after  he  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  conversation  with  Kruse- 
marck.  *  It  was  a  great  j^olitical  event.  .  .  .  It  was  the  worst 
occurrence  that  could  hajipen  I'  He  went  on  to  betray  that  he 
had  in  his  view  at  that  moment  all  that  actually  followed.  '  If 
the  Emperor  Alexander,'  he  said, '  does  not  rest  content  with  the 
successes  he  has  had,  if  he  crosses  the  Weichsel,  he  will  make 
the  same  mistake  that  I  made  in  the  last  campaign.  I  believe 
he  will  make  it,  since  I  have  heard  that  he  has  named  that  Stein 
and  Rostopchin  Ministers,  and  listens  to  their  suggestions.' 
When  Xapoleon  mentions  Stein  we  always  seem  to  see  his  lips 
suddenly  tighten,  and  we  notice  in  liis  language  that  kind  of 
forced  forbearance  which  it  is  natural  to  use  in  speaking  of  a 
mortal  enemy.  But  this  flash  of  insight  soon  passed  away,  and 
left  Napoleon  as  usual  blind  to  the  popular  forces  and  alive  only 
to  the  pei'sonal  weakness  of  Frederick  William,  upon  which  in- 
deed he  had  counted  for  ten  or  twelve  years  and  had  never  yet 
found  it  fail  him.  A  week  later  he  is  writing  to  Eugene,  who 
has  just  succeeded  Murat,  that  the  King  must  furnish  more 
troops,  particularly  cavalry,  that  Prussia  is  to  support  his  left 
flank  and  the  Saxons  at  Glogau  his  right.  He  hopes  to  cross 
the  Niemen  again  in  August.     Again,  on  the  29th,  be  says  to 
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Prince  Hatzfeld  (who  had  just  been  sent  from  Berlin,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  representative  of  the  French  party 
in  Prussia),  that  there  must  be  the  closest  uni(m  between  himself 
and  the  King,  that  Euro[)e  must  be  convinced  that  intri<^ues  avail 
nothing  against  this  alliance  and  that  momentary  successes 
of  the  enemy  cannot  shake  the  firmness  of  his  allies.  Accord- 
ingly the  King  must  not  do  this  and  must  not  do  that  — 
and  we  see  that  he  is  still  thinking  of  Frederick  William 
as  a  slave  from  whom  no  resistance  and  even  no  indigna- 
tion is  to  be  expected.  On  the  3rd  of  February  we  find  liim 
complaining  impatiently  that  'Prussia  does  nothing  when  she 
ought  to  be  joining  us  in  defending  her  territory  against  the 
llu.ssians  and  atoning  for  the  treason  of  Yorck.  There  are  2000 
horse  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortresses  of  Silesia  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  us  instead  of  helping  us  to  protect  their 
country!'  Does  Napoleon,  we  ask  in  perplexity,  suppose  that 
the  Prussians  and  the  King  of  Prussia  are  not  human  beings  ; 
does  he  think  that  they  have  no  memory  for  wrongs  and  no 
desire  to  be  free,  or  that  they  cannot  calculate  how  much  less 
formidable  he  has  become  since  he  threw  away  his  whole  invinci- 
ble army  ?  If  Napoleon  was  so  blinded,  he  had  the  excuse  that 
he  had  studied  human  nature  as  it  showed  itself  in  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  and  in  Dalberg,  or  ni  Haugwitz  and  Lombard 
and  Kalkreuth. 

Stein  then  w^as  fully  kept  in  countenance  by  Napoleon  in  his 
contempt  for  the  Prussian  Government.  Moreover  what  he 
learned  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  that  Government  when  he 
arrived  in  Konigsbei'g  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  change 
his  opinion.  The  Convention  of  Tauroggen  had  been  followed, 
not  indeed,  as  had  been  expected,  by  the  caf)ture  of  IVIacdonald 
M'itli  all  the  forces  remaining  to  him,  and  perhaps  also  of  all  the 
remaining  French  troops  in  the  Province,  if  not  also  by  the 
capture  of  Danzig;  this  had  not  happened  because  the  Russian 
force  was  really  much  less  strong  than  was  supposed  ;  but  it  had 
been  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Konigsberg  by  the  French. 
Yorck  had  entered  Konigsberg,  where  he  had  been  welcomed  on 
January  9th  with  a  great  demonstration  from  the  students  of  the 
University,  their  spokesman  being  one  Hans  Auerswald,  whose 
murder  in  the  Frankfurt  riots'  of  1848  many  of  us  remember. 
On  the  next  day  news  arrived  in  the  town  that  the  King  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  Convention  and  had  sent  an  otfieer  to  arrest 
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Yoivk.  l>ut  tliat  lliis  ofluM-r,  Xnt/miT.  li:i<l  Imtu  stt>]»|)tMl  l>y  llto 
Kussiaiis.  This  \\:isa  LTicat  (liscdui'am'iiit'lit  Idr  ^  (HcU,  luit  llui 
juinouiuM'im-iil  was  not  ollirial,  and  on  the  lltli  Kliist.  his  sciond 
in  conunantl,  whom  he  ha<l  sent  to  the  (V.ar  at,  W'ilna,  ret iiincil 
uith  tlu*  most  Ihittnin^  nifssa;^»'s  and  pioniiscs.  ^dick  accoid- 
in^lv,  as  Kli'ist  n'fns«-d  to  takr  thi«  connnand  in  liis  stcail,  look 
oouiaLT*'  to  rrtain  his  post  in  spite  of  tin-  Kin^"^s  decision.  (  )n 
the  l^lth  he  w  lote  his  (h-teiniinal  ion  to  retraid  t  he  K  ImlC  as  arl  in;^ 
under  const laint.  '  (  )iii'  eiieni\  onl\'  ;^ains  lime  liy  our  (h'hay  ; 
we  lose  it  ;  evei\  moment  tor  ns  is  an  ini'Voeal»le  loss.  W'llh 
bleedinij  heart  I  Imrst  tin*  hond  of  ohedience  and  wa<^e  war  on 
mv  own  aet'onnt.  The  army  wants  war  with  I'^rance,  the  peoph; 
•wants  it,  ami  so  tloes  the  Kinj^,  hut  the  KiuLj  lias  no  free  will. 
The  army  nnist  make  his  will  free.  I  will  shortly  he  at  IJerlin 
and  i>n  the  ILlhe  with  oO.OOO  men.  There  I  will  say  to  the  Kin<:j: 
Here,  Sire,  is  vour  army,  and  here  is  my  old  head  ;  I  will  will- 
ingly  lay  it  at  the  Kin<;'s  feet,  but  Yorck  refuses  to  be  judged 
ami  condemued  by  a  Mui'at.' 

This  was  Torek's  position  when  Stein  arrived.  He  Avas  still 
in  command  of  the  corps,  and  in  virtue  of  a  commission  received 
from  IJerlin  just  before  the  signing  of  the  Convention  he  had  a  gen- 
eral control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  But  two  days  after 
Stein's  arrival  came  the  Berlin  new-spapers  of  the  19th,  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  King's  orders  which  were  to  have  been 
brought  by  Natzmer.  '  The  King  has  felt  the  deepest  displeas- 
ure on  receiving  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  capitulation 
of  Torek's  corps,  and  faithfully  observing  his  engagements  to 
France,  not  only  does  not  ratify  the  Convention,  but  also  forth- 
with decrees  (1)  that  the  Command  of  the  Prussian  troops  be 
immediately  taken  from  General  Yorck  and  given  to  General 
Kleist ;  (2)  that  General  Yorck  be  immediately  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  Court  ^lartial ;  (3)  that  General  Massenbach, 
who  had  given  his  adhesion  to  the  cajiitulation,  be  also  suspended 
and  brought  to  account ;  lastly  (4)  that  the  troops  themselves, 
in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  concluded  with  France,  remain  at 
the  sole  disposition  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  his  deputy  the 
King  of  Naples.'  '  His  Majesty,'  so  the  announcement  concluded, 
'  has  been  deeply  giieved  that  a  corps  cC  armee  which  has  given 
throughout  the  campaign  so  manj'  proofs  of  tried  valor  and  fidel- 
ity has  been  rendered  inactive  at  so  decisive  a  moment.  His 
Majesty  has  sent  the  Prince  v.  Hatzfeid  to  Paris,  to  lay  before 
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his  august  ally  the  necessary  explanations  in  respect  to  this  un- 
expected and  most  painful  occurrence.' 

Frederick  William  again !  Such  probably  was  Stein's  reflec- 
tion, and  such  is  likely  to  be  that  of  the  reader  who  has  followed 
the  long  series  of  that  King's  concessions  from  the  time  of  the 
War  of  the  Second  Coalition.  And  yet  in  this  instance  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  reflection  is  just.  The  position  of  the  King 
at  the  moment  when  this  order  was  issued  was  really  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  To  have  ratified  the  Convention  would  have 
been,  so  it  was  certain  from  the  language  held  by  St.  Marsan,  to 
have  broken  with  France,  and  whatever  the  King's  ultimate  in- 
tentions might  be  he  could  scarcely  do  this  at  once.  Around 
him  at  Berlin  there  were  12,000  French  troops,  and  not  2,000 
Prussian  troops  to  withstand  them.  In  the  fortresses  of  the 
Weichsel,  Oder,  and  Elbe  were  70,000  French  troops,  and  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Army,  from  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  it 
was  possible  to  bring  together  many  thousands  more,  while  to 
this  force  the  Prussians  had  as  yet  nothing  to  oppose.  Thus  the 
King  was  really,  as  Yorck  had  said,  under  constraint.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Hardenberg  was  still  carrying  on  the  system 
which  he  had  all  along  regarded  as  necessary,  and  which  had 
deceived  Napoleon  and  Stein  equally,  the  system  of  ostensible 
French  policy  and  French  Ministei-s  with  patriotic  plans  and 
patriotic  Ministers  behind  them.  It  seems  that  there  was  no 
thoufrht  at  Berlin  of  tame  submission  to  the  demands  of  the 
French  alliance ;  no  one  there  doubted  that  the  time  for  action 
of  some  sort  was  arrived,  and  Stein  had  no  need  to  fear  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  errors  of  1803  or  1805.  Its  present  obsequiousness 
to  France  the  Government  would  throw  off  as  soon  as  the  King 
could  feel  safe  from  personal  violence  and  secure  of  honest  help 
from  the  Czar.  When  these  points  were  secured  their  policy 
would  cease  to  be  tame,  though  it  would  not  be  so  daring  as  that 
which  Stein  recommended.  They  would  not,  if  they  could  help 
it,  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  they  would  prefer 
the  Austrian  alliance  if  that  could  be  obtained.  They  did  not 
expect  so  much  as  Stein  did.  A  war  on  the  Rhine  the  King 
thought  (Dec.  28th,  1812)  was  a  chimera;  '300,000  Frenchmen 
must  be  killed  before  it  could  be  realized  ; '  and  here  he  proved 
not  far  wrong.  He  even  thought  that  it  would  be  safest  to  wait 
and  see  what  Napoleon  meant  to  do  next,  and  if  he  took  the 
offensive  in  the  spring,  not  to  stir  till  he   crossed   the  Memel. 
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Bill  ajxuinst  this  pnij>os:il.  wliitli  wtuiltl  allow   Xapoloon  time  to 
assemble  n  new  aniiy,  llanli'iiborfx  stron»i;ly  ]>r(>t(^st(Hl. 

Thus  St«'iu  (lid  ill  reality  soiiu*  injustiit'  to  llic  Kini;;  ami  f^jreat 
injustice  to  llanlciiluM-LT.      At    the  same  linu'   In'  reasoned  fairly 
on  the  t'\  idfiii'c   licfni-c   lilni.  wliicli   sIidwciI    llic    |>i'(ip1i'   nnd    tlio 
nrniv  /.eaU>us  to  vimlieati'  the  national   iiulcju'iidcnct',  and   only  a 
pusillaninions    (lovernmcnl    lioldin^    tlicni    back.      Tlic   view   lie 
had  formed  at  a  distaiu'c,  which  had  led  him   to   i>ro\  ide  liimself 
wiih  full  |U)wers  from  the  Czar,  was  only  eonlinned   by  what  ho 
heard  at   Kiiniirsberi;  of  the  caneellinLT  of  the  Convention.      We 
shall  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  that    he  does  not   allow  his 
Russian    Commission    to   remain   a   dead    letter.       The    obvious 
objection  to  usinjjj  it  could  not  esca))e  him.      lie  must  have  con- 
sidered what  peojile  would  say  —  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  (Jer- 
manv,  that  he  had  been  bought  by  Russia,  «S:c.,  and  he  must  have 
maile  up  his  mind  to  brave   all    this  outcry.     On  the  whoh;  he 
had  a  right  to  count  upon  his  personal  reputation.     People  were 
somewhat  scandalized  at  what  he  did  and  said,  and  in  the  next 
age,  when    public  opinion  had  set  against  Russia,  his  conduct 
seemed  still  more  questionable,  but  few  have  ever  seriously  be- 
lieved —  though  some  of  his  nearest  friends  professed  to  be  among 
them  —  that  the  one  public  man  with  whom  German  patriotism 
was  a  passion,  and  openness  of  dealing  almost  a  weakness,  had  a 
corrupt  understanding  with  the  foreigner.     The  real  danger  to 
the  country  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing  he  no  doubt  expected 
to  avoid  by  the  first  step  he  was  to  take  in  that  course  ;  the  dan- 
ger of  Russian  conquest  would  be  over  as  soon  as  the  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm  w^ere  called  out  and  the  Province  stood  in  arms. 
He  had  another  security  in  the  method  he  intended  to  adopt  for 
calling  the  popular  army  into  existence,  for  he  meant  to  do  it  by 
means  of  an  Assembly  of  Estates,  so  that  popular  Avar  and  pop- 
ular government  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  together  guard  the 
country  ajjainst  Russian  encroachment. 

It  so  happened  that  the  province  of  East  Prussia  was  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  become  the  subject  of  an  experiment  of  tliis 
kind,  and  no  one  knew  this  better  than  Stein,  under  whose 
notice  the  affairs  of  the  East  Prussian  Estates  had  come  in 
1808.  The  ancient  Assemblies  of  Estates  had  fallen  more  or  less 
into  disuse  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia  as  the  absolute  mon- 
archy had  established  itself.  In  this  particular  province  the 
Assembly  had  originally  consisted  of  deputies  of  three  Estates. 
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The  first  Estate  had  been  composed  of  the  Lords  (the  four  Ober- 
hauptleute  and  the  eight  Landrathe),  the  second  of  Representatives 
of  the  Knightly  Proprietors  with  Deputies  of  the  Cohners  and 
the  Free  Persons  (two  classes  of  proprietors  peculiar  to  this  prov- 
ince), the  third  of  Representatives  of  the  Towns.  In  the  whole 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  this  Assembly  only  met  once,  and 
that  was  for  the  ceremony  of  homage  after  his  accession.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  the  representatives  showed,  by 
presenting  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  institution, 
that  they  preserved  more  than  was  the  case  in  other  provinces 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  importance.  Two  years  after 
they  received,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  lease  of  life  by  the  introduction 
into  the  province  of  the  Silesian  system,  above  mentioned,  of 
Mortgage  Societies.  These  societies  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
in  the  provinces  which  had  no  Estates  as  an  equivalent  for  them, 
and  where  Assemblies  of  Estates  existed,  they  were  adapted  in 
some  way,  which  I  can  nowhere  find  precisely  described,  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Mortgage  Society. 

We  know  how  much  Stein  had  hoped  during  his  ministry  to 
create  vital  representative  institutions,  and  how  little  he  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  this  direction.  Yet  in  one  instance  a 
law  first  planned  by  him  was  actually  enacted  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Estates.  It  was  that  Domestic  Law  before  mentioned, 
by  which  the  inalienableness  of  the  Domain  Lands  was  abolished. 
The  date  of  its  publication  is  Nov.  6th,  1809.  The  Edict  is  signed 
for  Silesia  and  West  Prussia,  which  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
Estates,  by  representatives  of  the  Mortgage  Societies,  to  which 
in  the  case  of  Silesia  are  added  the  names  of  the  representatives 
of  a  number  of  towns.  For  East  Prussia  sign  their  names  six 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  East  Prussian  Estates,  six  per- 
sons for  Konigsberg,  four  for  Memel,  two  for  Bartenstein,  two  for 
Tilsit,  and  two  more  for  the  Town  Court  at  Tilsit  (Stadt-Gericht). 
We  find  that  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  raise  money  upon 
the  Royal  Domains,  by  introducing  them  into  the  Mortgage  Socie- 
ties of  the  different  Provinces,  the  East-Prussian  Society,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  Assembly  of  Estates, 
was  the  only  one  which  was  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect.  We  can  imagine  that  when  the 
devastation  of  the  war  fell  on  this  province,  and  the  Government 
was  driven  in  every  possible  way  to  associate  itself  with  the 
people,  this  particular  Assembly  would  become  exceptionally 
important. 
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Wlion  it  nu't  on  Fob.  -ml,  1S08,  that  is,  in  the  midillo  of  Stein's 
Ministry,  w  t-  liml  it  assnniinj^  sonietinu's  tlif  characlcr  of  a  MoiL- 
piL^o  Sofioty  (as  whin  it  resolved  to  atlnul  tlie  Domains  ami  at. 
till'  same  tinn-  to  admit  tlu'  estates  of  the  Ciilmcrs),  and  sonu^- 
times  delilu'iatiiii,'  as  a  lvepresentati\e  Assembly,  on  the  debt, 
entailed  npon  the  I'rovinee  by  the  war.  It  also  reformed  itself 
by  adding,'  to  its  ('ommittiM>,  whieh  consisted  of  fonr  mend)(>is,  a 
fifth  to  be  eliosen  from  tlie  Dejmtii's  of  the  Ciilmers.  On  this 
occasion  it  had  fallen  to  Stein  to  decide  that  the  members  should 
vote  accordiiiLj  to  their  own  opinion  and  not  according  to  an 
instruction  of  their  constituents ;  in  other  words  that,  as  in  il:c 
KiiL^disli  system,  they  should  be  representatives  not  delegates. 
At  this  time  also  v.  Auerswald,  of  a  distinguished  fainilv  of  the 
Province,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Assembly,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  1808  Stein's  reformed  administration  was  in  great 
part  introduced,  he  became  Superior  President  of  East  i'russia, 
West  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  On  his  return  from  Russia  Stein 
found  him  still  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Kijnigsberg,  and  in  nar- 
ratives of  what  now  happened  he  is  often  called  Suiperior  Presi- 
dent. This  however  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  change  made 
by  Hardenberg  in  1810  had  for  the  time  abolished  the  office  of 
Superior  President,  and  v.  Auerswald  was  now  President  of  the 
East  Prussian  District  and  Royal  Commissioner  for  the  Estates 
of  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  Schiin  at  Gumbinnen  was  now 
President  of  Lithuania,  and  Wissmann  at  Marienwerder  was 
President  of  West  Prussia. 

Already  before '  Stein's  arrival  the  Estates  had  shown  some 
life.  East  Prussian  Deputies  had  met  on  January  11th,  with 
Field-Marshal  Briinneck  as  President,  and  had  resolved  on  the 
following  address  to  the  King :  — 

Your  Majesty  has  on  various  occasions  when  the  internal  organization  of 
the  State  has  been  in  question,  desired  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  its 
deputies,  and  this  grace  has  assuredly  not  caused  us  to  forget  that  it  is  not 
seemly  for  nations  to  do  other  than  await  in  silent  confidence  the  disjiosition 
of  political  affairs  by  their  Ruler. 

But  when  political  occurrences  of  an  extraordinaiy  nature  take  jilace,  when 
■we  are  alarmed  lest  the  foreign  army,  disappointed  in  its  expectation  of  find- 
ing an  ally,  should  take  vengeance  on  us,  or  should  resolve  to  leave  Germany 
to  its  fate,  and  only  try  to  secure  a  military  frontier  for  itself,  then  it  seems 
allowable  humbly  to  entreat  Your  Majesty  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  renowned 
Prussian  name  and  in  this  decisive  moment  to  form  the  resolution  which  in 
our  conviction  is  alone  calculated  to  save  us. 
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We  understand  well  that  the  execution  of  it  will  demand  exertion,  hut 
we  assure  your  Majesty  that  no  sacrifice  can  seem  too  great  to  save  for  our 
children  the  honor  and  hapiuness  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  Stein  sent  the  following  appli- 
cation to  V.  Auerswald  :  — 

I  request  your  Excellency,  in  virtue  of  the  Full  Power  accorded  to  me 
under  date  Raczky,  Jan.  6th,  1813,  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  to  summon 
a  General  Provincial  Assembly  for  the  5th  of  February  of  the  current  year, 
in  order  to  deliberate  and  come  to  a  resolution  with  the  Estates  of  East  Prus- 
sia, Lithuania  and  those  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Weichsel,  on  the  creation 
of  a  Landsturm  and  a  Landwehr. 

Konigsbers:,  Jan.  22d,  1813.  Stein, 


^  &» 


To  this  invitation  Auerswald,  a  man  in  the  main  of  Stein's 
way  of  thinking,  responded,  overlooking  in  the  extreme  need  the 
illegality  of  summoning  the  Assembly  without  permission  from 
the  King,  and  the  less  unwillingly  because  authentic  information 
of  the  cancelling  of  the  Convention  had  not  then  arrived.  The 
summons  went  forth,  but  a  few  days  later  (Jan.  25th)  by  an 
afterthought  it  was  decided,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
news  which  had  come  in  the  interim,  that  the  technical  name  of 
the  Assembly  (Landtag)  should  be  avoided,  and  that  it  should 
be  called  merely  a  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Estates, 
just  as  in  England  Parliament  when  not  summoned  by  the  King's 
Writ  has  called  itself  simply  a  Convention.  This  meeting  was 
to  assemble  in  order  to  hear  and  deliberate  upon  the  communica- 
tions which  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to 
make. 

The  moment  of  Stein's  arrival  seems  to  have  been  critical. 
Popular  feeling  ran  higher  perhaps  than  ever  before  in  the  Prov- 
ince, but  for  more  than  a  century  past  there  was  no  precedent 
for  any  thing  being  begun  by  the  people.  The  address  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  given  just  above  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  most  vigorous  language  ever  used  there  by  the  people  in 
speaking  to  their  Government.  The  local  officials  on  the  other 
hand,  though  except  Yorck  most  of  them  were  personally  well- 
disposed  towards  Stein,  yet  were  necessarily  Prussian  officials, 
that  is,  they  were  drilled  in  the  strictest  notions  of  military  obe- 
dience, they  looked  always  anxiously  for  instructions  to  head- 
quarters, and  they  had  an  instinctive  jealousy  of  any  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  these  circumstances,  critical 
as  the  moment  was,  no  one  till  Stein  came  had  courage  enough 
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to  bou'in  anv  tliinLT.  Vorck  had  iiidct'd  with  iinnuMise  efTort 
brou^lit  liimsflf  to  make  up  his  iniiid  in  oiic  instance,  hut  it  was 
roniark*'*!  that  the  t-lTort  seemed  to  have  exhausted  him  and  that 
he  was  ea|>al>h'  of  nothinjjj  more.  '  Yorek  is  no  Athis,'  remarks 
Schul/.,  the  otlieial  sent  by  Schon  to  Memel  (al»ove  p.  1S4),  and 
yet  Yorek  was  now  the  snjirenu*  authority  in  the  Province. 

Thus  for  instaui-e  a  certain  Captain  v,  (h  (iroehen  had  formed 
the  phm  of  a  puldie  nu-etinj^  of  jicrsons  of  h)eal  importance,  which 
was  to  be  hehl  on  .lanuary  -4th,  the  birth(h»y  of  Fre(h'rick  tlie 
Great,  in  a  public  room  at  Kiinigsber^.  Ili-  published  ;in  address 
on  the  subjei't,  breathinrj  nothing  but  patriotism  and  loyalty.  If 
the  course  entered  on  I'V  Yoick  when  he  coiHlndcd  his  Conven- 
tion was  not  to  be  abandoned  a<;ain,  if  public  opinion  was  to  be 
allowed  to  have  influence,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  anticipate 
the  (iovernment,  it  was  evident  that  such  meetings,  so  long  as 
they  were  loyal,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  indeed  could  scarcely 
be  dispensed  with.  Yet  Yorck  demanded  the  arrest  of  v.  d.  Groe- 
ben  and  Auerswald  complied ;  an  attempt  at  the  same  time  was 
made  to  liinder  the  meeting  from  taking  place. 

Stein's  appearance  roused  the  province  from  this  suicidal 
torpor.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  took  this  affair  in 
hand,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  Auerswald,  entreating  him 
to  allow  the  meeting  to  take  place :  — 

In  this  moment  of  danger  and  crisis  every  thing  turns  on  fostering  and 
enlivening  public  spirit,  on  implicating  the  interest  and  activity  of  many 
men  and  citizens  in  the  great  concern  of  the  contest  of  good  against  evil,  in 
disregarding  fonns  in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  the  object  and  of 
purity  of  intention;  accordingly,  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  put  no  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  meeting  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Estates  that  are  hei-e,  but  to 
allow  it ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  .shall  not  meet  with  a  refusal  from  a  man 
of  your  Excelleucy's  intelligence  and  feeling. 

Auerswald's  mind  changed  at  once,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  :  — 

Ilis  Excellency  Baron  vom  Stein,  Minister  of  State,  having  to-day  re- 
quested me  to  allow  the  assembly  of  certain  members  of  the  East  Prussian 
Estates  fixed  for  to-morrow  to  take  place,  I  have  seen  fit  on  that  account  to 
grant  permission,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  the  meeting  take  place 
under  the  oversight  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee  of  Estates. 

And  soon  afterwards  (February  2d)  we  find  him  writing  to 
Hardenberg  :  — 
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Herr  v.  d.  Groeben,  who  issued  the  appeal  to  the  Province  mentioned  in 
my  report  of  the  24th,  has  been  released  at  the  intercession  of  General  Count 
V.  Wittgenstein  and  Baron  vom  Stein,  Minister  of  State,  but  remains  liable 
to  an  examination. 

While  lie  arranged  this  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  Stein  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  execute  the  other  measures  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  prescribed  to  him  in  the  Czar's  commission. 
Besides  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm,  these  were  to  avail  himself  of  the  wealth  of  the  province 
for  military  purposes  and  to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the 
P'"rench  and  their  allies.  On  January  26th  a  decree  of  the 
Konigsberg  Government  was  posted  up  at  the  Bourse,  which  ran 
as  follows :  — 

By  command  of  his  Majesty  the  Russian  Emperor  communicated  to  his 
Excellency  the  Royal  Commissioner  v.  Auerswald  through  his  Excellency 
the  Baron  vom  Stein,  Minister  of  State,  the  Prussian  harbors  are  hereby 
opened,  and  the  exportation  of  all  Prussian  products,  except  rye  and  oats,  is 
hereby  permitted.  Another  writ  of  his  Excellency  the  above-mentioned 
Minister  of  State  contains  at  the  same  time  the  ordinance  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  in  force  since  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  respect  of  trade 
and  of  the  customs  on  imports  be  suspended,  and  his  Excellency  has  here- 
with also  orally  declared  in  particular  that  this  suspension  extends  to  the 
new  duty  with  which  the  export  of  corn  and  timber  by  sea  was  burdened  in 
the  year  1811,  and  for  the  levying  of  whi'ih  a  particular  Inspection  was 
appointed  under  date  August  7th,  1811.  While  we  give  the  Inspection  to 
know  of  this,  we  charge  it  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  exportation 
of  any  Prussian  product  except  rye  and  oats,  and  to  levy  no  other  duties 
upon  them  than  such  as  were  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  Conti- 
nental System. 

The  exact  words  of  this  regulation  give  us  the  best  possible 
idea  of  Stein's  position  in  Konigsberg  at  this  time.  His  decrees 
are  law  to  the  Local  Government,  even  when  they  are  only  con- 
veyed by  word  of  mouth,  and  their  validity  evidently  comes 
from  the  Czar's  Commission,  the  Czar's  right  being  technically 
that  of  conquest.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  restored  the 
trade  of  the  province  by  abolishing  the  Continental  System,  he 
fixed  on  the  Duke  of  Dessau  as  a  member  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  sequestrated  some  estates  which  he  possessed 
in  the  province.  Schon  writes  from  Gumbinnen  to  Hardenberg 
(January  30th)  :  — 

The  Baron  vom  Stein  is  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  all  affairs  of  the  Prussian  administration  which  have  reference  to 
the  war  and  the  Russian  army.     In  accordance  with  this  he  has  already,  as 
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a  inilit;\ry  mcxsure,  opouod  tlio  h.irlwirs  except  for  ryo  and  oats  and  sus- 
jH>iidt«d  tlu»  Continental  duty,  and  also  placed  umler  secjuestiation  the  estates 
of  the  Puke  of  Pessaii  in  lliis  dei>:irtmont..  He  hiis  shown  me  in  reference 
to  this  his  ordt>r  and  his  Knll  Power,  and  there  was  no  olijfitit)n  to  be  made 
to  the  military  measure.' 

Ilaviiijjf  iH'storoil  tlio  commerce^  i)f  (ho  proviiu-e,  Stein  luii^lit 
v(Mitiiro  to  ask  it  for  money.  Ho  procured  from  tlie  mereliants 
of  tlic  jioits  an  advant'o  of  r)00,()00  tliiilers  for  Yorck's  army. 
At  the  .same  time  lie  prevailed  on  KiitusofT  to  spare  the  province 
some  hospital  expenses  amounting  to  00,000  thaler.s  a  month, 
which  were  henceforth  midertaken  by  the  Itussian  exchequer. 

The  next  important  step  was  to  procure  the  circulation  of  the 
Russian  ]Ki])er  money  within  the  province.  As  Stein  says,  this 
measure  was  urgt'nt,  since  the  Russian  officer  and  soldier  receiv- 
ing his  pay  in  paper  must  be  sure  of  being  able  to  use  it  in  ])ur- 
chases,  and,  oppressive  as  it  might  be  if  the  Russians  were  really 
as  well  as  technically  conquerors,  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  object 
in  the  war  was  the  independence  of  Germany,  not  their  own 
safety,  which  as  events  had  proved  was  beyond  attack.  A  griev- 
ance, however,  needed  to  be  removed  first,  namely,  a  prohibition 
which  had  been  issued  against  bringing  the  paper  money  back 
into  Russia,  and  Stein  had  obtained  the  recall  of  the  prohibition 
from  Count  Araktcheieff  before  leaving  Raczki.  Nevertheless 
the  Prussian  officials  made  a  faint  attempt  to  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  paper,  and  concluded  their  protest  with  the 
words :  '  In  any  case  we  hold  ourselves  obliged  by  our  official 
position,  especially  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
been  pleased  to  leave  Prussian  Administrative  Authorities  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  functions,  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Superior  Authorities  on  this  matter.'  But  Stein  persisted,  urg- 
ing the  above  arguments,  and  adding,  '  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  one  of  the  King's  Governments,  and  to 
make  the  publication  of  the  decree  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  Russian  to  the  Prussian  currency  dependent  on  the  sanction 
of  the  Superior  Authorities.  My  decision  is  grounded  on  the 
situation  of  the  Superior  Authorities  in  Prussia,  on  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  and  the  objects  of  the  war.  The  Prussian 
Authorities  are  still  subject  to  French  influence  ;  they  are  not 

1  In  his  Reminiscences  (Aus  den  Papie.ren  I.  p.  88),  he  asserts,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  is  here  proved  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  firmly  refused  to  pay 
any  regard  to  Stein's  Full  Power. 
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yet  capable  of  an  independent  or  free  resolution,  and  therefore  a 
measure  like  that  under  discussion  cannot  be  made  dependent  on 
their  fettered  judgment.'  Auerswald  gave  way  at  once,  and 
wrote  on  December  2nd,  '  At  your  Excellency's  command  of  the 
present  date  we  will  immediately  comply  with  your  desire 
expressed  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  Rus- 
sian specie  and  paper,  and  this  we  do  not  fail  to  announce  to 
your  Excellency.' 

Meanwhile  the  sort  of  paralysis  which  had  fallen  upon  Yorck, 
and  through  him  on  the  whole  Pi*ovince,  by  the  announcement 
in  the  Berlin  papers  of  January  19th,  was  removed  by  better 
news  which  arrived  on  January  26th,  and  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  behave  so  pusillanimously 
as  it  wished  Napoleon  to  suppose.  Major  v.  Thile  brought  the 
intelligence  that  when  he  left  Berlin,  which  was  on  the  21st,  the 
King  had  been  on  the  point  of  quitting  Potsdam  for  Breslau 
(this  was  understood  to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  any 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  French  influence),  but  what  was  still 
more  noticeable,  although  it  was  known  at  Berlin  that  Yorck  had 
not  really  resigned  his  post  to  Kleist,  yet  the  messenger  had 
received  no  instructions  on  this  point  and  had  been  expi-essly 
charged  to  deliver  his  message  to  Yorck  and  not  to  Kleist.  The 
impression  which  this  little  circumstance  made  is  indicated  by 
an  entry  which  Auerswald  made  on  that  day  in  his  diary :  '  Major 
V.  Thile  brings  the  King's  sanction  to  all  that  Yorck  has  done 
and  that  has  happened  here.'  On  the  next  day  Yorck,  reassured, 
inserted  a  notice  in  the  Konifrsbero;  Gazette,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced  his  intention  of  continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
post  on  the  ground  that  '  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  cannot  in 
Prussia  be  considered  official  and  that  no  Prussian  general  had 
ever  received  his  orders  through  the  newspapers.' 

As  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  drew 
near,  the  question  who  should  preside  over  the  Assembly  became 
more  important.  There  were  three  men  whose  character  or 
position  seemed  to  qualify  them  for  the  task.  The  first  was 
Stein  himself.  It  was  at  his  summons  that  the  Assembly  was  to 
meet,  and  no  one  had  a  better  right,  considering  all  that  he  had 
done  and  suffered  for  Prussia,  and  particularly  how  much  he  had 
at  heart  to  give  her  representative  assemblies,  and  what  reforms 
he  had  made  in  this  particular  Assembly,  to  preside  over  the 
first  Prussian  Parliament  which  was  called  to  do  a  gi^eat  work. 
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Moroi>v»M-,  il"  tlicri-  was  aiiv  illegality  in  Ihc  act,  lit-  iiloiic  was 
slii'ltiMTtl  by  liis  Kussian  I'ull  I'owor,  and  he  aloiic  was  fire  fiom 
the  anxious  timiility  wliii-h  paraly/t-tl  all  the  otlicrs.  Hut  wo 
liavi'  scfii  how  tlespotir  was  llu-  power  wliitli  lie  held  as  rcpir- 
sentativo  of  thoC/.ar;  it  would  Ik;  a  nu)fk('ry  with  such  jjowcr 
as  this  to  appear  in  a  liei'  I'ailianient,  and  the  Kstates  would  no 
more  feel  themselves  free  ai^ents  in  liis  presence  than  they  could 
liave  folt  so  in  the  presence  of  the  (V.ar  himself.  'I'lu;  oilicial 
PresiiU'nt  of  the  Instates  in  this  province  was  Auerswald.  i'ut 
Auerswald  ]>roclaimed  himself  ill — as  Stein  expresses  it  in  his 
autobiography,  'Ilerr  v.  Auerswald,  fearing  tlie  return  of  the 
French,  went  to  bed.'  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  tin;  return 
of  the  Frencli  that  hamited  him  as  the  formidable  responsibility 
of  summoninii  tlie  Estates  without  instructions  from  the  Kin<r, 
and  that  not  for  mere  formal  business,  but  to  accomplish  one  of 
the  greatest  innovations  ever  dreamed  of  in  Prussia.  Auerswald 
deputed  Brandt,  the  Director  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  to 
take  his  place,  but  it  would  seem  that  Stein  wished  the  post  to 
be  filled  by  a  person  of  more  importance.  Accordingly  he  sent 
an  express  to  summon  Schon  from  Gumbinnen.  Schon  hastened 
to  Kiinigsberg,  but  decided,  after  an  interview  with  Yorck,  that 
though  there  was  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the  meeting,  as  far  as 
the  province  of  Lithuania  (his  own  province)  was  concerned, 
from  considerations  of  general  police,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  no  call  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Estates,  which  did 
not  belong  to  his  department.  Schon  does  not  seem  to  have  rel- 
ished the  responsibility  any  more  than  Auerswald  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  actually  shirk  a  duty  belonging  to  his  office,  his  conduct  is 
not  like  Auerswald's  censured  by  Stein,  who  indeed  contrasts 
him  witli  Auersw^ald  in  the  same  sentence,  saying  that  the 
'  Assembly  was  animated  with  the  noblest  spirit  under  the 
influence  of  the  excellent  President  v.  Schon.'  Stein  now  had 
recourse  to  Yorck,  to  whom  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  he  addressed  the  following  letter :  — 

Konigsberg,  February  4th,  181.3.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  clearly 
announced  his  views  with  respect  to  Prussia  and  her  King  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  January  18th;  they  are  restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  State 
and  of  the  lustre  of  the  throne. 

This  magnanimous  declaration  has  filled  the  hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  with  gratitude  and  reverence;  everywhere  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  has  been  received  with  exulting  triumph,  and  the  Russian  armies  as 
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brothers  and  liberators,  and  the  ardent  wish  to  fight  by  their  side  against  the 
destroyer  and  his  bands  of  robbers  has  burst  out  loudly  and  universally. 
Nothing  now  hinders  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish.  The  country  is  free  to  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  the  King's  person  is  secure;  prudence,  honor,  patriotism, 
and  revenge  demand  that  we  lose  no  time,  that  we  proclaim  the  national  war, 
that  we  take  arms  and  exert  all  our  strength  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  inso- 
lent oppressor  and  wash  out  our  shame  in  the  blood  of  his  accursed  hordes. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  pleased  by  his  Full  Power  conferred 
on  me  under  date  Januai'y  18th,  to  commission  me  to  bring  about  such  arm- 
ing of  the  people  in  a  constitutional  way.  The  Estates  of  Lithuania,  East 
Prussia,  and  West  Prussia  have  been  summoned  for  the  5th  of  this  month 
by  his  Excellency  the  Royal  Commissioner  v.  Auerswald;  the  guidance  of 
their  deliberations  to  a  suitable  and  wise  result  will  come  from  no  one  so  well 
as  from  your  Excellency,  who  by  your  energetic  and  wise  resolution  have 
hastened  the  enemy's  flight  and  preserved  to  the  King  and  country  a  corps  of 
brave  men  to  fight  for  freedom  and  honor.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  there- 
fore expects  that  your  Excellency  will  undertake  this  guidance  and  bring 
the  deliberations  to  a  desirable  result. 

Yorck  had  at  tliis  moment  an  indefinite  sort  of  authority  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Province,  and  it  is  of  this  fact  ap- 
parently that  Stein  takes  advantage.  He  also  however  declines 
to  preside,  and  at  length  (possibly  after  a  stormy  scene)  a  com- 
promise was  arranged.  Stein  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Brandt :  — 

As  the  representative  of  his  Excellency  the  Royal  Commissioner  v.  Auers- 
wald at  the  Conference  and  Assembly  of  Estates  to  beheld  to-morrow,  it  will 
be  known  to  you  from  my  letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  this  subject 
that  I  have  promoted  this  Assembly  in  order  to  enti'ust  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  Estates  the  selection  of  means  for  the  general  defence  of  the  Fatherland. 
I  request  you  to  communicate  this  to  the  assembled  Estates,  to  direct  their 
offerings  and  proposals  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  to  lay  them  before 
the  proper  Administrative  Authorities. 

It  was  apparently  not  without  a  struggle  that  Stein  consented 
to  the  Assembly  being  presided  over  by  an  obscure  person.  He 
only  did  so  on  the  understanding  that  Yorck  without  presiding 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  a  letter 
dated  February  10th,  Yorck  writes  :  '  An  Assembly  was  sum- 
moned under  Russian  influence.  But  in  order  that  this  influence 
might  not  also  affect  its  deliberations,  and  so  encroach  on  the 
King's  sovereign  rights,  I  declared  to  the  Russian  Commissioner, 
the  Baron  vom  Stein,  that  I  would  withdraw  from  it  altogether 
if  he  appeared  in  the  Assembly.     Herr  vom  Stein  yielded  to  my 
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roprosontations,  ami  tlic  alTair  was  condiiclcil  undfi-  iii\  iiilliiciioc.' 
It  seems  clrar  that  Sirin  iliil  not  in  ilic  lic^iiiniiiL;  tliiiik  ol  ihc- 
sitliiijj;  porsonalK .  luit  wln-ii  Aiicrswald,  Sclirm.  and  \  mcli  nil 
alike  ivfuscd  to  do  so,  lie  niav  wrll  have  said  that  rathci-  than 
allow  the  nicotinic  t(i  pass  without  the  i''<'lat  ol"  any  dis(iiieuishf(| 
iianu'  he  woidd  apjiear  himsell',  tnistini;  that  his  charaeter  as  a 
(torinan  patriot  would  (•o\('i"  his  accidental  I'ult'  of  aj^ent.  of  a 
fon-i^n  eoMcpieror.  \\\  this  liireat  he  perhaps  indiieei]  ^'orek  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  Assendily,  and  so  gi\e  il  all  [\\yi  liclat 
that  was  needed. 

(hi  the  niornint;  of  Friday  February  -Ith,  the  Estates  assem- 
bled. r)randt  took  Auerswald's  place  as  President  ;  on  his  lii^ht 
sat  the  seven  members  of  the  C^ommittee  of  Estates,  and  next  to 
them  the  Deputies  of  the  Knii^hthood  and  of  the  Ciilmers,  two 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  from  each  I^istrict ;  on  his 
left  the  representatives  of  the  Towns,  three  for  KDnigsberg,  two 
for  Elbing,  one  apiece  for  Memel,  Graudenz,  Marienbnrg,  and 
one  apiece  for  the  country  towns  of  each  district.  It  was  a 
Parliament  for  East  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  West  Prussia  beyond 
the  Weichsel.  The  President  began  by  referring  to  the  Com- 
mission which  Stein  had  received  from  the  Czar,  and  then  read 
the  letter  of  Stein  to  himself.  The  Assembly  resolved  unani- 
mously, that  '  it  started  from  the  principle  that  its  deliberations 
could  only  have  a  just  and  definite  aim  if  it  was  guided  by  that 
military  authority  to  which  both  the  King's  views  and  the  actual 
wants  of  the  army  were  known,'  and  then  by  way  of  apply- 
ing this  principle,  '  that  a  deputation  be  immediately  sent  to 
General  Yorck  to  beg  him  to  make  his  proposals  or  demands 
known  to  the  Estates  by  a  written  statement,'  The  Deputation 
went  and  soon  returned,  bringing  with  it  Yorck  himself.  He 
said  that  he  came  among  them  as  Governor-General  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  a  faithful  subject  of  the  King  to  appeal  to  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  King  and  countrj^  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
support  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  his  proposals  for  the  arming 
of  the  country  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  army.  As  com- 
munication with  the  King  was  interrupted,  he  could  only  act 
according  to  circumstances  and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  Governor-General.  He  could  not  state  his 
plans  and  proposals  in  detail  to  so  large  an  assembly  ;  he  desired 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  them,  comment 
on  them,  and  then  lay  them  before  the  Estates.    '  I  hope,'  he  con- 
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eluded, '  to  beat  the  French  wherever  I  meet  them,  and  if  we  are 
too  much  outnumbered  I  am  sure  we  shall  know  how  to  die  with 
honor.  Loud  applause,  and  cries  of  Long  live  Yorck !  followed 
him  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He  stopped  and  commanded 
silence,  then  said, '  Enough  !  the  field  of  battle  must  decide,'  and 
departed. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  this  striking  descent  of  Yorck  upon 
the  scene  had  been  arranged  with  Stein,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
Stein  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  so  much  so  that  when  lie 
wrote  his  autobiography  he  had  forgotten  all  his  difficulties  about 
finding  a  President,  and  somewhat  inaccurately  writes,  '  I  induced 
him  as  Governor-General  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Estates.' 

It  was  in  this  Assembly  that  the  famous  Landwehr  of  Prussia 
was  brought  to  the  birth,  and  it  was  in  Konigsberg  at  this  time 
that  Arndt  wrote  his  famous  Tract,  entitled,  '  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  ?  '  by  which  the  new  institution 
was  explained  to  the  German  public.  Stein,  having  now  accom- 
plished the  whole  of  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
in  his  Full  Power,  sat  down  to  write  his  report  to  the  Czar,  and 
then  left  Konigsberg  on  February  7th,  returning  to  the  Russian 
headquarters,  which  were  then  at  Plosk.  In  the  Full  Power  he 
was  indeed  directed  to  return  to  the  Czar  as  soon  as  a  Treaty 
should  have  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and 
this  had  not  yet  taken  place.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  do  at  KiJnigsberg.  When  the  arming 
of  the  Province  was  once  begun,  and  when  Yorck  had  been 
induced  publicly  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  work,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  all  appearance  of  Russian  control  should  be 
removed  from  a  movement  so  pre-eminently  national.  His  stay 
in  Konigsberg  had  lasted  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  yet 
how  much  had  been  done !  We  have  characterized  Stein's 
legislation  of  1807, 1808,  as  a  revolution,  but  a  revolution  carried 
out  by  the  Government  itself.  Something  like  a  new  revolution 
was  now  accomplished,  but  this  time  not  by  the  Government. 
What  the  Government  wanted  was  unknown  when  Stein  arrived 
in  Kfinigsberg,  and  it  was  only  beginning  to  be  guessed  from 
slight  indications  when  he  departed.  Frederick  William  was 
still  in  alliance  with  Napoleon  and  still  at  war  with  Russia. 
And  yet  the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  part  of 
West  Prussia,  were  arming,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Prussian   Generals   was  declaring  his  intention   of  beating  the 
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French  whoiwor  lio  foiiiul  (liciu.  Not  only  \v;is  (lie  rmfij^n 
policy  of  tlic  State  taken  out  of  the  Ivin^'s  liiiml  Imt  also  (ho 
vciv  wiMi^hticst  matters  of  U'ijjislation.  A  r.irli.iiiiciit  was  called 
without  the  Kinj^'s  consent,  ami  wlicicas  nothing  of  ini|ioilaii((^ 
hail  lu'cn  clone  in  rinssia  hy  parlianu'nts  siiui'  the  days  of  the 
Groat  IClector,  this  parlianu'nt  was  transforming  the  military 
system  i>f  the  conntry.  It  is  true  that  all  this  was  coveicil  with 
the  excuse  of  excejitional  circumstances,  of  interru|)ted  comniu- 
nication,  of  the  Kinj^'s  frci'dom  of  action  hamj)ered,  &c.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  pailiamentary  life  which  iu)W  commenced 
seemed  to  be  quenched  a^ain  after  tiie  Peace.  Hut  not  the  less 
is  this  fortnij^ht  at  KJinit^sberg  the  tinu^  at  which  the  system  of 
political  tutelage  was  first  shaken  in  Prussia,  and  the  nation 
began  to  think  and  act  for  itself.  And  what  share  had  Stein  in 
this  great  change?  He  did  not  apjiear  in  the  Assembly,  he 
departed  as  soon  as  it  had  made  a  prosperous  commencement  of 
its  deliberations.  What  he  did  I  haye  endeavored  to  state  with 
precision,  admitting  no  fact  that  is  not  attested  by  the  best 
evidence.  In  following  this  rule,  I  have  rejected  in  toto  an 
account  which  was  given  by  Schiin  in  1849  and  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  his  Remains.  Schon  has  the  first  qualification  of  a 
witness,  namely,  first-hand  knowledge.  What  he  asserts  he  had 
the  means  of  knowing.  According  to  him  Stein  did  no  good  at 
Kiinigsberg,  alienated  every  one  by  his  irritable  temper,  and 
depai'ted  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  ruining  every  thing.  His  only 
merit  consisted  in  finding  out  at  last  that  he  was  in  the  way,  and 
in  the  disinterestedness  with  which,  when  he  found  this  out,  lie 
retired.  '  Never,'  writes  Sclidn,  '  did  he  seem  to  me  greater  than 
in  this  moment  of  resignation.'  I  have  I'ejected  this  account, 
not  because  it  is  less  honorable  to  Stein,  but  because  it  is  dis- 
proved by  the  clearest  contemporary  testimony,  some  of  wdiich 
is  furnished  by  Sclicin  himself.  Ilis  misrepresentations  here  are 
so  reckless  that  Pertz,  who  never  seems  to  suspect  their  motive,  is 
startled,  and  conjectures  that  the  greatness  of  the  event  had 
confused  the  memories  of  those  wdio  took  part  in  it.  And  in- 
deed though  it  is  evident  that  Schon  is  laboring  at  once  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  tamely  submitted  to  Russian 
dictation  and  to  secure  to  his  native  Province  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing originated  the  Landwehr,  yet  much  must  also  be  attributed 
to  mere  lapse  of  memory.  For  whereas  Yorck,  writing  imme- 
diately after  the  fact,  asserts  positively  that  his  main  object  w^as 
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to  prevent  Stein  from  appearing  in  the  Assembly,  Schon  describes 
him  as  insisting  that  Stein  ought  to  appear  there. 

The  conversation  (he  writes)  had  at  first  a  quiet  tenor,  but  when  Stein 
demanded  that  Yorck  should  open  the  Assembly  of  Estates  with  an  address 
on  the  object  for  which  they  were  convened  and  Yorck  refused  this  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  convened  at  Steiu's  desire  and  an  utterance  from 
Stein  was  universally  expected,  and  when  I  decidedly  agreed  with  Yorck, 
Stein's  language  became  so  bitter,  passionate,  and,  particularly  towards 
Yorck,  so  insulting,  that  Yorck.  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair  and  left  the 
room  without  a  word. 

If  we  put  on  one  side  this  narrative,  written  more  than  thirty- 
years  after  the  occurrence,  and  judge  Stein's  conduct  by  contem- 
porary testimony  we  shall  see  that  he  probably  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Auerswald,  and  perhaps  also  high  words  (ending 
however  in  a  reconciliation)  with  Yorck.  These  discords  arose 
from  the  very  natural  and  excusable  reluctance  of  the  officials  to 
take  part  in  proceedings  so  unusual ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
further  that  Stein  took  up  a  position  more  extreme  than  Yorck, 
not  merely  in  wishing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hurry  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  him,  even  against  its  will,  but  probably  in  wish- 
ing to  force  the  King  actually  to  dismiss  his  Ministers.  He  had 
declared  before  leaving  Russia  that  this  must  be  done,  and  the 
intention  perhaps  exj^lains  a  statement  which  seems  well  attested, 
that  he  required  Auerswald  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the 
Berlin  authorities.  The  event  may  seem  to  show  him  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  low  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  Berlin 
Government,  but  there  is  no  real  force  in  arguments  drawn  from 
the  event,  and,  mistaken  or  not,  his  opinion  was  founded  on 
abundant  evidence. 

But  allowing  some  excess  in  this  matter,  and  allowing  that  his 
language  was  probably  too  imperious  and  cutting  —  though  all 
that  he  wrote  at  Konigsberg  seems  to  have  been  studiously  polite 
—  I  can  discover  no  other  error  that  he  committed.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  what  he  achieved.  The 
Assembly  was  held  at  his  instance  and  on  the  day  fixed  by  him ; 
the  great  work  which  it  accomplished  was  the  work  whicli  he 
asked  it  to  accomplish.  That  he  retired  because  he  found  him- 
self a  hindrance  seems  entirely  untrue ;  he  retired  because  he 
had  done  his  work. 

But  his  share  in  this  Revolution  was  strictly  limited  to  giving 
a  powerful  impulse.     It  is  strange  to  think  that  he  did  not  even 
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see  till'  I'lilluisiastio  assi'Ju.Mv  wliiili  he  had  callrd  into  cxistfin'o. 
He  apjH'iirs  as  tho  inoarnalidn  of  pint'  will,  ami  as  soon  as  he  has 
set  in  motion  all  tho  otluM-  forces,  thoiij^'ht,  spooch,  contrivanco, 
enthusiasm,  ho  takes  his  ilcpartuit'.  Ilciicc  the  possibililv  of 
leavinij  his  name,  as  the  I']ast-I*russian  party  try  to  do,  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  story.  It  is  not  indeed  possible  to  deny  that. 
his  initiative  led  to  all  that  was  done,  to  the  first  Prussian  Tai- 
liament  and  to  the  Prussian  Landwehr.  Put  it  is  jxxssihh;  lo 
pass  this  over  as  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and  to  divide,  the 
honor  of  the  result  between  Auerswald  who  summoned  the 
Estates,  Brandt  who  prcsidctl  at  their  lirst  meeting,  and  ^'oI■ck 
■who  sanctionetl  their  acts  as  Governor-Cieneral,  as  if  in  the 
absence  of  Stein  they  would  spontaneously  have  done  much  the 
same.  And  yet  every  thing  proves  that  no  such  Assembly  would 
have  met,  and  no  such  results  have  followed,  but  for  the  strong 
Will  which  suddenly  left  the  right  hand  of  Alexander,  a])peared 
for  a  moment  at  the  critical  point,  delivered  one  powerful  and 
surticient  impact  and  then  returned  almost  unobserved  to  Alex- 
ander's right  hand  again. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   THEATY   OF   KALISCH. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  King 
and  Hardenberg  during  these  critical  weeks.  We  have  seen 
their  ostensible  French  policy  which  imposed  on  Napoleon,  and 
we  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  very  different  feelings  they  secretly 
entertained.  We  have  seen  their  excuse  for  such  dissimulation 
in  the  personal  danger  to  which  the  King  was  exposed  so  long  as 
he  remained  at  Potsdam  surrounded  by  French  troops.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  remarked  how  mischievous  it  was  as  mis- 
leading the  Prussian  people  not  less  than  Napoleon,  and  throwing 
them  back  upon  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion not  impossible.  The  Government  did  what  it  could  to  guard 
against  this  misunderstanding,  and  it  was  able  pretty  early  to 
convey  its  real  intentions  at  least  to  the  Czar.  We  remember 
that  Natzmer,  whom  the  King  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  Con- 
vention sent  to  supersede  and  arrest  Yorck,  unfortunately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  did  not  reach  his  destina- 
tion. The  misfortune  had  of  course  been  contrived  beforehand, 
which  explains  why  Hardenberg,  when  Ompteda  remarked  to 
him  in  what  an  awkward  position  the  Prussian  troops  would  be 
placed,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  Russians,  through  the 
King's  refusal  of  the  ratification,  replied,  '  That  is  the  last  thing 
I  am  anxious  about.'  In  truth  Natzmer  was  sent  with  a  message 
to  the  .  Czar,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  King  approved 
Torek's  Convention,  but  could  not  venture  formally  to  ratify  it, 
and  that  if  the  Emperor  would  cause  his  army  to  pass  the 
Weichsel  and  advance  to  the  Oder,  the  King  was  ready  to  con- 
clude an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  It  appears 
that  the  plan  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  German  Powers  to 
resist  French  and  Russian  influence  alike  was  already  giving  way 
to  the  force  of  events.  Knesebeck,  who  started  for  Vienna  on 
January  4th,  had  received  an  addition  to  his  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  the  King  would  be  obliged  to  join  the  Russians  if 
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tlu'V  iTtissinl  till'  Wi'U'liscl,  but  thai  lu'  w  lsIrhI  not  to  »lo  so  witli- 
oiit  tlu'  piM-misslon  of  Austria.  As.suraiK'cs  of  friondly  feeling 
now  caiiif  in  fioni  the  ("/ar.  (  >n  .laniiarv  iStli  Boyen  bi'oiiL^lit 
from  liiui  the  sanu"  asMiranff  that  had  lucn  conveyed  to  Voick 
tlirougli  Tanlueei.  And  on  tln'  'JOth  Nat ziner  was  ut  Potsdam 
Avith  a  most  iavoi-abh^  answer  to  the  Kinj^'s  pioposal  of  an  ofTen- 
sive  and  defensive  allianee. 

It  is  to  1)1'  observed  that  when  Stein  ohlained  his  Full  I'owcu- 
iVom  tlu'  (V.ar,  the  lvin<;"s  avowal  of  his  tiaie  sentiments  throuj^h 
Nat/.mer  had  alreailv  been  made.  This  may  account  for  Iho 
assnm|>tion  whiidi  runs  throu<^h  that  document  that  the  Kin<^ 
intends  to  join  Kussia  against  France,  and  may  make  its  tone 
seem  much  less  imperious.  There  exists  another  curious  docu- 
mei\t,  which  seems  to  show  that  Stein's  visit  to  IvJinig.sberg  was 
actually  approved  by  the  Government,  though  probably  they  ex- 
pected him  rather  to  soothe  than  to  rouse  the  province,  llarden- 
berg  wrote  on  February  1st  a  letter  to  Stein,  in  that  mysterious 
style  w  hich  we  have  seen  Schleiermacher  adopting  in  1808.  It 
professed  to  be  addressed  to  Mademoiselle  Caroline  Heiusius  at 
Marienw'erder,  and  ran  thus  :  — 

Dear  Sister,  I  accidentally  learn  that  Lieutenant  v.  Werner  (the  real  name 
of  the  carrier  of  the  letter)  is  going  into  your  country.  In  the  uncertainty 
of  the  po.st  I  avail  myself  in  haste  of  this  ojiportunity  of  informing  you  that 
our  good  father  (the  King)  is  just  about  to  send  on  the  first  safe  opportunity 
the  marriage  contract  to  our  uncle  (the  Czar),  and  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  will  agree,  to  all  the  points,  our  dear  Amalia's  (Prussia's)  marriage  will 
certainly  soon  take  place,  and  I  heartily  wish  her  joy.  But  do  not  tell  the 
family  thei-e  any  thing  about  it,  for  father  wants  every  thing  to  remain  secret 
until  uncle  has  settled  every  thing  properly.  INIean while  you  can  make  your 
arrangement  accordingly.  Father  greets  you  and  adds  that  he  depends  upon 
your  managing  his  affairs  there  carefully,  considering  that  at  the  present 
critical  moment  they  need  great  attention.  I  embrace  you  heartily  as  your 
faitliful  brother,  Karl. 

This  letter  would  not  reach  Stein  till  his  work  at  Konigsberg 
was  almost  done.  It  may  perhaps  express  Hardenberg's  feeling 
rather  than  the  King's,  and  the  message  from  '  father '  may  be 
understood  as  pointing  at  measures  totally  unlike  the  convening 
of  the  Estates  and  the  calling  out  of  the  Landwehr.  The  marks 
of  a  certain  hostility  in  Stein's  mind  towards  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment and  of  deep  offence  taken  by  the  Government  at  his 
Konigsberg  proceedings  are,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  quite  unmis- 
takable. 
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The  first  open  step  towards  a  change  of  system  was  the  King's 
departure  for  Breslau.  Suspicious  movements  of  the  French 
troops  in  Berlin  and.  Potsdam  were  remarked  on  tlie  15th,  and 
again  on  the  17th;  on  the  latter  day  Hardenberg  was  seen 
to  hurry  in  hot  haste,  immediately  after  a  great  dinner  party 
at  his  house,  in  a  coach-and-six  to  Potsdam,  where  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  King,  and  the  same  evening  the  Potsdam 
garrison  turned  out,  nominally  for  a  military  spectacle  but  pro- 
vided with  ball-cartridges.  General  alarm  spread  through  the 
capital ;  it  was  believed  that  some  violent  attempt  was  about 
to  be  made  upon  the  King's  person.  On  the  19th  was  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  William 
IV.  In  his  confession  of  faith  he  said,  '  I  believe  in  Him  who 
says  to  pride.  Thus  far  and  no  farther ! '  On  tlie  22nd  the  King 
set  out  for  Breslau,  '  where,'  said  Hardenberg  to  Omj^teda,  '  he 
will  be  quite  another  man  than  he  is  here.'  At  the  same  time 
he  anticipated  as  quite  probable  that  the  step  would  be  followed 
by  the  seizure  of  Berlin  by  the  French.  Prussia  was  not  only 
drifting  away  from  France,  but  also  away  from  Austi'ia  (which, 
as  Hardenberg  complained,  gave  only  fine  phrases  and  no  deeds), 
and  therefore  towards  Russia. 

The  next  step  was  to  begin  arming  the  population.  This  step 
was  taken  on  the  general  ground  that  the  danger  of  the  time  re- 
quired a  larger  army,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain  against 
what  enemy  the  newly-raised  troops  were  to  fight.  It  is,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  compulsory  service 
was  now  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Military  service  had 
been  compulsory  in  Prussia  and  organized  on  the  footing  of  com- 
pulsion ever  since  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I.  But  the 
old  army  of  Prussia,  consisting  mainly  of  serfs  and  treated  with 
brutal  severity,  would  have  been  a  hell  to  men  of  education. 
Very  comprehensive  exemptions  had  been  introduced,  exemp- 
tions including  whole  towns  and  districts  and  producing  the 
effect  that  the  middle  class  in  general  was  not  liable  to  military 
service.  Now  that  an  unprecedented  effort  had  become  neces- 
sary the  object  was  to  abolish  these  exemptions,  but  it  was  most 
necessary  not  to  expose  the  somewhat  new  and  tender  patriotism 
of  the  educated  classes  to  too  rude  a  trial.  Accordingly  the  ex- 
emptions were  not  immediately  abolished,  but  thei'e  appeared  at 
Breslau,  on  February  3rd,  an  Appeal  for  Volunteers,  signed  by 
Hardenberg  only  and  not  by  the  King.     It  stated  that 
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Tho  (lancfi^iTnis  situation  in  wliii'li  tlic  Stato  no\Y  stood  domandrd  a  spot^dy 
«uijnuM>talii>n  of  tlie  cxistinij  force,  wliilc  the  linaiifi's  did  in>l  aiiiiiitof  any 
grt«at  oxj^ndituro;  tliat  tlio  ]>atrio(isni  ami  taitliful  loyalty  of  tlir  pidiilc 
only  noi'dod  in  its  thirst  for  aolivity  to  nn-fivi'  a  dclinitc  diicclioii  to  an  a))- 
projuiato  olijcot,  an<l  tlu-y  wonld  it'inforct>  the  ranks  of  llio  old  defenders  of 
tlu"  coiuitry  and  emulate  their  valor;  that,  with  this  view  the  Kinu;  liad 
decreed  the  formation  of  companies  of  C'lnissetns  to  lu>  attached  (o  the  lial- 
talions  of  infantry  and  re^fiinents  of  horse,  especially  in  order  to  draw  tlioso 
chussesof  tlie  population  who  were  exempt  according;  to  the  existin;,'  military 
laws  and  were  ricli  enough  to  clothe  and  mount  themselves,  into  the  military 
service  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  education,  and  to  j,Mve  an  opportunity  of 
distinction  to  such  ynun^T  men  as  by  their  culture  and  intellij;ence  wcn^  alilo 
at  once  without  jireliminary  drill  to  render  jifood  service,  and  would  spee<lily 
furnish  skilful  otFicers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned. 

Wlioii  such  companies  of  Chasseurs  hnd  been  formed,  into 
^vhicll  the  more  educated  class  could  be  admitted,  it  was  possible 
to  take  the  decisive  ste]i,  and  accordingly  on  February  0th 
ajipoared  the  Decree  Avhich  ordained  that  'every  penson  between 
the  age  of  seventeen  complete  and  twentj'-four  who  had  hitherto 
been  exempt  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  at  his  own  choice  into 
the  companies  of  Chasseurs  attached  to  the  infantry,  cavalry,  or 
artillery  ;  but  that  he  who  within  eight  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  that  ordinance  did  not  voluntarily  announce  himself  to 
the  local  authority,  upon  wliom  it  devolved  to  report  such 
announcement  to  the  selected  battalion  or  cavalry  regiment, 
should  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  such  choice,  and  should 
have  his  place  assigned  to  him  in  that  part  of  the  army  to  which 
the  military  authorities  should  see  fit  to  assign  him.' 

At  the  very  same  time  the  organization  of  the  Landwehr  was 
proceeding  in  the  Estates  at  Konigsberg.  If  we  put  together 
what  was  done  at  Breslau  with  what  was  done  at  Konigsberg,  we 
have  before  us  the  complete  military  transformation  of  Prussia. 
Frederick's  wars  were  fought  with  a  long-service  army  of  misera- 
ble peasants  officered  by  noblemen,  and  except  in  this  army  he 
had  no  resource,  nor  could  appeal  to  any  feeling  of  patriotism  in 
the  mass  of  the  educated  population.  Now  there  springs  into 
existence  a  short-service  army  drawn  from  the  whole  population 
without  exemptions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  defensive  militia  to 
back  it.  What  remained  was  only  to  unite  the  two  forces  in  one 
system  and  to  organize  the  reserve  as  an  intermediate  force 
between  them.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  a  very  long  time,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  glories  of  the  War  of  Liberation  Prussia's  mili- 
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tary  system  did  not  attain  its  present  efficiency  till  it  had  under- 
gone a  new  reform  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign. 

On  February  12th  the  King  issued  a  general  order,  in  which 
he  said,  '  I  have  been  convinced  by  the  justifications  and  reports 
delivered  to  me  by  Lieutenant-General  v.  Yorck  that  he  was 
forced  and  compelled  by  circumstances,  and  particularly  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Tarento  himself  (Mac- 
donald),  to  the  capitulation  which  he  concluded  with  the 
Russians.  As  the  strongest  proof  of  my  undiminished  confi- 
dence I  have  entrusted  to  General  v.  Yorck  the  chief  command 
over  all  my  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
and  I  make  this  known  to  the  army.' 

But  still  the  King  remained  the  ally  of  Najjoleon  and  at  war 
with  Russia.  Even  as  late  as  February  23rd  this  situation  of 
the  country  was  recognized  in  public  documents.  The  Russians 
therefore,  and  Stein  along  with  them,  do  not  yet  lose  their 
original  distrust,  not  so  much  of  the  King's  disposition  as  of  his 
courage  and  firmness,  which  had  led  them  to  think  that  it  Avould 
be  necessary  to  put  pressure  upon  him.  Thus  Yorck  writes  to 
the  King  on  the  13th  that  a  letter  from  Kutusoff  has  been 
handed  to  him  by  Wittgenstein,  which  runs  thus :  '  It  is  the 
j)leasure  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  the  Prussian  corps  of  Gen- 
eral Yorck  advance  forthwith.  You  will  accordingly  deliver  to 
him  the  order  to  set  out  from  Elbing  and  march  on  your  right 
wing  in  the  direction  of  Neu-Stettin.'  The  King  sends  this  to 
Hardenberg,  with  the  quiet  remark,  '  The  advance  of  General 
Yorck  proposed  by  Field  Marshal  Kutusoff  gives  rise  to  various 
reflections.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  intention  is  to  hurry  us  on 
(entrainiren)  and  comj^romise  us  coUte  que  coiite.^  The  Russians 
are  here  seen  repeating  their  policy  of  1805,  and  we  shall  see 
immediately  that  some  thought  Stein  was  secretly  instigating 
them  to  do  so.  It  was  evidently  time  for  Frederick  William 
to  act. 

Accordingly  on  February  9th,  that  is  tlie  day  of  the  Edict 
abolishing  exemptions  from  military  service,  Knesebeck  was  sent 
to  the  Russian  headquarters.  His  instructions  were  that  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  he  must  not  engage  Prussia 
to  any  thing  so  general  as  the  liberation  of  Europe  ;  that  for 
example  the  casus  foederis  was  not  to  extend  to  Spain  or  Italy ; 
that  with  respect  to  Holland  or  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
Germany  in  general,  all  engagements  were  to  be  qualified  by  the 
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cIjuisc  'autant  i\i\e  lea  rvriicmi'iits  en  fduniiiont  les  ninvcns 
soit  par  la  voic  di's  ii('i;t>tiati()ns  soil  pai'  It-s  aniics;'  tliat  lie  was 
to  opposo  (ho  rossion  of  Nnrway  lit  Swctlcii,  in  didcr  to  avdid 
tlirowiiiLj  l)t'mnark  inti>  tlir  anus  of  I'^iaiic*'  ;  and  it  was  aiidid 
as  the  soviMith  point  of  tlio  instnu-tions, '  It  is  of  inlinitc  nioiiiciit 
tliat  lio  ( tli(>  AmUassadcU'")  I't'pi'oscnt  lo  tliat  I'lim-c  (tlii'  (V,ar) 
all  tlio  luisi'liicf  (hat  inust  rrsidt  troin  (lit'  almost  rcvohd  ionai'y 
measures  which  are  beiii^  (aken  at  IvrtiULjshei-i^,  and  that  Ik^  (ako 
the  utmost  pains  to  enj^age  his  Inipeiial  Majesty  to  fjive  iniine- 
iliately  the  most  distinct  orders  to  the  Maron  vom  Stein  to  avoid 
whatever  may  impair  (he  obedience  of  subjects  to  their  Sove- 
reign in  the  Prussian  territories  occu})ied  by  the  Russian  (rooj)s, 
or  tend  towards  an  insurrectionary  course  of  action  taken  with- 
out awaiting  an  ini]>ulse  from  him.'  AVe  see  from  this  passage 
how  much  the  faint  approval  of  Stein's  conduct,  Avhich  th(;  King 
had  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  had  given  pUice  in 
the  next  week  to  ahum  and  anxiety. 

A  document  ^  wliicli  lias  lately  been  discovered  throws  a  strong 
light  both  upon  Stein's  complete  estrangement  from  the  Prussian 
Court  at  this  time  and  upon  the  eagerness  with  w^hicli  he  strove 
to  hurry  it  into  war.  At  the  same  time  it  comes  opportunely, 
as  we  are  about  to  see  him  pushing  his  confidence  in  Alexander 
to  the  greatest  possible  length,  to  show  how^  fi^dly  alive  he  was  to 
the  danger  which  might  threaten  Prussia  from  the  Kussian  side. 
It  is  a  letter  to  Hardenberg  wa-itten  by  Stein  in  Breslau  on  Feb- 
ruary' 17th,  and  speaks  of  the  writer  as  having  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  to  the  neighborhood  of  Glogau.  Of  this  ex- 
cursion nothing  was  known  before.  Now  as  Hardenberg  was 
himself  in  Breslau  at  this  time  and  as  the  letter  refers  to  a  very- 
delicate  matter,  we  are  surprised  to  find  Stein  imparting  by  let- 
ter what  would  have  been  so  much  more  naturally  conveyed  by 
word  of  mouth.  We  are  also  surprised  to  find  the  letter  not 
written  with  the  easy  familiarity  which  is  found  in  Stein's  other 
letters  to  Plardenberg,  both  earlier  and  later,  but  in  the  ceremo- 
nious and  apologetic  tone  of  a  perfect  stranger  venturing  to  ad- 
dress the  Chancellor  of  State.  We  shall  find  that  in  his  later 
visit  to  Breslau  in  ]March,  Stein  was  treated  with  total  neglect 
by  the  Court,  and  in  particular  that  the  Chancellor  did  not  visit 
him.     This  recently  discovered  letter  shows  the  estrangement 

1  Printed  in  1876,  from  the  Berlin  Archives  by  Oncken  Oesterreich  und  Preussen 
im  Befrelungskriege,  p.  238. 
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existing  at  least  a  month  earlier,  while  Harclenherg's  letter,  given 
on  p.  210,  shows  that  it  had  not  yet  begun  on  February  1st. 
Thus  we  realize  the  sudden  change  of  feeling  towards  him  which 
the  news  of  his  revolutionary  proceedings  produced  at  Court. 

But  the  matter  of  the  letter  is  also  curious.  About  the  same 
time,  on  the  15th,  Alexander,  writing  to  Frederick  William, 
begged  him  to  send  troops  to  the  fortress  of  Glogau  in  order  to 
prevent  its  French  garrison  from  being  reinforced  by  Regnier's 
corps :  he  argued  tliat  the  King  might  do  this  without  publicly 
declaring  against  the  French.  Frederick  William  answered  by 
bidding  Alexander  march  himself  upon  Glogau.  Now  Stein's 
letter  refers  to  the  very  same  matter.  It  argues  the  advisability 
of  sending  Prussian  troops  to  Glogau,  but  gives  a  curious  reason : 

Every  Pru.ssian  must  wish  to  see  Glogau  and  the  other  fortresses  of  the 
Oder  conquered  and  occupied  by  his  countrymen  and  not  by  the  Russians, 
for  pure  as  are  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  yet  he  is  surrounded 
by  ambitious  men  and  is  under  their  influence.  They  might  be  attracted  by 
the  chance  of  turning  our  country  to  account  by  occupying  these  fortresses, 
as  so  many  nations  that  have  come  to  the  help  of  other  peoples  have  done 
before. 

Thus  Stein  too  distrusts  the  Russians.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is  more  important  to  observe  that  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  Alexander,  though  by  another  road.  Both  wish  the  King 
to  take  a  military  measure  which  would  probably  involve  a  breach 
with  France.  It  has  evidently  been  agreed  between  them  that 
he  must  be  hurried  into  war  in  spite  of  himself. 

Knesebeck  arrived  at  the  Russian  headquarters,  which  were 
now  at  Chlodava,  on  the  15th.  He  found  the  Czar  in  the  act  of 
writing  to  Frederick  William  (his  letter  closes  with  the  words, 
'  Au  moment  oil  je  fermerai  ma  lettre  arrive  le  Colonel  Knese- 
beck, je  ne  Tai  pas  vu  encore.  Tout  a  vous  de  coeur  et  d'ame '), 
and  received  a  very  favorable  impression  of  his  disposition  to- 
wai'ds  Prussia.  The  Czar  now  first  suggested  the  arrangement 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  to  bring  Europe 
to  the  verge  of  a  war.  '  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,' 
writes  Knesebeck  on  the  18th,  '  the  Emperor  Alexander  offered 
me  Saxony,  saying  that  Prussia  must  necessarily  be  aggrandized. 
I  replied  at  once  that  such  a  proceeding  was  too  much  in  the 
style  of  France,  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror.  His  Majesty  re- 
plied that  Saxony's  conduct  made  it  impossible  to  treat  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  conquered  country.'     Knesebeck  now,  however, 
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bopin  to  soo  llu'  iliirn'uU  j>()>itioii  in  w  liirli,  as  a  ri'|)ii'si.'iilalivo 
of  I'russia,  lio  stood.  The  Stati'  was  in  imniiiuMit  danger  of  de- 
stnu'tit»ii  in  tlif  nionuMit  of  i-haniriiii'  its  svstcin.  It  liatl  aliciidv 
almost  broken  willi  Napolfon,  and  it  was  still  teclmically  at  war 
with  Russia,  'i'he  Czar,  indeed,  was  full  of  nia_i,nianiinous  inlcn- 
tii>ns,  hilt  if  his  inaLjnanimity  should  not  he  suHicicnlly  appre- 
ciatcil.  there  was  nothini^  to  prevent  him  from  chani^inLj  his 
eourse  and  reeoneiling  himself  to  Napoleon  in  the  manner  of 
'J'ilsit.  In  these  eireumslanees  was  it  safe  to  stand  reasonin;^ 
and  ehaiTerin«;  with  Alexander?  Ilardenbert;  seems  to  have 
tlunii^ht  it  was  not,  for  he  wrote  most  urgently  to  Knesebeck, 
be«;{j;ing  him  {o  eonelude  the  Treaty  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
followinLi  extracts  from  a  report  of  Kne.sebeck's  dated  (not  de- 
spatched) February  2oth,  that  Stein  took  a  similar  view  :  — 

Tlie  Emperor  regales  me  with  great  promi.ses;  Ilerr  vom  Stein  lets  me  see 
plainly  that  the  fate  of  Prussia  does  not  greatly  intere.st  him  if  only  the  war 
in  t^ermany  breaks  out;  this  Minister  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  drive  us 
into  it  at  all  hazards.  That  was  the  object  of  the  demand  that  I  sliovild  give 
Billow  and  Yorck  the  order  to  march ;  it  came  from  Stein  and  Anstett,  and 
showed  me  clearly  how  their  intention  is  to  involve  us  in  war  with  France 
before  we  have  made  a  definite  arrangement  with  Kussia.  .  .  .  Since  I  have  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  plans  of  these  gentlemen  they  look  black  at  me.  It 
was  thought  and  is  still  thouglit  at  this  moment  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in 
opposition  to  France  to  avoid  signing  at  any  cost,  and  that  Prussia  is  under 
a  necessity  of  granting  whatever  Russia  may  demand.  At  the  same  time 
they  do  not  mean  to  demand  from  us  at  once  the  sacrifices  they  have  iri  mind, 
but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  impose  them  upon  us  later.  And 
so  they  avoid  every  positive  assurance.  I  see  through  their  intention,  which 
is  to  demand  the  ^^'eichsel  for  a  frontier,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Saxony  is 
only  offered  us  as  an  indemnity  for  East  Prussia.  When  they  saw  that 
I  was  not  so  compliant  in  the  substance  as  in  the  form.  Stein  and  Anstett 
were  openly  sent  oif  direct  to  Breslau  to  try  whether  your  Excellency 
(Hardenberg)  and  His  Majesty  could  not  be  brought  to  content  them- 
selves with  mere  promises.  Though  I  am  convinced  beforehand  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  yet  I  count  it  my  duty  earnestly  to  beg  your 
Excellency  to  be  on  your  guard  and  to  keep  your  presence  of  mind  in 
the  critical  position  in  which  you  cannot  but  find  yourself.  I  know  the 
vivacity  with  which  M.  de  Stein  drives  things  (Je  connais  la  vivacite 
avec  laquelle  M.  de  Stein  pousse  les  choses),  and  !M.  d'Anstett  is  acute  and 
cunning. 

There  \N'as  undoubtedly  some  reason  for  the  suspicion  with 
■which  Knesebeck  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Czar.  The 
Prussian  proposals  which  he  had  brought,  and  which  the  Czar 
had  at  first  declared  satisfactory  except  in  one  insignificant  point, 
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had  been  unexpectedly  replaced  by  new  stipulations  proposed  by 
Russia.     How  different  these  new  stipulations  were  may  best  be 
seen  by  putting  side  by  side  the  Prussian  and  the  Russian  draughts 
of  the  separate  aud  secret  article  on  which  the  discussion  turned. 
The  former  then  is  as  follows:  — 

It  being  impossible  to  establish  firmly  the  complete  seciirity  and  indepen- 
dence of  Prussia  but  by  restoring  to  that  Power  the  substantial  strength 
which  it  had  before  the  war  of  1806,  that  is  by  guaranteeing  to  it  all  that  it 
possessed  and  still  possesses  between  the  Weichsel  and  the  Elbe,  including 
Danzig,  as  well  as  its  possessions  in  Poland  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  ex- 
cepting always  that  part  of  them  which  it  has  already  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  solemnly  en- 
gages to  guarantee  to  Prussia  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty  the  above-named  provinces,  for  which  considering  the  geographical 
situation  of  Prussia,  there  cannot  exist  an  equivalent. 

It  is  then  added  that  with  respect  to  the  provinces  lost  by 
Prussia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  Prussia  is  to  recover  not 
necessarily  the  same  provinces  but  a  statistical  and  financial 
equivalent,  it  being  understood  that  indemnities  were  not  to  be 
furnished  from  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hannover. 
Now  in  the  Russian  draught  the  distinction  here  taken  between 
the  lost  possessions  in  the  East  and  those  in  the  West  disappears. 
Russia  undertakes  not  to  lay  down  her  arms 

until  Prussia  shall  be  restored  to  a  condition  statistical  and  financial  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  she  had  at  the  above-named  epoch.  For  this  purpose 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  solemnly  promises  to  devote  to  tlie 
indemnities  which  the  circumstances  nray  demand  in  the  interest  of  both 
States  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  all  acqnisitions  which  may  be 
made  through  his  arms  and  his  negotiations  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hannover. 

In  one  word,  Russia  will  not  give  up  any  part  of  Poland,  but 
she  undertakes  to  indemnify  Prussia  out  of  future  conquests  for 
the  loss  of  her  former  Polish  possessions. 

Knesebeck  was  engaged  in  writing  another  report  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Nesselrode,  who  begged  him  not  to  send  it  at  once, 
as  the  Emjaeror  wished  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  a  day.  But 
when  the  day  had  passed  and  no  summons  came  from  the  Em- 
peror, he  added  a  bitter  sentence  :  '  I  can  only  see  in  this  a  way  of 
gaining  time,  that  the  Baron  vom  Stein  may  have  leisure  to  lay 
before  your  Excellency  certain  ideas  of  his  sort  (quelques  idees 
dans  son  genre)  before  I  have  been  able  to  communicate  to  you 
mine  ;  I  hasten  therefore  to  send  my  courier  off.'     This  susi^icion 
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was  uo{  far  wnuiLC.  ^^t»'iii  ami  Austell  had  ariixcil  ;it  I'licslaii  on 
tlu'  l]")tli,  and  till'  Trcaly  was  s'lLjnt'd  cii  llif  I'TlIi.  In  its  Una] 
form  it  LTiiaranttM'd  li>  I'nissia  not  only  a  '  statistical  and  tlnancial  ' 
l>ut  also  a  '  i^i'ot^rapliii'al  "  (MiuiN  alrnt,  and  an  aildilional  aiticlc 
was  introdiu'cd  *f(>r  i^icatfi-  precision.*  in  wiiicli  the  ('/ar  c\- 
prosslv  i;uaraMteed  all  her  e\istiii«^  possessions,  jtarticularly  the 
old  Prussian  jirovini't*  with  a  leiiiioiv  adapted  to  c(iinieet  it  with 
Silesia. 

We  have  hitherto  looked  at  the  inatli-r  throuj^di  the  i'\i'<.  of 
Kneseheok  ;  the  fact  that  his  views  seemed  pei'verse  to  Stein  and 
1  la rilenborg  alike  aiTords  a,  certain  presnmption  that  they  were 
wrong.     Let  us  now  look  throuL^h  the  eyes  of  Stein  :  — 

There  appoared  (lie  writes)  a  jilcnipittoiitiary  to  conclude  a  treaty,  General 
Knesi?heok.  Tliis  excellent  and  woU-infnrined  man  had  a  disease  of  doubt 
that  .stopped  and  six)ili>d  all  business,  a  taste  for  finesse  that  dejrenerated  into 
mistiness;  the  negotiations  grew  complicated,  particularly  witli  respect  to 
Poland.  Every  day  lost  was  a  blow  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  war,  the 
liberation  of  Germany.  Every  thing  depended  on  the  swift  development  of 
our  military  resources,  since  Napoleon  was  unceasingly  occupied  with  the 
formation  of  new  armies.  Accordingly  the  Emperor  at  my  advice  sent 
Anstett  as  his  plenipotentiary  and  myself  to  Breslauin  order  to  negotiate  here 
directly,  putting  the  scrupulous  General  Knesebeck  on  one  side.  And  here 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  without  difficulty,  on  February  27th, 
1811  (1813?),  which  laiil  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  and  which 
spoke  in  the  1st  and  2nd  secret  Articles  only  in  general  terms  about  its 
ea-stern  frontier,  since  the  Emperor  kept  ever  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  a 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  contest  begun  by  Russia  was  a  daring  step, 
for  her  own  resources  were  limited  and  not  yet  available  and  tlie  Russian 
force  at  that  time  weak  —  there  were  not  40,000  men  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe  —  and  on  the  other  side  stood  Napoleon  with  all  the  resources  of  France 
Italy  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  resolution  of  the  King  and, 
his  people  will  always  be  pronounced  noble;  in  him  it  was  excellent  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  in  them  it  was  heroic  to  recover  their  honor 
and  independence  with  streams  of  blood.  These  views  and  this  enthusiasm 
were  expressed  everywhere  in  the  Pnissian  territory,  and  under  my  own  eyes 
at  Breslau  in  the  most  glorious  manner.  To  be  sure  these  feelings  were 
shared  l)y  all  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  not  by  its  Princes  and  Cabinets 
nor  by  their  officers,  for  these  fought  with  great  bitterness  under  the  banner 
of  the  foreign  Ruler,  proud  of  slavery. 

There  is  a  striking  frankness  about  this  passage.  It  shows 
Stein  performing  the  most  apparently  unpatriotic  act  with  which 
he  can  be  charged,  and  by  means  the  most  extreme  and  unusuah 
Yet  it  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  act,  or  to  conceal  that 
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Stein  forced  upon  Prussia  a  treaty  wliich  '  only  spoke  in  general 
terms  about  its  eastern  frontier '  in  place  of  one  which  guarded 
that  frontier  by  particular  stipulations,  and  that  in  doing  so  he 
was  fully  aware  that  the  Czar  had  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  a 
kincjdom  of  Poland.  It  does  not  conceal  that  the  arranc-ement 
exposed  Prussia  not  only  to  eventual  danger  from  Russia  but  to 
the  greatest  immediate  danger  from  Napoleon,  neither  Russia  nor 
Prussia  being  prepared  for  a  new  war.  And  when  Stein  describes 
the  unceremonious  plan  by  which  Knesebeck  was  pushed  on  one 
side,  he,  generally  so  slow  to  attribute  to  his  own  influence  any 
measure  of  Alexander's,  expressly  says  that  in  this  instance 
Alexander  acted  on  his  advice. 

Was  Stein  wise  or  unwise  in  taking  this  audacious  course? 
From  Knesebeck's  language  one  would  suppose  that  he  had 
become  a  devoted  Russian  and  had  no  other  object  than  to  serve 
Alexander  as  effectively  as  in  1808  he  had  served  Frederick 
William.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  against  this  view.  We 
are  to  begin  by  assuming  that  Stein  believed  it  better  for  Prussia 
to  accept  the  less  favorable  terms  without  delay  than  to  incur 
risk  and  loss  of  time  by  holding  out.  Now  Knesebeck  believed, 
and  he  has  been  supported  by  some  recent  authorities,  that  no 
sei'ious  risk  would  have  been  incuri'^d,  Russia  being;  in  urg-ent 
need  of  the  Prussian  alliance  in  the  critical  condition  of  her 
armies,  which  had  been  incredibly  reduced  by  the  campaign  of 
the  past  year.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  but  that  Stein,  being 
so  much  nearer  to  the  Czar,  must  have  been  a  better  judge  of 
this  than  Knesebeck,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  not  less 
glad  to  administer  a  check  to  Alexander's  Polish  schemes.  Per- 
haps Knesebeck  overlooked  that  Russia  was  not  bound  to  continue 
her  enterprise  against  France  at  all,  and  that  his  opposition 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Alexander  into  the  arms 
of  the  Peace  Party.  Perhaps  he  did  not  consider  that  in  the 
aroused  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  after  all  that  had  been 
said  and.  done  at  Konigsberg,  Napoleon's  hostility  was  certain, 
and  the  only  question  was  of  making  a  friend  at  almost  any  cost 
of  Russia.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realize  the  inestimable  value  of 
every  day  gained  for  action  and  military  preparation. 

But  I  think  it  evident  that  Stein's  principal  anxiety  was  to  com- 
mit Frederick  William  beyond  recall.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
firmness  either  of  Hardenberg  or  the  King.  He  certainly  did 
injustice  to  Hardenberg;  but  is  it  so  clear  that,  if  a  little   more 
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dflav  h:ul  boon  allt»\vt'tl,  Fn'tl»M-iik  William  would  not  have 
intnposoil  one  of  tliosr  fatal  (liH-isioiis  uf  which  Sit-in  had  known 
so  nniny  instani'i's  ?  'l'lu>  circnnistancos  wt'H'  much  the  same  as 
in  1805;  whv  sht)uUl  not  tin-  i^in^'s  conduct  be  the  same? 

It  is  imhspntabh'  that  the  want  of  a  mori'  precise  un(hM"stantl- 
iuLj  \vith  Kussia  caused  u;reat  InconNcnicnccs  in  the  seqnid.  lint 
it  is  e(|uallv  certain  that  the  arranj^enu'iit  of  which  I\nesebeck 
made  himself  the  champion,  liail  it  bi-en  adopted,  woulil  liave 
been  fatal  to  I'russia's  «xreatni'ss.  It  has  made  the.  fortum^  of 
Prussia  that  lier  a^'^randi/.enient  has  bii'u  on  the  (ilerman  side. 
Thus  it  has  ha}>pened  that  the  more  she  has  grown  in  territory 
the  more  slie  has  improved  in  symj)athy  with  (iermany.  Hut 
Knesebeek  wouhl  have  turned  lier  into  a  half-Slavonic  I*ower, 
unfit,  for  the  same  reason  that  Austria  is  unfit,  to  unite  Germany. 

An(i  thus  Stein  finds  himself  once  more  for  a  moment  at  the 
Prussian  Court.  How  was  he  received  there,  fresh  as  he  was 
from  liis  revohitionary  proceedings  at  Kiinig.sberg  ?  Anstett 
brought  a  letter  from  Alexander,  which  ran  :  '  To  hasten  the 
negotiation,  I  send  you  my  Councillor  of  State,  Anstett,  fur- 
nished with  full  ])owers.  I  recommend  him  to  your  good-will, 
and  am  persuaded  that  his  arrival  will  remove  the  difficulties 
that  still  remain.  Baron  Stein  seizes  this  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing himself  at  your  jNIajesty's  feet.  He  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  faithful  subjects  you  possess.  He  has  been  near  my  person 
for  almost  a  year,  and  I  have  thns  learned  to  know  and  esteem 
him  even  better  than  I  did.  He  knows  all  my  plans  and  my 
wishes  for  Germany  and  can  give  preci.se  information  about 
them.'  In  answer  to  this  the  King  could  hardly  say  less  than 
he  did.  '  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  Baron  Stein,  who  is 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness ;  but  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  see- 
ing him  again  and  learning  from  him  your  Majesty's  views  about 
Germany.'  It  appears  from  this  letter,  which  was  written  on 
the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  Treat}',  that  Stein  did  not,  as  used 
to  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  Pertz,  induce  the  King  by  an 
urgent  personal  appeal  to  accept  it.  On  the  contrary,  though 
he  saw  Hardenberg,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  see  the  King  at 
all.  He  writes  :  '  The  Chancellor  was  mistrustful,  alarmed  for 
his  position  lest  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  pretensions  to 
return  into  the  King's  service.  The  King  was  not  pleased  with 
the  sudden  appearance  of  two  persons  uninvited  from  head- 
quarters and  with  the  rapid  unravelling  of  the  business  that  was 
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the  result.'  He  touclies  here  but  instantly  quits  again  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  cannot  help  speculating.  Did  Stein  want  to 
become  jNlinister  again,  either  as  a  colleague  of  Hardenberg  or  by 
ousting  Hardenberg  ?  He  had  laid  it  down  that  it  must  be  a 
main  object  to  turn  out  the  King  of  Prussia's  ministers,  and  to 
induce  him  to  take  in  their  place  such  men  as  Scharnhorst, 
Schon,  &c.  Among  those  who  were  to  be  turned  out  he  had 
at  that  time  included  Hardenberg.  Now  if  the  war  party  of 
1808  were  to  return  to  office,  what  more  proper  than  that  Stein 
himself  should  return  at  their  head  ?  He  had  earned  a  sort  of 
right  to  head  the  Sj^anish  insurrection  which  he  had  so  long 
recommended,  now  that  it  was  at  last  to  be  realized.  And  he 
might  fairly  say  to  himself  that  this  ambition  was  most  legiti- 
mate, for  no  one  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  post  than  him- 
self. For  this,  much  more  than  the  legislation  of  1808,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  born.  For  this  assuredly  he  was  better 
suited  than  Hardenberg.  He  was  a  less  experienced  diplomatist, 
and  had  less  of  the  tact  that  smooths  the  work  of  government, 
but  he  was  the  only  German  of  the  day  who  had  a  dash  of  the 
Napoleonic  qualities  that  were  required  to  resist  Napoleon,  fire, 
rapidity,  force,  and  tenacity.  He  was  the  man,  we  may  be  sure, 
whom  Bliicher  and  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  had  they  been 
consulted,  would  have  desired  to  see  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
War  of  Liberation.  And  furthermore,  what  more  desirable,  now 
that  Prussia  and  Russia  were  to  be  close  allies,  than  that  a  man 
so  well  known  and  so  acceptable  to  Alexander  should  become 
Minister?  This  surely  is  what  the  Czar's  testimonial  above 
quoted  was  meant  to  hint,  and  it  is  thus  evidently  that  Harden- 
berg himself  understood  it. 

But  Hardenberg  had  no  mind  to  quit  his  post,  and  was  con- 
scious of  being  equal  to  it  by  his  courage,  capacity,  and  experi- 
ence, conscious  too  of  suiting  the  King  far  better  than  Stein, 
while  he  was  not  unfitted  also  to  satisfy  the  people.  The  King, 
who  in  1808  had  learnt  to  live  not  uncomfortably  with  Stein,  was 
probably  much  more  afraid  of  him  now  that  he  came  back  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  of  revengeful  patriotism.  He  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  repulsing  him  by  an  accidental  circumstance.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Breslau  Stein  was  seized  witli  a 
fever,  which  he  believed  he  had  caught  in  one  of  the  Polish  inns. 
It  seems  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  procuring  accommodation  in 
Breslau,  and  was  indebted  at  last  to  General  v.  Liitzow,  the 
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famous  onioor  of  volimti'rrs,  for  an  attic  in  tlii>  Iloti'l  Zmn 
/i'l>trr.  l\>rtz  tells  us  that  lie  lived  liure  surrounded  with  jeal- 
ous sjiies,  Kalkreuth  ri'j)ortin^  his  w  her<'al)()uL  lo  the  l^'reueli 
auihassador,  who  set  a  watt'h  U])ou  hiiu,  iu  order  no  (htidit  to 
tletoot  the  revolutionary  seheuu's  which  he  was  supposecl  to  medi- 
tate. .*^tein  himsfll'  notes  that  wlnii  I  he  lever  seized  him,  ;iiid 
ho  lay  at  the  |)oint  of  death,  the  Kinu;  refrained  from  taidiiL,^  any 
iiotiee  and  did  not  even  senil  to  imjuiri'  after  his  heallh.  r>iit  iie 
records  i^ratefully  the  attentions  paid  him  hy  JJiiielu'r,  Scharn- 
liorst.  and  Prince  Wilhelm,  and  adds  thai  he  received  the  most 
touching  proofs  of  the  joy  which  his  return,  and  later  his  re- 
covery, caused  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  The  news  of  his 
illness  reached,  hy  a  mere  ai'cident  as  it  seems,  his  wife  at  Prag ; 
she  hurrieil  to  Breslau  with  her  dauirhters  and  found  the  worst 
past  and  the  reuovery  be<;"un.  The  meetin<^  of  the  family,  which 
had  heen  separated  for  a  whole  year,  is  the  first  gleam  of  better 
fortune  in  this  gloomy  corner  of  our  hero's  life.  He  was  not  to 
die  alone  and  neglected  in  an  inn.  His  great  patron  was  ap- 
proaching, and  when  on  tiie  15th  Alexander  entered  IJreslau, 
visited  his  friend,  and  talked  to  the  Frau  vom  Stein  of  the 
daughters'  likeness  to  their  father  (which  I  think  was  only  true 
of  Henriette),  then  of  course  the  cloud  of  unpopularity  passed 
away,  and  the  courtiers  saw  the  propriety  of  remembering  and 
visiting  Stein. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  War  of 
Liberation.  The  declaration  of  war  against  France  was  delivered 
to  St.  Marsan  on  March  16th,  and  the  Appeal  to  my  People 
appeared  on  the  17th.  The  French  troops  had  some  time  before 
evacuated  Berlin.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  defection  from  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
face  of  affairs  had  been  changed  by  the  restored  alliance  of 
Prussia  and  Russia.  Napoleon  could  no  longer  expect  to  cross 
the  Niemen  in  August.  It  had  become  evident  that  he  had  mis- 
taken for  the  third  time  the  nature  of  popular  forces.  Prussia 
was  about  —  slowly  indeed,  and  after  a  fashion  of  her  own  —  to 
follow  the  example  of  Spain  and  Russia. 

The  King  seems  to  have  looked  at  the  wai-  which  was  about 
to  begin  with  his  usual  homely  common  sense.  At  last  in  spite 
of  himself  he  was  committed  a  second  time  to  a  war  with  Napo- 
leon. The  fatality  which  never  left  him  had  overtaken  him 
•again.     As  in  1806,  so  now,  Russia  had  hurried  him  away  and 
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would  desert  him  after  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  French 
attack.  The  part  pla^^ed  by  Haugwitz  in  the  summer  of  1806 
was  to  be  played  this  time  by  the  hot-headed  Stein.  His  sudden 
intervention  had  already  forced  Prussia  into  an  uncomfortable 
position.  In  January  the  King  had  brought  himself  to  contem- 
plate war  as  soon  as  the  Russians  should  have  crossed  the  Oder, 
but  now  war  had  come  u2:)on  him  when  the  main  bulk  of  their 
force  was  not  advanced  half  so  far.  Soon  the  King  made  another 
discovery,  which  no  doubt  strengthened  all  his  gloomy  presenti- 
ments. Stein  has  the  following  note  in  his  autobiography :  '  I 
returned  to  Kalisch,  whither  the  King  came  soon  afterwards,  and 
was  no  little  discontented  at  the  small  number  of  the  Russian 
troops  that  were  shown  to  him;  meanwhile' — so  he  adds  with 
a  kind  of  mischievous  triumph  — '  the  die  was  cast.'  In  a  word, 
instead  of  Prussia's  force  swelling  the  victorious  multitudes  of 
Russia,  it  appeared  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  Russian  force 
was  insignificant,  and  that,  just  as  in  1806,  before  Russia  could 
come  up  a  new  campaign  of  Jena  must  be  fought  by  Prussia 
singly.  Othei's  received  the  same  impression  as  the  King.  Thus 
writes  from  Berlin  on  March  24th  one  of  Jackson's  German 
correspondents:  'I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine  in 
my  expectations.  I  have  found  —  etitre  nous,  s'il  vous  jjlalt  — 
the  Russians  bragging  of  always  cheating  their  allies  as  to  their 
numbers,  and  comijlaining  of  the  Prussians  for  their  want  of 
activity  and  exertion,  whilst  on  their  part  the  Prussians  were 
complaining  of  being  drawn  by  Russia  into  a  war  beyond  their 
power  to  sustain.'  But  if  so  far  the  situation  resembled  that  of 
1806  how  much  worse  was  it  in  many  respects !  Prussia  then 
was  a  mighty  Power,  stretching  uninterrupted  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Niemen,  and  in  alliance  with  Hessen  and  Saxony.  She 
had  a  mighty  and  renowned  army.  Now  her  army  was  still  to 
make ;  Saxony  had  become  a  Napoleonic  State,  enriched  with 
her  spoils ;  Hessen  had  been  swallowed  up  along  with  much  of 
her  own  territory  in  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
Hurried  on  by  Stein's  vehemence,  which  had  been  seconded  by 
Hardenberg,  the  King  found  himself  committed  to  a  war  to  be 
waged  at  such  disadvantage  in  reliance  solely  upon  Russia,  which 
moreover  refused  to  make  definite  promises,  and  now  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Russians  had  given  him  an  altogether  false  im- 
pression of  their  numbers !  If  these  or  some  of  these  were  the 
thoughts  over  which  the  King  was  brooding  in  the  time  which 
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followod  till'  roni'lusion  of  tlu-  'I'loaly,  his  treatment  of  Stolii  in 
his  ilhiess  nniy  !>•'  partly  i-xplaincd. 

Meanwliile  it  is  i-urions  to  observe  how  dilTorently  Stein  viewed 
the  war  ahout  to  he^in.  To  liini  it  is  not  a  desperate  attempt  to 
bear  up  ahnost  without  nu'ans  aijainst  an  omnipotent  enemy,  but 
a  war  of  overwhebniuLj  invasion  and  eontpiest.  What  oeeupies 
him  is  tlie  disposal  of  the  conquered  territories  and  the  new 
orpmization  to  be  i^iven  to  ( iennany  after  the  downrall  of  llie 
Confederation  of  the  Khin»\  In  this  case  evidently  llic  daring 
ima<jinations  anil  hopes,  rather  than  the  {gloomy  present  inicnts, 
Avere  justified.  If  wo  compare  his  anticipations  with  the  result, 
Ave  see  that  they  were  only  mistaken  in  not  beinj^  bold  enoun;h, 
for  Stein  contemplates  the  liberation  of  Germany, — and  for 
that  he  was  considered  a  madman  —  but  I  do  not  think  he  looked 
forward  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  views  at  this  time  are  best 
explained  by  a  Convention  which  was  signed  at  Breslau  on  March 
19th,  that  is  almost  immediately  after  his  recovery. 

conventiox  between  russia  and  prussia,  signed  at  bueslau  the 

Tth  (19tii)  March,  1813. 

The  combined  armies  of  His  Majesty  the  Empei'or  and  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  being  on  the  point  of  entering  tlie  States  of  tlie  Confederation  of 
tlie  Rhine  and  the  provinces  of  Nortli  Germany  which  have  been  united  to 
the  French  Empire,  the  two  Sovereigns  have  judged  it  necessary  to  come  to 
an  understanding  both  on  the  political  principles  to  be  proclaimed  at  the 
moment  of  the  occupation  of  these  territories  and  on  the  maimer  in  which 
they  may  be  administered  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  common  cause. 
For  this  purpose  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  nominates  as  his  plenipotentiaries 
Baron  vom  Stein  and  the  Count  v.  Xesselrode,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  Baron 
V.  Ilardenberg  and  General  v.  Scharnhorst,  who  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing Articles :  — 

Art.  I.  A  proclamation  shall  be  published  immediately  in  the  name  of 
the  two  sovereign  Powers.  It  shall  contain  simply  an  announcement  that  the 
two  Powers  have  no  other  purpo.se  but  to  withdraw  Germany  from  the  influ- 
ence and  domination  of  France,  and  an  invitation  to  the  Princes  and  the 
peoples  to  co-operate  in  the  liberation  of  their  country.  Every  German 
Prince  who  shall  fail  to  answer  this  appeal  within  a  fixed  term  shall  be 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  States. 

Art.  II.  There  shall  be  established  a  Central  Council  of  Administration 
furni.^hed  with  unlimited  powers.  The  allied  Powers  shall  each  nominate  a 
member  to  this  Council.  Pro\'isionally  it  shall  consist  of  the  Delegates  of 
Russia  and  Prussia ;  the  other  Powers  as  they  begin  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  operations  in  Gemiany  shall  acquire  the  right  of  nominating  in  like 
manner  a  member  to  this  Council,  and  particularly  the  King  of  England. 
Tlie  Princes  of  Germany  who  shall  accede  to  the  Coalition  shall  only  have 
the  right  to  nominate  a  member  collectively. 
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Art.  hi.  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  consist  principally  in  organ- 
izing provisional  administrations  in  the  territories  which  sliall  be  occupied, 
in  superintending  these  administrations,  and  in  fixing  for  them  the  principles 
according  to  which  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  those  terri- 
tories for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause. 

Art.  IV.  The  revenues  of  the  codntries  occupied  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  equally.  The  regency  of  the  country  of  Hannover 
shall  participate  in  proportion  to  the  contingent  it  shall  furnish. 

Art.  V.  All  the  countries  which  shall  be  occupied  from  Saxony  to  the 
frontiers  of  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  the  former  Provinces  of  Prussia 
and  those  of  the  House  of  Hannover,  are  to  be  divided  into  five  great  sections, 
namely 

(1)  Saxony  and  the  Duchies. 

(2)  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  with  the  exception  of  Hannover  and 
the  former  Provinces  of  Prussia. 

(3)  The  Duchies  of  Berg,  of  Westphalia  and  Nassau. 

(4)  The  Department  of  the  Lij^pe. 

(5)  The   Departments   of    the   Mouths  of    the   Elbe   and  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Art.  VI.  For  each  section  shall  be  nominated  a  Civil  and  a  Military 
Governor.  The  former  shall  be  dependent  on  the  Central  Council,  the  latter 
on  the  General  in  Chief  for  every  thing  relating  to  military  operations.  The 
Civil  Governor  shall  attacli  to  himself  a  provisional  local  Council,  which  shall 
assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

Art.  VII.  The  Central  Council  shall  also  be  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  every  thing  which  concerns  the  le^-ying  of  recruits,  the  system  of  requisi- 
tions and  of  magazines  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  raising  of  armed 
forces  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  countries  occupied. 

Art.  VIII.  There  shall  be  organized  (1)  an  army  in  line  (armee  de 
ligne),  (2)  a  Landwehr  (une  milice),  (3)  a  Landsturm  (lev^e  en  masse), 
while  a  formal  promise  shall  be  given  to  these  troops  that  they  shall  in  no 
case  serve  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  defence  of  Germany;  the  forma- 
tions shall  take  place  under  the  protection  of  a  corps  of  the  allied  army. 

Art.  IX.  The  General  Council  shall  have  the  right  of  choosing  for  the 
posts  of  governors  and  for  the  local  administration  the  persons  whom  it  may 
judge  the  most  fit  to  perform  those  functions,  both  by  their  talents  and  by 
the  consideration  they  enjoy  among  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Art.  X.  The  arrangements  contained  in  this  plan  shall  be  announced 
immediately  to  Austria  and  England. 

Done  at  Breslau,  March  7  (19),  1813. 

Stein.  Hardenberg. 

Xesselrode.  Scharnhorst. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  system  here  adopted  of  a  civil 
and  miHtary  governor  for  each  province  does  but  extend  to  the 
conquered  territory  an  organization  which  Prussia  was  at  this 
moment  adopting  for  herself.  Prussia  was  now  divided  into  four 
provinces,  with  a  civil  and  military  governor  for   each,  among 
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Avliom  tlu'  rcadt-r  w  ill  rcooixnize  several  old  fru'iids.  Satl<  was 
(^ivil,  aiul  Lt'stoc-([  Militaiv  (iovoiMior  fci-  t he  Icrritory  hetween 
tlio  VAW  ami  OiUt,  oxi-i-pt  SiK'sia  ;  Hi'viiu'  Civil  ami  'raucnt/icii 
Military  (it)vi'nu)r  for  the  Land  Ix'twefii  (lie  Oder  and  Weielisel 
(^except  Silesia):  Sehiiii  Civil  and  Masst-iihaidi  MililaiT  (iover- 
nor  (ov  the  territory  l>et\veeM  llif  Wi-it-hscl  and  the  liussian 
frontier;  Altcnstein  Civil  anil  (iot/en  Military  Governor  for 
Silesia. 

What  scarcely  ever  hajipens,  we  have  here  tin;  advantage 
of  a  contemporary  English  criticism  of  Stein's  proceedings. 
Mr.  George  Jackson,  \vriting  from  llainlmrg  on  April  '20lh, 
says  :  — 

I  could  not  but  feel  iiulipnant  if  not  surprised  when  Kielmansogsre  com- 
munii'atod  to  me  the  nature  of  tlie  Convention  that  was  sitjned  at  Kreslau  by 
Stein  and  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  by  llardcnberg  and  Scliarn- 
horst  on  that  of  Prussia.  I3y  it  the  wljole  of  the  nortli  of  Germany  is 
divided  into  six  (?)  departments,  and  the  whole  of  its  revenues  equally  lie- 
tween  Russia  and  Prussia;  witliout  any  other  reference  to  that  Power  by 
whose  aid,  if  at  all,  they  can  hope  to  carry  tliis  arrangement  into  effect  tiiau 
the  permission  whicli  they  graciously  condescend  to  offer  us  of  becoming  a 
party  to  it.  This  was  signed  on  tlie  10th  ult.,  and  on  the  pretence  of  Breslau 
belonging  to  a  Power  not  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  !e  vieiix  General  iJipln- 
mate  (I>ord  Cathcart,  Stein's  bugbear)  was  not  invited  there,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  not  communicated  to  the  British  Ambassador  till  the  end  of  the 
month. 

After  describing  its  provisions,  he  remarks,  — 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  hope  to  reconcile  this  measure  to 
those  individually  concerned  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  stet  pro  ratione ; 
but  in  what  way  the  Allies  are  to  reconcile  this  substitution  of  one  revolu- 
tionary confederation  for  another  1  know  not.  If  Buonaparte  should  get  hold 
of  this  scheme  he  will  play  it  off  nicely  against  us.  But  of  the  two  arrajige- 
ments  I  doubt  not  that  the  German  princes  would  prefer  that  of  the  Rhine. 
The  only  mention  made  of  Austria  is  that  she  is  to  be  invited  to  join  in  it; 
but  not  a  word  is  said  of  Sweden. 

Sweden,  -with  the  French  revolutionary  general  now  ruling 
it,  was  regarded  by  Stein  wdth  great  jealousy.  Austria  could 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  the  Convention  more  distinctly  than 
it  is  considering  that  it  had  not  yet  in  any  way  broken  Avith 
France.  As  to  the  rest  of  this  criticism  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover under  what  influence  it  was  written.  Jackson  had  seen 
Count  Miinster  just  before  leaving  England,  and  it  is  Miinster's 
opinion  —  that  is,  neither  the  English  nor  his  own  unprejudiced 
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opinion,  but  the  Hannoverian  view  —  that  is  expressed  in  these 
remarks.  It  was  natural  that  Hannover,  which  had  suffered 
ahiiost  more  than  Prussia,  shoukl  be  sensitively  jealous  of  Prus- 
sia's sudden  resurrection.  The  difference  between  Miinster  and 
Stein  grew  just  at  this  time  into  a  quarrel,  and  Miinster  laid  be- 
fore the  English  Government  a  detailed  criticism  of  Stein's  Con- 
vention, which  Jackson  merely  echoes.  The  Germans,  Miinster 
writes,  are  to  be  called  to  liberate  their  country,  but  without 
knowing  what  they  are  to  look  'for  :  — 

The  first  thing  they  will  perceive  is  a  dictatorial  Government  assuming 
to  itself  an  authority  above  that  of  their  princes,  and  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenue  into  its  hands.  They  are  to  be  informed  that 
they  must  for  the  present  resign  this  power  to  a  dictator,  who,  according  to 
the  proposal,  is  more  arbitrary  than  the  French  ruler  himself. 

After  giving  a  history  of  Stein's  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  German  question  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  past  year,  he 
says : — 

The  communications  which  I  have  since  received  from  Baron  Stein  of 
more  recent  plans  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Emperor  (plans  which  started 
the  idea  of  conquest,  of  a  complete  new  order  of  things,  of  forming  Germany 
into  one  Empire,  or  of  dividing  the  protectorate  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia) have  been  private,  but  they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  mind,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Treaty  of  Breslau  of  March  7  (19)  is  entirely  dr^wn  up 
according  to  the  proposition  made  in  the  original  plan  of  Baron  de  Stein, 
with  the  chief  difference,  in  part  arising  from  the  change  in  the  political 
system  of  Prussia,  that  this  Power  comes  in  for  a  principal  share  of  influ- 
ence, while  Sweden  is  less  considered. 

These  extracts  explain  Jackson's  criticism,  which  by  itself 
would  be  difficult  to  understand.  That  the  new  Government 
created  by  the  Convention  was  a  new  tyranny,  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  French,  is  an  unreasonable  position.  It  was  no  doubt  a  dic- 
tatorial Government,  but  the  struggle  was  not  against  despotism 
but  against  foreign  rule,  not  for  political  liberty  but  for  national 
independence.  The  new  Government  was  in  the  main  German 
and  it  was  to  replace  a  French  Government,  and  the  character 
of  Stein,  even  Miinster  would  have  allowed,  was  a  guarantee 
that  it  would  be  animated  by  a  good  spirit.  What  Miinster 
really  wishes  to  say  is  not  that  the  people  would  gain  nothing  by 
the  change,  but  that  the  Hannoverian  Government,  which  he 
represents,  was  just  as  unwilling  to  see  Prussia  rule  in  Hannover 
as  France.     And  what  is  intelligible  in  Miinster's  mouth  is  re- 
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}>oatotl  l>v  Jai'kson  in  inrrt>  tlii>iiL:;litl»'ssnoss.  Tims  wr  Und  (liat 
Jacksoirs  brother,  an  dldiT  tli|tl(tm:i(isl,  aiul  w  atcliiipj,-  alTaii's 
with  impartiality  from  a  tlistaiicc,  jiulgos  very  <lilT.M(iiily.  Ilo 
writes:  — 

I  like  very  woU  tin"  plan  of  ilividintj  tlio  iinrtli  of  d  rmany  into  <l(>i>:irt- 
ments,  and  Stvin  i.s  an  oxofllfnt  man  to  be  at.  tin'  li';iil  ol'  sucli  a  ("oniniis- 
sion.  What  lifconn's  of  tlio  little  riiii(ii>alilii's  wonlil  not  sinnil'v.  so  iliat 
tlu*  military  and  tinanrial  inlcrosts,  ami  tin-  iiolicy  of  tlu'  AUii's,  lie  \>u{  well 
served.  We  are  to  sni)iK)se  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Alexamh  r  will  ho 
very  liberal;  at  all  events,  Eni;land  has  nothinj;  to  do  with  the.so  details. 
We  owe  nothinir  to  the  little  ju-inoes,  and  all  we  have  to  look  to  is  that  the 
Freiu'h  be  wi-ll  beaten. 

This  to  he  sure  is  not  quite  tlie  view  of  Stein,  hnt  it  is  iho 
l^ii^lish  view,  aiul  serves  to  show  how  ]>urely  the  other  is  Ilan- 
iioverian. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  another  act  in  the  drama.  Tlie 
dangerous  transition  is  effected.  I'nissia  has  been  torn  from 
its  connection  with  France  ;  Russia  has  been  committed  to  the 
liberation  of  Germany.  Tlie  two  States  have  been  brouglit  into 
a  close  alliance.  Prussia  is  arming  her  Avhole  population.  Ger- 
many is  now  to  be  called  upon  to  follow^  Prussia's  example,  and 
an  or<ranization  is  readv,  a  sort  of  counter  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  into  which,  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  the  German  States,  one  after  another,  are  to  be  compelled 
to  enter.  All  this  has  been  successfully  achieved,  and  all  this, 
the  reader  has  had  proof,  was  clearly  planned  in  Stein's  mind 
before  the  Russian  expedition  had  failed.  It  was  his  plan  that 
prevailed;  and  did  it  not  prevail  mainly  by  his  efforts?  First 
he  gained  the  steadfast  adhesion  of  Alexander  to  all  his  German 
policy,  disengaged  him  from  Romanzoff,  and  armed  him  against 
the  temptations  of  the  Peace  Party.  Xext,  by  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  Kiinigsberg,  and  by  his  assembling  of  the  East 
Prussian  Estates,  he  began,  in  conjjunction  with  Yorck,  that 
internal  insurrection  of  Prussia  which  makes  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion so  striking.  Then  by  his  decisive  action  in  leading  the  Czar 
to  push  aside  the  scruples  of  Knesebeck  and  send  him  with 
Anstett  to  Breslau,  he  averted  the  danger  of  some  fatal  hesita- 
tion at  the  last  moment  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Once  more  it 
was  his  scheme  for  the  raising  of  Germany  that  was  adopted  in 
the  Convention  of  the  19th  March  ;  but  at  this  point  we  shall 
see  him  checked  in  his  career. 
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The  Prussian  legislation  of  1807,  1808,  is  universally  consid- 
ered the  work  of  Stein,  but  we  seldom  hear  him  spoken  of  as 
the  principal  author  of  that  reunion  of  Prussia  and  Russia  which 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  act  to  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleoii.  Yet  the  latter  work  is  in  some  respects  more  his  own, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  his  powerful  personality  more  visibly 
than  the  former.  Men  of  large  views  too  often  want  energy, 
men  of  energy  are  too  often  narrow,  and  both  sorts  of  men  often 
want  honesty  and  self-devotion.  Often  the  only  great  and  right 
course  is  hazardous,  not  merely  to  individuals  but  even  to  vast 
national  interests,  and  those  who  see  it  most  clearly  want  the 
courage  to  propose  it,  or  at  least  the  persistent  faith  to  abide  by 
the  proposal,  to  override  opposition  to  it,  and  enforce  its  adop- 
tion. But  Stein's  course  will  not  seem  the  great  and  right  one  — 
on  the  contrary  it  will  seem  recklessly  imprudent  —  unless  we 
hear  in  mind  that  Frederick  William  had  never  in  his  reign 
seized  the  proper  moment  for  action  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that 
he  never  had  a  better  excuse  for  inaction  than  now  when  the 
Russian  force  proved  so  unexpectedly  insignificant.  If  there 
was  no  risk  of  the  moment  being  lost,  Stein's  vehemence  was 
imprudent,  but  if  there  was,  then  Prussia  owes  every  thing  to 
him,  the  end  of  her  long  humiliation  and  the  new  period  of 
greatness  and  glory  which  followed. 

We  have  seen  him  in  this  chapter  charged  with  two  faults. 
It  Avas  evident  to  Knesebeck  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  fate  of  Prussia,  provided  only  he  could  involve 
her  in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  It  is  equally  evident  to  Miinster 
that  he  wants  to  subvert  Napoleon's  tyranny  only  to  set  up  that 
of  Prussia.  The  explanation  of  this  contradiction  is  that  he 
cares  for  Prussia  only  as  a  means  to  the  greatness  and  indepen- 
dence of  Germany.  Barely  to  save  Prussia  as  a  petty  State  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Weichsel  he  does  not  care  at  all ;  he  would 
as  soon  see  her  perish.  But  he  will  put  all  Germany  beneath 
her  feet,  and  sweep  away  all  rival  German  States  without  com- 
punction, in  order  by  that  means  to  make  Germany  independent 
ami  great  and  one. 

This  period  also  shows  us  a  great  turn  of  fortune  in  Stein's 
life.  Never  did  he  sink  so  low  as  when  he  lay  ill,  alone,  and 
neglected  by  the  King  and  Court  in  the  attic  of  the  Hotel  Zum 
Zepter.  It  is  only  a  month  later  that  Jackson  Avrites  in  the 
same  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  above, '  Stein  is  nicknamed 
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Emperor  of  Gonnanv,  so  prcat  is  the  iiinuonoo  lio  at  present 
enjoYs,'  I^viilrntly  the  nii-knainc  was  sumjcstcd,  not  merely  by 
liis  j^reat  inllnrnct',  Imt  I'v  tin-  imsitivf  ])()\vt'r  wliicli  his  new 
position,  as  aetin<;  president  oi  the  C\Mitral  Administration,  pivo 
liiin.  That  administration  was  intended  to  embrace  ^dl  tlioso 
territories  which  it  was  the  custom  in  those  (hiys  to  call  the 
Empire,  and  now  that  the  old  l^mpire  had  ceasiul  to  exist,  mi;^dit 
be  thou<jjht  to  take  its  place.  Its  powers  were  for  the  time  very 
lar<;e,  and  therefore  it  wa«  scarcely  more  than  the  truth  to  de- 
scribe the  head  of  it  as  Emperor  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PEOSPECTS    OF   LIBERATION. 

In  the  vast  European  conflict  which  now  begins  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  for  us  to  limit  our  field  of  view.  In  other  parts 
of  this  biography  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  consider  what- 
ever we  might  imagine  to  have  interested  Stein  as  a  politician  at 
the  time.  If  we  were  to  do  so  here  the  stream  of  narrative 
would  overflow  its  banks  and  become  a  lake.  Here  therefore  we 
shall  adopt  the  rule  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  field  of  Stein's 
personal  action.  This  rule  will  no  doubt  exclude  much  that  is 
in  itself  most  important.  It  will  exclude  the  military  history  of 
the  campaign,  which  however  we  should  in  any  case  avoid  the 
presumption  of  treating.  But  as  Stein  was  no  longer  in  the 
Prussian  service  and  did  not  after  he  left  Konigsberg  interfere 
in  Prussian  affairs,  our  rule  excludes  also  the  details,  so  thrilling 
and  picturesque,  of  the  rising  of  Prussia.  Altogether  therefore 
this  period  will  be  briefly  treated ;  only  as  Stein's  position 
throughout  was  a  tolerably  central  one,  we  shall  be  able,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  him,  to  keep  in  view  at  the  same  time  the 
general  course  of  European  history  in  this  momentous  transition. 

His  functions  throughout  are  twofold.  First  he  is  '  Emperor 
of  Germany,'  that  is,  he  presides  over  the  Central  Administra- 
tion, afterwards  re-organized  under  the  name  of  Central  Depart- 
ment. In  this  character  he  exerts  a  real  and  wide  authority  as 
well  as  a  large  patronage  within  Gei^many,  and  in  the  year  1814 
also  over  a  great  part  of  France.  Secondly  he  retains  his  posi- 
tion of  adviser  to  the  Czar.  It  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  thing  to 
combine  these  two  functions.  The  latter  function  called  him  to 
the  Russian  headquarters,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be  at 
the  time.  The  former,  like  the  Common  Pleas  in  our  Great 
Cliarter,  could  be  much  better  attended  to  from  some  fixed  cen- 
tre. Stein  however,  in  spite  of  some  complaints,  continued  to 
attend,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  both,  and  his  voice  was  therefore 
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nlwnvs  lit>;\vtl,  mill  wns  souu'limrs  iiil1iifiiti:il  ;it  tlic  ^rcat  tinning 
j>(>iiits  of  tlif  policN  (if  till-  AUit's.  llriii't'  lioili  tli:it  itolii'y  aiul 
tlu'  inti'iMiil  alYiiiis  of  (iciiiiaiiy  will  (.'omo  bcfoic  us  in  the  iiaira- 
tivi'  of  his  lifi'. 

W(>  Ifft  liiiM  at  Hrrslaii,  si^iiiiit^  tlu*  Coiivj'nlion  of  tlu»  lOtli  of 
Mari'h.  lie  is  now  in  tlic  liist  days  of  liis  i-iitliiisiasiii,  mIicii  for 
ji  monifiil  ju'iliaps  lu'  iina^iucs  that,  llu'  patriotic  iiiovcuu'iit  of 
Prussia  will  spiu'ad  to  tho  other  CuM-inan  States,  that  tho  Coii- 
fedoratioii  of  tlu'  Khiiu'  will  dissohc  or  (■haiijj;o  sides,  and  tlio 
nnivtTsal  Spanish  insurrection  I'opeat  itself  in  (ininany.  I'^roni 
Kaliseh,  whither  he  now  went  with  Walnioden,  his  hrothcr-in- 
Liw,  who  had  just  been  aj>pointed  by  tho  Prince  Regent  to  the 
command  of  tho  German  Legion,  lio  writes  to  Ilaidenberg,  to 
urge  his  favorite  scheme  of  a  purifu-ation  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
try. The  letter  seems  to  mark  a  tacit  reconciliation  between  the 
two  statesmen,  whom  we  have  seen  estranged  from  each  other 
since  tlu>  alYair  of  KJinigsberg,  and  a  delicate  abdication  on  Stein's 
part  of  the  pretension  to  take  the  place  of  Hardenberg :  — 

I  confess,  my  dear  Excollency,  tliat  I  cannot  sliarc  your  opinion  of  tlic  per- 
sons whose  dismissal  I  tliink  necessary:  and  allow  me  to  remark  that  if  per- 
haps I  judge  too  liarshly,  you  are  disposed  to  an  indulgence  which  the  present 
crisis  seems  to  me  to  make  sometimes  inadmissible.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat 
the  French  ^Nlinistershaveinsistedon  the  dismissal  of  the  persons  who  did  not 
suit  their  master;  the  mode  of  dismissal  does  not  matter  much.  Count 
G(olz)  will  assuredly  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  but  —  such  a  nullity,  de- 
spised alike  by  the  public  and  the  King,  as  I  very  well  remember,  why  keep 
him?  I  confess  to  you  I  was  ashamed  at  Kiinigsberg  (that  is,  in  1807,  1808) 
to  know  him  to  be  my  colleague.  Ruling,  they  say  means  choosing,  and  this 
is  a  choice  I  do  not  know  how  to  characterize. 

On  the  25th  appeared,  in  the  name  of  Kutusoff  as  Commander 
of  the  allied  army,  an  appeal  to  Germany,  which  answ^ered  to 
the  King  of  Prussia's  '  Appeal  to  my  People.'  It  breathes  the 
ideas  of  Stein  in  such  language  as  the  following  :  — 

They  (i.e.  the  Emperor  and  King)  demand  faithful  co-operation  especially 
from  eveiy  German  Prince,  amd  in  doing  so  they  gladly  assume  that  not  one 
will  be  found  among  tliem  who  by  choosing  to  be  and  to  remain  a  renegade 
to  the  German  cause  shall  show  himself  ripe  for  merited  destruction  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  the  might  of  just  arras. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  delusive  chain  with  w'hich  the 
Prince  of  Discord  fettered  Germany  afresh  after  having  dissolved  it  and  even 
abolished  its  ancient  name,  can  no  longer  be  endured  as  an  influence  of 
foreign  constraint  and  foreign  influence.  .  .  .     Hereby  also  is  declared  the 
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relation  in  which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  desires  to 
stand  towards  regenerated  Germany  and  her  constitntion.  This  can  be  no 
other,  since  he  desires  to  see  the  foreign  influence  destroyed,  than  to  hold  a 
protecting  hand  over  work,  the  form  of  which  ought  to  be  left  altogether 
and  alone  to  the  Princes  and  peoples  of  Germany.  The  moi'e  immediately 
out  of  the  inmost  original  spirit  of  the  German  people  this  work  in  its  es- 
sential structure  and  outline  shall  issue,  the  more  vigorous,  vital  and  united 
will  Germany  be  able  to  appear  once  more  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

But  these  rich  and  grand  prospects  were  soon  to  be  over- 
clouded. Indeed  a  certain  hesitation  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
sounding  language  of  this  proclanuition.  It  does  not  distinctly 
repeat  the  menace  of  forfeiture  which  the  Convention  contains 
against  all  German  princes  who  should  not  come  in  within  a 
fixed  term.  Such  a  menace  could  not  but  involve  a  guarantee  to 
all  who  shoidd  come  in,  and  Stein  had  been  unwilling  to  preju- 
dice the  right  of  the  conquering  allies  to  reconstruct  Germany- 
after  the  Peace.  He  himself  probably  would  have  addressed  the 
populations  directly  and  passed  over  the  princes,  but  those  who 
were  less  thorough  were  driven  to  use  vague  language,  in  which 
they  tried  to  demand  every  thing  and  yet  to  promise  nothing. 

On  April  4tli  the  nominations  to  the  Board  of  Central  Ad- 
ministration were  made.  The  Czar  nominated  Kotschubei 
(whom  we  have  marked  as  Stein's  closest  friend  among  the 
Russians)  and  Stein  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  named  Schon  and 
Rhediger.  Nominally  Count  Kotschubei  was  President  of  this 
Board,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  his  place  was  taken  by  Stein. 
And  thus  that  ambiguity  in  his  position  which  had  been  felt 
even  in  his  short  visit  to  Konigsberg,  followed  him  still.  If  it 
was  happy  for  Frederick  William  and  Alexander  that  a  man 
like  Stein  stood  between  them  to  represent  their  alliance,  to  Stein 
himself  the  position  could  not  be  agreeable.  He  had  to  stand 
before  the  German  public  as  a  Russian  official.  In  particular  his 
relation  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  was  embarrassing.  Wher- 
ever the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Russia  might  come  into  collision 
he  was  in  a  manner  bound  to  side  with  Russia,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  necessary  opposition  both  to  his  own  country  and  to  his 
own  old  friends.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  prepared  for 
difficulties  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  and  soreness  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  Stein  with  the  Prussian  officials. 

The  war  did  not  begin  again  till  the  month  of  May.  and  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  April  was  quite  different  from  wliat  it  imme- 
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tliatt'ly  InH'aino  on  tlic  rcappoaraiicc  of  Na|)ol(>on.  During  this 
nu)iitli  tlu'  most  urpMit  afl'air  is  to  iU?t(M-iniiii' tin-  Killer  of  Saxony 
to  join  the  aHiaiu'i\  Sa\t>iiy  is  now  pri'ciscly  wliat  I'russialiad  hvvn 
nt  tht>  hi'i^iimiiij^  of  tlu>  year.  Nomiiially  slic  is  in  alliances  with 
Napoleon,  l>ut  licr  prijnilation  is  (Jcniian,  and  may  Ixi  snmmonrd  to 
ris«>  against  the  LTtMnTal  o|)j>i-cssoi-.  I  Icr  <i;iMi('raIs  may  l)o  I'allcd  on 
to  imitate  Yorck.  and  if  the  Kinij  it'iuains  silent,  some  AsscMnMy 
may  be  found  at  Dresden  who  may  follow  (lie  (example  of  llie  Es-. 
tatesat  Kiinij^sbevi;.  We  liavi^  now  before  ns  a  pretty  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Saxony  at  this  iuncture  in  the  I'rcnch 
Memoirs  of  Count  SenlYt.  who  was  then  Minister  to  the  lviii<r  of 
Saxony.  He  has  been  referred  to  before  as  connected  with  Stein 
tlirou>rh  his  wife.  She  was  dautxhter  of  Stein's  sister  Louise, 
whose  marriai^e  had  carried  her  to  Saxony,  and  Senlft  remaiks 
that  the  Battle  of  Liitzen,  which  took  place  on  May  2nd,  was 
f<night  partly  on  his  wife's  estates.  As  Louise's  marriage  had 
not  been  satisfactory,  so  her  daughter  was  one  for  whom  Stein 
h;iil  little  sympathy  or  approbation.  She  and  her  husband  were 
identified  with  the  French  interest  at  the  Saxon  Court,  and  she 
■was  also  charged  with  monstrous  extravagance  in  expenditure. 
In  a  letter  from  Stein  to  his  wife,  dated  May  2nd,  I  find  the 
following  passage,  in  Ayhicli  I  suppose  she  is  referred  to :  '  You 

will  have  seen  the  S  —  s;  he  is  a  miserable  fellow; she 

has  elevation  of  soul  in  spite  of  a  thousand  perversities.'  A  long 
letter  from  him  to  his  niece  herself  has  also  been  preserved.  It  be- 
longs to  the  year  1812,  and  contains  a  lecture  on  luxury  veiled 
under  the  appearance  of  a  general  discussion  on  the  economical 
difficulties  of  the  time.  Owing  to  the  general  impoverishment 
caused  by  long  wars,  people  '  are  now  compelled,'  he  says,  '  to 
practise  retrenchment  and  renounce  luxury  and  vain  enjoyments 
of  every  kind.  If  you,  my  dear,  will  adopt  the  same  course,  you 
will  certainly  succeed  in  restoring  your  affairs.'  Senfft  does  not 
conceal  the  opinion  that  prevailed  in  Saxony  with  respect  both  to 
himself  and  her,  and  in  doing  so  he  shows  how  unpopular  the 
French  now  were  even  in  Saxony,  which  Napoleon  had  treated 
with  so  much  indulgence.  In  describing  the  visit  Napoleon  made 
to  Dresden  on  his  way  to  Russia  Senfft  says,  '  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  seldom  went  out ;  when  he  did  so  he  encountered 
everywhere  the  sullen  silence  of  a  hatred  which  could  not  be 
controlled  even  by  the  fear  he  inspired.  This  feeling  was  not 
less  miiversal  in  the  court  and  in  the  royal  family  than  among 
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the  public,  and  even  M.  and  Mme.  de  Senfft  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it,  being  observed  by  their  position  and  former  con- 
nections to  be  in  constant  relation  with  the  detested  French  Court.' 
He  adds  that  at  the  same  time  the  Saxon  population  showed  the 
most  marked  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Here  then,  as  we  learn  from  an  unexceptionable  authority,  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Stein  to  repeat  at  Dresden  his  achieve- 
ment of  Konigsberg,  Accordingly  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
Dresden,  leaving  Kalisch  on  April  6th,  and  reaching  Dresden 
on  the  9th.     At  Dresden  he  remains  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Schon  is  of  opinion  that  the  King  of  Saxony  might  have  been 
gained  to  the  Allies  if  they  would  have  guaranteed  his  sove- 
reignty, and  that  he  was  only  thrown  into  Napoleon's  arms  by 
the  harshness  of  Stein,  who,  in  his  hostility  to  the  German 
Princes,  really  desired  him  to  prove  contumacious  that  he  might 
have  a  pretext  for  dethroning  him.  It  is  indeed  likely  that  the 
possibility  which  was  so  nearly  realized  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  already  passed  thi'ough  his  mind.  But  at  this  moment  he 
seems  to  have  practically  discarded  his  original  idea  of  sweeping 
away  the  foreign  yoke  and  the  yoke  of  the  small  princes  together 
in  one  overwhelming  conquest.  He  could  not  but  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  Oldenburg  must  be  restored  to  please  the  Czar  and 
Hannover  to  please  England,  the  English  policy  being  just  at 
that  time  surprisingly  Hannoverian.  Moreover  his  startling 
position,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
whether  they  resisted  or  joined  the  Allies,  nay  even  the  banished 
Princes  could  not  claim  that  the  conquerors  should  acknowledge 
their  sovereignty,  evidently  presumes  an  overwhelming  popular 
insurrection  which  should  render  the  personal  adhesion  of  the 
Princes  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  was  a  mischievous  paradox 
if  their  help  was  to  be  courted.  We  do  not  find  that  Stein 
really  meditates  dethroning  even  the  most  guilty  Princes  of  the 
Confederation.  For  instance,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden 
are  to  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  they  had  before  1802,  and 
to  come  under  vassalage  to  Austria,  that  is,  they  are  to  lose  the 
right  of  forming  alliances  and  of  accrediting  ambassadors.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  him  proposing  to  assign  to  Sax- 
ony a  corresponding  position  with  respect  to  Prussia.  At  the 
time,  however,  that  he  drew  up  this  plan  (November,  1812),  his 
views  towards  Saxony  are  still  more  lenient.  The  vassals  of 
Prussia  are  to  be  Hannover,  Hessen,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  but 
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not  Saxony  ;  and  aftfiwards  it  is  laid  (l.iuii  tli;il  the  Diicliy  of 
Warsaw  is  to  be  retainotl  liy  the  Kiii^;  dt"  Snxoiiv.  It  is  possible 
that  ht'  had  n'i'0<:;ni 7.0(1  Inter  that,  bent  as  tlic  (Var  was  iijion 
■what  ht*  ralli'd  the  it-storatioii  of  rolaiul,  this  arran}j;('nu'iit  was 
not  praoticublo,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ho 
had  beeonu*  specially  hostile  to  the  Iviu^  of  Saxony,  thoUL:;li  very 
probably  he  hoped  to  aLrLljraiuli/.e  Prussia  somewhat  at  her  ex- 
pense. At  the  sanu'  time,  if  the  King  re.sisted  the  Allies  and 
abode  by  his  Freneh  aliianj-e,  it  would  not  cost  Stein  any  great 
mental  struggle  to  appeal  directly  to  the  popuhit  ion  and  to  the 
army,  m>i'  wouM  lie  be  heart-broken  if  this  course  should  lead 
to  the  fall  of  the  Wet  tin  dynasty.  Two  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Dresden  he  wrote  his  impressions  and  feelings  to  Nesselrode 
as  follows :  — 

The  mass  of  the  population  is  devoted  to  the  King  and  desires  his  return, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  st)ft  wordniongers,  wedded  as  tlicy  are 
to  their  property,  will  be  capable  of  a  rising  or  a  resistance.  It  is  indeed 
very  probable  in  the  opinion  of  the  small  number  of  well-disposed  people 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  converse  with,  that  if  the  King  remains  devoted 
to  Napoleon  it  will  be  possible  to  put  the  control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Connnittee  of  Estates  and  make  the  resources  of  the  land  availaljle  for 
the  good  cause.  Such  an  arrangement  would  assuredly  be  jsreferablt!  to  the 
return  of  a  proud,  weak,  opinionated  King  who  would  claim  attentions  and 
forbearances  which  the  charges  d'affaires  and  his  INIinisters  could  not  pre- 
tend to,  and  which  would  obstruct  business  in  every  way.  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  admission  of  the  King  of  Saxony  into  the  great  cause 
is  not  of  ]>re-eminent  importance,  tluit  if  he  chooses  to  consult  his  own  in- 
terest the  letter  which  His  ^laj'esty  the  King  has  addi'essed  to  him  will  smooth 
the  way  to  a  negotiation,  though  it  will  cost  his  own  and  his  Ministers'  van- 
ity something  to  owe  the  opportunity  of  it  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  Prince 
whom  he  has  betrayed  in  such  a  cowardly  manner.  ...  If  the  King  hesi- 
tates to  declare  himself  or  does  not  answer  tlie  King  of  Prussia's  letter  in  a 
satisfactory  way  —  and  his  pride,  his  obstinacy,  his  invincible  prejudice  for 
Kapoleon,  the  fear  of  iiim  which  he  continues  to  feel,  the  hope  he  entertains 
of  being  restored  to  his  States  by  his  victories,  the  hope  that  Austria  will 
never  quite  desert  him,  the  influence  of  the  French  Ambassador,  will  prevent 
him  from  doing  so  —  then  I  think  we  may  set  up  the  Committee  of  Estates 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  counti-y  and  may  expect  from  it  a  more 
decided  course  than  is  taken  by  the  Immediate  Connnission. 

The  Commission  here  referred  to  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
affairs  when  the  King  in  February,  fearing  the  advance  of  llussia 
and  Prussia  into  his  territories,  left  Dresden.  He  first  retired  to 
Plauen  on  his  own  frontier,  and  afterAvards  to  Regensbui-g,  which 
being  within  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
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miglit  become  his  residence  without  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  intended  to  desert  Napoleon. 

The  letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia  which  Stein  mentions  was 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Major-General  Heister.  It  refers  the  King 
of  Saxony  to  the  proclamation  of  Kalisch,  remarks  that  all  Ger- 
man populations  are  on  fire  with  zeal  to  recover  their  indepen- 
dence, and  that  a  bold  and  undisguised  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  Princes  will  everywhere  call  forth  the  same  evidences  of 
energy  which  have  appeared  in  an  unparalleled  manner  in  Prus- 
sia. It  then  announces  that  Baron  vom  Stein,  Minister  of  State, 
will  resort  to  Dresden,  in  order  provisionally  to  conduct  the 
business  of  calling  out  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  King 
of  Saxony  is  requested  to  charge  his  officials  to  welcome  him. 
It  is  added,  '  God  will  protect  our  just  cause,  and  we  shall  find 
an  abundant  recompense  for  all  the  dangers  and  labors  to  which 
we  may  for  a  short  time  expose  ourselves  in  the  increased  love 
of  our  subjects  and  in  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  posterity.' 
The  King  is  next  informed,  as  a  thing  which  will  not  surprise 
him,  that  Prussia  '  resumes  possession  of  the  territories  which  an 
unjust  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  moreover  had  not  been  observed, 
had  transferred  from  Prussia  to  Saxon\.'  The  letter  closes  wdth 
a  significant  intimation  of  the  painful  consequences  wliicli  will 
follow  if  the  King  of  Saxony  should  appear  as  an  enemy  of  the 
good  cause. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  not  too  many  threats 
in  this  letter,  but  I  think  an  implicit  promise  runs  through  it 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  shall  retain  his  sovereignty  on  condition 
of  joining  the  Allies,  except  in  the  territories  taken  from  Prussia 
at  Tilsit.  For  the  menaces  Stein  can  scarcely  be  responsible, 
for  he  w^as  not  at  this  time  so  near  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  to 
dictate  his  letters  to  him.  Nor,  though  S-enfft  tells  us  that  the 
letter,  and  particularly  the  reference  to  the  Proclamation  of  Ka- 
lisch, did  give  offence,  ought  we  to  assume  too  readily  that  an 
imperious  tone  was  injudicious.  The  feeling  of  the  people  was 
at  that  moment  so  strong  that  pei'haps  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment which  could  be  addressed  to  the  King  was  a  hint  that  if  he 
refused  to  act  the  people  would  be  asked  to  act  without  him. 
The  answer  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  dated  Regensburg,  April 
16th,  is  entirely  evasive,  and  contains  nothing  but  complimentary 
phrases.     But  on  the  29th  he  wrote  another  letter  from  Prag, 
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wliitluT  ]\v  li;nl  ^oiu'  ill  (lit>  iiitau  (iiiit>,  and  tliis  IrKcr,  llioui^'li 
equally  wordy,  is  not  ('(iiially  fin|ily.'  Il  aiiiiounccs  tliat  in  coii- 
Kc'ijiUMioc  of  a  rompli'l*'  aLjrt'fiiiciit  in  sent  iiiicnt  lict  w  rcii  llic 
ISiixon  and  llic  Austrian  Court  i\w  Kin<^  lia<l  Imtii  induced  to 
'attach  liimst'lf  to  tlif  aniird  nicdialioii  of  Austria."  Sucli  liicii 
was  the  policy  aduptcd  hy  the  Saxon  Court,  and  it  is  (explained 
to  us  hy  Count  SeiiiTt,  w!;o  seems  to  have  originated  it.  TTo 
writes  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  in  faet  tliorou;^hly  estran;4;('d 
from  Franee,  though  generally  hdieved  to  he  devoted  to  her, 
111'  (K'sciiltes  it  to  have  been  his  ohject  to  sever  the  (xovernnicnt 
from  Napoleon's  interest,  and  as  tar  as  possible  to  favor  the 
national  cause ;  but  he  argues  that  Saxony,  not  liaving  the  same 
wrongs  to  avenge  as  Prussia,  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
fjoing  so  far  as  Prussia  had  done.  No  doubt  the  alliance  of 
Saxony  with  France  was  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  Prussia,  and 
her  defection  in  the  first  moment  of  Napoleon's  misfortune 
woidd  have  had  all  the  appearance  of  ingratitude.  But  Avas  any 
middle  course  possible?  It  seemed  to  SenfTt  that  Austria  might 
be  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  tiers  parti  in  Europe.  Austria  put 
herself  forward  as  a  mediating  Power,  and  was  able  to  play  this 
part  to  its  legitimate  end.  She  actually  took  no  part  in  the 
campaign  which  followed,  and  when  on  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice  which  began  in  June  she  entered  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  this  was  because  Napoleon  had  rejected 
the  terms  which  were  backed  by  her  mediation.  Senfft's  policy 
then  is  to  induce  the  King  of  Saxony  to  adhere  to  Austria's 
mediation. 

Stein  treats  this  device  of  the  'finessing'  Minister,  as  he  calls 
him,  with  great  contempt.  And  surely  the  position  of  Saxony 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  Austria.  The  part  of  a  medi- 
ator can  only  be  assumed  by  a  Prince  or  Power  that  is  no  party 
to  the  dispute.  This  was  practically  the  condition  of  Austria, 
though  technically  she  was  still  in  alliance  with  Napoleon  and  at 
war  with  Rassia.  But  Saxony  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  for  all  purposes  of  foreign 
jDolicy  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  was  a  main  object  of  the  war  undertaken 
by  the  Allies.     She  was,  in  fact,  identified  with  one  of   the 

1  The  correspondence  was  published  soon  after  in  an  oflBcial  pamphlet  on  '  the 
Behavior  of  the  King  of  Saxony/ which  Pertz  reprints  in  an  appendix  (III.  p. 
605). 
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belligerents,  and  Stein  very  reasonably  exclaims:  'As  if  it  Tvas 
at  the  option  of  one  of  the  belligerents  to  retire  from  participation 
in  tlie  war  wliicli  he  has  hitherto  helped  to  wage,  and  to  declare 
to  the  other  belligerent  that  he  is  neutral ! '  Perhaps  it  is 
merely  saying  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  point  out  that  a 
State  which  is  to  mediate  must  not  be  one  whose  own  territory, 
troops,  and  fortresses,  are  the  objects  for  which  the  belligerents 
contend.  Yet  tliis  was  the  position  of  Saxony.  Saxony  was  in 
possession  of  country  torn  from  Prussia,  and  its  territory  was 
just  that  part  of  the  hostile  land  which  the  Allies  would  begin 
by  invading,  and  indeed  had  already  invaded ;  one  of  their  first 
strategical  objects  was  to  get  possession  of  Torgau,  the  Saxon 
fortress  on  the  Elbe,  garrisoned  at  this  time  by  10,000  troops 
under  General  Thielemann.  On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  had 
been  counting  on  the  Saxon  army  as  on  his  own,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  He  was  in  great  want  of  cavalry,  and  a  messen- 
ger now  came  from  him  to  Regensburg  to  demand  that  two 
regiments  of  horse  which  had  accompanied  the  King  should  join 
the  Grand  Army.  Great  and  natural  was  his  indignation  when 
the  demand  was  met  by  a  refusal. 

JNlean while  the  Central  Administration  was  beginning  its 
work.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  situation  and  prospects  of 
the  Allies  were  much  more  brilliant  at  this  time,  that  is,  early  in 
April,  than  they  were  afterwards  until  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was 
fought.  Since  his  Russian  disaster  Napoleon  had  as  yet  done 
nothing,  while  he  had  suffered  a  second  disaster  almost  as  serious 
in  the  defection  of  Prussia,  the  renewal  of  its  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, and  tlie  enthusiastic  uprising  of  its  population.  The  allied 
armies  were  in  the  field,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  army  to  oppose 
them.  Accordingly  they  everywhere  took  the  offensive.  The 
territories  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  in  some 
parts  the  French  Empire  itself,  r/eve  invaded,  and  it  might  seem 
for  a  moment  that  Napoleon's  power  in  Germany  was  crumbling 
rapidly  away.  The  mere  fact  that  Stein  was  in  Dresden  reminds 
us  that  Saxony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  though  Torgau 
was  not  yet  theirs.  Meanwhile  Tettenborn  was  setting  the 
Northern  Coast  free.  His  troops  entered  the  French  Depart- 
ments of  the  Lippe,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Eras,  the  Mouths  of 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  Hamburg  was  evacuated 
by  St.  Cyr  on  March  12th,  and  entered  by  Tettenborn.     Some 
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of  this  tiMTit<irv  was  soon  lost  jiLjjain,  l)ii(  tm-  tin"  iiKiinciit  if, 
soonit'il  that  the  Contral  Atlminislratinii  would  lie  fiill\  occiipicd 
in  turnini^  to  aooount  thf  ifsouii'cs  of  the  lu-w  conquests. 

Tliis  niontli  tht'ii  niay  jx'rhaps  hv  rr^Midcil  as  anion^  llio 
jjlorious  niomiMits  of  Strin's  lifi'.  W'c  Iimvc  ;i  picture  of  hiui  at 
this  moment,  drawn  hy  the  enthusiastic  StclVcns.  who  hatl  mach! 
his  actjuaintance  whili'  he  lay  in  what  StelTens  describes  as  jiis 
'  very  shahhy,  almost  dirty  sick-room  '  at  Hreshui. 

llt'iv.  111'  writi's,  lor  tlie  first  tinn'  I  ai>|inia('li('il  the  y^n-al  rjcrmaii  closoly. 
It  is  known  to  all  who  witc  ac(iuainto(l  willi  liiiii  tliat  he  was  oiil-  who  must 
be  encountered  w  itii  some  resohition  if  you  were  not  to  be  completely  over- 
powered by  iiini;  but  the  strutTijle  which  I  had  here  often  to  maintain  was 
on  gmund  on  which  I  had  jn-actiscd  myself  all  my  life  long  to  fight.  1  knew 
my  weapons  and  their  etTcct  and  how  to  use  thi'in,  the  struggle  was  friendly 
and  yet  at  times  severe,  and  1  was  no  ways  disposed  to  give  ground,  and  the 
liottt'r  it  grew  the  more  clearly  I  seemed  to  see  that  the  Haron  vom  Stein 
liad  a  pleasure  in  j^rovoking  it.  He,  the  powerful  man,  the  man  of  direct 
action,  who  could  seize,  comjirehend  and  control  the  moment  as  it  came  be- 
fore him,  was,  or  professed  to  be,  an  enemy  of  speculation,  and  assailed  me 
<is  a  buililer  of  speculative  theories  with  an  unsparing  severity,  as  if  he  would 
try  whether  I  had  courage  to  meet  him.  His  attack  was  a  challenge  and  I 
accepted  it.  Sometimes  in  Dresden  I  was  invited  to  his  table;  only  Moritz 
Anult  and  I  being  the  guests.  '  Your  a  priori  constructions,'  says  he,  'are 
em)Hy  words,  miserable  school  gibberish,  and  have  simply  the  effect  of  hin- 
dering action.'  'Your  excellencj','  I  replied,  'if  I  make  a  ;M-/or«  construc- 
tions, which  I  do  not  at  all  admit,  this  so-called  construction  must  have 
some  practical  tendency,  for  otherwise  I  should  not  have  the  happiness  of 
standing  before  you  at  this  moment  in  this  dress.  But  the  endeavor  to 
gather  into  an  intellectual  unity  all  our  internal  experience,  all  our  real  life 
in  its  reality  and  not  merely  in  its  appearance,  is  not  an  accidental  growth  in 
this  man  or  that  man,  but  a  natural  growth  of  the  German  mind;  and  if  my 
great  teacher  and  friend  Schelling  rules  this  deep  national  craving  it  is,  as 
with  all  rulers,  because  he  comes  out  of  it.'  '  Ay,'  said  Stein,  '  I  know  very 
well  that  the  German  youth  is  infected  with  this  empty  disease  of  specula- 
tion; the  German  has  an  unfortunate  turn  for  groping,  that  is  why  he  does 
not  grasp  the  present  and  has  always  been  a  safe  booty  to  his  shrewder  and 
cleverer  enemies.'  '  Y^our  Excellency,'  I  answered,  '  our  youth  has  risen  en 
masse  in  a  most  cheering  manner;  still  no  small  number  have  remained  at 
home.  Now  I  am  ready  to  lay  a  wager  that  not  one  of  your  infected  is 
among  these.  "Who  has  come  forward  more  boldly  or  more  energetically 
roused  the  people  when  the  enemy  was  to  be  resisted  with  intellectual  weap- 
ons than  the  two  groping  speculative  Germans,  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher? 
The  a  priori  method,'  I  went  on,  'is  often  used  in  the  act  of  combating  it, 
and  the  grand  life  of  action  which  your  Excellency  has  led  cannot  have  left 
you  much  time  to  trouble  yourself  about  our  gropings;  Imt  it  seems  to  me 
positively  unpractical  to  overlook  a  disposition  of  niind,  which,  as  you  admit 
and  regret,  is  a  material  element  in  the  nation.'     I  was  almost  shocked  at 
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my  own  somewhat  downright  frankness  of  expression;  Stein  chafed  and 
looked  angry,  but  at  the  same  time  laughed  loudly.  '  Well! '  he  said,  '  after 
all  I  am  an  unpractical  groper,  for  I  lose  myself  in  useless  gropings  about 
groping.'  But  I  thought  I  had  gained  in  his  e.stimation  by  the  very  free- 
dom with  which  I  had  expressed  myself. 

Other  schoolmen  besides  Steffens  were  tempted  at  that  crisis 
to  strive  in  an  unwonted  manner  to  '  grasp  the  present.'  Stein 
was  besieged  by  the  projectors  of  wild  schemes  for  applying  sci- 
ence to  tlie  conduct  of  the  war,  and  Arndt  was  witness  to  his 
indiijnation  when  a  certain  Professor  Ilauff  laid  before  him  a 
mass  of  papers  and  drawings  to  show  how  the  enemy's  artillery 
might  be  frustrated  by  a  great  magnetic  battery  which  should 
move  in  front  of  the  army  and  attract  the  cannon  balls  ! 

While  Stein  was  at  Dresden  Goethe  passed  through  on  his 
way  to  the  baths  of  Carlsbad.  It  was  during  this  visit  and  at 
the  house  of  Kcirner,  Schiller's  friend  and  the  father  of  the  Tyr- 
taeus  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  that  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
'  Oh,  my  good  friends  !  you  may  shake  your  chains,  but  you  will 
not  free  yourselves  from  them  ;  the  man  is  too  great  for  you.' 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  regard  this  utterance  as  in  some  degree 
official,  for  Goethe  must  have  felt  that  he  represented  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  bound  in  the  presence 
of  the  patriotic  party  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  who,  like  his 
master,  still  felt  themselves  unable  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Stein 
used  forbearance,  as  he  commonly  did  with  Goethe ;  '  let  him 
alone,'  he  said,  '  he  has  grown  old.' 

At  this  time,  too.  Stein  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  friends  of  his  old  age. 
Hans  Ernst  Christoph  v.  Gagern  (father  of  that  Heinrich  v. 
Gagern  whom  we  remember  as  the  hero  of  the  Fi'ankfurt  Par- 
liament) was  like  Stein  himself  an  Imperial  Knight.  He  was 
born  near  Worms  in  1766  ;  his  father  had  been  an  officer  in  one 
of  those  German  regiments  which  in  the  old  regime  made  a  part 
of  the  French  army,  the  regiment  Royal-Deux-Ponts.  He  had 
a  French  preceptor,  and  after%vxirds  went  to  a  Jesuit  school  at 
Worms.  Thus  reared  on  a  Debatable  Land,  both  of  natioiudity 
and  of  religion,  he  grew  up  what  he  called  an  eclectic,  that  is 
precisely  what  Stein  was  not.  He  first  entered  the  official  ser- 
yice  to  which  his  father  had  been  attached,  that  of  Zweibriicken 
(Deux-Ponts),  and  then  after  a  year  spent  at  Vienna,  where  he 
saw  something  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  became  Minister  to  the  Prince 
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of  Nnssau-Wolllturjj,  just  as  Sltln,  IkkI  ii<i(  Ilfiiiitz  oiiticcil  liiiu 
into  tlio  sorvioo  of  FrtMlfvick,  ini^lit  liiivf  piisscd  his  lite  :is  Miii- 
istt'i-  ill  i1m>  Isloctoral  Court  of  M;iiii/,.  'riirou^lioul  (his  Ixiok 
Nassau  has  a]>}H-'an'tl  auionj^  the  Icatliuj^  vassals  of  I'^iaucc  ami  ol 
Naiioloou,  and  riaf^crn's  course  tVoiii  the  coninu'UccMU'nt  of  {\\r. 
revolutionary  jiorioil  was  not  such  as  to  jiromisc  (liat  he  Avonltl 
ovor  onjov  the  friendship  of  Stein,  lie  was  at.  Paris  in  IfS'l'), 
alonrr  \vitli  tlu«  Ministers  of  the  other  snuill  St^ites,  to  bep  ^^or 
scraps  of  spculari/ed  territory  ;  he  was  th(>re  a^ain  in  iSdCi  (o 
LjatluM"  the  spoils  of  nitvliati/.ed  princes,  when  the  (icniian  lionse 
of  Nassau  had  the  pleasure  of  enriehini^  itself  at  the  expense  of 
its  kindred  of  Nassau-Oran<j:e,  and  to  si^n  his  name  to  the  Act 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  After  Jena  he  was  inlluen- 
tial  at  the  French  headquarters  in  Toland  in  saving  by  the  in-, 
terest  of  Nassau  with  Napoleon  some  of  tho  small  sovereignties 
of  North  Germany,  and  in  1808  he  dedicated  the  first  Part  of 
his  History  of  Morals  to  Napoleon. 

His   change  of    politics  took   i)lace   in   1811.     The   Edict  of 
Trianon  declared   all    jiersons   born   on   the   Left  Bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  be  French  subjects,  and  Gagern  thereupon  abandoned 
the  service  of  Nassau  and  went  to  Vienna  to  devote  himself  to 
the  liberation  of  the  country.     Here  he  shf)wed  that  the  feeling 
of  nationality  was  gathering  strength   in   liini  by  beginning  his 
National  History  of  the  Germans,  of  which  Goethe  remarked 
that  '  the  man  meant  to  do  something  more  than  write  a  book.' 
After  the   Russian   catastrophe  he  entered  with  the  Archduke 
Johann,  Baron  v.  Hormayr  and  others  into  a  plan  for  raising  a 
popular  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  Alpine  region.     But 
the   Austrian   Government  had  already  learnt  to  fear  its  own 
people  almost  as  much  as  the  enemy.    The  leadei's  of  the  under- 
taking Avera  arrested  on  March  7th,  and  the  Archduke  ordered 
into  retirement.     Gagern  was  bidden  to  quit  the  country,  but 
Metternich  made  use  of  him  to  convey  his  good  wishes  to  the 
new  Alliance  just  formed  in  the  North.     It  was  natural  that  he 
should  look  forward  eagerly  to  a  meeting  with  the  chief  of  the 
national  party,  but  when  he  reached  Breslau  Stein  was  no  longer 
there.     He  sends  a  letter  to  him  at  Kalisch,  and  this  letter  may- 
be considered  the  commencement  of  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween Gagern  and  Stein,  which  was  published  by  the  former  in 
1833.    It  also  introduces  us  to  a  new  variety  of  German  political 
sentiment  which  "vvill  soon  require  our  attention.    Gagern  assures 
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his  correspondent  tliat  public  feeling  in  IMunicli  is  as  strongly 
German  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Minister  Montgelas,  whose 
policy  had  been  even  more  French  than  that  of  SenfEt,  felt  his 
position,  and  desired  friends,  counsel,  help,  and  a  way  of  escape. 
But  Montgelas  must  know  clearly  what  sacrifices  will  be  ex- 
pected of  Bavaria,  and  must  receive  a  formal  assurance  of 
indemnity,  whether  it  be  a  complete  indemnity,  or  a  tolerable 
status  quo  in  respect  to  the  old  hereditary  territories  which  they 
have  lost  or  ceded  (i.e.  to  France  in  return  for  grants  in  Ger- 
many), or  thirdly  restitution  up  to  a  definite  amount  coi'respond- 
ing  to  the  military  success.  Otherwise  he  is  sure  Bavaria  will 
resist  obstinately  and  do  much  harm  to  the  good  cause.  At  the 
same  time  he  gives  the  substance  of  a  communication  made  to 
him  orally  by  Metternich.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  never  more  united  in  feeling,  and  that  this  will 
soon  be  published  to  the  world,  but  Metternich  regrets  that  'the 
Prussian  declarations  should  have  sjDoken  of  views  upon  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  rather  than  of  personal  hostility 
towards  Napoleon.' 

Stein's  answer  is  short  and  quietly  courteous.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  his  feeling  towards  Gagern  was  altogether 
friendly,  for  an  express  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  reached  Gagern 
in  Breslau,  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Minister  to  himself,  and  it 
appeared  that  Stein  had  been  the  Prince's  first  choice,  and  that 
Stein,  after  refusing  the  post  for  himself,  had  recommended  the 
appointment  of  Gagern.  Gagern  is  gratified,  and  says  in  his  next 
letter  to  Stein  that  he  is  in  the  fullest  accordance  with  his  plans 
if,  as  he  understands,  they  aim  at  giving  Germany  a  new  form 
like  the  old  one  in  the  main,  but  with  its  deficiencies  supplied. 
I  suspect  the  new  form  of  Germany  which  Stein  had  in  his  mind 
w^as  less  like  the  old  one  than  Gagern  supposed.  In  the  middle 
of  April  the  two  statesmen  met  in  Dresden  ;  I  do  not  know  tliat 
they  had  ever  met  before.  According  to  Arndt,  Metternich  and 
his  intentions  formed  their  principal  topic  of  conversation. 

There  is  preserved  a  letter  of  Gagern's  dated  April  26th, 
written  in  Dresden  to  Stein  in  Dresden,  and  answered  by  Stein 
on  the  same  day,  wdiich  gives  one  the  impression  that  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  where  Gagern  had  been  very  effusive  and  diffu- 
sive, Stein  had  replied,  '  If  you  wnll  put  down  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  exactly  Avhat  you  want,  I  will,  though  very  busy, 
attend  to  it  immediately.'    Gagern  makes  four  i-equests,  of  which 
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tho  tliinl  oiilv  is  iiitoivstiiiir  Iumv.      llfliiul  icccivi'd  :i  coiuniission 
fnuii    the    Klt'Otor    of    IIcssi'ii    to    fuitlicr   his    iiilcicsls  wiih    tlic 
N(>rth(M-n  SoviMvi^ns,  ami  as  a  ri'pn'si'ntalivt'  of  1  lessen  lie  siij^gv.sls 
that  Strin  niav  eonsiiliT  whether  lie  iswilliiiLj  (o  i-eceive  liim  into 
his  Central  Administration,  and  will    I'avoi-  his  admission  into  it. 
He  adtls  the  foUowinj^  words:   '  1  desire  it    and   attacdi  value  to  it 
only  on  the  supposititm  that  it  will  he  an  honorahle  post,  where 
every  man  will   have  his   fniuf  juirh'i\  ami    the   proeeedine;s  will 
have  sueh  a  form  and  tendency  that  they  may  he  freely  pidijislied 
to  this  LTcMieration  and  to   posterity  and  to  other  nations.'      What 
is  here  hinted  at  is  evident,  or.  if  not,  is  exjdained  l>y  a  remai'k 
addressed    l>v  the   same    Oagern   to    Tount    Miinster,  in  a    letter 
writttMi   a    few    moi\ths    later,   where    he    savs   that    tlie    ("eiitral 
Administration  has  a  too  strongly  Russian   tincture   in  its  initia- 
tive, and  that  Russian  patronage  and  interference  will  be  '  as  mis- 
chievous (I  la  longue  as  French.'     One  sees  here  the  weak  point 
of  Stein's  position,  and  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  his  answer  is 
in  his  stiff  manner.     After  saying  that  '  the   Elector  of  Ilessen 
cannot  have  a  representative  on  the  Board  until  he  re-enters  into 
possession  of  his  territory,'  1  e  adds :  '  Everj'  meml)er  has  fraiic 
parh'r,  but  the  majority  has/m^ic  decider.     I  know^  as  yet  of  no 
member   of    the   Administrative    Board  who    has   reason   to   be 
ashamed  of  his  manner  of  acting,  or  need  have  any  objection  to 
exhibit  it  either  to  his  contemporaries  or  to  posterity.      Gagern 
apologizes,  and  says  that  when  he  spoke  of  franc  parler  he  was 
not  thinking  of  the   members  of  the   Board,  but  wdiether    the 
Board  might  not  be  controlled  from  above.     He  went  to  England 
soon  after,  on  the  business  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  temporary  farewell,  in  which  he  marks  very  plainly  the 
sort  of  relation  in  which  he  hoped  to  stand  to  Stein.     '  For  my- 
self   I  want   nothing   but   your   friendship,    only    not    Cicei'o's 
amicitia  medioeris,  but  a  full,  genuine,  old-German  friendship.  .  .  . 
I  have  at  times  poured  water  into  your  wine,  but  I  am  not  all 
water.     In  other  words,  if  you  mean   to  be  Dr.  Luther  in  our 
political  Reformation   I  should  make  a  very  good  Melanchthon. 
They  loved  each  other,  and  yet  their  views  w^ere  often  different 
....     And  so,  my  dear  Dr.  Martin  us,  truly  your  Gagern-^NIel- 
anchthon.'     Perhaps    Stein    could    not    so    soon  altogether  for- 
get the   Confederation   of  the   Rhine ;  at  any  rate,   this  letter 
went  unanswered. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  of  Saxony  remained  in   suspense.     We 
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seem  to  see  distinctly  what  Stein  luiJ  intended  and  anticipated. 
Geneva!  Thielemann,  \Vhose  patriotic  views  were  known,  was 
to  play  the  part  of  Yorck  and  carry  over  his  corps  and  with  it 
the  fortress  of  Torgau  to  the  Allies,  Then,  as  in  Konigsberg,  a 
levee  en  masse  of  tlie  population  was  to  be  set  on  foot.  Whether 
the  King  authorized  these  proceedings  beforehand,  or  accepted 
them  afterwards,  or  washed  his  hands  of  them  altogether,  was  to 
Stein  a  matter  of  little  concern.  But  tliis  plan  failed  in  Saxon^^ 
as  completely  as  it  had  succeeded  in  Prussia. 

In  an  interview  which  Thielemann  had  with  Stein  and  Boyen, 
he  said  in  so  many  words,  I  am  no   General  Yorck !  upon  which 
Stein  was  so  much  disappointed  that  he  broke  off  the  conference. 
Meanwhile,  perverse  as  he  might  hold  Senfft's  scheme  of  adher- 
ing to  the  Austrian  mediation  to  be,  he  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
disregard  it  altogether  and  apj^eal  at  once  to  the  people.     For  it 
must  have  been   clear  to  him  already  that  his  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, publicly  announced  as  it  had  been  in  the  Proclamation  of 
Kaliscli,  and  zealously  advocated  as  it  still  was  among  the  Prussian 
volunteers,  was  rejected  alike   by  the  Russian  and  the  Prussian 
Government.     Arndt  tells  us  that  he  and  Steffens  once  talked  at 
Stein's  table  of  the  harm  done  by  delay,  and  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  raise  and  drill  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  from 
the  Saxon  population,  who  would  fight  for  Germany  just  as  well 
as  the  Pomeranians  and  the  Mecklenburgers ;  whereupon  Stein 
grew  angry,  started  up,  and  with   a  gesture  and  tone  as  if  he 
would  turn  them  out  of  the  room  said,  '  Go,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  as 
clever  as  you,  but  I  am  neither  Emperor  of  Russia  nor  King  of 
Prussia.'     We  read  in  an  Austrian  diplomatic  report  that  both 
those  Sovereio-ns  had  regarded  the  Proclamation  with  stronc:  dis- 
approbation  and  had    peremptorily  forbidden   the    Generals  to 
issue  more  such  manifestoes.      Though  we  can  hardly  reconcile 
this  either  with  the  adoption  of  the  Proclamation  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony  or  with  the  equally 
clear  adoption  of  it  about  the  same  time  in  the  Prussian  advances 
to  Bavaria,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  suffered  to  fall 
into  oblivion.     Meanwhile  the  small  Princes  did  not  respond  to 
its  a^jpeal.     Only  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  came  in,  and  its  Gov- 
ernment   offered    to    furnish    140    men !      '  Upon    this,'    writes 
Lebzeltern,   '  the   fiery   Minister    vom    Stein    declared    that  the 
pi-esent  war  and  the  present  object  was  not  to  be  served  by  such 
paltry  contributions ;  the  question  at  issue  was  the  freedom  and 
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iiulept'iult'iu'c  of  till'  (JcniiMH  riiiucs,  iiiul  llu-icfoii'  it  \v;i.s  jii.st  mul 
iiatmal  thai  tlu>y  slumM  cxliaust  all  tlu'iriiu'an.s  in  a  cause  wiru-li 
was  tlR'ir  t>\\  n  ;  ln>.siili's,  this  \\  ;ir  luiist  he  the  last.  I  If  (Iiiii.iikIimI 
therefore  the  whole  continj^eiit  of  Mt'c'kleiil>iu'<^,  ii  coiilrihiitidii  in 
money  anil  GOOO  hushels  of  hay,  a  luiitltn  tlic  laud  was  well  ahlo 
to  ht-ar/  •  I'lut.'  urp'd  llic  MiiiisliT,  ai-i-ustonu'il  to  llu'  ilrlihcrato 
proeeeilinj^s  of  Kei^ensburu;,  'there  must  first  he  a  p-neral  tarWT, 
caleulateil  with  referenci>  to  territory,  jiopulation,  and  revenue.' 
'(lood,*  replied  Stein,  '  hut  till  sueh  tariil  is  settled  Ave  must  act 
and  not  a  moment  must  he  lost.'  The.  Minister  '  went  away 
sorrowful,'  first  assuring  Leh'/A'ltern  that  tin-  Is'orth  German 
Courts  placed  all  their  dependence  upon  Austria. 

The  month  of  .\pril  elo.sed  with  a  <;reat  change  in  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Allies.  The  respite  which  was  allowed  them  while 
Napoleon  prepared  his  new  army  came  to  an  end.  lie  was  at 
hand,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  with  him.  Even 
alonj?  the  northern  coast  most  of  what  had  been  won  was  lost 
again.  A  reign  of  terror  was  established  by  the  French  in 
Bremen,  and  in  the  end,  though  not  till  the  latter  part  of  May, 
Hamburg  was  retaken  by  Davoust.  In  Saxony  the  approach  of 
Kapoleon  dispersed  at  once  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  Court. 
In  the  vei-y  last  days  of  April  Senfft  had  written,  '  We  are 
separated  irrevocably  from  France.'  But  a  letter  w'ritten  by 
Kapoleon's  orders  came  from  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  announcing 
that  the  total  destruction  of  Saxony  was  decreed  if  the  Saxon 
troops  failed  to  join  the  Grand  Army.  The  King  still  held  out, 
but  now,  on  INIay  2nd,  took  place  the  Battle  of  Liitzen,  or  Gross- 
Gorschen,  and  as  Senfft  writes,  '  The  miseries  of  his  country,  the 
ruin  of  Leipzig,  the  menaces  of  the  Emperor  presented  them- 
selves vividly  to  the  imagination  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  and 
at  the  critical  moment  M.  de  Senfft  did  not  find  in  himself  the 
energy  to  combat  his  alarms.'  In  the  end  Anatole  de  Montes- 
quieu arrives  from  Xapoleon  to  require  the  King's  assent  within 
six  hours  to  three  demands,  first,  the  surrender  of  Torgau, 
secondly,  a  declaration  of  unwavering  adhesion  to  the  Confeder- 
ation of  the  Rhine,  thirdly,  a  precise  explanation  of  his  relations 
with  Austria.  The  King  surrendered.  Senfft  retired  into 
Austria ;  General  Thielemann  entered  the  Prussian  service ; 
Torgau  became  a  French  fortress  ;  and  Dresden,  where  Stein 
had  first  appeared  in  his  part  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  became 
in  a  very  short  time  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon. 
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In  this  eventful  and  changeful  year  each  month  has  its  pecu- 
liar character.  The  war  which  now  begins  falls  in  fact  into  two 
wars,  very  different  in  character  from  each  other,  and  divided  by 
an  armistice  of  two  months.  The  armistice  extends  from  the 
4th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  August.  At  the  latter  date  begins  a 
war  in  which  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia  are  for  the  first  time 
allied,  and  heartily  allied,  against  France,  and  this  war  brought 
Napoleon  down.  The  war  which  occupied  the  month  of  May,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  waged  by  Prussia  and  Russia  only  against 
France,  and  neither  of  the  two  allied  States  was  yet  thoroughly 
armed.  Russia  had  not  yet  finished  her  new  levies,  and  the 
Prussian  Landwehr  does  not  yet  appear  in  the  field.  In  this 
war  Napoleon  outnumbers  his  enemies,  and  in  the  other  he  is 
outnumbered  by  them.  In  this  war  accordingly  he  is  successful, 
as  in  the  other  he  is  worsted.  Thus  the  month  of  INlay  offers 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  April.  It  is  a  time  of  disappoint- 
ment and  reverse. 

In  particular,  the  operations  of  the  Central  Administration 
were  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
territory  over  which  its  authority  extended.  The  members  of 
the  Board  had  not  long  been  assembled ;  still  their  work  seems 
to  have  begun.  They  had  nominated  Count  Reisach,  a  Bava- 
rian, to  be  Governor  of  a  Saxon  district,  and  Alopilus  had  been 
sent  in  the  same  character  to  Mecklenburg.  They  had  got  a 
war-contribution  from  the  Governing  Commission  of  Saxony, 
which  paid  Schcin  100,000  thalers  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Gross-Gorschen.  But  the  ground  was  taken  from  under  them 
by  the  defeat  which  the  Allies  suffered  there.  Not  only  did  the 
King  of  Saxony  immediately  afterwards  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Napoleon,  but  the  country  also  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  the  Allies.  The  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  entered 
Dresden  more  than  a  week  before  the  battle.  According  to 
Schon  the  King's  feeling  towards  Stein  had  not  yet  become 
more  favorable.  '  He  kept  him  at  a  distance  on  account  of  his 
Russian  commission,  and  even  inflicted  social  slights  upon  him, 
for  he  excluded  him  from  a  great  official  dinner  which  he  gave.' 
'  It  was  remarkable,'  adds  Schon,  '  that  Stein,  as  Russian  pleni- 
potentiary, appeared  on  all  occasions  in  a  Prussian  chamber- 
lain's dress,  with  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  as  he 
had  no  other  uniform  or  order.  No  doubt  he  could  have  pro- 
cured a  Russian  uniform  immediately,  but  he  thought  it  impor- 
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taut,  in  spito  o{  tlu'  tn^itnuMit  ln'  uiiilt'i-wcut  from  our  Kiii^, 
^vlli^•|^  Imrl  him  iimcli.  still  to  maiiilMin  llic  api^'araiicc  of  a 
(irrmaii.'  Tin'  aiitolti<^Lrraj)liy  iiifunns  us  that  immcdiati'ly  allfr 
tlu*  Ki'«nii;slK'r|^  alTair  he  had  n-fiisi-d  a  sitoik!  otVcr  made  hy  the 
C/.ar  of  ajipointnu'iit  in  tin*  Hiissian  sorvico. 

Saxony  was  at  this  linu'  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
rt'sult  of  tlu'ir  defeat  at  (in^ss-CJiirstdien  was  that,  tliey  lost  it 
nirnin.  On  Mav  lllh  Napoleon  entered  Di-esden,  entered  for 
the  last  tim«'  a  capital  t'lty  at  the  Ik  ad  of  a  vietorioiis  army.  In 
an  address  to  his  army  on  (he  day  aftci-  llie  liattle  lu'  descrihed 
himsflf  as  the  champion  of  order,  and  the  Allies  as  revolution- 
ists, animated  hy  the  'preachers  of  rchellion.  anarcliy,  and  ciNil 
■war,  the  apostles  of  crime,  who  Avould  kindle  a  moral  conlIa<^ra- 
tion  between  th(*  Weichsel  and  the  Rhine.'  What  particular 
])ersons  he  liad  in  view  appears  from  a  letter  of  INIay  7th,  in 
which  he  says,  '  The  notorious  Stein  is  the  object  of  the  con- 
tempt of  all  respectable  people.  He  wanted  to  raise  the  rabble 
against  the  pro})rietors.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  astonishment 
that  rulers  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  especially^  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  so  many  noble  (jual- 
ities,  should  give  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  designs  as  crimi- 
nal as  thev  are  shocking.' 

Stein  now,  his  occupation  gone  for  the  present,  accompanied 
the  army  in  its  retreat.  This  took  the  direction  of  Silesia,  since 
every^  thing  depended  upon  keeping  ojjen  the  communication 
with  Austria.  The  war  had  begun  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
1806,  and  it  is  said  that  the  King,  when  Alexander  in  the  night 
after  the  battle  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  said, 
'It  is  just  as  it  was  at  Auerstadt :  I  feel  very  sure  that  if  once 
•we  begin  to  retreat  we  shall  not  stop  at  the  Elbe,  but  shall  cross 
the  "Weichsel  too,  and  so  I  see  my^self  back  in  Memel  again.' 
But  now  the  Army  and  the  Government  had  an  armed  iiation 
under  them.  It  was  found  possible  to  leave  Berlin  to  take  care 
of  itself,  Boyen  being  sent  thither  to  hurry  on  the  organization 
of  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturra.  We  find  Stein  at  Giirlitz 
on  the  19th.  The  battle  of  Bautzen  Avas  fought  on  the  20th  and 
21st,  and  on  the  22nd  Stein  is  at  Lobau.  As  the  armies  retreated 
into  Silesia  he  left  the  headquarters  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  fam- 
ily at  Prag,  Avhere  he  arrived  on  the  29th,  or  according  to  Ompteda 
the  28th.  At  Prag  he  saw^  Scharnhorst  for  the  last  time,  and 
set  out  again,  in  comj^any  Avith  Om^ateda,  for  headquarters.     At 
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Reiclienbacli,  where  tliey  arrived  on  the  7th  of  June,  Stein 
remained  as  long  as  the  armistice  lasted.  Napoleon  lias  not  for- 
gotten him,  and  at  times  spite  makes  his  scurrility  positively 
ingenious.  Stein's  friends  seem  to  have  been  really  amused 
when  they  read  that  the  Emperor  was  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants and  officials  of  Bautzen  with  '  the  feelings  natural  to  allies 
who  congratulate  themselves  on  being  freed  from  the  Steins,  the 
Kotzebues,  and  the  Cossacks.^ 


CllA  PTEll    V. 

THE   AUMitiTlCE. 

WnKX  we  reached  Nachod,  imr  last  IJohemian  stoppinpf-place  (writes 
Oniptoila),  we  heard  that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  in  Silesia  between 
the  belii-jferents.  ^linister  voni  Stein  absolutely  refnstnl  to  f^ive  credemre  to 
this  announcenient.  In  order  to  procure  more  trustwortliy  information 
therefore  I  betook  myself  to  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Sagan,  which  stood 
beautifully  situated  upon  a  higli  hill,  for  I  knew  her  steward  as  a  sensible, 
trustworthy  man.  Through  him  1  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  announce- 
ment concerning  the  Armistice  and  details  of  its  conditions,  with  the 
addition  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  in  or  near 
Reichenbaeh.  The  Baron  vom  Stein  was  beside  himself  at  the  news,  and 
we  hurried  all  the  faster  to  reach  the  headquarters.  After  Nacliod  we 
reached  the  Silesiau  bathing-place  lleinertz,  where  we  resolved  to  dine,  as 
i\Iinister  vom  Stein  travelled  with  his  own  horses,  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
well-known  Baron  v.  Gagern  was  staying  at  Reinertz  we  drew  up  at  his 
house.  Reinertz  had  been  assigned  for  the  time  as  a  place  of  residence  both 
for  Baron  v.  Gagern  and  for  the  Danish  Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Prus- 
sian Court,  Baron  v.  Eyben,  since  they  were  unwilling  to  be  seen  in  the 
headquarters.  Besides  these  Prince  Ilatzfeld  hapi)ened  to  be  at  the  same 
place.  These  persons  had  a  cook  and  table  in  common.  But  as  Baron  vom 
Stein  could  not  be  induced  to  take  his  meal  in  the  company  of  the  two  last-named 
persons  (Prince  Ilatzfeld  had  long  been  known  as  the  head  of  the  French 
party  of  Berlin)  Baron  v.  Gagern  was  compelled  for  this  time  to  have  his 
portion  fetched,  and  this  was  magnanimously  made  so  large  that  we  were 
able  all  three  to  dine  well  off  it. 

"We  can  well  understand  that  Stein  was  beside  himself  when 
he  heard  that  the  armistice  was  concluded.  Perhaps  at  the 
moment  he,  in  common  with  many  others,  believed  that  it  was 
only  the  prelude  to  another  Treaty  like  that  of  Tilsit,  but  if  lie, 
merely  judged  it  for  what  it  was  he  must  have  seen  in  it  the 
failure  and  the  abandonment  of  his  policy.  The  Avar,  as  we 
know,  was  resumed  afterw^ards,  and  Stein's  principal  object,  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  was  attained  as  completely  as  he  could 
desire,  but  it  was  not  attained  in  the  way  he  wished  nor  by  means 
from  which  he  expected  success. 
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He  contemplated,  as  we  have  seen,  a  levee  en  masse  of  all 
Germany,  accompanied  with  the  downfall  of  a  good  many  rene- 
gade Governments,  and  up  to  this  point  his  method  had  not  been 
openly  renounced.  It  had  been  applied  to  Prussia  ;  he  had  him- 
self set  on  foot  the  levee  en  masse  there,  and  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  people.  His  language  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Proclamation  of  Kalisch  and  in  the  Prussian 
negotiations  with  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  method  was  in 
itself  perfectly  adequate  to  the  object,  and  it  was  not  Stein's 
fault  that  it  had  gradually  broken  down.  But  it  was  evidently 
a  method  which  kings  and  princes  would  not  use  without  ex- 
treme unwillingness,  for  it  involved  a  political  revolution.  To 
many  of  them  it  seemed  like  casting  out  devils  through  Beel- 
zebub. It  was  already  become  usual  to  speak  of  Stein  as  a 
revolutionist  or  as  a  Jacobin,  and  if  the  second  epithet  was  en- 
tirely out  of  place,  the  first  was  appropriate.  He  was  working 
a  revolution,  only  not  the  French  devolution,  but  one  essentially 
differerit.  It  was  not  the  rights  of  man  but  the  rights  of  the 
nation  that  he  preached ;  the  right  of  the  nation  to  its  indepen- 
dence, its  separateness,  its  special  institutions  and  history,  and 
its  right  to  require  its  rulers  to  guarantee  these  on  pain  of  dep- 
osition. But  this  doctrine  not  less  than  the  French  one,  though 
in  quite  a  different  way  and  a  different  spirit,  contained  a  threat 
to  rulers,  and  was  therefore  unwelcome  to  them.  Frederick 
William  had  long  since  taken  fright.  Alexander  naturally  was 
less  nervous,  for  he  had  always  toyed  with  liberal  opinions,  and 
was  in  the  proud  position  of  having  just  led  his  nation  through 
a  glorious  war  of  independence.  But  the  opinion  of  his  caste 
could  not  fail  to  influence  him  ;  he  saw  the  black  looks  of  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg;  he  heard  the  talk  of  his  Wiirtemberg 
mother.  There  is  a  story  which  has  no  date,  but  seems  to  belong 
to  this  period,  that  he  once  appealed  to  Stein  to  know  where  he 
was  to  find  husbands  for  the  Russian  Grand  Princesses,  if  all 
the  small  German  Sovereigns  were  mediatized,  and  that  Stein 
replied  in  his  stiff  manner,  '  I  did  not  know  that  your  Majesty 
meant  to  turn  Germany  into  a  Russian  stud!''  But  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  the  greatest  dread  of 
Stein's  doctrine,  and  that  not  merely  from  the  narrowness  of 
his  own  mind  or  from  the  inveterate  tradition  of  his  house,  but 
from  the  nature  of  his  State,  which  being  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous populations,  would  not  be  strengthened,  but  would  run 
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till'  risk  o{  bring  ilissolvnl,  if  tlu'v  slioiild  wake  to  political  con- 
sciousness. 

]\I»>aii\\  liilf  it  was  I'vitlcnt  that  Sd'in's  [il:iii  was  not  tlu*  only 
jiossiltli'  ono.  AnotluT  war  (»!'  tlit>  olil  kind  niii^lit  lio  wam'tl 
against  Napolcim.  Willnuit  any  direct  ajiju-als  to  the  people,  it 
nn"ht  he  nossihle  hy  a  inure  earnest  and  rescihite  coalition  of  the 
(n'cat  Powers  than  had  ever  l)»>en  atlainahle  before  to  bring 
Xapoh'on  to  terms.  Iji-  was  now  at  the  In  ad  (»f  the  last  army 
that  it  woultl  be  possible  for  him  to  raise,  and  Austria  had 
learned  by  recent  experience  that,  as  Metternicli  exiirrsscd  it  in 
his  instructions  to  i'rince  Schwar/.enbcrg  (March  28th),  'Aus- 
tria ami  Piiissia,  two  nations  formerly  at  ri\ahy.  have  seen  of 
late  thiMr  interests  become  absolutely  identical,' so  that  'any 
\veakenin<x  of  one  of  the  two  Central  Po\vers  is  a  direct  blow  at 
the  existence  of  the  other.'  But  tliis  plan  and  Stein's  excluded 
each  other.  Austria  would  recpiire  that  the  revolutionary  system 
should  be  abandoned,  and  Alexander,  who  had  a  kind  of  casting 
vote,  could  not  but  recognize,  hoAvever  lie  might  sympathize  Avith 
Stein's  popular  views,  that  for  Russian  purposes  to  gain  Austria 
was  the  indispensable  thing. 

"When  the  war  begins  again  then  the  day  of  Stein's  influence 
is  sione  bv.  Only  what  had  been  already  done  could  not  be  un- 
done.  The  Prussian  army  is  animated  hj  the  new^  principle,  so 
that  Bliicher's  headquarters  are  spoken  of  in  Metternicli's  circle 
as  a  nest  of  Jacobinism,  and  Stein  occasionally  asserts  it  with 
vigor.  But  Austria's  whole  influence  is  devoted  to  stripping 
the  war  of  all  political  significance  or  effect. 

We  lun-e  seen  that  at  Dresden  Stein  began  to  feel  himself 
hampered  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  During  his  short 
visit  to  Pras?  he  wrote  to  Count  Kotschubei  in  Russia,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Your  presence  here  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  You  would  watch 
over  Russia's  interest,  which  a  foreigner  like  me  cannot  understand;  you 
would  point  out  how  Gennany  may  be  made  serviceable  in  a  manner  that 
will  suit  you;  you  would  preserve  agreement  and  unity  among  the  different 
parts  wliich  compose  the  Board  by  your  conciliatory  and  moderate  spirit. 
Your  presence  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  national  self-love ;  the  Russians 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  Russian  name  in  an  organization  to  which  they  gave 
the  first  impulse.  There  are  besides  several  other  motives  leading  me  to 
wish  for  your  arrival,  which  I  must  not  trust  to  paper. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  while  the  Germans  were  complaining 
of  being  subjected  to  Russian  influence  on  the  Board,  Stein  is 
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anxious  to  increase  tliat  influence.  Perhaps,  liovvever,  lie  was 
mainly  desirous  of  lightening  the  invidiousness  of  his  position  as 
the  only  representative  of  Russia  on  the  Board.  But  I  imagine 
his  principal  reason  for  desiiing  Kotschubei  to  come  was  that  he 
mio-ht  strencjthen  his  influence  with  the  Czar.  He  remarks  in 
his  autobiography,  — 

While  the  headquarters  were  at  Dresden  there  arrived  v.  Lebzeltern, 
formerly  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  crafty  adroit  man,  of  mean  morals 
and  habits;  he  acquired  the  complete  confidence  of  Count  Nesselrode  and  of 
his  wife  who  ruled  him,  and  was  supported  by  her  parents,  Count  Gourief, 
the  Finance  Minister,  and  his  wife;  to  the  Gourief  party  also  belonged 
Tolstoi,  the  Supeiior  Marshal  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  —  lie  had  been 
about  his  person  since  his  fifteenth  year,  and  had  considerable  influence  with 
him,  which  however  he  used  only  with  thorough  Russian  cunning  concealed 
under  a  varnish  of  rough  frankness. 

This  passage  describes  the  growth  of  a  party  in  Alexander's 
Court  by  which,  it  is  hinted,  Stein  found  his  own  influence 
undermined,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  try  to  counter- 
balance this  by  calling  in  his  own  special  friend  Count  Kot- 
schubei. The  decline  in  his  influence  of  which  he  was  himself 
conscious  was  noted  by  others,  for  Ompteda,  writing  on  July 
2nd,  after  describing  the  ambition  of  the  Countess  Nesselrode 
and  Nesselrode's  own  jealousy  of  his  colleague  Anstett,  con- 
tinues thus :  — 

It  appears  that  Anstett,  able  as  he  is,  has  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  con- 
fidence, lie  is  besides  ill  seen  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  I  am  assured 
that  the  Russian  Court  has  engaged  not  to  employ  him  in  its  relations  with 
Austria.  Baron  vom  Stein  has  always  had  freer  access  to  the  Emperor,  still 
he  sees  that  prince  less  often,  and  although  the  Emperor  treats  him  even 
now  with  nuich  confidence,  one  can  easily  perceive  that  he  is  not  initiated 
into  all  the  secrets  of  general  policy,  and  his  share  in  affairs  is  limited  in  the 
main  to  the  affairs  of  Germany  (that  is  perhaps  the  Central  Administration) 
and  to  tliose  of  the  German  Legion  formed  in  Russia.  Baron  vom  Stein 
has  remarked  to  me  several  times  that  for  some  time  past  Count  Nesselrode 
has  begun  imperceptibly  to  separate  himself  from  him,  as  far  as  business 
allows. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  decline  of  Stein  and  the  rise  of 
Nesselrode  were  not  the  effect  of  a  mere  caprice  of  Alexander's, 
but  that  they  mark  that  he  had  silently  made  his  choice  in  favor 
of  the  Austrian  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Even  Arndt 
noted  that  Nesselrode  seemed  specially  employed  to  pour  water 
into  Stein's  wine. 
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AVe  cannot  Imt  doubt  wlictluM-  llif  iiilminitidii  Stfiii  ncNcr 
ceased  to  express  for  Alexander  wmdd  not  liasc  Iteeii  «'\tiii- 
j;uislied  had  he  known  how  reekh'sslv  Ah'xaiider  was  n'i\in!^ 
away  at  this  time  to  Leh/eltern  tlie  interests  of  Prussia,  lie 
was  j)ronusinj^  the  restoration  of  Austria  not  only  to  her  former 
territory  hut  also  'to  her  aneient  aseendaney  over  the  States  of 
(terniany.'  lie  was  olTerini^  to  haml  over  to  Austria  the  power 
of  niakinj^  arranj^enients  with  the  South  (lernian  Courts  in  the 
name  of  the  Allies;  he  was  luuh'rtaking  to  sij^n  any  such  arrange- 
ments that  Austria  niii^ht  send  him.  We  shall  sec  later  how 
much  Prussia  sulTered  from  this  determination  of  the  C/.ar  lo  win 
Austria  at  all  costs,  and  from  his  disiTi^ard  of  the  engaj^ement  ho 
had  taken  at  Kaliseh  to  inform  the  King  of  Prussia  of  every  st(^p 
he  took.  Nevertheless,  Stein  doubtless  had  never  suj)posed  that 
Alexander's  intervention  in  German  affairs  was  disinterested; 
he  knew  better  than  any  man  that  it  was  to  Russia  a  necessary 
measure  of  defence ;  and  though  he  probably  expected  the  Czar 
to  observe  his  promises  yet  he  would  be  able  to  make  large  allow- 
ance for  the  difficulty  of  his  position. 

In  the  end  Stein  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of  what  he  could 
not  help.  lie  did  not  sulk  or  withdraw  from  the  common  cause 
because  a  policy  which  was  not  his  own  had  prevailed.  But  for 
some  time  the  risk  involved  in  the  change  of  plans  must  have 
been  terrible  to  one  who  felt  as  he  did.  It  was  the  risk  of  losing 
the  popular  force  "without  getting  instead  the  military  power  of 
Austria ;  for  he  might  doubt  whether  Austria  was  not  almost 
indifferent  which  of  the  two  sides  might  win.  Napoleon  had 
given  her  a  family  interest  in  his  empire ;  the  heir  to  it  was  the 
Austrian  Emperor's  grandson.  On  the  other  hand  Prussia  was 
her  ancient  rival  and  had  now  begun  also  to  w^ear  the  appearance 
of  a  revolutionary  Power.  Suppose,  after  the  popular  enthusiasm 
had  been  suffered  to  cool  in  a  two  months'  armistice,  Napoleon 
should  win  Austria  to  his  side  by  large  concessions !  Suppose 
again  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  through  Austria's  mediation 
which  should  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions.  Austria  herself  had  just  afforded  an  example  of  the 
deplorable  result  of  a  high  policy  adopted  and  then  abandoned. 
In  1809  Stadion  had  guided  her  counsels  and  heroes  had  fought 
in  her  armies.  She  too  had  had  her  War  of  Liberation,  but  now 
she  had  learnt  to  sneer  at  the  emotions  of  that  time.  Marie 
Louise  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  Vienna  wits  trusted  that  now 
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Napoleon  was  infected  with  Austrian  stupidity  and  Austrian  ill- 
luck  !  Metternicli  Lad  now  the  charge  of  her  policy,  and  its 
spirit  was  again  as  cynical,  if  not  so  daringly  immoral,  as  in  the 
days  of  Thugut.  Prussia  would  probably  run  a  similar  course  if 
the  enthusiasm  of  1813  should  issue  in  failure.  Yet  Stein  was 
now  almost  powerless,  and  during  the  two  mouths  which  followed 
could  do  little  more  than  wish  and  hope  and  wait. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  periods  of  his  life.  His 
gout  still  plagued  him  ;  suspense  heightened  his  irritableness  and 
the  same  suspense  made  all  around  him  irritable.  A  quarrel 
with  Niebuhr  had  begun  before  he  left  Dresden,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  letter,  which  at  the  same  time  will  inform  the 
reader  what  that  old  friend  is  doing  in  this  busy  time. 

He  writes  to  Arndt  from  Berlin  on  April  15th,  announcing 
that  he  has  become  the  editor  of  a  paper  which  had  begun  to 
appear  on  April  1st :  '  Perhaps  you  have  seen  already  the  Prus- 
sian Correspondent.  It  has  cost  infinite  pains  and  annoyance  to 
procure  permission  to  publish  it ;  but  in  the  end  Hardenberg 
has  been  prevailed  upon.'  He  means  this  paper  as  '  an  antidote 
to  Kotzebue's  worthless  and  mischievous  publication,  on  which 
our  dull  public  browses,  hoping  so  to  authorize  itself  to  combine 
inner  baseness  with  a  dash  of  so-called  good  political  opinions.' 
He  hopes  for  communications  from  Arndt,  '  for  example,  the 
Publicanda  and  proceedings  of  that  Commission  whose  Chief 
you  accompany ;  news ;  every  thing  important  and  interesting.' 
He  then  adds,  — 

If  you  know  in  what  relation  I  once  stood  to  H.  vom  Stein,  it  must  strike 
you  as  unnatural  that  I  do  not  give  you  a  message  to  him.  He  has  injured 
me  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  world ;  he  has  trampled  under  foot  the 
truest  affection,  and  sacrificed  all  the  confidence  of  it  to  his  blind  prejudice  for 
a  most  miserable  fellow;  I  mean  Hardenberg;  he  has  betrayed  a  letter.  God 
forgive  him!  and  God  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  the  less  wish  him  well  be- 
cause he  has  sinned  thus.  I  wish  him  no  punishment  but  heartily  to  despise 
the  man  for  whom  he  did  this,  and  often  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  his  con- 
science, though  his  jjride  will  not  allow  him  again  to  offer  his  hand  heartily 
to  me,  who  would  so  easily  and  willingly  pardon.  After  all,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  friendship  with  a  man  of  high  birth ! 

Nothing  seems  to  be  certainly  known  about  the  sin  referred  to 
in  this  heart-rending  passage,  except  that  Stein  afterwards  told 
Arndt  that  he  had  shown  Hardenberg,  with  perfectly  innocent 
intentions,  a  paper  of  Niebuhr's  on  the  Administration  of  Domain 
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Lniuls.  Till'  IctliT  is  so  worded  :is  lojj;i\c  llic  iiii]iicssioii  lli;it 
the  iiijiiiy  li:id  lu-cn  ;iLt"Lrr;\v:i(('d  1)V  iiitolrialili-  liniij^Iit  iiicss  iiiid 
coldness  in  Steins  iii;iniiers,  until  w f  renirnilier  t  li;il  N  icluilii-  li.id 
actually  not  set  t-yes  on  Stein  for  li\i'  yenrs  ;it  I  lie  lime  wlien  it 
was  written  !  'IMieoidx  lonmhilion  llieieean  li:i\('iieen  foi- what 
is  said  of  his  priile  nnisl  he  tlml  Slein  li.id  answci'ed  in  his  slilV 
manner  a  letter  of  N'iehuhrs  ehar^inL;'  him  with  a  hreach  of 
conlideni-e,  which  was  onlv  natural  if  he  thmiLihl  the  eharji-e  iin- 
ri'asonahle  and  ahsurd.  (  )ni>  would  also  leather  that  tlu;  mis- 
understandiui;  wouhl  |>re\(iil  them  from  lioJdinL:,'  interroiirso 
with  each  other;  Imt  though  a  complete  lireach  did  occur  later, 
tiiis  was  not  yet  the  case.  Niehuhr  soon  after  left,  iierliu  for 
Dresden.  lie  did  not,  as  is  state(l  in  his  biography,  heconie  a 
member  of  the  Central  Administration,  but  was  emploj^ed  in  the 
ney:otiations  with  En<;'land  concerninn^  a  subsidy.  The  lans^uat^o 
he  nst>s  on  Mi\y  iJrd,  in  speaking  of  Stein  and  JIardeiiberg,  seems 
liardly  consistent  with  the  tone  of  tla^  above  letter:  'I  have  to 
act  with  Baron  v.  liardi'uberg  and  H.  vom  Stein.  I  liacl  not 
seen  the  former  since  ray  retirement  from  office,  but  his  behavior 
towards  me  is  just  wliat  it  used  to  be,  and  as  if  our  connection 
bad  never  been  interrupted.  Stein  is  unequal  ([)erhaps  he  is 
soured  by-  his  misfortunes),  and  hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  deal 
with  him.' 

Arndt's  answer  (April  :^4Lh)  is  also  interesting,  and  shows 
that  his  full  enthusiasm  for  Stein  grew  upon  him  more  gradually 
than  we  should  suppose  fi'om  his  autobiographical  writings. 

You  may  pretty  well  miderstand  my  position  here,  that  is  at  the  side  of 
affairs  and  not  ui  them,  and  this  is  really  the  position  of  those  also  who  fancy 
they  are  in  them.  I  wish  we  had  one  who  really  was  in  them.  Stein  is  not, 
for  with  honest  intentions  he  does  no  more  than  make  leaps,  or  sometimes 
thrusts  too;  bolder  tlian  the  boldest  on  the  whole,  but  in  particular  cases 
often  painful.  jMy  lelation  to  Stein  was  originally  formed  and  serves  me 
now  only  as  a  name  under  which  I  diffuse  certain  ideas.  lie  is  almost  always 
kind  to  me,  but  never  or  seldom  confidential,  which  in  fact  he  scarcely  knows 
how  to  be;  birth  indeed  is  necessary  for  that.  lie  could  do  much  more  if  he 
had  militaiy  notions,  and  if  his  hot  temper  allowed  him  in  general  to  form 
and  keep  before  him  comprehensive  views.  But  this  he  does  not  and  cannot. 
He  knows  how  to  be  stern  and  inulerrates  tranquil  powers  and  virtues.  But 
after  all  he  is  very  much  to  be  praised.  By  the  way,  the  old  Stein  loves  and 
esteems  you  veiy  much,  if  we  may  trust  his  expressions.  How  can  he  help 
it?     This  is  for  your  information. 

« 

Arndt  and  Niebuhr  seem  here  to  agree  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  cold  and  unsympatlietic  in  Stein's  manners.  And  indeed, 
if  we  compare  his  letters  with  Niebuhr's,  or  with  Arndt's 
writings,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they  should  think  so. 
The  fashion  of  that  age  and  country  was  extremely  emotional ; 
even  the  Germans  of  the  present  day  are  astonished  and  amused 
at  the  effusiveness  and  ostentatious  display  of  sentiment  of  their 
fathers.  Stein  is  in  the  other  extreme.  He  is  never  to  be  found 
chatting  or  unbosoming  himself ;  the  reticent,  measured  lan- 
guage of  authority  is  quite  natui-al  to  him.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  ought  not  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  the  ruler  that  we 
apply  to  the  literary  man  or  poet.  On  further  reflection  Arndt 
himself  judged  so.  He  says,  by  way  of  explaining  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  estimate  of  Stein  presented  in  this  letter 
and  that  which  he  gave  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  become  really 
familiar  with  him  till  the  Armistice ;  that  at  Dresden,  and 
before,  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Konigsberg,  he  had  had  for  the 
most  part  only  short  interviews  with  him.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  never  changed  his  mind  so  far  as  to  represent  Stein 
as  in  the  least  a  sentimentalist ;  but  he  did  come  to  recognize  a 
real,  and  at  times  a  fascinating  amiableness  under  his  despotic 
exterior. 

Moreover,  Arndt  retracts  on  fuller  knowledge  his  opinion 
that  Stein  had  no  judgment  in  military  affairs.  He  explains 
that  it  was  founded  entirely  on  the  fact  that  Stein  did  not  imme- 
diately call  out  and  arm  the  Saxon  population,  and  that  he  had 
come  to  understand  later  that  for  this  Stein  was  not  at  all 
responsible. 

If  Stein  was  reticent  in  friendship,  he  was  also  not  fond  of 
talking  of  his  discomforts  and  annoyances.  His  letters  written 
durinir  the  armistice  bear  few  traces  of  the  irritation  which  con- 
sumed  him.  His  correspondents  are  principally  Count  Miinster 
and  Frau  vom  Stein.  The  former  writes  from  London  on  June 
6 :  '  Would  your  Excellency  believe  it  that  Wessenberg  has  not 
received  a. line  from  Count  Metternich  since  April  10th?  (Wes- 
senberg was  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  England,  whose  mission 
was  the  first  step  taken  by  Austria  in  disengaging  herself  from 
the  French  Alliance,  and  this  statement  marks  strikingly  the  in- 
decision of  Metternich's  mind.)  Stadion  (Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Reichenbach)  will  certainly  do  what  he  can.  He  deserves  to 
be  named  by  Buonaparte  along  with  Stein,  Kotzebue,  and  the 
Cossacks.     I  see  from  the  bitter  tone  of  your  letter  that  your 
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Exoolk'ncy  does  not  count  mu-  wtnlliy  to  join  (li;it  ronfiMtt'inity." 
He  then  explains  his  eonihu't  in  the  alVair  wliitli  liad  given 
ofFenee  to  Stein,  and  a»Kls,  '  I  think  now  that  I  have  defeniUnl 
myself  against  all  the  attaeks  your  l^xeelleney  makes  on  inc. 
From  ohl  aecjuaintanee  I  know  that  there  is  no  harm  in  I  hem. 
Not  for  me  hut  for  others,  for  Sweden,  ami  even  for  llic  iiii]iai)ity 
German  prinei's,  I  plead  for  the  tsuitvitcr  in  inotlo.'  Stein's 
answer   to   this   is  :  — 

Your  Kxcellency  says  sunriler  in  modo  witli  tli(>  fJeiinan  princes!  Wliat 
do  you  say  then  to  the  con(hict  of  the  wrelehes  —  I  enclose  a  ])aper  on  tliat 
of  tlie  King  of  Saxony,  wlioin  Napoleon  atTronts  and  humiliates  in  every 
way,  because  he  takes  liiiu  for  a  secret  betrayer  of  liis  cause,  and  so  he  coin- 
jwls  him  for  example  to  be  present  at  the  performance  of  indecent  plays  and 
to  join  in  the  laughter  —  and  then  the  poor  oaf  must  have  his  confessor  come 
and  absolve  him  before  he  goes  to  bed!  And  yet  he  thinks  Napoleon  a  man 
sent  from  God!  These  small  tyrants  revel  in  their  sovereignty  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  plunder,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and  shame 
of  their  country. 

To  his  wife  he  writes  on  the  18th  :  — 

We  lead  a  monotonous  life  here.  The  Emperor  is  gone  to  Opotschna  to 
meet  the  Grand  Princesses  —  lam  sure  tlie  meeting  will  do  good!  Little 
N(esselrode'?)  accompanies  him;  a  poor  little  cipher,  .500,000  fathoms  be- 
neath his  position.  ...  I  have  visited  Bliicher  in  his  headquarters  at 
Strehlen;  he  is  in  good  health,  his  wound  almost  healed;  he  talks  of  noth- 
ing but  battles  and  fighting. 

But  what  of  the  other  General  who  had  also  been  wounded  at 
Gross-Gurschen?  Stein  writes  on  the  22nd,  'I  thank  you,  my 
dear,  for  sending  precise  information  about  Scharnhorst's  health; 
I  hope  he  will  recover  from  his  wound  and  illness,  for  his  pres- 
ence is  extremely  beneficial,  —  he  has  a  just,  tranquil,  concilia- 
tory mind,  and  a  pure  and  noble  character,  which  have  gained 
him  great  confidence  from  the  King  and  the  Russian  Generals, 
which  no  one  can  replace.'  But  on  the  28th  he  writes,  '  The 
particulars  of  poor  Scharnhorst's  state  of  health  which  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Grolmann  brought  us  from  Prag  are  very  disturbing ; ' 
and  then  he  repeats  almost  the  same  panegyric,  but  with  an 
ominous  change  of  tense,  '  He  had  a  just  understanding,  &c. 
In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  one  of  our  old  friends :  '  I  have 
seen  Gessler  here  again  ;  he  is  more  hypochondriacal  and  more 
keen  than  ever.'     On  July  2nd,  '  The  particulars  about  Scharn- 
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liorst's  death,  which  youv  hist  contained,  are  very  disturbing ;  I 
have  lost  in  him  an  honest  friend,  who  was  much  attached  to  me 
(der  sehr  an  mir  hing).'  This  expression  drops  out  as  it  were  ac- 
cidentally, and  is  not  repeated  elsewhere  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  other 
traditions,  and  seems  to  me  important  evidence  of  Scharnhorst's 
feeling  for  Stein,  for  Stein  is  by  no  means,  like  Schon,  one  who 
supposed  everybody  to  be  devoted  to  him.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Scharnhorst  survived  his  wound  almost  two  months ;  he  died  not 
so  much  of  the  wound  itself  as  of  the  labors  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself  before  he  was  recovered  from  it.  On  the  16th 
Stein  sends  presents  to  his  daughters,  and  adds,  in  allusion  to  the 
Congress  of  Prag,  Avhicli  had  now  begun,  and  to  W.  v.  Hum- 
boldt, the  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  who  saw  much  of  the  Stein 
family  at  this  time,  '  You  find  yourself  now  in  the  centre  of 
affairs  ;  I  fancy  you  will  not  get  much  better  information  on  that 
account.  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  meet  no  one  of  the  French 
embassy,  and  that  you  will  avoid  them  completely.  I  enclose 
an  elegy  on  our  gallant  Scharnhorst's  death,  and  a  little  work  on 
the  Education  of  Princes,  by  Arndt,  both  full  of  fine  and  great 
thoughts  —  distribute  them  among  your  friends.'  On  the  19th 
we  read,  '  Wellington's  brilliant  victory  fills  us  with  joy  ;  we 
have  here  a  courier  from  London  of  July  3rd,  who  brings  me  a 
letter  from  Miinster,  according  to  which  Joseph  and  Jourdan  are 
beaten,  and  their  armies  utterly  destroyed.  10,000  prisoners, 
150  guns,  and  500  baggage- wagons  taken.  Long  live  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington  !  Pray  buy  A.  W.  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature,  Vienna,  1809,  and  give  it  Henrietta  to  read,  to 
form  her  taste  for  dramatic  literature.'  And  on  August  3d, 
'  The  Austrians  here  are  not  so  shy  of  me  as  they  are  of  you  in 
Prag ;  I  see  Stadion  and  his  people  a  good  deal.' 

To  Count  iMiinster  on  July  17th  he  writes :  — 

Chancellor  Ilardenberg's  bearing  is  very  staunch  in  foreign  affairs,  bnt 
his  management  of  the  interior  is  utterly  feeble  and  confused.  Our  good 
Isesselrode  has  convinced  himself  too  late  that  Metternich  is  superficial, 
immoral,  and  double-minded;  from  his  conduct  he  must  either  be  a  traitor, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  has  not  the  force  and  the  influence  grounded  on 
personal  reputation  to  guide  and  control  his  Emperor.  Austria's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  is  still  unsettled  and  doubtful;  no  clear  result  has  yet  been 
reached  by  all  the  negotiations  since  November,  and  her  policy  sets  at  de- 
fiance all  the  counsels  of  human  intelligence.  We  may  apply  to  Metternich 
what  Mephistopheles  says  in  Doctor  Faust:  — 
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Tln>  fclliiw  that  '  finossos  '  ' 
Is  likt>  a  crcatiiiv  tlial  si>nu>  spirit,  inaliijii 
l)m\v.s  nniiul  and  louiiil  in  barifn  wildornesses, 
Ami  all  altout  lie  fruitful  pastures  green. 

Sc'ht"iii,  writing,'  of  Stein  as  ho  was  at  tlic  nininciil  tliat  lie 
wrote  this,  lias  tlio  couraj^e  to  say,  *  Shin  and  Po/.zo  tli  Hor<;o 
were  nuu'h  alilcc  in  (his.  that  they  latoil  clover  onnniny  very 
liiLch,  ay,  hii^hor  than    any  thin|4  else  I  ' 

Meanwhile  Stein's  relations  with  Niehnhr  j^icw  more  and  more 
nnoomfoilahlo.  Onr  only  formal  aooonnt  of  the  quarrel  comes 
from  Nlebnhr;  on  Stein's  behalf  no  explanation  has  been  i,nven. 
In  a  letter  to  Princess  Louise,  dated  July  12th,  Niebuhr  writes, 
after  u  doserij)tion  of  the  general  state  of  affairs  conceived  in 
his  usual  melancholy  spirit:  — 

Xo  man  ought  to  foel  tlie  deep  melancholy  which  arises  from  a  siin-eyof  onr 
misfortunes  more  than  Stein;  lie  seems  to  ward  it  off  by  abandoning  himself 
to  outbreaks  of  caprice  and  passion  against  these  who  feel  it  as  he  ought  to 
do!  Not  a  shadow  now  really  remains  of  the  old  ties  that  bound  me  to  him; 
no  continuous  conversation;  one  must  avoid  the  subjects  which  have  the  1)est 
right  to  occupy  us  if  one  would  not  draw  upon  one's  self  attacks  which,  always 
absurd,  would  be  intolerable  to  any  one  who  had  not  once  loved  him.  What 
principally  embarrasses  me  is  just  that  T  should  be  much  more  at  ease  if  an 
actual  breach  took  place.  One  cannot  make  a  remark  but  he  instantly  con- 
tradicts it,  and  he  does  so  always  in  the  most  unbecoming  way,  as  if  one 
were  talking  nonsense.  I  could  never  have  believed  before  that  the  time 
would  come  when  I  should  be  glad  to  find  him  not  at  home  when  I  visited 
him.  Still  r  have  enough  tenderness  for  him  left  to  be  always  touched  if  I 
find  him  quiet  and  ready  for  a  conversation  which  may  remind  me  ever  so 
little  of  the  good  old  time,  and  I  shall  go  on  tolerating  him  because  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  carries  wounds  of  fate  which  he  tries  to  hide  from 
himself;  it  is  just  this  discord  within  that  makes  him  iusulierable.  ]\Iore- 
over,  he  has  changed  his  views  very  much  about  many  persons  and  things; 
at  Dresden  he  wrote  me  a  most  insulting  letter,  because  I  ventured  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  uprightness  of  an  individual  of  whom  he  now  speaks  with 
the  gi-eatest  contempt.  I  should  not  have  written  about  all  this  to  your 
Royal  Highness  if  I  had  to  entrust  the  letter  to  the  post,  which  is  extremely 
open  to  suspicion.  For  with  the  ]\Iinister  who  abandons  us  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  incapacity  and  indolence  and  the  crimes  of  the  wretches  who 
sun-ound  him,  the  only  department  of  affairs  which  is  vigorously  conducted 
is  watching  the  persons  who  have  been  led  to  hold  him  in  contempt. 

What  are  the  precise  charges  brought  against  Stein  in  this 
letter  ?     First  that  he  was  very  irritable.     It  is  plain  enough 

1  Of  course  in  the  original  it  is  '  speculates.' 
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from  Arndt's  description  that  this  was  true.  Arndt  says  that 
his  '  impatient  temjjer  at  this  time  allowed  him  few  intervals  of 
brightness  or  sweetness.'  He  gives  a  specimen  of  his  manner, 
adding  however,  that  never  on  any  other  occasion  was  he  posi- 
tively rude  to  him. 

One  morning  I  came  early,  about  6  —  he  rose  very  early  —  with  a  paper 
in  my  hand  and  found  his  carriage  with  two  horses  and  a  postilion  standing 
before  tiie  door.  I  went  as  usual  without  ceremony  up  stairs  and  handed 
him  the  paper.  '  Why  do  you  come  troubling  me  at  this  hour?  I  have  no 
time;  off  with  you;  the  rubbish  can  wait.'  1  went  away  saying,  '  Your 
Excellency  ordered  me  to  have  the  rubbish  ready  quickly.  You  said,  "  As 
quick  as  you  possiblj^  can."  '  I  went  down  stairs,  and  Nieljidn*  whom  I 
found  with  him  followed  me  at  once  with  his  cheeks  all  red,  comforting  me 
with  the  words,  '  He  has  been  rude  to  me  too  !  ' 

Arndt  adds,  however,  that  a  day  or  two  afterwards  when  he 
saw  Stein  again,  — 

Stein  asked  for  the  rubbish  and  said,  '  You  know  me;  I  was  plagued  with 
gout  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  with  the  complaint  that  we  all  suffer  from 
now.  I  had  to  see  the  Czar  and  the  Kings,  and  Ilardenberg  and  Metter- 
nich.'  And  thereupon  he  stroked  my  cheek  in  a  friendly  way.  It  was  his 
kind  of  caress;  when  good-will  overflowed  his  heart  most  abundantly  he 
would  kiss  you,  pulling  your  head  towards  him,  on  the  forehead. 

Thus  Arndt  too  found  Stein  irritable  ;  but  what  a  different 
appearance  the  fact  wears  in  his  description  !  We  have  to  ask, 
In  those  altercations  which  Niebuhr  describes  was  Stein  alone 
irritable  or  was  he  irritable  unprovoked?  Imj^artial  observers 
thought  Niebuhr's  temper  the  worse  of  the  two.  The  excite- 
ment of  that  crisis,  '  the  complaint  from  which  we  all  suffer,' 
would  affect  him  as  well  as  Stein,  not  to  speak  of  personal  dis- 
comforts —  for  he  was  wretchedly  lodged  and  was  a  man  who 
was  strongly  affected  by  such  matters.  The  furious  tirade 
against  Hurdenberg,  with  which  the  above  letter  closes,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  tone  of  his  conversation  at  the  time.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  Niebuhr's  conversation  seemed  as  perversa  and 
as  irritable  to  Stein  as  Stein's  appeared  to  him ;  and  this  indeed 
is  precisely  the  remark  which  Arndt  makes.  He  says,  '  Schon 
aud  Niebuhr  held  together,  and  among  them  there  was  a  regular 
wasp's  nest.  They  held  together  often  also  in  their  judgments 
and  remarks  on  Stein,  which  were  not  always  mild,  hut  then 
Steiii's  remarks  on  them  ivere  not  always  so  either.'' 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  ground  of  quarrel  was 
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Stoin's  relation  \o  I'ussia,  and  lliis  mav  liavo  boon  partly  so  in 
till'  rase  (if  Sfliiiii.  Iliit  Nicluilir  was  not  a  iik'iuIht  ot"  the  ( "en- 
tral  Administration,  and  lie  does  not  point  at  any  sneli  explana- 
tion of  tlio  niisundorstandin^.  A  comparison  ol*  his  letter  to  the 
I'rineess  Lonise  \\\{]\  his  letter,  ahovi'  qnoted,  to  Arndt,  leads 
mv  to  think  that  the  snl)jei't  of  dispute  was  dilTi'r(>nt.  Niehuhr 
and  SehJin  ha<l  had  a  liilTerenoe  with  Stein  in  ISIO  on  the  ehar- 
actor  of  llardenher^,  and  this  question  had  been  reopened  in 
April,  when  Stein  gave  ofTence  to  Nieludir  liy  trusting  a  paptr 
of  his  coni])Osition  to  Ilardenherg.  We  saw  how  dee])ly  hiiii, 
Niehuhr  was,  and  his  reference  in  his  second  letter  to  Stein's 
insulting  answer  to  imputations  cast  by  him  on  the  upiightness 
of  an  individual  of  whom  Stein  now  spoke  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, leads  us  to  imagine  that  Stein  had  resented  one  of  those 
outraiieous  invectives  airainst  Ilardenberij  which  Kiebuhr  was  in 
the  habit  of  penning.  Niebuhr  was  one  of  those  who  cannot  let 
the  tares  grow  with  the  wheat ;  the  Chancellor's  licentions  life 
seems  to  have  revolted  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  endure 
that  his  friends  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  ;  and 
accordinfrlv  one  of  the  reasons  he  gives  for  determining  to  tol- 
erate  Stein  a  little  longer  is  that  his  views  have  altered,  and  that 
he  now  sjieaks  of  Hardenberg  with  the  greatest  contempt.  It 
was  natural  that  Schon  and  Niebuhr  should  hold  together  on 
this  subject  now%  for  they  had  done  the  same  in  1810,  and  Schon 
inserts  just  at  this  point  in  his  autobiography  a  description  of 
Hardenberg's  disreputable  house-keeping  at  Reichenbach,  re- 
marking expressly  that  it  gave  particular  offence  to  Niebuhr. 
But  Hardenberg  had  merit  as  a  public  man,  and  was  really 
indispensable  at  this  time.  What  other  adviser  of  equal  cajja- 
city  had  ever  enjoyed  such  secure  favor  with  the  King?  Stein 
assuredly  cannot  be  charged  with  judging  him  too  leniently, 
either  in  his  public  or  in  his  private  character.  But  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  from  what  we  know  of  Niebuhr's  disposition  that  he 
could  not  pardon  the  necessary  tolerance  and  forbearance  which 
Stein,  as  a  practical  man  and  one  who  had  been  in  public  life 
through  the  whole  scandalous  reign  of  Frederick  William  II., 
exercised  towards  Hardenberg. 

Another  charge  which  this  letter  biings  against  Stein  seems 
to  me  highly  characteristic  of  Niebuhr ;  he  accuses  Stein  of  not 
feeling  the  misfortunes  of  the  State  as  he  ought.  Such  callous- 
ness would  certainly  be  culpable,  but  at  the  same  time  incompre- 
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liensible,  since  those  misfortunes  had  affected  Stein  personally 
much  more  than  Niebuhr.  This  strikes  Niebuhr,  and  so  he 
explains  that  Stein  by  a  deliberate  effort  shakes  off  the  feeling 
which  might  otherwise  have  become  overpowering  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  it  is  wrong  to  do  this.  I  should  say  it  is  not 
only  right,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  that  time  it  was  a  duty, 
and  if  Niebuhr  did  not  do  it  I  can  understand  that  he  must  have 
been  insufferable  as  a  companion.  In  that  extreme  crisis  it  was 
surely  the  first  duty  of  a  man  to  avert  his  eyes  from  whatever 
was  gloomy  in  the  prospect,  to  hope  against  hope,  and  to  hus- 
band the  nervous  power  which  was  so  heavily  taxed.  But  to 
Niebuhr  the  assumed  insensibility  which  is  so  necessary  for 
action  in  dangerous  crises  is  incompreliensible  and  indistinguish- 
able from  an  unnatural  callousness.  When  we  perceive  this  I 
think  we  may  easily  understand  the  whole  quarrel.  Two  men, 
both  naturally  irritable,  are  thrown  together  at  a  most  critical 
moment.  Both  are  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatens,  but  the 
one  has  an  ardent,  active,  heroic  temperament,  the  other  a  quer- 
ulous, melancholic  sensibility.  The  one  stifles  his  anxieties  as 
much  as  he  can,  thinks  it  a  kind  of  treason  to  speak  of  them, 
and  is  nettled  when  he  hears  others  speak  of  them  needlessly  ; 
the  other  thinks  it  equally  a  duty  to  enlarge  on  them,  and  is 
shocked  that  any  one  should  be  reticent  on  the  melancholy  sub- 
ject, or  should  affect  in  any  way  to  make  light  of  it,  or  should 
dare  for  a  moment  to  be  cheerful.  Any  dramatist  who  should 
bring  together  two  such  characters  in  such  circumstances,  would 
see  the  necessity  of  ending  the  scene  with  a  quarrel. 

The  other  scholar-statesman  crosses  the  scene  in  Arndt's  nar- 
rative just  at  this  moment,  and,  as  ever,  shows  when  compared 
with  Niebuhr  the  difference  between  a  healthy  character  and  a 
morbid  one.  '  W.  v.  Humboldt,'  says  Arndt,  '  lately  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  had  won  upon  Stein  so  by  his  unique  and  singular 
clearness,  intellectuality,  and  serenity,  that  he  could  lead  him 
about  like  a  lamb.' 

Arndt  adds  an  observation  on  this  quarrel  which,  from  the  last 
sentence  in  the  above  quotation  from  Niebuhr's  letter  to  him  is, 
I  fear,  true.  '  Stein  had  been  by  his  pedigree  an  Imperial  Knight, 
and  had  in  consequence  a  somewhat  which,  with  all  his  true- 
heartedness,  plainness,  and  fine  Christian  and  German  sympathy 
with  all  people,  never  quite  disappeared.  For  my  part  I  was 
never  troubled  by  it,  but  Schon  and  Niebuhr,  both  homines  novi 
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or  uot'issinu\  wore  liiut    l>y  it   at    times,  and   oftrii  i-oinplaiiu'cl  of 
it  liittnly.' 

Ni«*lnilir  I'luiiix  !i!^  l<>".i-r  ii^  1"'  •■(uild  to  liis  intention  of  (ol«'rat- 
ini;  Stein,  luit  at  last  he  pive  \l  iij).  lie  uiote  to  the  I'lineoHS 
from  Prajx  in  Octolu-r,  'As  (o  Stein,  I  icseive  my  infornialion 
till  Avo  nu'et  :  for  I  llatter  myself  soon  to  luinL!,'  to  an  end  my 
dreary  a<ul  usidess  stay  in  this  ])laee,  and  ti>  icluin  to  nerlin. 
We  do  not  see  oaeh  othci-  any  lonj^er;  it  was  the  i^nMitlest  way  of 
dissolvinLj  a  relatitm  whiili  he  had  sneeeeded  in  making  nnendur- 
ahle.*  'IMie  hroach  thus  made  was  not  repaired  for  seven  years, 
but  we  shall  find  tliein  icunited  in  Stein's  old  age,  and  shall 
have  other  occasions  of  observing  that  dilTei-ence  in  their  char- 
acters which  rendered  their  friendship,  though  founded  on  real 
mutual  regard,  too  frail  to  stand  the  trial  of  close  companionship 
in  anxious  times. 

Long  after  both  "were  dead,  Dahlmann,  sjieaking  in  the  Frank- 
furt Parliament,  told  a  story  wdiich  shows  that  Niebuhr  always 
retained  his  admiration  for  Stein.  '  Long  ago,'  he  said,  '  I  talked 
with  a  great  man  now  dead  —  ^vhy  should  I  not  name  him?  —  I 
talked  with  Niebuhr  about  the  earlier  days  of  the  Prussian  State, 
and  particularly  the  years  which  followed  the  War  of  Liberation. 
And  as  I  spoke  to  him  of  Stein  and  of  his  substantial  and  cen- 
tral greatness  in  comparison  with  the  elegant  superficiality  of 
Prince  Hardenberg,  Niebuhr  agreed  with  me  and  added,  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  man  was,  that  if  he  pitched  you 
down  stall's  one  day  he  let  you  climb  up  again  through  the  win- 
dow the  next.' 

Schon  retired  about  this  time.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
actuallv  I'esifTued  his  seat  in  the  Central  Administration,  but 
according  to  him  the  battles  of  Gross-Gt'irschen  and  Bautzen, 
followed  by  the  Armistice  and  Austria's  adhesion  to  the  Alliance, 
brought  that  institution  to  an  end.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  re- 
vived later.  In  the  mean  time  Schon  had  returned  to  Gumbinnen. 
He  tells  us  that  he  might  have  entered  Hardenberg's  bureau  had 
he  not  disliked  so  much  the  society  which  sun-ounded  him,  and 
feared  to  sacrifice  his  individuality.  Accordingly,  in  an  under- 
standing with  his  friend  Niebuhr,  he  determined  to  retire,  saying 
with  Cato, — 

"When  vice  prevails  and  wicked  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 
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His  narrative  of  tins  period  reflects  very  plainly  the  excited 
feelings  in  which  it  was  passed.  It  is  full  of  angry  attacks  upon 
Stein,  so  vague  for  the  most  part  that  no  precise  charge  can  he 
extracted  from  them.  One  statement  however  is  curious.  '  His 
unrest  expressed  itself  in  violent  utterances  against  individuals, 
and  in  charging  the  want  of  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans 
upon  the  Reformation,  and  gi'owing  very  angry  with  Luther. 
His  ill-humor  was  increased  when  writers  described  him  as  a 
Liberal,  and  Austria  regarded  him  with  disfavor.  The  Russian 
Emperor  visibly  shrank  from  him  on  this  account.  This  annoyed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  for  some  days  Niebuhr  and  I  fancied 
he  would  become  a  Catholic'  According  to  Arndt  he  was  more 
likely  to  become  a  Moravian.  '  Two  or  three  times,'  writes 
Arndt,  '  it  happened  that  the  two  really  religious  men  among  us, 
Stein  and  Gessler,  drove  over  on  Sunday  to  Zinzendorf's  settle- 
ment of  Gnadenfrei,  which  was  near,  for  the  service.  On  this 
Schon  commented :  '  Tlie  two  old  father  Confessors  fancy  they 
can  pray  down  those  devils  Napoleon,  Metternich,  and  Harden- 
berg  with  penitential  psalms.'  We  have  learnt  before  that 
Luther,  along  with  Charles  the  Great,  was  Stein's  special  hero 
in  German  history,  but  there  is  a  certain  probability  that  he  may 
have  flung  out  now  and  then  an  impatient  word  against  the  cold 
Protestantism  of  North  Germany,  which  was  incapable  of  in- 
spiring the  nation  with  heroism  in  the  conflict  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Catholicism  had  done  this  for  the  Spaniards  in  1808  ; 
the  Greek  Church  had  done  it  for  Russia  in  1812.  But  where 
Protestantism  reigned  it  had  long  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
rouse  the  people  from  their  sloth,  and  though  Prussia,  under  the 
influence  partly  of  religion,  partly  of  half-formed  philosophies 
which  had  not  yet  attained  to  be  called  religion,  was  even  then 
disproving  his  assertion,  yet  this  experience  was  still  new,  and 
Stein  was  not  quite  so  well  placed  for  observing  it  as  were  some 
others. 

An  afi^air  which  principally  occupied  Stein  during  the  armistice 

—  indeed  it  was  this  which  brouo-ht  him  and  Niebuhr  too^ether 

—  was  the  negotiation  of  the  Subsidy  Treaty  with  England. 
This  was  concluded  on  June  llth.  Both  Stein  and  Hardeuberg 
were  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  English  repre- 
sentatives, Lord  Cathcart,  of  whom,  we  know  Stein's  opinion, 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Lord  Castlereagh's  brother,  who  had 
lately  been  sent  out.    The  latter  seems  personally  to  have  created 
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a  vorv  favoraltlo  iniprossion,  l»iit  lu*  av:»s  imicli  more  of  a  soldiiM- 
than  of  a  diplomalist,  ainl  tins  was  one  of  tlir  faults  of  I.oid 
Catlioart  also.  Stoin  coinplaiiis  [)t't'vislily  tliaL  l"jitj;lan(l  lias  svut 
two  roprosiMitativcs  who  'simmh  to  think  they  jxM'form  their  duties 
best  bv  piUopinLj  about  with  the  aruiics.'  In  the  ncj^otiations 
tlu'nisflvos  ho  complained  that  they  st>enied  to  lliink  of  the  intn- 
csts,  not  of  ICurope,  nor  of  EnLcland,  but  of  Hannover,  and  he 
notes  in  his  autobiofjjraphy  that  'at  tliis  monicnl  of  extreme 
crisis  tlie  En<rlisli  And>assador  came  forward  with  cluliiis  on  lln' 
part  of  Hannover  to  an  aggrandizement  to  be  guaranteed  against 
the  coming  peace/  Hi-  seems  to  have  naturally  thouglit  that 
this  conduct  would  raise  a  llame  in  Parliament,  but  I  sup[)ose  in 
those  Tory  times,  and  in  the  gen(>ral  ignoiance  about  Ceimany, 
it  passed  unnoticeiL  The  relations  of  England  and  Hannover, 
while  they  had  the  same  ruler,  were  always  nnsatisfactory.  The 
small  State  had  always  either  more  or  less  than  its  lights.  In 
1803  it  had  suffered  invasion  purely  on  account  of  its  connection 
Avith  England,  and  now,  not  by  w\ay  of  compensation,  but  because 
England  happened  to  be  inattentive,  it  used  the  power  of  its 
mighty  yoke-fellow  for  its  own  purposes.  Just  at  this  time  it 
had  active  politicians  in  Miinster  and  Ompteda,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  report  of  the  latter  to  the  former  will  be  read 
with  some  surprise. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  bas  liad  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  at  Dres- 
den what  passed  at  a  Conference  wliich  took  place  between  himself,  the 
Chancellor  Baron  v.  Hardenberg,  Count  Xesselrode  and  the  Baron  vora 
Stein . 

I  pass  over  the  arguments  which  the  Baron  vom  Stein  used  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  he  has  often  repeated  to  me  and  which  are  known  to  your  Excel- 
lency. He  was  persuaded  that  the  difficulties  raised  to  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
Subsidy  Treaty  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Hannover 
■would  blow  up  (feraient  sauter),  as  he  said,  the  whole  English  Ministry. 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  answered  him  unfh  great  firmness  that  he  w'as  not 
sent  either  by  the  English  nation  or  by  the  Parliament,  but  that  he  had  been 
accredited  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 
I  must  do  Sir  Charles  the  justice  to  say  in  general  that  in  this  negotiation 
he  has  displayed  all  the  firmness  which  was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
general  cause. 

Ompteda  might  w^ell  say  so  from  his  point  of  view%  for  Sir 
Charles  laid  it  down  that 

The  views  of  the  Prince  Regent  were  founded  only  on  the  desire  of  Great 
Britain  to  assure  to  herself  for  the  future  a  more  durable  state  of  things 
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with  respect  to  lier  electoral  States.  An  arrangement  to  which  Prussia  would 
accede,  guaranteed  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  which  would 
provide  a  convenient  enlargement  of  the  Electorate  of  Hannover  by  means 
of  the  territories  of  Hildesheim,  Minden  and  Ravensberg,  this  is  all  that  Great 
Britain  desires.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  considering  the  enormous  sacrifices 
which  Great  Britain  has  made  for  the  common  cause,  this  object  so  interest- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  Regent  will  not  meet  with  any  hindrances  ou 
the  part  of  Prussia. 

But  of  course  the  urgent  question  was  the  course  which  would 
be  taken  by  Austria.  Never  did  the  destinies  of  Europe  lie  more 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  this  Power.  On  June  27th  a  Treaty 
was  signed  at  Reiclienbach,  by  which  Austria  engaged  as  Medi- 
ating Power,  formally  to' offer  conditions  of  peace  to  Napoleon, 
and  to  declare  war  acrainst  him  in  case  of  his  refusal.  The  con- 
ditions  of  peace  which  Austria  proceeded  to  offer  were  cession  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Hanseatic 
Towns,  the  Districts  in  North  Germany  which  composed  the 
32nd  Military  Division  of  the  French  Empire,  and  the  Illyrian 
Provinces  with  Trieste.  Not  even  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rliine  was  demanded,  though  it  was  referred 
to  as  desirable.  Jerome  was  to  be  left  in  Westpludia,  and  the 
young  Louis  Napoleon  (the  elder  brother,  wlio  died  in  1831,  of 
Napoleon  III.)  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg.  All  the  sacri- 
fices which  had  been  made  were  to  have  no  greater  results,  all 
the  enthusiasm  which  so  slowly  and  yet  at  last  so  powerfully  had 
burst  into  flame  was  to  subside  again  pulveris  exigui  jactu. 
Napoleon  was  to  be  left  Sovereign  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  a 
brother  and  a  nephew  ruling  over  territory  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  Prussia  and  Hessen,  and  with  a  son  who  called  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  grandfather.  And  these  terms  Prussia  and 
Russia  had  now  bound  themselves  to  accept.  Such  was  the  crisis 
which  made  Stein  irritable.  Only  one  man  could  now  save  the 
world  from  Napoleon,  and  that  was  Napoleon  himself.  Fortu- 
nately he  did  it. 

It  may  seem  as  if  the  indolent  method  of  explaining  actions 
by  intoxication  or  infatuation,  which  has  been  so  extensively 
applied  to  the  history  of  Napoleon,  was  more  excusable  at  tliis 
point  of  it  than  at  any  other.  Why  could  he  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  dissolve  this  Coalition  as  he  had  dissolved  so  many  others  ? 
There  seemed  to  be  room  here  too  for  the  old  trick  of  tempting 
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each  nu'inl>i'r  oi  it  to  a  scparaU'  Pi'iico.  l/uli  was  oxposetl  to 
stronj;  tt'inptation  ;  Kussin  \v;is  li^^htinij;  fof  ii<i  palpalilc  interest 
of  lu-r  own,  and  a  I'l-arc  I'aity  minlit  bi'  (.•icatcd  in  Ik'i-  iicad- 
ijuartiTs  as  al'tor  Fi-ii'iUaml ;  Austria  too  desired  peace,  and 
tliouLjh  she  had  rest)lved  not  to  aiU)W  Napoh'on  to  hrihe  iier 
with  the  s{)oils  of  Prussia,  yet  couhl  not  ih'sire  the  revival  of 
Prussia  in  her  former  {greatness.  Or  iiKh'cd,  was  there  any  oe- 
CJision  to  resort  to  lU'viees  of  this  kind''  Why  not  accept 
Austria's  terms  frankly  ?  I'eaee  would  then  he  ^nven  to  the 
Continent;  the  immense  sui)eriority  of  the  Freneh  I'nipirc  to  all 
other  l'owi>rs  would  remain;  and  the  impression  [nodnceel  by  the 
Russian  dis;uster  would  have  been  partly  efTaced  by  the  victories 
of  Gross-Giirschen  and  Bant/.en.  ( )n  the  otluu-  hand,  must  not 
Napoleon  have  known  better  than  any  one  else  that  he  could 
no  longer  reckon  upon  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  military 
strength  ?  The  prodigious  sacrifices  he  had  demanded  from 
France  had  been  hitherto  repaid  by  victory  ;  they  were  not,  as 
in  the  Prussia  of  Frederick,  demanded  by  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  country.  How  was  it  possible  to  go  on  exacting  them 
when  no  French  interest  required  it,  after  such  a  disaster  as  that 
of  1812  ? 

Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  seriously  of  jDcace,  nor 
did  he  make  any  serious  attempt  to  gain  Austria.  As  we  saw 
that  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  he  expected  Prussia  to  stand 
by  him,  yet  never  dreamed  of  purchasing  her  fidelity  by  any 
concessions,  so  now  he  loses  Austria  by  the  same  conduct.  The 
terms  she  offered  showed  that  she  did  not  wish  for  Avar,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  she  w^ould  not  fight. 
And  indeed  it  seems  that  very  slight  concessions  would  have 
satisfied  her.  But  to  allow  the  settlement  of  Europe  to  be  made 
entirely  without  her  would  evidently  be  political  ruin  to  a  State 
whose  influence  had  depended  entirely  upon  her  very  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Germanic  and  European  system.  And  if  she  was 
to  take  a  part,  how  could  she  hesitate  between  the  Allies,  who 
treated  her  with  the  most  flattering  deference,  and  whose  success 
could  scarcely  be  dangerous  to  her,  and  Napoleon,  whose  power 
was  dangerous  to  every  State,  and  who  even  in  his  disasters  never 
gave  her  a  civil  word?  We  generally  find  on  examining  Napo- 
leon's actions  closely  that  the  appearance  of  infatuation  dis- 
appears, but  in  this  case  good  judges  who  watched  him  closely 
at  the  time  charge   him  with  it.     Gentz,  for  instance,  who  was 
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at  Metteniicli's  right  hand  throughout  the  negotiations,  speaks  of 
Napoleon's  '  unheard-of  and  inexplicable  conduct,'  and  he  fre- 
quently repeats  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  Napoleon  did  not  seriously  believe  that  Austria  would 
fight. 

Again  he  says, '  Buonaparte's  most  mortal  enemy  could  not  have 
shown  him  a  way  more  calculated  to  force  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
to  a  decision  than  that  which  he  has  followed  for  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks.' 

Caulaincourt  also,  who  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  Congress 
which,  merely  for  form's  sake,  now  met  at  Prag,  declared  more 
than  once  that  if  he  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  propositions 
of  Austria  would  be  accepted  at  once,  but  that  '  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  they  should  be  accepted  by  the  man  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.'  At  another  time  he  said  that  '  this  man  was  placed 
in  a  position  so  false  and  so  critical  that  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
jecture at  what  corner  he  would  make  his  escape.'  Fouche  made 
a  similar  remark.  Opinions  like  these  seem  to  relieve  us  from 
the  obligation  to  find  rational  motives  for  Napoleon's  conduct ; 
still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Caulaincourt  does  not  think  of  him 
as  blinded,  but  rather  as  forced  to  a  des23erate  course  by  the 
necessity  of  his  position.  Perhaps  wu  overlook,  as  Napoleon 
could  not  overlook,  the  public  opinion  of  France.  This  had 
lain  for  many  years  in  a  manner  dormant,  but  Napoleon  well 
knew  what  would  bring  that  sleep  to  an  end.  So  long  as  war 
continued  he  felt  safe,  because  he  was  evidently  indispensable  to 
France.  But  perhaps  he  felt  that  after  the  Russian  disaster  he 
could  never  dare  to  be  at  peace  again.  When  once  '  he  was 
returned,  and  that  war-thoughts  had  left  their  places  vacant,' 
would  not  the  French  people  ask  him  what  had  become  of  half 
a  million  of  their  sons  and  brothers  who  had  left  them  in  the 
spring  of  1812  and  had  never  returned?  Meanwhile  in  war 
there  were  always  favorable  chances,  particularly  so  long  as  his 
enemies  could  scarcely  themselves  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
defeating  him. 

He  made  a  journey  to  Mainz,  where  he  met  Marie  Louise. 
The  sight  of  his  army,  which  passed  before  his  eyes  as  he 
travelled,  confirmed  his  confidence.  He  returned  to  Dresden  on 
August  5th,  and  in  five  days  the  armistice  was  to  run  out.  On 
the  8th  Austria  prepared  an  Ultimatum,  by  which  indeed  the 
Allies  would  not  be  bound,  but  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
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liavo  ildiMiuiiu'il  Austria  to  lu'titralits .  In  lliis  Ullimatmn 
a]i|ii'aivil  tlu»  contlitl*)!!  tliat  Napoleon  slioiiUl  rcsitj^ii  llu-  l*rotcct- 
onito  of  tli(>  Confi'doralinii  of  tin-  Khiiio.  Na]>nl(<iu  gave  no 
answer,  and  the  arniistlee  ran  out. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


LIBERATION. 


Germany  had  long  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  mass  of  minor  States  whicli  taken 
altogether  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Empire.  Since  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz  this  third  part  had  become  French  under 
the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  had  also 
been  greatly  increased  relatively  to  the  other  two  parts  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  at  the  expense  of 
Prussia,  and  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Bavaria  at  the  expense 
of  Austria.  All  this  Napoleon  still  retained  when  the  war 
began  again  in  August,  1813.  He  was  not  a  French  Prince 
maintaining  himself  by  means  of  French  troops,  but  the  Head 
of  a  German  Confederation  much  larger  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation than  either  Prussia  or  Austria.  His  disadvantape  now 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
united  against  him  for  the  first  time ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
States  now  called  Austria  and  Prussia  were  very  much  smaller 
and  feebler  than  the  States  which  had  borne  those  names  when  he 
waged  war  with  them  before. 

In  the  process  of  Napoleon's  downfall  we  now  reach  the  third 
stage.  He  had  lost  Prussia's  alliance  in  the  first  months  of  the 
year  and  Austria's  in  the  Armistice.  The  next  three  months  of 
the  same  wonderful  year  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  that  third 
Germanic  Power  of  which  he  had  the  Protectorate,  and  his  own 
expulsion  from  Germany.  The  princijjal  occurrences  of  this 
period  are  Napoleon's  last  great  success  at  Dresden  on  August 
27th  ;  then  closely  following  it  a  series  of  disasters,  Grossbeeren, 
Hagelberg,  Katzbach,  Kulm,  Nollendorff,  Dennewitz,  crowded 
into  the  days  between  August  23rd  and  September  Gth  ;  the 
strengthening  of  the  Coalition  by  the  Treaties  of  Toplitz  on 
September  9th :  next  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  the  principal 
State  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ried, 
October   8th ;    the  overthrow  of    the   Napoleonic    Kingdom    of 
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AVostj)halia,  rli'u'llv  \>\  tin-  Russian  troops  of  C/.enilli-lu'lT  ;  tlio 
conquest  of  Saxony  and  overt lirow  of  Napoleon's  army  l»y  tlio 
battles  of  Leij»/.1<^.  \\'li:it  will  (liiclly  eoiucrn  us,  occiijiicd  as 
Mf  are  less  with  military  alVairs  and  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
than  with  the  jiolitieal  history  of  (Jerniany  and  Stein's  iiilliicnce 
UjHin  it.  will  l)e  the  dissolution  of  tin- ( 'onfedcralion  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  eireunistam-es  attendiiiLj  it  hy  which  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  (ierniani^'  system  was  laid. 

Of  the  eampaign  itself  we  shall  have  so  little  to  say  that  wo 
mav  as  well  dismiss  it  at  onee  after  insertin};  the  terse  sentences 
whieh  Stein  devotes  to  it  in  his  autobiography  :  — 

In  tlie  Austrian  nionan.'liy  (lu>  says)  all  the  military  measures  were  done 
to  order;  they  did  not  flow  from  any  national  feeling,  for  no  appeal  had  been 
uiade,  as  in  1809,  to  the  feelings  but  only  to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  this  was 
Uie  answer  my  friends  tliere  made  when  I  charged  them  with  their  coldness 
and  scruples  and  the  difference  of  their  present  beliavior  and  their  past. 
Instead  of  setting,  as  they  did  then,  the  gi-eat  landowners  at  the  head  of  the 
battalions  of  Landwehr,  it  was  proposed  to  form  them  into  two  or  three 
squadrons,  as  an  Imperial  Guard,  a  senseless  and  discreditable  force.  In  the 
army  there  was  little  confidence,  little  satisfaction  with  the  war,  and  hence 
the  first  attempt  near  Dresden  succeeded  ill;  it  was  ill-planned,  came  too 
late,  and  was  ingloriously  executed,  15,000  Austrians  surrendering  under 
General  ^lenzaros.  The  victories  at  Kulm,  Katzbach  and  Dennewitz  restored 
our  courage  and  confidence.  The  headquarters  were  at  Tdplitz,  and  the 
neighboring  passes  into  Bohemia  were  occupied  by  the  combined  armies,  and 
here  in  September  the  alliances  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain  were  concluded. 

Stein  left  Reiehenbach  at  the  end  of  the  Armistice  and  went 
to  Prag,  where  he  remained  till  late  in  September,  -with  the 
exception  of  some  days  which  be  spent  at  TiJplitz.  We  bear 
scarcely  any  tiling  of  bim  during  tbe  rest  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust ;  tbe  only  letter  of  bis  written  in  this  period  contains,  as 
migbt  be  expected,  reflections  on  tbe  dangers  to  be  expected 
from  Austrian  nifluence :  — 

Metternich  is  a  man  who  shrinks  from  every  vigorous  measure,  sets  his 
goal  near,  and  concerns  himself  with  contemptible  patchwork;  hence  the 
adulterous  marriage,  the  foolish  hope  of  a  partial  peace,  the  childish  Con- 
gress, the  miserable  Ultimatum,  &c.  But  at  this  moment  ^Metternich  enjoys 
an  ascendancy  in  our  Councils,  on  account  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
delight  at  the  accession  of  Austria  and  his  hope  by  that  means  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion,  and  through  the  weak  devotion  of  Nessel- 
rode  —  an  ascendancy  which  assuredly  the  man  w  ill  not  use  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Germany,  and  which  must  be  watched  and  restrained. 
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It  is  not  till  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
disaster  of  Dresden,  which  is  thought  to  have  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  Austria,  had  been  effaced  by  the  victories  which  immediately 
followed,  that  Stein  begins  to  be  active  again. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  future  constitution  of  Germany 
could  no  longer  be  adjourned,  now  that  there  was  an  immediate 
prospect  of  dissolving  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  we 
shall  see  that  in  a  few  days  from  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted 
which  irrevocably  determined  what  in  the  main  that  constitu- 
tion should  be.  This  is,  therefore,  the  place  to  introduce  a  sub- 
ject which  will  soon  interest  us  more  than  any  other. 

The  storms  of  the  Napoleonic  period  had  at  once  increased 
the  desire  of  the  Germans  for  union,  by  quickening  the  instinct 
of  nationality,  and  increased  considerably  the  difficulty  of  real- 
izino;  this  desire.  Now  that  Stein  was  obliged  to  admit  that  his 
original  sclieme  of  dividing  Germany  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria was  impracticable,  he  began  to  feel  more  strongly  than  ever 
the  seriousness  of  the  obstacle  which  Napoleon  had  set  up,  '  the 
wedge,'  as  we  said  above,  '  which  he  had  driven  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,'  and  to  apprehend  that  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  in- 
stead of  giving  happiness  to  the  Germans,  might  pave  the  way 
to  a  new  state  of  things  even 'worse  and  less  endurable  than  the 
chaos  of  the  old  Empire.  What  was  this  obstacle  ?  What  was 
this  wedge  ?  It  was  the  absolute  internal  sovereignty  which 
Napoleon  had  given  to  the  Kings  he  had  created  in  Germany. 
How  this  operated  to  make  any  new  union  of  Germany  seem 
almost  hopeless  I  cannot  better  explain  than  by  quoting  an 
account  which  Count  Hardenberg  (the  Chancellor's  cousin) 
gave  to  Count  Miinster  of  the  views  of  Metternich,  in  a  letter 
dated  October  12th  :  — 

As  to  the  re.st  of  Germany  (he  writes)  Count  Metternich  fears  that  in  try- 
ing just  now  to  restrain  by  positive  laws  the  sovereignty  which  its  Princes 
have  at  least  believed  themselves  to  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  France  — 
and  this  applies  especially  to  the  South  of  Germany  —  we  should  only  turn 
them  into  secret  friends  of  France,  always  ready  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  if 
indeftd  we  wished  and  were  able  to  impose  such  a  yoke  on  them  at  this 
moment,  a  yoke  which  would  seem  to  them  more  burdensome  than  tiiat 
from  which  we  offer  to  emancipate  them.  It  is  indeed  not  doubtful  that 
the  protection  of  France  would  be  essentially  more  burdensome  to  them 
than  the  just  laws  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  constitutional  Emperor;  never- 
theless they  considered  themselves,  and  they  actually  were,  sovereign  at 
home,  and  this  reconciled  them  to  the  yoke  which  Napoleon  laid  on  them; 
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tlu'v  yii'lilcil  with  rosiijiintion  to  :i  supcriitr  fmri'  wlihli  iiddiini:;  ('(uild  resist., 
ill  tlio  liopi'  tliut  siK'li  11  stntoof  tliinijs  could  not  iMKiiirc.  aiitl  tliiit  tlicy  slunil.l 
nftorwaids  recover  tlie  uiiiestriiiiicd  ex»Mcise  of  their  sovereignty  ;ie(iuiied 
under  tlie  ]>roleetion  of  France;  and  Count  Metternicii  i.s  convinced  that 
rather  tlian  witness  tiie  thnvnfall  of  tliis  ainliilions  falnic,  wliicii  lias  cost 
Ihein  M»  many  sacrilices  alike  physical  and  nmral,  the  said  I'linces  woidtl 
rhoi>se  to  incur  again  all  jiossihle  risks  by  the  side  of  the  rounder  of  ihrir 
soveieii;nty. 

This  jiassnjxo  pxhibits  the  difTlfully  of  oxtinj^ui.s]iin<^  Iho  Napo- 
U'onic  SovortMLTiity  aft(M-  it  had  once  takon  root.  Now  hd.  us 
hoar  Stein  explain  the  misehiel's  wliich  \\()nl(l  follow  from  aljow- 
inj;  it  to  eontinue.  1  quote  from  a  nu'inoir  not  i^ixcn  in  IN  it/.,' 
whit'h   ho   seoms  to   liave   written   at  Prag  in  the   hist  days  of 

AuLTUSt. 

There  can  be  no  crreatcr  earthly  interest  than  tliat  we  discuss.  Fifteen 
millions  of  educated,  virtuous  people,  estimable  by  their  gifts  and  the  degree 
of  development  they  have  reached,  and  who  are  closely  coiniected  with  two 
other  great  States  by  frontiers,  language  and  an  inner  indestructible  instinct 
of  nationality.  The  subject  of  discussion  is  thus  important,  the  moment  is 
critical,  this  and  future  generations  w  ill  judge  severely  those  who,  called  by 
their  position  in  life  to  solve  the  problem,  do  not  devote  all  their  powers  and 
attention  to  it. 

The  old  constitution  of  Germany  guaranteed  to  each  of  its  inhabitants 
security  of  person  and  property;  in  the  great  closed  countries  (territoiiia 
clansis)  both  were  assured  by  Estates  and  the  constitution  of  the  r.,aw 
Courts,  in  the  others  by  the  Imperial  Courts  and  by  the  oversight  of  the 
Emperor.  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  Princes  was  thoroughly  held-  in  check 
in  respect  of  the  levying  of  taxes  and  of  their  procedure  against  the  person 
of  the  subject.  All  the.se  bulwarks  are  now  removed,  fifteen  millions  of 
Germans  are  given  over  to  the  caprice  of  thirty-six  small  despots,  and  one 
needs  only  trace  the  histoiy  of  the  public  administration  in  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Westphalia  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  rage  for  innovation, 
in.sane  arrogance,  unrestrained  prodigality  and  brutal  lust  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  in  every  way  the  happiness  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
countries  once  so  prosperous. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  grow  more  and  more  mis- 
chievous. If  the  old  subdivision  of  Germany  destroyed  in  its  inhabitants 
the  feeling  of  nationality  and  weakened  that  of  independence,  if  it  produced 
a  narrowness  of  view  and  a  want  of  public  spirit,  still  they  retained,  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  morality  and  a  sense  of  personal  dignity. 
But  both  will  soon  perish  in  these  petty  despotisms  where  the  subject  is 
exposed  to  the  capiice  of  the  Ruler  and  of  his  favorites  and  is  hopelessly 
ruined  as  soon  as  he  ventures  in  the  least  to  throw  off  his  fetters  and  to  lift 
himself  up.  And  thus  if  the  present  subdivision  should  be  ratified  by  a 
future  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  German  will   become  gradually  worse,  more 
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cringing,  meaner,  and  tlie  estrangement  of  the  diiferent  territories  fi-om  each 
other  will  increase  with  every  year. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  formally  dis- 
solved, the  preponderating  influence  of  France  upon  Germany  will  be  per- 
petuated by  the  maintenance  of  these  petty  despotisms.  For  several  of  these 
small  Sovereigns,  as  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  are  near  neigh- 
bors to  France  and  fettered  to  her  by  fear.  Those  which  lie  further  back, 
as  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  are  led  by  jealousy  against  their  more  powerful 
neighbors  to  regard  France  as  their  protector,  which  by  the  superior  adroit- 
ness of  its  diplomatic  agents,  by  the  connections  it  has  by  this  time  estab- 
lished, and  by  apparent  advantages  which  it  will  be  able  momentarily  to 
offer,  can  maintain  a  degree  of  influence  which  for  various  reasons  will  be 
unattainable  to  the  other  powers. 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  the  formidable  problem,  of  which 
neither  Stein  nor  Metternich  seems  to  see  more  than  one.  What 
impresses  Metternich  is  that  these  petty  despotisms  cannot  be 
abolished,  for  if  they  are  assailed  they  will  rally  desperately 
round  France,  while  it  does  not  occur  to  Stein  even  to  discuss 
this  question.  He  only  sees  that  they  must  be  abolished,  since 
otherwise  they  will  ruin  Germany,  but  to  this  Metternich  in  his 
turn  is  blind. 

Stein  does  not  abandon  his  opinion  that  a  division  of  Germany 
into  two  great  Federal  States,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  would  be  the  best  arrangement.  At  the  same  tinie 
he  expresses  his  doubt  whether  this  proposal  will  find  acceptance 
by  asking  the  question,  '  But  how  far  is  this  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Allies?  '  How  this  proposal  was  now  generally 
regarded  we  learn  from  Count  Hardenberg :  — 

Your  Excellency  knows  the  project  of  the  Baron  vom  Stein,  and  his 
favorite  idea  of  separating  North  Germany  from  South,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
position which  the  court  of  Berlin  has  always  had  to  bring  about  at  least  in 
fact  such  a  separation.  Hitherto  the  decided  repugnance  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  manifested  towards  resuming  the  crown  of  Germany 
and  still  more  towards  acquiescing  in  such  a  division  of  authority,  has  hin- 
dered the  Baron  vom  Stein  and  the  supporters  of  his  system  from  putting 
forward  these  ideas  publicly;  but  since  the  Prussian  armies  have  played  so 
glorious  and  brilliant  a  part,  which  certainly  gives  them  the  position  of 
honor  in  the  war  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  we  begin  to  hear  speak  with 
less  reserve  of  a  right  thus  acquired  by  Prussia  to  share  the  Empire  of  (Ger- 
many with  Austria,  and  even  to  take  her  place  if  she  should  persist  in 
denying  this  right.  Never  will  Austria  consent  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  plans;  but  seeing  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  oj^pose  them 
openly  without  quarrelling  with  Prussia,  if  once  it  were  decided  that  the 
Empire  of  Germany  must  have  a  constitution  and  a  head,  it  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  impolitic  to  get  rid  at  once  of  this  prior  question  so  as  to  avoid 
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liciiiij  ooiniM»llc(l  ill  llir  scijiul  to  dial  \\\i\\  llic  dllicr  \\liiili  coiucnis  tlio 
form  of  piveriuuont  t<»  ho.  jjiven  to  Goniiiiiiy  —  Hioy  are  qiicstions  which 
ooit:iiiily  woiiM  ifvivo  all  tin*  fi>riin<r  inisuii(h'rstaiuiiiijjs,  wliich  liy  (lisiiiiitiiij;^ 
th«  fom>s  of  till'  lliiipir*'  have  pnhaps  primijially  I'l'iitiihuled  to  its  dostruc- 
tion. 

Wo  thus  soo  tli:it  tlic  proMciii.  in  ilsdf  onr  of  the  niosl  iiitri- 
C2\to  that  ('(Miltl  hi"  proposed,  was  roiiiplit-ati'd  luithcrby  jealousies 
jind  preju(lii't>s.  The  scluMue  of  division  was  not  i-ejected  |)urely 
on  its  luei-its,  hut.  heeause  Austria  was  likely,  and  partieidarly  so 
after  Trussia  had  e(nered  herself  with  j^lory  in  the  battles  of  tjie 
hitter  hall  of  AuLTiist.  to  lose  too  luiuh.  At  the  same  time  both 
Metteniich  and  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  were  agreetl  in  tliiiddn<^ 
it  not  desirable  that  the  I^mperor  slioidd  resume  the  crown  of 
(Germany,  and  .this  resolution  placed  an  iusurmountal)lo  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  constitution.  I'hey  be- 
lieved tliat  with  the  old  constitution  woulil  revive  tlu>  old  rivalry 
of  Prussia,  from  which  they  now  felt  themselves  for  the  lime 
free,  and  also  that  the  impinial  dignity,  which  had  carried  no' 
real  power,  and  which  Joseph  liad  regarded  as  an  incumbrance, 
was  not  worth  reviving  in  its  old  form,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
clothe  it  with  substantial  authority  would  excite  immediate 
and  persistent  opposition.  These  two  plans  then  being  rejected, 
what  did  Metternieh  propose  to  substitute  for  them  ?  Count 
Hardenberg  answ^ers  that  he  does  not  find  it  easy  to  say.  Met- 
ternich,  in  fact,  could  not  see  his  way  to  any  thing  more  definite 
than  a  system  of  alliances,  which  should  give  the  different  Ger- 
man States  some  sort  of  security  against  the  foreigner.  But 
Metternich  could  not  thus  wash  his  hands  of  the  German  ques- 
tion without  conceding  to  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  their 
Napoleonic  sovereignty.  If  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  foreign 
Powers  the  right  of  settling  their  ow^n  internal  affairs  must  be 
granted  them.  And  when  once  Metternich  had  come  to  think 
of  this  as  admissible  he  perceived  that  Austria  might  find  her 
advantage  in  it.  By  guaranteeing  their  sovereignty  to  these 
Princes  she  might  succeed  at  least  to  a  part  of  the  power  which 
Napoleon  had  acquired  by  first  conferring  it.  She  might  in  this 
way  create  an  Austrian  party  in  Germany,  and  set  up  a  dyke 
against  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  she  considered  to  be  fos- 
tered by  Stein's  schemes  and  by  the  Prussian  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  lastly,  she  might  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  at 
the  same  time  a  great  service  upon  the  common  cause.     Prussia's 
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successes  in  the  field  would  almost  be  counterbalanced  if  Austria 
by  offering  this  timely  bribe  could  bring  over  to  the  Allies  some 
of  the  leading  Princes  of  the  Confederation,  whose  confidence 
in  Napoleon's  fortune  already  began  to  waver.  Considering  the 
immense  importance  of  this  turn  in  German  politics,  we  will 
make  room  for  another  extract  from  Count  Hardenberg's  impor- 
tant letter :  — 

Count  Metternich  does  not  fail  to  comprehend  tlie  uncertainty  which,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  laws  and  a  chief  to  watch  over  them  and  without  the 
possibility  of  providing  any  substitutes  for  them,  would  vest  upon  the  union 
of  Germany  against  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  Princes  in  their  weakness  may  be  tempted  in  certain  cases  even  to  seek  a 
foreign  support,  but  he  can  discover  no  remedy  for  tliis  evil  in  a  constitution 
which,  as  he  believes  himself  to  have  proved,  would  cause  divisions  fi'om  the 
outset  and  discontents  in  the  sequel,  while  the  executive  Power  would  have 
no  means  of  repression  if  not  that,  the  too  frequent  use  of  which  is  objection- 
able, namely,  military  force.  As  to  the  burden  which  miglit  oppress  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  so  many  petty  princes  clinging  jealously  to  the 
unreserved  possession  of  their  riglits  of  sovereignty,  Count  Metternich  is  not 
insensible  to  it,  but  it  being  admitted  once  for  all  that  the  reconstruction  of 
a  Germanic  Constitution  would  have  insurmountable  difficulties  or  at  least 
great  inconveniences  of  another  kind,  he  sees  no  other  remedy  for  this  evil 
but  that  which  applies  to  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  alone  restrains  it  in 
other  despotic  Governments,  the  fear  of  an  open  opposition  to  the  will  of 
a  Sovereign  who  governs  without  justice  or  equity.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  consideration  that  an  improved  condition  rather  than  a  condition 
of  enslavement  should  be  displayed  to  a  nation  which  is  to  be  called  on  to 
break  its  chains,  cannot  produce  much  effect  on  the  Minister  of  a  Court 
which  is  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  putting  the  people  in  motion  and  setting 
the  Governments  on  one  side.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  also 
that  the  Court  of  Vieinia  devotes  itself  principally  in  all  transactions  to 
gaining  the  Governments,  and  only  acting  through  them  upon  the  peoples. 

Thus  a  course  suggested  itself  to  Metternich  by  which  Stein's 
schemes  could  be  defeated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  position 
could  be  made  for  Austria  in  the  Germanic  world.  It  was  a 
most  critical  moment  in  German  history.  Since  1809  both 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  German  Powers,  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  They  were  now  to  re-enter  the  German  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  do  this  would  determine  the 
course  both  of  its  history  and  of  their  own.  Prussia,  which 
since  the  Peace  of  Basel  had  appeared  to  disadvantage  by  the 
side  of  Austria,  had  shown  less  spirit,  and  had  been  more  dis- 
gracefully beaten,  now  made  its  new  beginning  in  the  most 
glorious   manner.     It  is   to  this  period  and   not,  except  in  an 
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imliriH't  inaniu>r,  to  the  ix'^v  df  I''it>(ltMitk  llic  (Ji^'iit,  (liut  tlio 
pivsoiit  i^riMtm-ss  t>l'  I'russiu  is  tn  \n'  Iracctl.  Siciii.  Scliani- 
liorst,  IlardiMilnTj^.  Yi»rik,  (JiuMsiMiaii  ami  lUiiclicr  hail  plai-cd 
it  a_<;;uii  at  llic  lirad  of  ( Jfi  iiiaii\ .  ami  aimuiL;'  tiir  (iit'at  I'owcl'S. 
Coiilil  Austriii  luatc-li  this  arhicvcmciil '.'  ll  was  hcuauso  she 
felt  she  con  hi  not  oponly  Uivr  hfi-  old  ii\:il  lliai  ^lir  would  not, 
hoar  of  the  restoration  of  the  iOinpir*',  and  sctimd  even  iinwillin<^ 
to  see  (JiMinanv  r('\ive  in  any  form.  liiiL  at  this  nionicnt  the 
opportunity  presiMitrd  its(df  of  assuniini^  a  position  in  the  (i(!r- 
inanii'  World  which,  without  the  old  title,  should  secure  to  hin" 
an  intluenee  aindoj^ous  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  tnuler  the 
old  constitution.  Then  she  had  rested  on  the  lOcclesiastical  Es- 
tates, on  the  oldest  ])arts  of  the  sj'stciu,  indudin^r  her  own 
historical  position,  and  so  she  had  lieen  the  head  of  a  Conserva- 
tive jxirty.  Now  she  niiij^ht  rest  in  like  iiianniT  uj)on  the 
Napoleonic  sovereignty,  which  so  far  resembled  her  own  that  it 
was  absolute,  and  by  the  help  of  this  party  she  might  o])poso 
and  hold  in  check  the  new  (Jerrnan  Jacobinism  of  Stein  and  of 
Bliicher's  headquarters.  But  it  was  evident  that  this  position 
must  be  assumed  once  for  all,  and  that  when  it  had  been  as- 
sumed the  whole  course  of  German  politics  for  a  long  time  to 
come  would  be  determined. 

The  decisive  step  was  taken  in  the  Treaty  of  Toplitz  signed  on 
September  9tli.  In  this  Treaty,  after  it  had  been  provided  that 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Monarchies  should  be  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  extent  they  had  had  in  1805,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  next  Article  that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
should  be  dissolved,  and  that  full  and  entire  independence  should 
be  granted  to  the  States  lying  between  Austria  and  Prussia  so 
restored,  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  Such  independence,  as 
Stein  has  told  us,  had  been  unknown  to  the  old  Germanic  Con- 
stitution ;  it  was  the  sovereignty  which  Napoleon  had  introduced 
into  Germany  as  the  bribe  by  which  he  induced  the  Princes  of 
his  Confederation  to  become  the  abject  tools  of  his  scheme  of 
conquest.  And  the  principle  thus  laid  down  did  not  long  remain 
a  dead  letter.  The  Bavarian  Government  was  now  struggling 
with  the  same  temptation  to  which  we  have  seen  so  many  Gov- 
ernments exposed  during  this  year.  What  Prussia  brooded  over 
in  Januarj^  Saxony  in  April,  and  Austria  during  the  Armistice, 
Bavaria  brooded  over  now,  defection  from  Napoleon.  Her  con- 
dition was  most  like  that  of  Saxony,  which  alone  of  those  three 
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Powers  had  resisted  the  temptation.  The  King  of  Bavaria  owed 
to  Napoleon  his  crown  and  his  greatness,  and  in  the  ej'es  of  the 
world  at  least  it  would  seem  ingratitude  to  desert  him  in  his 
misfortune,  although  the  King  iA  secret  knew  better  how  little 
gratitude  he  really  owed.  The  feeling  at  Munich  had  long  been 
as  much  opposed  to  France  as  we  have  seen  it  was  at  Dresden, 
the  Queen  and  the  Crown  Prince  did  not  conceal  their  hatred  of 
the  French,  and  no  one  could  deny  that  the  sacrifices  Napoleon 
imposed,  the  lives  and  the  wealth  his  wars  absorbed,  outweighed 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred.  Yet  Bavaria  had  made  the  cam- 
paign of  ]May  by  the  side  of  France,  and  not,  as  Saxony,  with 
any  show  of  reluctance.  A  short  time  before  the  termination  of 
the  Armistice  the  King  had  given  assurances  of  his  unwavering 
fidelity  to  the  French  cause.  His  defection  did  not  take  place 
until  the  moment  when  his  interest  plainly  demanded  it,  and 
when  fidelity  began  to  be  evidently  dangerous.  During  the 
Armistice  Bavaria  armed  with  feverish  haste,  and  beside  the 
8000  men  whom  she  sent  to  the  war  in  Saxony,  had  another 
much  larger  force  assembled  on  the  Inn,  and  began  to  organize 
a  Landwehr. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  it  was  left  to  Austria  alone  to 
receive  Bavaria's  adhesion  and  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  it. 
What  those  terms  should  be  was  evidently  a  question  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  Prussia,  for  the  treaty  with  Bavaria 
would  afford  a  standard  of  the  conditions  which  the  minor  States 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  would  have  a  right  to  claim. 
Nay  more  than  this,  Bavaria  actually  held  in  the  Franconian 
Principalities  territory  which  had  belonged  to  Prussia.  And  yet 
we  find  only  one  slight  trace  that  Prussia  interfered  at  all  in  the 
negotiation.  W.  v.  Humboldt  writes  to  Stein  on  October  4th : 
'  The  idea  of  making  a  preparation  by  a  special  article  in  the 
treaty  to  be  concluded  with  Bavaria  for  the  future  constitution 
of  Germany  had  been  developed  further  by  the  Chancellor  and 
myself  —  I  rather  gather  from  these  words  that  it  had  been 
originally  suggested  by  Stein  — '  and  the  Article  draughted. 
But  the  plan  of  incorporating  it  in  the  treaty  found  little  or  no 
favor  with  Metternich,  and  failed  entirely  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  his  oral  discussions  with  the  Chancellor.  I  must 
talk  to  you  of  this.'  Naturally  enough  Metternich  preferred  to 
arrange  the  treaty  himself,  and  we  now  see  the  result  of  the 
Czar's  negotiations  with  Lebzeltern.     The  Czar  has  promised  to 
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loiivo  tlu'  Friiu'cs  of  the  (\>nf»'»lt'ratit>ii  nf  the  Klmic  to  Austiia, 
lu»  lias  |M(»misi'(l  to  '  sii^n  w  liati'vcr  trcatirs  slic  mav  send  liim.' 
At  this  ]»rico  lit*  ])uri'liasiMl  tlio  adhesion  of  Austria  :  ilic  adhesion 
was  all-inii>(MMant  to  himself.  Imd  tin"  price  was  to  lie  paid  by 
Prussia.  Ill  this  ])artieular  instance  it  must  he  acknowled^^ed  that 
the  allv  ti>  W  j^ained  was  of  almost  ])riceless  vahw.  I'avaria's 
defection  niit:;ht  seem  likely  to  ^ive  Napoleon  the  coup  dc  <jruce.} 
for  it  would  »'ndaiii;er  his  communications  and  at  the  same  time 
<;ive  the  sii^nal  of  <lesertion  to  the  other  memlxM's  of  the  Coiiled- 
eration.  As  a  mattt'r  of  fact,  after  his  deft-at  at  Leipzig',  he  had 
to  furlit  his  wav  back  to  France  airainst  the  1  Bavarians  who  met 
him  at  Ilanau. 

The  end  was  that  a  Treaty  was  signed  at  Kied  on  ( )ctoher 
8th  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  which  Ravaiia  joined  tlie. 
Alliance,  undertaking  to  furnish  30,000  men  immediately  after 
the  ratilication,  and  to  make  such  territorial  cessions  as  should 
secure  to  Austria  a  good  military  frontier  on  the  side  of  Bavaria. 
In  return  for  this  Austria  guaranteed  to  Bavaria  complete  indem- 
nity, and  also  full  and  complete  sovereignty  within  her  territo- 
ries. The  two  contracting  Powers,  it  was  declared,  regard  it 
as  a  principal  object  of  their  efforts  in  the  present  war  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  complete 
and  unqualified  independence  of  Bavaria  should  be  restored  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  should  acquire  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
sovereignty,  free  from  all  foreign  influence. 

Stein's  commentary  upon  this  momentous  act  in  his  Auto- 
biography is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Peace  was  too  favorable  to  Bavaria,  and  yet  no  proportionate  advan- 
tage accrued  to  the  Allies,  for  their  army  was  steadily  advancing  after 
Bliicher's  bold  passage  of  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg  on  October  3rd,  and  the 
great  decisive  blows  could  not  but  take  place  in  a  few  days  ;  if  the  result 
should  be  favorable,  less  favorable  conditions  might  be  prescribed  to  Bavaria, 
and  indeed  in  the  sequel  the  fulfilment  of  these  proved  impossible  to  Austria. 
The  interest  of  the  country  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  Treaty,  and  an 
unreserved  sovereignty  insured  in  Art.  IV.  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  the  Estates  of  the  Mediatized  and  of  the  Imperial 
Towns  which  dated  from  1806,  was  confirmed.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  my  indignation  at  this  diplomatic  production  at  Comotau,  where 
I  heard  of  it  on  October  12th,  and  where  the  Cabinets  were  assembled. 

We    cannot  take  too  careful    note  of   this   turning-point   in 
German  affairs.     Xot  only  is  it  a  pi-elude  to  the  reconstruction 

1  Ompteda,  Vol.  III.  p.  210. 
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of  Germany  effected  in  the  next  year  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
but  it  is  equally  remarkable  as  an  abandonment  by  Austria  of 
the  policy  of  the  age  before.  We  remember  the  schemes  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  ;  in  his  mind  the  true  policy  of  Austria  lay  in 
the  annexation  of  Bavaria.  Those  schemes  had  been  laid  aside 
during  the  ascendancy  of  France,  but  it  might  be  expected  that 
they  would  revive  at  the  moment  of  her  fall.  In  Joseph's  time 
they  had  seemed  revolutionary  ;  they  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
so  in  1813.  For  it  was  evident  that  a  great  redistribution  of  terri- 
tory must  now  take  place  ;  the  removal  of  the  Middle  States  was 
now  advocated  not  merely  by  unscrupulous  politicians  like  Joseph 
himself  or  Thugut,  but  by  such  men  as  Stein  ;  and  what  might 
be  recommended  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  Germany  could 
now  be  justified  by  the  treason  of  these  Middle  States  against 
Germany.  Perhaps  of  all  these  JNIiddle  States  Bavaria  had  sinned 
most  deeply.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  if  Metternich  instead 
of  opposing  Stein  had  adopted  Stein's  methods,  or  we  may  say  if 
Stadion  instead  of  Metternich  had  been  the  Austrian  Minister, 
an  incomparable  opportunity  occurred  of  realizing  the  project  of 
Joseph  in  another  way.  Instead  of  negotiating  with  the  King 
Austria  might  have  decreed  his  deposition,  raised  the  population 
in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  in  flic  Led  on  Bavaria  the  same  fate 
which  Prussia  afterwards  would  have  inflicted  and  partly  did 
inflict  on  Saxony. 

Had  this  course  been  adopted,  in  which  case  Austria  would 
have  been  bound  to  support  instead  of  opposing  at  Vienna  the 
annexation  of  Saxony  by  Prussia,  the  original  plan  of  Stein 
would  have  been  realized  in  the  main,  and  Germany  would  have 
been  divided  into  two  great  Powers,  Prussia  being  decidedly 
predominant  in  the  North  and  Austria  overwhelmingly  so  in  the 
Soutli.  It  was  not,  be  it  observed,  from  any  indifference  to 
territorial  aggrandizement,  still  less  from  any  moral  scruple,  that 
Austria  took  another  course.  She  too  a2:^randized  herself  at 
Vienna,  but  in  Italy  not  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  her  rival's 
acquisitions  were  German.  Hence  the  gains  of  Prussia  were 
solid  and  permanent,  but  those  of  Austria  brought  her  in  the 
next  generation  into  conflict  with  the  nationality  principle,  and 
so  were  lost.  Meanwhile  the  revived  influence  in  Germany 
which  Austria  owed  to  the  Treaty  of  Ried  was  equally  transitory. 
For  this  influence,  since  she  owed  it  to  her  championship  of 
the  Napoleonic  sovereignty,  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the 
principle  of  liberty. 
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W  r  sliouKl  l)i>  <;latl  to  lic;ir  more  (•!  the  luotcst  :ij;:iiii.st  this 
Troaty  wliich  Stein  inadi",  as  lu>  tells  us,  on  ()it(>lii'r  llitli.  Hut 
liDtliiui;  fiirtlu-r  sihmus  to  he  known  almui  il,  imd  as  llic  anloliio- 
«;ra|iliy  was  wiitton  in  the  first  instance  to  be  read  by  tiu;  Cyiown 
l*rini'e  of  Bavaria  Stein's  j)en  is  naturally  under  eonstrainl  at 
this  point.  The  V/mv  ami  the  King  of  I'rnssia  were  absent,  and 
the  politieians  perhaps  indifferent  to  every  ihing  except  the  fact, 
doubtless  of  considerable  magnitude,  that  Bavaria  was  won,  or 
else  half  blimled  by  the  shadow  of  the  great  catastrophe  into 
Avhich  they  were  entering  at  that  moment,  for  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig was  fought  a  few  days  after. 

Stein  resided  at  this  time  ])rincij)ally  at  Prag,  but  made  occa- 
sional visits  to  TJiplitz.  ( )n  September  21st  he  writes  thus  IVom 
Tiiplitx  to  hiswifi^:  'The  ICmperor  has  conferred  on  me  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew  ;  you  know  that  it  is  the  first  Order  of 
Russia,  and  is  seldom  conferred  ;  I  must  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
great  kindness  which  he  desires  to  show  me.  When  we  re-enter 
Germany,  which  I  think  we  shall  do  pretty  soon,  I  shall  take  up 
my  old  position  again  (he  means  the  position  of  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Administration) ;  after  that,  Avhethcr  I  follow  the  head- 
quarters or  not,  I  shall  be  obliired  to  have  an  establishment  of 
my  own.  Pray,  my  love,  make  inquiries  for  a  very  good  cook.' 
Even  in  the  choice  of  a  cook,  we  observe,  patriotism  may  be 
shown.  '  When  the  cooks  come,'  he  writes  later,  'make  a  trial 
of  each  and  choose  the  most  suitable,  but  prefer  the  German 
if  he  is  good,  even  if  another  is  better.' 

Critical  as  the  arrangement  with  Bavaria  was.  Stein  seems  to 
give  it  less  attention  than  another  affair.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  Allies  found  the  prospects  of  April  rising  before 
their  eyes  again.  They  began  to  look  forward  to  a  course  of 
conquest,  and  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  Central  Administra- 
tion forced  itself  upon  their  minds.  We  are  told  that  the  sug- 
gestion did  not  come  this  time  from  Stein,  but  that  in  the  part  of 
Saxony  called  the  Lausitz,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  much  oppression  had  been  exercised  through  arbitrary 
requisitions  made  independently  by  different  army-corps,  and 
that  accordingly  Hardenberg  had  about  September  19tb  invited 
Stein  to  Toplitz,  that  he  might  organize  as  before  a  system  of 
administration  and  requisition,  which  should  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Allies,  for  conquered  territory.  But  this  time  a  new  diffi- 
culty was  encountered.     The  consent  of  Austria  was  now  neces- 
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sary,  and  Metternich  had  not  only,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  personal 
dislike  to  Stein,  but  also  a  suspicion  of  this  particular  organiza- 
tion which  Stein  had  invented.  His  suspicion  seems  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  interest  Hardenberg  now  took  in  it,  and  still 
more  by  an  elaborate  plan  which  W.  v.  Humboldt  drew  up,  and 
he  fancied  he  saw  in  the  Central  Administration  a  Prussian  con- 
trivance for  introducing  into  Saxony  a  provisional  Government, 
which  should  pave  the  way  to  the  annexation  of  the  country  to 
Prussia.  And  indeed  the  suspicion  was  not  unreasonable,  for 
Stein  had  just  asserted  the  necessity  of  this  annexation  in  the 
same  Memoir  on  the  Future  Constitution  of  Germany,  from 
which  I  have  lately  quoted.  On  account  of  the  importance 
which  this  Prussian  claim  to  Saxony  acquired  in  the  next  year, 
I  give  the  passage  in  question  at  length.  After  proposing  —  for 
this  was  his  view  at  the  time  —  to  revive  the  imperial  title  asso- 
ciated with  real  authority  for  the  benefit  of  Austria,  he  continues 
thus : — 

But  at  the  same  time  Prussia  must  not  be  alienated  from  Germany,  and 
she  must  receive  sufficient  power  to  be  able  to  help  in  its  defence  without 
overstraining  lier  I'esources  and  putting  her  political  existence  to  hazard;  she 
must  be  powerful  and  independent.  The  German  spirit  is  preserved  in 
Prussia  more  fi'ee  and  pure  than  in  Austria  with  its  mixture  of  Slavs  and 
Hungarians  and  its  Turkish  and  Slavonic  frontier,  inevitable  hindrances  to 
its  development,  even  if  its  progress  had  not  also  been  impeded  in  the  17th 
and  ISth  centuries  by  intellectual  repression  and  intolerance. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  tliis  statement  is  not  compati- 
ble with  that  inclination  to  Catholicism  and  dislike  of  the  Refor- 
mation which  Schon  declares  him  to  have  exhibited  at  this  very 
time.  What  follows  is  evidently  suggested  by  his  remembrance 
of  the  war  of  1792-1795. 

A  strong  sense  of  weakness  withheld  Prussia  from  participation  in  distant 
"wars;  she  had  only  9,000,000  inhabitants,  from  36  to  38  million  thalers  of 
revenue,  an  army  of  250,000  men.  The  revenue  was  insufficient  for  foi'eign 
wars,  the  army  too  numerous  for  the  population  if  we  take  the  standard  of 
20,000  to  a  million;  her  provinces  were  scattered,  and  a  part  of  her  subjects, 
the  Poles,  disaffected. 

The  Prussian  State  is  still  important  to  Europe  and  especially  to  Germany 
on  account  of  its  geograjthical  situation,  tlie  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants, 
its  Government  and  the  greatness  of  its  acquired  culture.  The  necessity  of 
its  restoration  has  been  recognized  by  Russia,  Austria  and  England,  but  its 
restoration  without  its  internal  reinforcement  would  be  of  no  use  or  effect. 
Prussia  has  paid  dearly  for  the  political   indilferentism  which  she  showed 
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from  the  timo  of  tlio  r<<aoo  of  Biu<cl,  niul  lias  viiidicnt^d  onro  more  witli  lur 
bt'st  bliHul  her  prt'tonsioiis  to  lu>r  aiu-U'iit  militarv  nimwii  and  In  an  lioiioralile 
l>lart«  amoiij;  nations. 

7'()  f/iir  stniit/lh  and  a  canlinuuu.t  frontier  to  J'nt.isiit  we  iiutsi  incorporate 
with  her  MeckUuhurg,  IJohttin  and  Electoral  Saxony.  The  two  last  mail  be 
disposed  of  under  (he  rifjht  of  conquest.  The  Dukes  of  Mecklenhuri/  moi/  be 
intlemnified  by  an  equivalent  taken  from  the  Duchi/  of  Jierg, 

What  is  to  bo  thought  of  these  sehenios  of  icdislribulion  it 
will  ho  most  I'oiivonioiit  to  oonsidor  wIhmi  llic  narrative  hrinj^s  us 
to  the  Congress  of  X'iciina.  Hut  when  tlu'  writer  of  this  jiassa<^o 
was  put  forwaril,  in  tin-  voiv  month  after  it  was  written,  hy  the 
Prussian  Ministers  for  the  i'resith'm-N  of  a  Couiniissioii  whose 
first  business  was  to  be  the  creation  of  a  provisional  Government 
for  this  verv  territory  of  Electoral  Saxony,  M(  iteinicli  was  per- 
haps nctt  unri'asonably  suspicious  when  he  attiihuted  to  Iheni 
ulterior  views. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  open 
opposition.  Metternieh  and  Stein  were  broufjht  together  at 
Tdplitz  by  Ilardenberg,  and  the  phui  which  had  been  drawn  out 
by  Humboldt  was  understood  to  meet  his  approval,  as  Ompteda 
writes  on  September  2Tth.  It  seems  that  Stein  now  somewhat 
hurriedly  left  Toplitz,  apparently  in  order  to  begin  his  task  of 
organizing  a  Government  for  Saxony.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, Metternich's  approval  having  now  been  given  formally, 
Hardenberg  took  the  papers  to  the  Czar,  who  likewise  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  plan  but  detained  the  papers,  which  required 
his  approuve.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  get  them  back  from 
him  before  he  left  Toplitz  for  Comotau  on  October  5th,  and  on 
departing  he  left  word  that  some  points  remained  still  unsettled 
and  that  the  return  of  Metternich,  who  had  left  for  Prag,  must 
be  expected.  The  Czar's  secret  understanding  with  Austria 
here  betrays  itself  again.  Humboldt  writes  to  Stein  :  '  I  do  not 
understand  the  matter,  and  am  sorry  tliat  you  did  not  remain. 
There  is  an  intrigue  at  the  bottom  of  it,  perhaps  of  Metternich's, 
but  it  may  also  be  Nesselrode's.' 

Another  passage  in  the  same  letter  is  worth  quoting :  — 

Your  Excellency  will  rate  us  tremendously,  and  yet  we  are  quite  innocent, 
the  Chancellor  and  I.  Here  is  the  history.  ...  I  do  beg  you  earnestly, 
stay  with  us.  My  cordial  respect  you  are  sure  of,  and  the  Chancellor's  views 
also  are  unmistakable  —  we  agree  with  you  on  most  points,  but  your  ideas, 
your  impulse,  your  fire  is  often  missed,  and  the  affair  is  really  now  at  its 
most  pregnant  moment.     I  cannot  approve  your  journey  to  Bautzen.  .  .   . 
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Tlie  little  Lausitz  does  not  deserve  this  journey  of  yours.  There  are  more 
important  aifairs  here,  and  you  are  wanted.  You  will  say  that  you  are  idle 
here.  But  one  may  labor  and  be  useful  without  having  an  actual  business. 
Influence  passes  mainly  through  speech,  discussion,  advice,  censure,  &c.,  and 
you  can  exert  this  sort  of  influence  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree  than  any 
one,  because  you  bring  the  gift  of  wit  to  the  discussion,  and  every  argument 
of  yours  glows  with  the  fire  that  comes  from  the  heart. 

The  reader  lias  had  before  him  Arndt's  description  of  Stein's 
conversational  power,  in  which  he  may  perhaps  have  suspected 
some  friendly  exaggeration.  He  may  see  now  how  it  struck  W. 
V.  Humboldt,  who  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  good  judge,  for  he  had 
heard  every  variety  of  brilliant  conversation  in  the  company  of 
diplomatists,  scholars,  savants  and  men  of  letters,  and  had  lived 
for  years  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Stein's  manner,  we  can  see  from  this  description,  was  unlike  all 
that  he  had  known  elsewhere  ;  its  charm  was  not  properly  con- 
versational, for  it  had  no  repose  ;  but  it  struck  this  experienced 
judge  as  unique  in  force  and  fire.  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  at 
which  Humboldt  and  Stein  saw  most  of  each  other ;  and  the 
Princess  Louise,  who  had  just  before  been  the  confidante  of 
Niebuhr's  grievances,  read  now  in  a  letter  from  Humboldt,  'I 
hope  Stein  will  remain  with  us  henceforth  ;  I  feel  an  infinite 
regard  and  love  for  him.' 

We  may  read  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Com- 
otau  on  (3ctober  12th,  that  is,  the  day  on  which  lie  made  his 
protest  against  the  Treaty  of  Ried.  In  it  he  mentions  the  adhe- 
sion of  Bavaria,  but  without  any  expression  of  disapproval  of 
the  terms  of  it.  '  Very  probably,'  he  writes,  '  Saxony  will  soon 
be  evacuated  by  Napoleon  ;  Bavaria's  adhesion  facilitates  under- 
takings against  the  Main  and  in  Franconia,  and  will  hasten  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  who  can  no  longer  sustain  the  superiority 
both  moral  and  physical  of  the  Allies,  even  if  we  put  into  the 
scale  the  superiority  of  Napoleon's  military  talents.'  He  also 
refers  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerome  :  '  I  should  like  to  have  been 
in  Cassel  and  to  have  seen  the  comical  long  faces  of  all  those 
wretches  who  attached  themselves  to  the  sorry  King  Jerome, 
and  played  an  active  part  in  the  farce  which  that  good-for-nothing 
scamp  brought  upon  the  stage.' 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  Napoleon  deliberately  resolving 
not  to  purchase  the  most  important  foreign  alliance  by  any 
serious  concessions,  and  choosing  rather  to  depend  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  Empire  in  the  struggle  against  Europe.    There  would 
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li;i\i-  I'ft'ii  ii(»  fodllianliiii'ss  ill  this,  rDiisidcriiiLr  lln'  iniiin'iisc  ni:i<r- 
nitiido  t)f  tlif  I''it«iicli  l-jupin^  tiiUcn  t<>i;cllu'r  w  ii  li  (lie  kiiiLjdom 
of  Italy  ami  tlir  ( 'oiift'tlorat  ion  of  tin-  Illiiiic,  luit  ior  flic  ox- 
Iiaiistioii  of  the  |>o[>iil:it  ion  I'v  imincccili  ntcd  losses,  iiiid  for  llii> 
sUmuK'Iiu'ss  i>f  tlu'  til'  which  lioinitl  the  ( diifcdciat  ion  to  its 
Fiviu'h  I'rotrctor.  (ii'inian  priiu-cs  had  hern  found  unjiiit  i  iotic 
pnouijjli  to  send  thoir  sul)j»'ot.s  to  iij^ht  l>v  his  side  against  their 
own  (.•oiinlryincn,  hut  they  had  done  so  for  ,i,Min,  and  would  not 
continuo  to  do  so  wIumi  it  coasod  to  be  prolitalile.  while  the  arli- 
fu'ial  (u'nuau  States  whii  h  he  had  created  out  of  his  eoii(|iiest3 
liad  not  stahility  enouLch  to  lie  of  use  lo  him  in  his  misfortune. 
'riit>  lvine;dom  of  Westphalia  was  now  hreakinij  up.  and  \\\o 
principal  member  of  the  Rhine  Confedeiation  had  gone  ()V(!r  to 
the  Allies  with  an  army  of  36,000  men.  If  AViirtcmbertr,  Baden 
and  Nassau  should  follow  this  example,  and  the  Duchy  of  Herg 
go  the  way  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Xa[)oleon  would  find 
himself  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  surrounded  and  cut  ofl  from 
France  b}'  a  nation   in   arms. 

Thus  in  (he  middle  of  October  Napoleon's  position  was  essen- 
tially dilTerent  from  Avhat  it  had  been  at  the  expiration  of  the 
Armistice.  Then  he  had  depended  on  the  resources  of  a  vast 
though  exhausted  and  partly  disaffected  Empire  ;  now  he  rested 
solely  on  the  ami}-  which  he  had  with  him  in  Saxony.  His  only 
chance  henceforth  lay  in  victory.  Could  he  at  this  crisis  win 
another  Ansterlitz  his  affairs  would  improve.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Confederation  would  be  arrested  at  least  for  the  time,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  make  his  way  back  into  France.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  even  imagined,  for  such  a  general  downfall  as 
followed  Jena  was  impossible  in  a  country  which  had  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm,  and  the  defection  of  Austria  from  the 
Coalition,  which  had  seemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, was  not  conceivable  after  her  grand  stroke  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ried.  Moreover  the  greatest  victory  would  not  check  Wel- 
lington, who  was  now  descending  fi'om  the  Pyrenees.  Hut  for 
the  winning  of  an  Austerlitz  more  was  required  than  the  skill 
of  a  Napoleon.  The  other  factor  was  now  wanting,  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  which  had  been  created  in  the  levee  en  masse  of 
1793  and  formed  in  long  years  of  warfare.  It  was  observed  that 
Napoleon's  present  army  had  quite  a  different  character. 

The  French  troops  (writes  Ompteda),  consisting  in  great  part  of  young 
soldiers,  fight  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  troops  that  were  hastily  raised  in 
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the  first  days  of  the  Revolution.  Now,  as  then,  brandy  is  served  out  to  the 
soldiers,  and  particularly  to  the  cavalry,  a  little  v^'hile  before  an  attack  is  to 
take  place,  and  the  troops  already  understand  it  as  the  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing engagement  with  the  enemy.  Their  first  attack  is  then  made  with  great 
impetuosity,  but  if  the  first  shock  is  firmly  met,  confusion  soon  begins  in  the 
French  ranks. 

The  battles  of  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember had  been  for  the  most  part  offensive  on  the  French  side. 
They  had  been  fought  in  Prussian  and  Austrian  territory,  in 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  first 
week  of  October  the  war  changes  its  character,  and  the  offensive 
passes  over  to  the  Allies.  The  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher 
passes  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg  on  October  3rd,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Northern  army  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
crossed  it  at  Acken  and  Rosslau.  When  Napoleon  approached 
Leipzig  on  the  14th  he  heard  cannon  on  the  south,  which  told 
him  that  the  Bohemian  army  also  had  descended  into  Saxony. 

We  must  not  be  detained  by  the  details  of  the  battles  which 
followed,  at  Liebertwolkwitz  on  the  14th,  at  Wachau  on  the 
l()th,  at  Mockern  on  the  same  day,  and  at  Leipzig  on  the  18th, 
or  of  the  capture  of  Leipzig  which  followed  on  the  19th.  Let 
us  only  mark  precisely  what  was  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe. 
This  defeat  did  not,  any  more  than  the  Russian  disaster,  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  involve  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Considered 
with  respect  to  him,  it  carried  with  it  the  downfall  of  his 
ascendancy  in  Germany,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  position 
which  he  had  held  as  P^irst  Consul.  Considered  with  respect  to 
Germany  itself  it  involved  the  downfall  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  particularly  the  direct  conquest  and  capture  of 
one  of  its  leading  princes,  the  King  of  Saxony.  But  when  once 
Napoleon  had  made  his  way  with  his  discomfited  army  across 
the  Rhine,  what  would  become  of  the  French  Empire  now  a 
second  time  worsted  in  war  remained  to  be  decided. 


CIIAI'TKK    VII. 

STEIX    AND   TIIF,    FALL    OF    NAPOLKON. 

Tfie  pciioil  wliich  follows  extends  from  Oetober  lOtli,  1813, 
to  M:iy  oOth,  lsl4,  which  is  the  tin  to  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  may  lie  siil)divi(le(l  thus.  The  month  of  Noveinlicr  is  occu- 
pied with  the  direct  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Lciii/.iy;.  ()n 
the  1st  and  lid  Napoleon  carried  his  defeated  army,  some  70,000 
lucu.  across  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and  in  the  following  days  the 
Princes  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  made  their  peace  with  the 
Allies.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  occupied  with  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conquerors  at  Frankfurt  and  their  negotiations  with 
Napoleon.  Near  the  end  of  it  occurs  the  reconquest  of  Holland. 
December  commences  with  the  manifesto,  in  which  the  Allies 
declared  their  intention  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Napoleon, 
whose  cause  they  affect  to  separate  from  that  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  month  passes  in  preparations  on  both  sides  for 
the  new  struggle.  The  invasion  begins  with  the  new  year,  and 
on  March  31st  Alexander  and  Frederick  William  enter  Paris. 
April  and  May  are  spent  in  negotiations,  and  in  the  political 
revolution  which  in  France  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

Stein  took  his  share  in  all,  entered  Paris  on  April  9th,  and 
remained  there  till  June  ord.  But  in  this  chapter  of  his  life  we 
shall  observe  the  rule  of  condensing  the  narrative  in  proportion 
as  it  departs  from  German  affairs. 

Stein  reached  Leipzig  the  day  after  it  was  entered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  on  the  next  day  he  writes  to  his  wife  some  of  his 
reflections  on  the  great  event : 

There  it  lies  then,  the  monstrous  fabric  cemented  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  so  many  millions,  and  reared  by  an  insane  and  accursed  tyranny;  from 
one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other  we  may  venture  to  say  aloud  that  Napoleon 
is  a  villain  and  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  that  the  shameful  fetters  in 
which  he  bound  our  country  are  broken,  and  the  shame  with  which  they  cov- 
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ered  us  is  washed  out  in  streams  of  French  blood.  We  owe  these  great 
results  to  the  firmness  and  noble  courage  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
covered in  the  gi-eat  decision  of  last  year,  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  people, 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  which  he  displayed  in  all  negotiations 
with  the  Powers  which  he  invited  to  join  their  efforts  to  his  own,  to  the  devo- 
tion and  abundant  energy  whicli  Prussia  has  shown  since  she  entered  into 
the  contest,  to  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  hatred  against  the  oppressor 
which  was  displayed  on  all  sides. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  more  struck  Stein  seems  to  be 
with  the  merits  of  Russia  than  with  those  of  Prussia.  He  could 
not  but  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Czar's  double-dealing, 
but  perhaps  he  called  it  weakness,  and  threw  the  whole  blame 
upon  jMetternich.  For  the  rest,  his  thoughts  follow  in  the  track 
of  his  own  experience.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  look  at  tlie  wliole 
contest  with  Russian  eyes,  and  for  a  long  time  he  had  fretted 
over  the  backwardness  of  Prussia.  Prussian  officiiils  had 
thwarted  him  at  Konigsberg,  Prussian  diplomatists  at  Kalisch, 
the  King  himself  had  been  cold  to  him  at  Breslau.  He  acknowl- 
edges the  great  things  Prussia  has  done  since,  but  he  cannot  yet 
forget  how  differently  she  had  behaved  before,  and  if  a  Land- 
wehr  has  been  raised,  he  remembers  better  than  others  that  a 
Commission  from  the  Czar  had  been  needed  to  set  the  scheme  in 
motion.  He  goes  on  :  '■  We  owe  the  great  result  not  to  cowardly 
statesmen  or  miserable  princes,  but  to'  —  the  people?  No,  this 
strikes  him  as  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Revolution  —  '  to 
two  bloody  and  eventful  campaigns,  rich  in  laurels  and  tears,  to 
many  bloody  battles.  .  .  .'  He  ends  by  mentioning  that  the 
Allied  Powers  have  conferred  upon  him  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration of  the  territories  occupied.  '  Repnin  is  named  Governor 
of  Saxony.  I  shall  set  out  in  a  fortnight,  as  soon  as  the  armies 
reach  Frankfurt.' 

It  appears  from  this  announcement  that  all  the  hindrances 
which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of  the  Central 
Administration  vanished  at  once  on  his  appearance,  for  the 
matter  must  have  been  settled  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Leipzig.  Hardenberg  and  Humboldt  attributed  the  delays  that 
had  taken  place  earlier  to  Stein's  departure,  and  it  certainly  seems 
that  tliey  ceased  on  his  reappearance.  One  of  Ompteda's  corre- 
spondents remarks,  '  I  cannot  but  admire  the  adroitness  of  the 
Baron  vom  Stein,  who  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  Austrian 
prejudices  against  his  person  in  such  a  degree  that  his  power  and 
VOL.  II.  19  , 
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inlliu'iu'o  ari'  t'viiliMillv  iiuu-li  iiicicascd  by  tin-  lu-w  aii;iii|4iiiu'iit.' 
At  tlio  saiiu'  tiiiu'  wo  do  not  positively  know  tli:it  llii'  result  was 
line  to  aiiv  adroitness  on  liis  part,  and  it  is  possiMe  lliat  Mctter- 
iiioli's  or  Ni'sselroile's  O])position  may  have  been  withdrawn  loi' 
other  leasons. 

Tiie  Treaty  whieli  reoonstit\ited  the  Central  Adniinistiat  ion 
was  sii^ned  on  Oelober  -1st  by  Metternieh,  Ilardenbert;,  and 
Nesselrode  for  Anstria,  I'rnssia  and  Itnssia  ;  Sweden  acceded  to 
it  on  the  followiiii;  ilay,  and  England  later.  The  object  was 
stated  to  be  to  raise  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  from  the 
territories  which  should  bo  occupied,  and  to  give  llicni  a  War 
Administration  such  as  might  be  most  serviceable  to  the  comnion 
cause.  Under  the  new  arrangement  all  territories  "were  to  be 
placed  winch  should  be  for  the  moment  without  a  Government, 
or  whose  rulers  should  not  have  joined  the  Allies  ;  but  such 
territories  were  excepted  as  had  belongetl  before  1805  to  Austiia, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  or  Hannover ;  that  is,  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty, —  if  we  treat,  as  Ave  are  obliged  to  do,  Hannover  as 
identical  with  England.  As  to  the  territories  whose  Princes 
should  have  joined  the  Allies,  the  Central  Administration  should 
send  an  Agent  to  them,  but  should  have  only  such  authority  over 
them  as  should  be  granted  in  the  respective  treaties  of  adhesion. 
The  territories  were  to  be  administered  by  Governors  General. 
The  principal  function  of  the  I)oard  was  to  be  the  nomination  of 
tlie  Governors  General  and  of  the  Agents,  and  the  controlling  of 
their  administration,  with  full  power  of  recall.  The  Governors 
■were  not,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  to  interfere  with  the  Govern- 
ments already  existing,  or  to  act  independently  of  them.  The  cost 
of  the  Central  Administration  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  territories  administered.  It  was  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  a  council  of  Delegates  from  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, of  which  Ilardenberg  was  to  be  Dean,  it  was  only  to 
extend  its  operations  over  a  new  territory  in  accordance  with 
their  express  command,  and  constantly  to  report  its  proceedings 
to  them.  In  Articles  7  and  8  it  is  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Central  Administration  is  entrusted  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
the  Minister  Baron  vom  Stein,  upon  whom  the  sole  responsibility 
rests,  and  who  shall  create  according  to  his  own  choice  the 
necessary  official  Boards. 

It  will   be   observed   that  in  the   new  form   of    the    Central 
Administration  Stein  holds  a  much  greater  position  than  in  the 
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old.  There  he  was  nominally  not  even  President  of  the  Board, 
though  in  the  absence  of  Count  Kotschubei  he  actually  presided. 
Now  he  is  not  merely  President,  but  he  creates  his  own  Council, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  the  functions  of  the  Council  are 
purely  consultative.  In  German  technical  language  the  bureau- 
cratic form  is  substituted  for  the  collegial.  Stein's  authority,  as 
far  as  the  members  of  the  Council  are  concerned,  is  absolute,  and 
he  is  only  controlled  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
to  whom  he  reports.  Naturally  he  was  much  pleased  at  the 
position  accorded  to  him  ;  a  letter  from  one  of  his  subordinates 
written  early  in  November,  says :  '  He  is  very  well  satisfied,  so 
are  all  of  us,  particularly  myself,  but  we  are  working  like  five 
hundred  Dutchmen.' 

This  last  statement  we  can  well  believe,  for  Stein  goes  to  work 
with  the  Napoleonic  rapidity  habitual  to  him.  The  first  task  which 
devolved  upon  him  in  his  new  capacity,  the  organization  of  a 
Government  for  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  actually 
accomplished  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Central  Administra- 
tion itself  officially  came  into  existence.  In  the  next  year,  when 
Saxony  had  become  the  burning  question  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  much  was  said  of  the  Provisional  Government  wiiich 
then  existed  in  Saxony,  and  the  name  of  Prince  Repnin  was 
much  in  men's  mouths,  and  occurs  sometimes  even  in  the  Han- 
sard of  that  year.  Prince  Repnin  was  the  first  Governor 
General  appointed  by  Stein  under  the  Treaty.  He  was  named 
on  October  21st,  and  on  the  23rd  the  whole  Council  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  created,  and  was  assembled  and  addressed  by 
Stein.  It  contained  another  Russian  besides  the  Prince,  a 
Prussian,  and  four  Saxons,  one  of  whom,  Colonel  v.  Carlowitz, 
had  lately  been  a  fellow-traveller  of  Stein's,  and  had  pleased  him 
by  his  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  '  a  quality,'  as  he  remarks, 
'  rare  among  the  Saxons  ; '  and  another  was  Korner,  the  father 
of  the  poet.  The  Prince  himself  had  been  Russian  Ambassador 
at  the  Westphalian  Court,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  German 
affairs.  Stein  seems  to  have  been  in  no  good  humor  with  the 
Saxons,  who  had  given  so  much  trouble  since  April  when 
he  had  hoped  to  bring  them  over  easily  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  He  called  them  a  people  of  lackeys,  and  said  they  were 
the  German-French,  as  the  Hannoverians  were  the  German- 
Chinese.  In  his  address  on  the  23rd  he  vented  some  of  this  ill 
humor,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed   his  hope  that  for  the 
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futiin'  :ill  woulil  <^o  well.      '1\>  the  orj^anizalimi  of  Saxony  li(>  was 
iihlc  to  (It'Vdto  not  (]iii(('  tlnv(>  wcrks. 

riic  tollowiiii;  passap'  from  a  Ifttci-  of  Nos.si'lrodc  addi'csscd  to 
liiin  t'roin  Mriniiiujcu  ()ftol)»»r  80tli,  shows  (he  naliiir  ol'  iIk; 
claims  luatlr  oil  liini  trom  ol  licr  tpiailcM's  :  — 

Our  ailvaiu'O  is  so  rapid  that  wi-  imist.  liinrv  <'ii  lln'  iKuniiialioii  ol'  tlm 
diffcrout  (lovornors  in  unitT  to  picseive  order  and  unity  in  our  adniinistni- 
tivo  lut'asiu'cs.  Wi'  liavr  drawn  up  tlie  (Mu-losed  list,  which  liu^  Kinj)eror  lia-s 
iippnn'od ;  I  liopo  it  will  also  ri'ceivn  tin'  hit:;h  aj)prol>ation  of  your  Exofd- 
lency.  But  what  senms  to  me  still  morn  important  is  that  your  Kxccdlency 
should  join  us  ajjain  as  soon  as  j^ossihlo.  For  this  [)urpose  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  send  you  a  most  prcssins;  invitation  on  the  part  of  Count  Metter- 
nich.  On  your  journey  you  might  perhaps  settle  witii  all  the  Princes  wliom 
you  find  on  your  way.  Wo  have  referred  them  all  to  your  Excellency,  and 
only  reserved  to  ourselves  the  conclusion  of  the  Act  of  Adhesion.  Accoiding 
to  the  news  from  the  interior  of  France,  which  is  confirmed  l)y  intercepted 
letters,  the  exertions  made  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  war  are  enormous  ;  it 
is  necessary  therefore  that  (lermany  should  keep  pace.  For  this  purpose  we 
reckon  on  your  activity  and  firmness.  Do  come  to  us  soon.  The  great  head- 
quarters will  be,  with  God's  helji,  at  Frankfurt  in  eight  days;  there  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  liave  leisure  to  set  in  ord(u-  what  we  leave  behind  us. 
Wrede  is  near  Ilanau.  resolutely  awaiting  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  there,  and 
is  most  eager  to  give  him  battle. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  Stein's  jealous  rival  in  the  favor 
of  the  Czar  so  eager  now  for  liis  assistance,  and  his  rival  in 
German  politics,  Metternich,  seconding  Nesselrode.  We  learn 
from  this  that  it  was  by  no  mere  miracle  of  adroitness  that  lie 
had  overcome  their  prejudices,  but  that  they  had  coine  to  feel  a 
new  and  pressing  want.  This  is  easily  understood.  In  Sep- 
tember, when  they  threw  difficulties  in  Stein's  way,  his  proposed 
Central  Board  may  perhaps  have  seemed  to  them  by  no  means 
urgently  necessary,  possibly  even  a  mere  contrivance  by  which 
he  hoped  to  give  himself  importance,  for  the  fortune  of  the  cam- 
paign was  not  yet  decided.  The  Battle  of  Leipzig  made  all  tl)e 
diffei-ence.  Not  only  did  it  throw  the  government  of  Saxony 
instantly  upon  the  Allies,  but  it  made  the  dissolution  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  a  matter  of  certainty.  In  a  few  days 
they  would  have  to  undertake  the  government  of  half  Gei-many. 
All  the  Empire  which  Napoleon  won  at  Austerlitz  Avas  recovered 
at  Leipzig.  But  a  Coalition  would  evidently  find  still  more 
difficulty  in  administering  conquests  than  it  had  hitherto  found 
in  making  them.  There  was  a  sudden  demand  for  a  man  who 
should  be  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  administrator  and  in  the 
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confidence  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Stein  certainly  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  other  respects  there 
was  no  one  who  could  be  compared  with  him  in  fitness;  and 
it  seems  that  at  this  moment  even  Nesselrode  and  Metternich 
felt  glad  that  a  man  was  to  be  found  who  not  only  had  a  great 
name  in  Prussia  and  the  confidence  of  the  Czar,  but  a  character 
and  an  energy  fitting  liim  in  a  manner  to  succeed  Napoleon 
as  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  we 
have  before  us  the  process  by  which  Stein  became  Emperor  of 
Germany, 

Besides  organizing  a  Government  for  Saxony,  Stein  was  occu- 
pied while  he  remained  at  Leipzig  —  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Dresden  had  not  yet  surrendered  to  the  Allies  —  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hospitals.  Thirtj^-four  thousand  men,  principally  the 
wounded  of  the  great  battle,  lay  here  in  the  most  appalling 
misery  and  neglect,  dying  by  hundreds  of  sheer  want.  A  phil- 
anthropic physician.  Dr.  Reil,  came  from  Berlin,  and  at  Stein's 
request  wrote  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  is  too  terrible  to  be 
quoted  here.  When  Arndt  i-eached  Leipzig,  near  the  end  of 
October,  he  found  Reil  and  Eichhorn,  who  was  Secretary  to  the 
Central  Board  and  has  left  an  official  history  of  its  proceedings, 
the  most  frequent  guests  at  Stein's  tea-table.  Reil,  he  says, 
W'as  a  sort  of  medical  Commander-in-chief  and  displayed  great 
energy,  though  he  told  his  friends  that  he  believed  his  days 
to  be  numbered,  since  he  had  taken  the  breath  of  a  dying 
patient.  He  was  not  mistaken  ;  a  few  weeks  after  he  left  Leip- 
zig for  Halle,  to  be  present  at  his  daughter's  wedding,  and  died 
on  the  way.  Leipzig  reminded  Arndt  of  Wilna  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  the  winter  before  ;  here,  too,  were  hills  of  dead  bodies,  half- 
eaten  by  dogs  and  ravens.  On  November  9th  he  saw  Stein  and 
Eichhorn  set  out  for  headquarters  at  Frankfurt,  where,  after  a 
day  spent  in  Weimar,  they  arrived  on  the  13th,  if  we  may  trust 
Pertz  —  for  Stein  himself  says  about  the  10th,  and  Jackson  re- 
coi'ds  the  arrival  in  his  diary  as  happening  on  the  IGth. 

Here  he  remained  for  a  full  month,  and  here,  in  the  lull  of 
military  affairs,  politics  moved  forward  rapidly.  Such  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  Sovereigns  with  all  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  in 
a  great  historic  town,  but  without  any  preparation  or  pomp,  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  shabby  rehear.sal  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Jackson's  Diary  enables  us  to  realize  it :  — 
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Ni>voml>or  ITtli.  In  tlu»  fveiiiiis  I  ftssisU'd  at  a  Kail  <^\vou  l«y  tlic  (nwii  of 
Frankfurt  to  tlu"  Allied  Sovi'ivikjns.  Littli^  oxpt'iisc  was  inciirnil  in  juvpa- 
rntions  for  it.  Ilif  liall-rooni  lii'in;;  hut  ]>oorly  tlt'coratfil  ami  no  .sni)]u'r  ]>ro- 
viih'tl.  Hut  this  fi'tf  \V!us  n'niarkalili"  on  airount  of  tlic  nuinhcr  of  royal 
j>orsonaij«>s  assfUiliU'tl  togrtlu'r  untk'r  the  pi'ouliar  oircunistiinccs  of  tlio  luo- 
ment.  Ahnost  a»  many  stare  wei*e  to  be  seen  jflitlerinj?  there  as  tliere  were 
stars  thiMi  shinini;  in  tlu'  tirnianicnt.  and  as  many  jirint-ely  ]>otontati's  as  con- 
stoUations  —  fn>ni  tin'  imperial  and  antocratii-  licads  to  the  jicttii'st  of  ihi'. 
iinim^diat^?  jirinces.  Ili-sidt-s  tlie  Kini,'  of  Prussia  wr  iiad  His  Majesty  of 
Bavaria  —  a  jjood,  jolly,  farmer-like-lnokiui;  fellow,  crossed  with  the  heavi- 
iu\ss  of  a  (Jormaii  prince,  and  who  formed  a  princii)al  object  of  curiosity  and 
attention  in  this  motley  asseml)ly.  Then  there  was  tlie  Duke  of  Wiirzl)in\t;, 
very  like  his  brother,  the  Emperor.  Tlie  KiiiL,'uf  Winlemberg,  who  is  on 
his  ^Yay  hither,  was  almost  the  only  absentee.  IJuiinajiarte's  ])apa-in-law 
sneaked  about  as  he  always  does,  as  if  he  were  asliameil  of  himself.  His 
brother-emperor,  Alexander,  though  for  the  second  time  only  that  I  have 
seen  him  wear  shoes  and  stockings  since  he  was  invested,  did  not  cond(;scend 
to  wear  the  darter  ;  at  whieh  I  felt  in  such  a  rai^^e  that  I  almost  wi.shed 
1  couUl  have  had  it  to  strangle  him  with.  His  lni])erial  Majesty  sauntered 
about  faisant  le  joli  caw  with  every  pretty  woman  he  met. 

The  venerable  Marshal  Bliicher  was  present,  covered  with  his  well-earnod 
honors,  and  wearing  tlie  latest  additions  to  them,  the  Grand  Cro.s.ses  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  St.  George.  I  saw  also,  for  the  first  time  since  my  return  to  the 
Continent,  Prince  AVilliam  of  Prussia,  who  was  extremely  gi-acious.  He 
talked  with  me  a  good  deal  of  our  old  Berlin  days,  and  was  much  concerned 
to  Jiear  of  mj-  brother's  ill-health. 

As  to  the  women.  I  never  saw  at  any  reunion  less  beauty  or  more  vulgarity. 
It  was  said  that  the  new  pi'lncess  (Metternich  had  just  been  made  a  Prince) 
was  to  appear  at  this  ball  ;  but  I  heard  Metternich  say  that  his  wife  had  re- 
mained at  Vienna  throughout  the  campaign,  and  at  present  had  no  thought 
of  leaving  it.  The  first  in  rank,  then,  as  in  beauty,  was  the  banker's  wife, 
Madame  Bethmann,  her  pretensions  to  either  one  or  the  other  being  founded 
only  on  the  poverty  of  all  around  her  in  both  those  qualities.  Even  a  town- 
ball  at  Hull  could  hardly  show  a  collection  of  women  with  less  distinction  in 
their  appearance  and  manners  ;  and  as  to  good  looks,  I  must  in  justice  to  my 
old  friends  say  they  would  in  that  respect  leave  these  Frankfurt  belles  far, 
far  in  the  rear.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  but  very  little  dancing.  Alex- 
ander, and  afterwards  the  King,  led  out  Madame  Bethmann,  whose  eyes  — 
the  best  part  of  her  face  —  then  sparkled  almost  as  brightly  as  the  diamond 
stars  of  her  illustrious  cavaliers.  She  displayed  some  fine  diamonds  herself, 
and  was  certainly  most  superbly  dressed. 

Stein  arrived  yesterday,  and  showed  himself  for  an  hour  at  the  ball.  On 
fJit  that  the  joints  of  his  Imperial  ]\Iajesty's  fingers  —  the  only  pliable  parts 
about  him  —  are  become  more  pliable  than  ever;  more  I  suspect  than  from 
what  comes  w  ithin  their  grasp  there  is  any  occasion  for. 

In  this  last  sentence  Jackson  seems  to  hint  at  charges  of  cor- 
ruption which  in  the  gossip  of  the  day  were  made  against  Stein. 
Such  charges  were  certain  to  be  made.     As  we  have  said  Leip- 
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zig  was  the  counterpart  of  Austerlitz,  and  it  was  followed  by 
a  corresponding  sudden  movement  of  the  Small  and  Middle 
Princes,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  then  they  had  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  France,  so  now  they  rushed  into  those  of  the 
Coalition.  In  the  former  case  there  had  been  monstrous  tales 
of  the  bribery  by  which  Talleyrand  had  profited,  and  Stein  now 
stood  in  much  the  same  position  as  Talleyrand.  We  hear  of  the 
Princes  being  kept  waiting  in  his  ante-room,  and  if  they  would 
condescend  to  do  this  they  would  no  doubt  also  be  ready  to  offer 
him  money.  On  these  antecedent  probabilities  gossip  would 
work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Stein  and  Talleyrand  were  men 
of  very  different  characters,  and  that  the  gossijj  which  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  very  probably  hit  the  mark  has  died  away 
around  Stein,  so  that  no  historian  troubles  himself  to  refute 
the  charges  that  were  made  or  to  take  any  notice  of  them  what- 
ever. 

It  is  only  here  at  Frankfurt  that  Jackson's  attention  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  to  Stein.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  diary 
Stein's  name  sometimes  occurs,  but  it  is  never  accompanied  with 
any  epithet  or  remark,  and  both  the  Jacksons  were  absent  from 
Germany  during  Stein's  Ministry,  so  that  even  now,  when 
George  Jackson  and  Stein  came  into  pretty  close  contact  at 
Frankfurt  and  Stein's  new  office  has  made  him  conspicuous, 
Jackson  seems  to  observe  him  without  any  favorable  preposses- 
sion.    Under  date  November  20th  we  find  the  following :  — 

At  the  Chancellor's  we  met  M.  de  Stein,  who  had  just  completed  his  plan 
for  the  military  organization  of  Germany.  It  goes  upon  the  principle  of 
doubling  in  every  instance  the  amount  of  contingent  which,  according  to 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  each  Power  was  to  furnish  to  France,  viz.  one- 
half  in  regulars,  the  other  in  militia  and  levies  (i.e.  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturin).  Both  Stein  and  the  Chancellor  declared  their  disapproval  of  the 
measures  taken  and  now  in  agitation  respecting  France  (i.e.  measm-es  of 
conciliation)  to  be  as  strong  as  our  own. 

And  under  date  December  1st  we  read  the  following :  — 

Ancillon  called  early,  and  I  liad  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with 
him.  He  admits  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  moment  is  most  melan- 
choly. The  petty  princes  are  disgusted  with  the  hauteur  and  arrogance  of 
Stein,  and  an  indisposition  towards  our  cause  is  excited,  of  which,  if  the 
tide  should  turn,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  calculate  the  mischief; 
whilst  the  indecision  of  Nesselrode  and  the  nullity  of  Hardenberg  threaten 
the  worst  consequences;  for  by  them  Metternich  is  become  in  fact  Emperor, 
unrestricted  by  the  control,  though  not  unaccompanied  by  the  dissatisfaction 
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and  ill-luinior  of  liis  CDlloa^iU's.  Slciii  ki'fps  tlu'  (icrmiiii  iniiiccs  wiiiliiitj 
for  hours  in  his  iintt'-room,  iiiul  whoii  at  hist  tln>v  ohtain  tlic  Imnor  of  an  audi- 
ence, he  troat-s  them  in  a  liaujjhiy,  ovorbeariny;  niauiuT,  wliii-h  I  am  sure  no 
Englishman,  who  liad  an  atom  of  sclf-rfsju'rt,  would  sulimit  to. 

Stt'ili  li:nl  loiioj  lu'forc  avowfil  tli:it  he  cuiilil  iiol  use  tli(v 
fdiavitt-r  in  iiunio  \\\[\\  tlic  (ioniiiiii  I'liiKcs.  Tliiit  lu^  was  not 
H()|>ular  with  tlu'in  is  not  siiipiisin^,  ami  may  show  at  any  I'ato 
that  tht'V  hail  not  siu'CH'oihHl  in  I'oniiiitiiiLj  him.  'Plii'sc  Princes 
wore  in  liis  view  traitors  aj^ainst  (Jcrmany  and  tiic  cansc  of  all 
hor  (lisastcM's,  who  richly  (U'servcd  to  he  deposed,  and  woidil 
have  been  deposed  at  onct'  if  he  couhl  have  had  his  way.  How 
he  himself  regarded  their  importunate  applications  appear.s  from 
the  following,  written  to  his  wife  on  November  27th:  — 

If  I  am  less  repilar  in  writing  than  you  liave  a  ri^;lit  to  expect,  I  beg  you 
to  attribute  it  ]>aitly  to  business  and  partly  to  the  (nomious  waste  of  niy 
time  in  listening  to  importunate  and  teilious  )>eop]o.  'I'lie  deluge  of  princes 
and  sovereigns  begins  to  aV>ale,  they  have  been  tieated  nmch  better  than 
they  deserved;  meanwhile  they  have  been  bound  to  aid  the  common  cause 
with  troops,  money  and  necessaries,  and  at  the  Peace  their  lot  will  be  de- 
cided. The  most  ludicrous  and  at  the  same  time  most  odious  of  them  is  the 
tyrant  of  Wiirtemberg,  monstrous  in  figure  and  pride!  His  cowardice  and 
debauchery  —  oh !  this  fellow  will  certainly  come  to  an  end  suitable  to  such 
a  character!  All  the  other  princelings  are  poor  creatures,  very  much  aston- 
ished at  being  treated  with  .so  much  ceremony  and  being  allowed  a  much 
more  honorable  existence  than  they  have  deserved  by  their  contemptible 
behavior. 

It  was  not  merely  to  indnlge  a  personal  antipathy  that  Stein 
treated  these  princes  imperiously.  He  was  struggling  against 
the  policy  of  Ried  which  just  at  this  time  was  working  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  The  principle  of  it  received  a  new  application 
in  the  Treaty  concluded  by  Austria  with  Wiirtemberg  at  Fulda 
on  November  3rd.  The  King's  full  sovereignty  was  assured  to 
him,  with  reserve  of  the  political  arrangements  which  might  be 
made  for  restoring  and  assuring  the  inde})endence  and  liberty  of 
Germany  in  the  Peace  soon  to  be  concluded ;  but  such  arrange- 
ments were  not  to  affect  the  original  territories  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  were  to  be  compensated  by  an  equivalent  as  full  and  as  con- 
venient to  Wiirtemberg.  If  these  terms  were  not  quite  so  good 
as  those' which  had  been  granted  to  Bavaria,  there  was  not  on 
the  other  hand  the  same  excuse  for  overlooking  the  crimes  of 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  did  not  come  in  till  after  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig,  whereas  Bavaria  came  in  before ;  he  did  not 
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for  a  moment  conceal  his  unreserved  devotion  to  France,  nor  de- 
serve his  pardon  even  by  any  affectation  of  repentance,  whereas 
Bavaria  had  made  a  serious  attempt  to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat. 
What  Stein  says  of  him  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  strong  adherent 
of  Metternich,  our  own  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  at  Frankfurt.  He 
writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  December  24th  :  — 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  lo.ss  of  one  of  our  new  friends.  The 
King  of  Wiirtemberg  has  written  to  Buonaparte  to  say  that  the  alliance  has 
been  forced  upon  him,  and  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may 
be  able  to  assist  him  with  effect.  The  cause  of  this  conduct  is  to  be  found 
in  his  hatred  of  Bavaria.  He  can  never  forgive  Austria  for  granting  more 
favorable  terms  to  Bavaria  than  to  liimself .  .  .  .  The  King  is  abhorred  in  the 
country,  and  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised  if  measures  were  taken  to 
place  the  government  of  the  State  at  least  for  tlie  present  in  other  hands.  .  .  . 
A  circumstance  which  occurred  when  the  King  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  battle  of  Hanau  and,  as  it  was  then  believed,  of  Wrede's  death,  excited 
universal  indignation.  The  King  was  at  supper  with  a  party  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  you  may  probably  have  heard.  The  most  savage  joy  was  dis- 
played, and  the  health  of  Napoleon  repeatedly  drunk.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
if  we  can  leave  our  rear  exposed  in  the  bold  movement  which  we  have  now 
undertaken.  We  must  be  assured  of  the  state  of  Wiirtemberg,  as  in  the 
case  of  disaster  treachery  might  be  fatal.  Of  course  an  eclat,  if  possible,  will 
be  avoided. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  effect  of  the  Austrian  policy. 
It  did  not  merely  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  of  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  to  the  military  expediency  of  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  the  Princes,  but  it  sustained  the  interest  of  .the 
Princes  even  at  the  manifest  risk  of  introducing  an  enemy  into 
the  camp. 

All  that  Stein  could  do  to  check  this  infatuation  was  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  of  certain  clauses  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaties 
with  those  States  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  which  had  not 
yet  come  in.  These  clauses  bound  them  to  acquiescence  in  the 
cessions  of  territory  that  might  be  found  necessary  at  the  Peace, 
and  in  the  new  order  of  things  that  might  be  found  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  Germany.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  clauses  were  very  vague;  it  was  perhaps 
a  still  greater  mischief  that  Bavaria  was  not  bound  by  them,  and 
that  Austria  had  entered  on  a  course  which  would  incline  her  to 
strip  them  as  much  as  possible  of  meaning. 

Severity  was  however  used  in  particular  cases.  There  was  no 
thought  of  protecting  the  Princes  of  purely  Napoleonic  origin, 
the  King  of  Westphalia,  or  the   Grand-Duke  of  Berg.     Some 
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snialU'r  piiiicfs,  siuli  as  llic  I'liiH'c  of  Is('iil»nr<;;,  inciii  rt'd  roilfit- 
iiro  for  s|nH'i:il  rrimcs.  One  ('()iis|)iiMu»iis  ('X!mi|)lo  was  made. 
l''raiikfiirt  itsflt",  the  old  Imperial  City,  in  w  liuli  llic  I'liiiees 
were  at  this  moment  asseml>lfd.  had  Imcm  l:itfl\  uiidci-  (he  ^ov- 
eniment  of  —  whom?  Of  our  old  friend  Dalltert;.  He  has 
aceompaiiied  us  through  the  whole  of  our  lonij  narrative.  As 
louLj  before  as  17s")  Stein  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  mi<^ht 
become  Arehhisljop  of  Mainz,  and  he  hail  risen  to  that  title,  and 
to  other  and  stranj^er  titles  since.  He  was  now  (Jrand-I)uke  of 
Frankfurt,  with  EuLCene  Beauliarnais  as  his  nonniiated  successor. 
As  he  \\  as  always  brouglit  out  on  occasions  of  show,  so  now  ho 
was  selected  as  the  most  proper  and  dii^nilied  victim,  and  Siciu, 
in  whose  behalf  vain  petitions  were  ninldni,^  to  DaJlierL,^  when 
last  we  cast  a  look  at  him,  now  takes  possession  of  his  territory 
as  President  of  the  Central  Board.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the 
territorv  burdened  with  an  administration  numerous  enoufrh  for 
a  popidation  of  10,000,000,  and  composed  of  corrupt  adventurers, 
'a  French-Jewish  pyramid,'  with  a  certain  Count  Benzel-Sternau 
at  the  top.  Dalberg  had  disappeared,  '  cari'ying  his  bad  con- 
science with  him,'  as  Eichhorn  says  ;  the  scape-goat,  in  fact,  of 
greater  criminals  who  were  not  suspected  of  having  consciences 
at  all ! 

Dalberg  had  made  himself  very  popular  in  Frankfurt,  particu- 
larly among  the  ladies,  by  his  affable  manners.  One  of  these 
ladies  extolled  him  to  Stein  wdiom  she  met  at  a  party :  '  Ah, 
your  Excellency,  he  was  so  good  ! '  Plis  answer  marks  hoAV  much 
his  estimate  had  changed  since  1785 :  '  Yes,  Madam,  he  was  so 
good !  He  did  not  eat  children  nor  drink  ink.  Did  he  dance* 
with  you  too  ?     That  is  what  he  was  —  a  dancing-master  ! ' 

And  thus  after  Saxony  it  fell  to  Stein  to  organize  Govern- 
ments for  the  two  Grand-duchies  of  Berg  and  Frankfurt,  with 
some  outlying  territories,  for  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
the  expelled  Princes  of  the  Houses  of  Brunswick  and  Hessen 
were  restored  in  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  empire  now  began 
to  be  considerable  in  extent.  He  had  created  his  bureau,  nomi- 
nating two  Prussians,  Friese  and  Eichhorn  (later  a  Prussian 
Mmister),  and  the  Austrian  Count  Spiegel.  His  Russian  nomi- 
nee was  one  who  has  since  become  widely  known,  Nicolas  Tur- 
geneff,  author  of  La  liussie  et  Les  Russes.  None  of  those  who 
knew  Stein  admired  him  more.  He  calls  him  the  greatest  of 
modern  Germans,  and  in  his  book,  when  he  urges  upon  the  Rus- 
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sians  reforms  similar  to  those  which  were  made  in  Prussia  in 
1808,  he  points  to  Stein  as  a  j)i'Oof  that  sweeping  reforms  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  pious  reverence  for  the  past.  Nico- 
las Turgeneff  suffered  exile  from  Russia  along  with  so  many 
others  at  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  spent  most 
of  his  long  life  in  Paris.  He  outlived  the  war  of  1870,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  his  sons,  who  naturally  were  half  Frenchmen, 
were  tempted  to  fight  for  E'rance,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
'  What !  fight  against  Stein's  country  !     Impossible  ! ' 

Commissions  of  the  leading  Ministers  sat  to  lay  down  the  gen- 
eral principles  upon  which  the  Board  was  to  act  in  its  three  main 
tasks,  which  were  the  raising  of  funds,  the  drawing  of  supplies, 
and  the  levying  of  troops  from  the  territory  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation. It  appears  that  in  these  Commissions  Stein  played 
the  23art  of  a  Prime  Minister,  making  his  proposals  and  procur- 
ing the  acceptance  of  them.  The  sum  to  be  exacted  was  fixed 
at  17,000,000  gulden,  and  paper  money  was  issued  on  the  security 
of  this  fund.  Troops  of  the  line  were  to  be  raised  to  the  amount 
of  145,000,  and  Landwehr  to  the  same  number.  Over  these 
great  Departments  Ministers  were  set.  Stein  appointed  Count 
Solms-Laubach  to  superintend  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
Board,  and  at  the  same  time  the  iniportant  affair  of  hospitals. 
For  his  War  Minister  to  superintend  the  raising  of  troops  he 
appointed  the  Prussian  Lieutenant-Colonel  RLihle  v.  Lilienstern, 
with  the  title  of  Commissary-General.  x\t  the  same  time  he 
nominated  Agents  of  the  Board  to  several  Courts ;  on  the  list  of 
these  we  find  the  poet  Max  v.  Schenkendorf,  who  was  appointed 
to  Baden.  From  the  territory  which  was  under  the  direct  gov- 
ernment of  the  Board,  Stein  computes  that  he  raised  57,000  men, 
that  is,  40,000  from  Saxony,  11,000  from  the  Duchy  of  Berg, 
and  6,000  from  that  of  Frankfurt.  But  where  the  Board  con- 
fined itself  to  watching  and  stimulating  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ments it  met  with  the  greatest  opposition.  This  subject  may  be 
dismissed  when  we  have  transcribed  a  few  sentences  from  a  re- 
port sent  to  the  Austrian  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Radetzky,  on  Feb. 
8th,  1814,  and  written  under  the  direction  of  Riihle  v.  Lilien- 
stern. 

The  ai'ming  of  the  country  goes  on  slowly.  It  is  acquiesced  in  willingly 
by  the  people,  but  regarded  by  the  Governments  with  sucli  indifference,  not 
to  say  repugnance,  that  we  may  see  that  the  old  spirit,  which  for  centuries 
has  forbidden  our  divided  country  to  be  great,  has  grown  worse  rather  than 
better  through  what  has  passed. 
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Wiirt^inbiTi;.  to  bi'ijin  witli,  h;us  piililishiHl  lui  edit-t  for  a  I^aiulsluriii  of 
100,000  iiuMi,  wliioli  is  a  ri'al  mockt'i y  of  .siijiu'd  tivatics  ami  a  foiiU'iiipL  of 
tlio  Allies.  ...  As  to  Daniistadt,  its  edicts  have  the  aiipcaiaiici!  of  hciiiff 
intended  to  briiii;  (he  Icri'f  ni  iikissc  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it.  into  ridieule 
anil  contempt  bv  inadetpiaey  in  the  desinn  and  pitiable  feebleness  in  tlw  exe- 
cution. These  petty  (Joveninients  will  not  do  for  the  presi^rvation  ol  ( lirmany 
what  they  never  daretl  to  ndiise  to  their  master  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Most  miser- 
able of  all  seem  to  me  the  Hessians  <if  the  Klei-torate,  dratjujint;-  after  llio 
army  without  uniforms  or  cloaks  —  mere  food  for  the  hospital  1  .  .  .  \N'e  see 
a  .schism  and  opposition  between  the  views  of  the  people  and  the  (Jovern- 
ments,  and  especially  between  the  way  of  thiidcini^  of  the  cl-i/i  runt  sovereiirns, 
(he  mediatized  and  their  present  .sovereiL;n  lords.  The  peoplt?  are  fnll  of 
hatred  to  every  thinj;  Krencli.  and  readiness  for  whatever  may  prevent  their 
return.  ...  It  is  recot;ni/.ed  that  Ciermany  wants  a  sinf,dc  (iovernment,  and 
that  all  evils  had  their  source  in  its  division.  The  enormous  debts,  the  waste 
of  the  petty  Governments,  the  reflection  that  taxation  cannot  but  increa.se  in 
consequence  of  all  this  arbitrary  power,  occur  to  all.  .  .  .  Among  the 
mediatized  the  tone  of  feeliuq;  has  altered  since  they  were  transformed  into 
subjects.  The  memory  of  their  past  greatness  seems  to  them  not  to  be 
recalled.  They  are  in  favor  of  a  powerful  Constitution,  which  may  protect 
them  by  just  laws  against  the  lords  who  have  been  forced  on  them  by  French 
interference.  They  are  ready  for  every  thing  which  may  lead  to  this,  most 
ready  to  be  servants  of  a  great  Prince,  but  not  slaves  of  a  small  one.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  sovereign  Governments,  almost  all  are  so  little  German,  so  little 
pleased  with  what  is  now  happening,  that  in  their  hearts  they  would  have 
the  past  back  again.  .  .  .  They  would  gladly,  if  fortune  were  to  change, 
bring  the  troops  they  now  levy  for  the  Allies  as  an  oblation  to  their  old 
Master,  who  was  much  more  to  their  mind,  who  let  them  do  what  they  would 
on  condition  that  they  put  the  resources  of  their  territories  at  the  service  of 
his  dominion. 

It  is  in  tlii.s  character  of  the  Governments  that  we  have  the 
explanation  of  Stein's  hautenr  and  arrogance.  The  most  im- 
perious man  in  Germany  coukl  not  be  imperious  enough  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  How  he  raged,  some  stories  remain  to  show. 
Of  the  Elector  of  Hessen  he  exclaimed,  '  This  will  never  do.  I 
must  have  cannon ;  arguments  are  thrown  away  upon  this  man.' 
But  he  was  not  always  in  this  mood.  We  find  him  at  times 
playing  the  peacemaker  between  Princes  and  their  subjects.  A 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  had  assumed  the  Napoleonic  sovereignty 
in  his  small  dominions  by  cancelling  the  rights  of  the  Estates, 
was  brought  by  Stein  to  a  better  mind. 

Thus  in  this  moment  of  transition  the  unity  of  Germany  was 
in  a  fashion  preserved  by  Stein's  Central  Department.  Outside 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions  his  authority  went  every- 
where by  means  of  his  Agents,  if  not  of  his  Governors  General, 
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tliougli  no  doubt  in  countries  like  Wiirtemberg  it  was  a  very 
feeble  and  ineffectual  authority.  It  is  said  that  some  officers 
conceived  at  this  time  the  notion  of  converting  Stein's  nickname 
into  a  reality.  They  applied  to  Nicolaus  Vogt,  a  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law,  to  know  whether  Stein  was  legally  eligible 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  and  received  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  sequestration  of  his  estates, 
which  had  continued  since  1809,  should  cease  with  the  fall  of 
Napoleon's  power  in  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  took  it  off 
and  paid  up  all  arrears,  while  Bliicher  garrisoned  the  estate  with 
soldiers,  and  Stein's  sister  Marianne  went  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Atonement  at  the  same  time  was  made  for  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Foundation  of 
Wallerstein  was  decreed  by  the  Elector  of  Hessen.  We  find 
Stein  thinking  how  he  may  compensate  his  wife  for  her  long 
privations.  '  It  depends  entirely  on  you,'  he  writes,  '  to  choose 
your  place  of  residence  where  you  will,  whether  at  Bei'lin  or 
Vienna,  and  settle  yourself  there  as  soon  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
you,  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consult  your  own  pleasure 
only.' 

But  during  these  same  short  weeks  at  Frankfurt  something  was 
decided  of  far  greater  importance  and  far  more  interesting,  we 
mav  be  sure,  to  Stein  than  the  transformation  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  or  even  the  restoration  of  his  estates.  The  last 
miracle  of  this  miraculous  year  was  performed.  The  destruction 
of  Napoleon's  Empire  had  gone  forward  since  the  first  months  in 
successive  stages  answering  to  the  stages  by  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  had  been  created.  The  Treaty  of 
Kalisch  had  cancelled  that  of  Tilsit,  and  revived  that  of  Barten- 
stein.  The  adhesion  of  Austria  to  the  Coalition  had  cancelled, 
in  a  sense,  the  Treaty  of  Pressburg,  so  that  in  the  war  of  the 
autumn  the  question  which  had  been  decided  in  the  campaign  of 
1805  was  tried  over  again.  Leipzig  was  the  counterpart  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  the  creation  of  Stein's  Central  Department  was  the 
Repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  pro- 
cess of  undoing  had  paused  for  a  moment  at  Luneville.  Tlie 
personal  work  of  Napoleon  was  siibstantially  destroyed ;  but  the 
work  of  the  Revolution,  that  earlier  work  of  which  he  had  been 
only  a  principal  author,  but  neither  the  sole  author  nor  the 
designer,  still  i-emained.     We  have  remarked  that  in  reading  of 
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this  iuiL,'litv  c-l\:m^o  our  iiiiiuls  move  too  fast.  W C  know  so  well 
uliat  tlir  catastn»|)lu>  is  to  bo  that  wr  have  scarcely  patience  to 
attcMul  to  tht'  (h'tails.  and  are  like  the  andiencc  :il  a  |ila\  who 
hear  iiothinLC  ol  the  closinL^  scene  because  they  are  busy  in  hmk- 
intr  for  their  hats  ami  overcoats.  It  is  curious  to  olisei\  <•  that. 
those  wjio  oriirinallv  witnosseil  the  t  lansfornialinn  were  nut  imlv 
not  in  this  mood  but  in  just  the  opposite.  Their  minds  did  not 
move  fast  enouj^h.  I'hev  couhl  not  reali/e.  could  not  believe 
Avhat  thev  saw.  After  having;  for  so  many  years  waited  in  vain 
for  !i  change  of  fortune,  they  had  insensibly  become  incapable  of 
rccoEjnizint^  it  when  it  canu'.  and  all  the  more  so  because  il  iMUie 
Avith  such  extreme  suildenness.  W'e  have  seen  that  neither  the 
Prussian  n(u-  the  Austrian  (Jovernmcnt  had  been  confident  that 
the  Russian  disaster  would  lead  even  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation.  All  they  had  ventured  to  hope  was 
that  thev  themselves  would  be  relieved  from  the  extreme  pressui'e 
which  they  had  felt,  Prussia  since  18U7,  Austria  since  180'J. 
Events  liad  outstripped  all  their  expectations.  Their  armies 
stood  at  the  Rhine,  and  Germany  was  free.  With  a  kind  of  be- 
wilderment they  saw  a  series  of  new  questions  come  into  vi(Mv, 
questions  which  they  had  considered  to  be  at  rest,  and  which 
they  had  never  expected  to  hear  discussed  again.  Who  of  late 
years  liad  imae^ined  that  the  settlement  of  Lundville  would  ever 
be  touched?  It  seemed  a  matter  of  ancient  history  that  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  Europe  had  involved  itself  in  a  rash 
war  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  P" ranee  rousing  herself 
in  terrible  mit^ht  had  not  onlv  shaken  off  the  invaders,  but  had 
actually  conquered  Belgium  and  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine. 
For  nine  long  years  the  European  controversy  about  the  natural 
frontiers  of  France  had  continued.  Tn  that  quarrel  a  series  of 
republican  heroes  had  won  renown,  of  whom  some  were  dead 
long  since,  Hoche,  Marceau.  Klcber,  Pichegru,  and  others  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  as  Dumouriez,  Jourdan,  and  that  Moreau 
who  in  this  summer  of  1813  had  flashed  into  light  again  for  a 
moment,  only  to  disappear  for  ever.  It  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  First  Consul  to  settle  that  controversy  which  others  had 
begun,  and  after  it  was  settled  there  had  been  for  a  moment  a 
universal  peace,  and  there  had  been  a  continental  peace  of  four 
years.  The  great  conquest  of  the  Revolution  seemed  as  secure 
as  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  Belgium  united  as  indissolubly 
to  France  as  Alsace,  or  sav  Franche  Comt6.     It  was  now,  while 
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the  Allies  paused  at  Frankfurt,  that  this  question  came  to  the 
front  again. 

In  other  words,  the  war  became  offensive  instead  of  defensive. 
Hitherto  the  motive  of  the  Allies  had  been  resistance  to  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny.  It  was  quite  another  motive  which  now  led 
them  to  reclaim  Belgium  and  the  Left  Bank.  Those  populations 
had  now  been  French  so  long  that  no  one  thought  of  them  any 
longer  as  subject  to  a  foreign  tyranny.  The  demand  now  made 
was  inspired  by  a  conscious  superioi'ity  of  power.  It  was  the 
demand  of  conquerors,  not  of  successful  insurgents.  The  balance 
of  fortune  was  not  merely  brought  to  an  equilibrium  by  the  new 
weights  put  into  the  scale  ;  it  suddenly  inclined  to  the  other  side. 
And  this  was  plainly  inevitable.  It  was  not  merely  that  France 
had  lost  between  May  and  October  that  army  which  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  it  had  seemed  a  miracle  that  she  should  be 
able  to  furnish.  Besides  this,  it  was  now  perceived  that  in  esti- 
mating the  change  which  had  taken  place  the  forces  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  must  be  reckoned  twice.  Not  only  Napo- 
leon had  lost  them,  but  the  Allies  had  gained  them.  Just  as 
after  the  Armistice  a  new  army  had  been  added  to  the  Allied 
foi-ce,  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  so  now  a  new  Potentate 
entered  the  field  with  his  army ;  I  mean  Stein.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  when  the  matter  was  quietly  considered  at  Frankfurt, 
that,  considering  the  unbounded  resources  of  the  Allies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  contraction  of  Napoleon's  terri- 
tory and  its  exhaustion  by  the  losses  of  1812  and  1813,  the 
Coalition,  provided  only  it  remained  unanimous,  could  exact  from 
Napoleon  almost  any  concessions  it  might  desire. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  war  was  announced  to  the 
public  by  Arndt,  who  remained  behind  at  Leipzig  when  Stein 
left  it  for  Frankfurt,  and  there  wrote  his  pamphlet.  The  Rhine  a 
German  River  but  not  a  French  Frontier.  This  was  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  settlement  of  Luneville,  and  an  announcement 
that  the. work  of  the  Revolution  must  go  the  same  way  as  the 
work  of  the  Empix-e.  Arndt  tells  us  that  it  had  the  full  approval 
of  Gesaler,  Korner,  and  Stein,  and  that  Hardenberg,  who  was 
then  personally  a  stranger  to  him,  sent  him  a  letter  of  approba- 
tion. Considering  how  very  opportunely  the  question  was  now 
raised,  and  that  Stein  systematically  used  Arndt's  voice  when  he 
wanted  to  address  the  public,  we  expect  to  be  told  that  the 
pamphlet  was  written  for  Stein  and  to  his  order,  but  since  Arndt 
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does  not  say  so,  it  scoins  likely  thai  the  idea  and  jdaii  were  really 
liis  ovn. 

lint  t  lie  ( 'T>alition  \vas  in  some  (leL,Mt'e  weakened  liy  its  very 
sneei'ss.  Atistria  in  tlie  lirst  place  desired  nolliinLC  so  nnieli  as 
peace,  and  in  the  seconil  be<;an  to  look  for  liel|>  to  Napoleon,  as 
soon  as  his  power  was  rediieed  within  eoinpass,  if  he  conld  Ix- 
lauu'ht  oidv  a  little  nioderation,  airainst  the  Alliance  of  Ilussia 
and  Trussia,  and  the  dangerous  jtrinciples  whicdi  aninialed  il. 
Gentz  writes :  — 

The  spirit  wliirh  had  hfon  arousod  in  Oprmany,  tlirouph  tlic  universal  re- 
sistance to  the  French  iii>niinii>n,  which  hail  hccn  ))()\vert"ul]y  stinmlatcil  hy 
Stein's  proclamations,  and  which  ]>articnhirly  in  Prussia  had  reached  such  a 
point  tiiat  the  AVar  of  Lihoration  looked  not  unlike  a  War  of  Liherty,  sujj- 
gested  serious  retlections  and  anxieties  for  the  future;  and  the  idea  that  tlie 
fall  of  a  despotism  foinided  on  the  Revolution  might  well  lead  to  revolution 
again  rather  than  to  a  real  restoration,  was  one  which  I  in  particular  was 
active  in  diffusinsr. 


*&• 


We  have  seen  liow  in  July  Austria  would  have  made  peace 
without  even  positively  requiring  the  dissolution  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  She  was  equally  ready  now  to  grant  France  her 
'  natural  frontiers.'  She  was  supported  by  the  new  members  of 
the  Alliance,  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation.  And  she  had  a 
friend  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  long-tried  rej^ugnance  to  decisive 
measures,  and  in  the  vague  feeling  which  the  campaigns  of  1792 
and  1793  had  left  behind,  that  however  weak  France  might  ap- 
pear, she  w'ould  prove  unexpectedly  formidable  when  invaded, 
and  that  an  invasion  in  the  winter  was  especially  objectionable. 
Besides  the  King,  Hardenberg  among  the  statesmen  and  Knese- 
beck  among  the  military  men  were  also  disposed  for  peace. 

The  war-party  was  still  the  old  Prussian  war-party  of  180^, 
except  that  it  had  lost  one  leading  member  and  gained  another. 
Scharnhorst  was  gone.  Gneisenau  was  its  military  and  Stein  its 
political  chief ;  it  is  vaguely  related  that  on  the  morrow  after  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig  the  two  men  had  met  in  Leipzig  market-place 
and  had  agreed  together  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  to  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  But  this  party  had  received  a  great 
accession  in  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  might  not  always  be 
a  staunch  friend  to  Prussia,  but  he  could  have  no  reason  to  spare 
Napoleon.  He  could  never  hope  to  make  his  subjects  under- 
stand that  he  was  really  waging  a  defensive  war,  and  therefore 
he  would  be  accused  of  having  shed  their  blood  in  vain  if  he  did 
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not  offer  them  vengeance.  England  also  inclined,  tLougli  not 
decidedly,  to  the  warlike  side.  Lord  Castlereagh  writes  on 
November  first  that  — 

The  English  nation  is  likely  to  view  with  disfavor  any  peace  which  does 
not  confine  France  strictly  within  her  ancient  limits,  indeed  peace  with 
Buonaparte  on  any  terms  would  be  far  from  popular.  .  .  .  We  still  are  ready 
to  encounter  with  our  Allies  the  hazards  of  peace,  if  peace  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  proposed,  satisfactorily  executed;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  France,  however  much 
we  might  desire  to  see  it  placed  in  more  pacific  hands.  But  I  am  satisfied 
we  must  not  encourage  our  Allies  to  patch  up  an  imperfect  arrangement.  If 
they  will  do  so  we  must  submit ;  but  it  should  appear  in  that  case  to  be  their 
own  act,  not  ours. 

But  for  the  Czar  this  war-party  would  have  found  itself  greatly 
overmatched,  and  even  as  it  was  the  opposite  faction  had  won 
before  Stein  arrived  in  Frankfurt  a  victory  which  might  have 
proved  decisive.  It  had  been  resolved  on  November  9th  to  open 
negotiations  Avith  Napoleon  through  a  certain  St.  Aignan,  a 
French  diplomatist  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  Battle 
of  Leipzig.  The  plan  was  that  there  should  be  no  Armistice  but 
that  a  Congress  should  meet  at  some  place  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  which  should  deliberate  on  the  basis  of  giving  to 
France  her  '  natural  frontiers,'  that  is  the  Rliine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  to  Germany  freedom,  to  Spain  her  old  dynasty, 
and  to  Italy  and  Holland  independence  under  a  form  which  was 
to  be  a  subject  of  discussion.  By  this  proposal  Napoleon  was 
allowed  once  more  to  decide  his  own  destiny,  as  in  the  summer 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice.  After  all  his  defeats,  it  was 
still  at  his  option  to  remain  not  only  a  Sovereign,  but  the  first 
Sovereign  in  Europe,  with  a  position  greater  than  had  ever  been 
held  by  Louis  XIV.  He  flung  away  this  chance  as  he  had  flung 
away  the  other. 

As  before,  we  are  driven  to  explain  his  conduct  by  one  of  two 
hypotheses.  Either  his  astonishing  fortune  had  disturbed  his 
power  of  calculation,  or  he  was  secretly  conscious  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  make  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms.  If  he  really 
thoiTght  it  still  possible  to  recover  his  Empire  in  Germany,  his 
belief  in  his  fortune  must  have  degenerated  into  an  insane  super- 
stition. He  must  have  allowed  himself  to  look  for  effects  without 
causes,  whether  moral  or  material.  It  would  explain  every  thing 
if  we  might  suppose  that  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  supporting 
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ItiiU'-ilf  oil  till'  tliroiu'  if  lie  sIkmiM  iii;ikt'  jic.-icc  w  itlioiit  rccdvcrintf 
Ills  lost  pn'stim'.  l''<>r  surely  it  would  Ikivc  ])r()vr(l  impossihlc. 
Can  wi"  iiiiMjjjiiio  liiiM  rci^niiiL;  in  tr;iiii]iiillil y  with  liis  ^lory 
obsiMircd,  tlu'  victorious  Allies  lliicatiiiinij  liiiii.  :iii(l  llic  I-'icncli 
n'rkoniii<x  up  ;il  tlicir  leisure  losses  to  wliidi  there  is  iiotliiiij^ 
parallel  in  the  history  of  wnr'/  Tt  is  icniMikeiJ  li\  l*>einh;ir(li 
that  lie  does  not  actually  ap])e:ii'  to  have  <louIitiil  thai  he  could 
niako  peace  if  lu>  would,  and  that  from  his  iilteianees  it  seems 
as  if  I-'riMicli  opinion  counted  for  nothiiiLj  in  his  calenlations. 
Uiit  surelv  we  ou'dit  not  to  iudixe  hv  his  utterances.  if  lie  were 
really  in  th(>  dilemma  that  ho  conJd  not  make  peace,  and  could 
only  succeed  li\-  war  ihiou^h  some  uidieard-of  turn  of  foi-tune, 
his  lamruaire  and  his  conduct  wouM.  I  tliink,  have  heen  inst  what 
they  were,  lie  wdiild  spuin  all  negotiation,  not  as  needless  hut  as 
useless,  and  lie  ^voul^l  adopt  a  tone  of  gasconade  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  ardor  of  his  generals  against  the  lucky  moment  which 
would  certainly  arrive  to  such  a  favorite  of  fortune  as  he  was. 

Of  course  the  interest  of  France  went  for  nothing  in  these 
calculations.  A  patriot  in  Napoleon's  place  w^ould  have  bitterly 
repented  the  excesses  by  which  the  secure  conquest  of  the  Revo- 
hition,  acquired  by  so  much  devotion  and  heroism,  had  been 
brought  into  peril  again.  ITe  would  have  said,  Let  Fiance  keep 
that  at  any  rate,  wliatever  happens  to  me.  We  instinctively 
feel  that  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  such  reflections  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  character.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  sacrifice  the 
fortune  of  France  to  his  own,  or  rather  to  an  infinitesimal 
chance  of  bettering  his  own.  His  answer,  dated  Nov.  IGth, 
accepted  the  proposal  of  a  Congress  and  suggested  that  it  should 
meet  at  Mannheim,  but  evaded  the  acceptance  of  the  basis.  A 
fortnight  hiter  he  did  indeed  consent  to  allow  Caulaincourt  to 
begin  negotiations  on  this  basis,  stipulating,  however,  that  Je- 
rome should  remain  in  "Westphalia,  and  that  Germany  should 
have  no  federal  Constitution.  But  the  tardy  and  2)erha})S  illusory 
concession  came  too  late.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the  Treaty 
of  Lundville  went  after  those  of  Tilsit  and  Pressburg,  and  when 
a  little  later  the  Congress  did  meet  at  Chatillon,  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  frontier  of  1792,  that  is,  the  cession  by  France  of 
all  that  she  had  gained  in  twenty  years  of  war,  and  her  descent 
from  an  eminence  which  she  might  easily  have  maintained  by 
moderation,  and  ^vhich  it  does  not  now  seem  possible  for  her  ever 
to  attain  again. 
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The  mavcli  of  eveiits  had  not  paused  wliile  Napoleon  was  hesi- 
tating. Defection  spread  from  the  Rhenisli  Confederation  to 
HoUand.  On  November  loth  insurrection  broke  out  in  Am- 
sterdam; the  cry  of  Oranje  bove)tI  was  heard  again;  on  the 
24th  appeared  the  vanguard  of  Billow's  army,  the  army  of  the 
North ;  Arnheim  was  taken  on  the  30th,  and  the  entry  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  followed  on  December  2nd.  Meanwhile  an 
Austrian  army  was  making  progress  in  Dalmatia,  and  fortresses 
were  falling  on  the  Weichsel,  Oder,  and  Elbe ;  Dresden  sur- 
rendered with  a  garrison  of  36,000  men.  All  this  could  not 
fail  to  strengthen  the  war-party.  Stein  attributes  its  final  victory 
to  the  determination  of  the  Czar.     He  writes  :  — 

Austria  was  in  favor  of  concluding  a  Peace  on  lenient  terms;  her  com- 
munications with  St.  Aignan  were  in  this  sense,  and  to  her  Allies  she  repre- 
sented the  probability  and  the  danger  of  a  popular  war  in  France,  and  the 
use  of  the  same  means  of  defence  by  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  which  had 
been  resorted  to  in  Germany.  But  the  J^mperor  held  it  impossible  that  the 
peace  could  be  lasting  so  long  as  jSTapoleon  remained  on  the  throne,  and  as  he 
expressed  this  firm  resolution  there  remained  nothing  but  to  consider  the 
w'ay  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Stein's  advice  supported  Alexander  in 
this  resolution  ;  Pertz  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  resolution 
was  a  consequence  of  his  advice,  but  for  which  a  pernicious  Peace 
would  have  been  concluded.  His  authority  for  this  statement  is 
Eichhorn,  who  was  much  in  Stein's  society  at  this  time.  But 
did  Eichhorn  hear  Stein  positively  assert  it,  or  did  he  only  con- 
jecture from  the  tone  of  his  language  that  the  fact  was  so  ? 
Arndt  tells  us  that  Stein  was  systematically  silent  about  his 
relations  with  the  Czar,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Eichhorn  can  have  positively  known  more  than  that  Stein's 
advice  was  decidedly   in   favor  of   war. 

Not  only  the  military  history  of  the  invasion,  but  even  its 
political  history  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  book,  which  con- 
fines itself  as  much  as  possible  to  German  affairs.  We  shall  be 
content  therefore  with  the  briefest  indication  of  Stein's  move- 
ments from  the  time  when  the  Allies  published  their  manifesto 
(December  1st)  to  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Paris,  June 
3rd.  The  Allies  did  not  repeat  the  mistake  they  had  made  at 
the  beginning  of  1813  of  allowing  Napoleon  four  months  to  re- 
trieve his  losses.  This  time  they  only  gave  him  a  month.  The 
time  was  spent  by  Stein  in  the  southwest  of  Germany.     He  left 
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l-'raiikfiut  on  Vvcvu\hvv  IStli,  ami  after  iiayiiifr  a  short  visit  to 
till'  C/ar  at  (\irlsnilu'  wi-nt  to  I'^rt-ilmrif,  wIumc  tlic  licathjiiartcrs 
of  tlu»  AUirs  now  wcro,  Wvw  lie  was  occiipictl  w  illi  liis  admin- 
istrative duties,  particularly  witli  the  orj^ani/.ation  nf  hospitals. 
When  the  invasion  heLjan,  tlir  tliici'  aiii\ies  diviiKii  llie  Kliino 
between  tiiem.  'i'lir  \orthei-n  Army,  ndmliinlly  cummaudt'd  hy 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  advanced  lliioui;)!  Holland  aci'oss 
tho  Lower  Rhine  ;  that  wliiidi  had  lieeii  known  as  tla;  Silesian 
Army,  commantled  by  I^liieher,  took  the  Middle  Khine,  and  St. 
Priest's  division  crossed  near  Stein's  house  at  Nassau.  P)ut  the 
Great  Army  under  Sidiwarzenhei'g  passed  on  December  21st 
into  Switzerland,  from  whence  they  Avere  to  make  their  way  to 
the  luLrh  table-land  of  Lansxres.  Alexander  went  to  i'asel,  and 
Stein  followed  him  on  January  9th.  Here  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
Swiss  j>olitics,  and  negotiated  with  deputies  from  Geneva  about 
the  incorporation  of  their  Republic  into  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
These  republican  and  small-state  affairs  had  a  certain  strangeness 
for  the  Imperial  Baron.  He  writes  to  his  wife:  'One  is  obliged, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  try  and  narrow  one's  view,  to  concentrate 
one's  sight  which  w\ns  accustomed  to  range  over  great  areas,  if 
one  would  take  an  interest  in  affairs  here.  One  cannot  but  be 
friendly  to  the  people  —  honest,  sensible,  enlightened,  respectable 
folk,  and  very  pleasant  society ;  only  one  cannot  acquit  them  of 
losing  sight  of  the  great  interest  of  all  nations  in  their  .domestic 
squabbles.'  And  Pertz  remembers  to  have  heard  him  say,  '  At 
Geneva  if  you  see  a  man  at  a  window  suddenl}^  ji^wp  out,  jump 
after  him  without  hesitation  ;  you  will  be  sure  to  get  at  least 
five  per  cent  by  it.' 

The  invasion  brought  with  it  a  great  enlargement  of  Stein's 
administrative  functions.  In  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  he  had  now  to  provide  a  Government  for 
the  territory  occupied  bj'  the  Allies  within  France.  In  Germany 
it  had  been  a  principal  part  of  his  task  to  levy  troops  from  the 
territory  occupied.  The  question  now  rose  whether  this  should 
be  attempted  in  the  territories  which  had  been  incorporated  with 
France  from  the  Treatj'^  of  Lnn(iville,  on  the  German  Left  Bank, 
or  in  Belgium.  But  for  the  feebleness  of  the  patriotic  sentiment 
in  the  German}^  of  that  age  the  Allies  might  have  found  devoted 
soldiers  among  the  Germans  who  had  been  forced  for  eleven  years 
to  call  themselves  Frenchmen.  But  it  was  not  so;  these  popula- 
tions had  no  sense  of  injury,  and  no  attempt  was  now  made  to 
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enlist  them  against  their  former  rulers.  It  was  only  necessary 
therefore  to  provide  an  administration  which  should  levy  money 
and  supplies  for  the  invaders  and  guard  the  communications  of 
their  armies. 

Stein  divided  the  whole  territory  to  be  administered  into  three 
great  regions,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  march  of  the  three 
armies.  These  regions  stretched  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  Middle 
Rhine  and  Lower  Rhine  respectively  towards  Paris.  An  Austrian 
Governor-general  was  placed  at  Colniar  to  govern  Alsace,  another 
at  Vesoul  to  govern  the  Departments  of  Doubs,  Jura,  Saune  Supe- 
rieure,  and  Vosges ;  another  was  to  govern  INIarne  Sup(3rieure, 
Aube,  Yonne  and  Cote  d"()r;  and  it  was  intended  to  create  a 
fourth  government  for  Loiret,  Loire  and  Cher,  Nievre  and  Allier. 
In  the  region  of  the  Middle  Rhine  Justus  Gruner  was  placed  at 
Treves  to  govern  the  Departments  of  Donnersbei'g,  Saar,  Rhine 
and  Mosel ;  and  Alopaus  at  Nancy  for  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Mosel 
and  Ardenne ;  while  two  more  governments  were  planned  for 
Marne,  Seine  and  Marne,  Aisne  and  Ardenne,  and  for  Seine  and 
Oise,  Oise,  Eure  and  Loire.  In  the  region  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
Sack  was  placed  at  Aachen  to  govern  Roer,  Urthe,  and  Meuse 
Inferieure  ;  another  Governor-general  seated  at  Brussels  governed 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  Dyle  and  Jemappc ;  and  two  more  govern- 
ments were  planned  for  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  for  Somme 
and  Seine  Inferieure. 

Here  is  a  letter  to  the  Frau  vom  Stein,  in  which  these  arrange- 
ments are  referred  to  :  — 

Cliaumout,  January  30th.  You  see  from  the  date  of  my  letter  that  we  are 
making  progress,  and  are  on  the  way  to  Babylon.  We  hope  to  arrive  soon. 
Will  you  come  to  us  then?  Pozzo  is  here;  he  is  thoroughly  constant,  noble, 
well-disposed,  energetic,  fidl  of  intelligence  and  counsel;  he  is  of  the  greatest 
service,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you.  Laharpe  (the  Czar's  tutor)  is  a 
man  of  much  intelligence  and  experience,  his  appearance  is  agreeable  and 
inspires  confidence. 

What  do  you  say  to  it,  my  love?  I,  declared  an  outlaw  and  enemy  of  the 
French  by  Napoleon,  am  busy  in  organizing  governments  for  twenty  con- 
quered Departments,  am  sending  Alojiaus  to  Nancy  as  Governor  of  Meurthe, 
INIosel,  Meuse  and  Ardeime,  and  proposing  Sternberg  to  co-operate  with  me 
at  Paris.     Does  not  all  this  strike  you  as  very  extraordinary? 

He  did  not,  however,  look  back  afterwards  with  any  great 
satisfaction  to  his  FiVnch  administration.     He  writes:  — 

The  execution  of  these  arrangements  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  Belgium  was  free  from  difficulty  on  account  of  the  detestation  which  the 
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• 
inlmbitants  fi>lt  for  tlio  Fronoli;  thrse  torriloiios  aooonlinsly  woio  turned  to 
thp  profit  of  the  Allies.  It  was  otherwise  in  Kriince;  here  tlie  inhaltiliuits 
offere«l  the  jjn'iitt'st  resistanee  t<»  the  arranijenienls  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make,  NajHileon  haviiii;  removed  all  administrative  authorities;  the  jiaymeut 
of  taxes  fell  in  a  ijreat  measure  into  aheyance;  the  insurrections  of  the  coun- 
try j>oo|ile  which  broke  out  in  many  of  the  Departments  which  were  occupied, 
for  iriiniplr  in  l.orrninr,  and  (he  short  continuance  of  the  adniiiiislration, 
which  was  dissolved  aiifain,  and  authority  j:[iven  hack  to  France  l>y  a  Cunven- 
tion  dated  April  'JiJd,  181 1,  did  not  allow  any  thing  to  acquire  any  stability. 

Stein's  account  of  the  eanipaign  in  1'" ranee  is  as  follows:  — 

In  January,  ISM,  at  Langres,  Lord  Castlcrea:;)!,  tlie  princiial  Kn.i,dish 
Minister,  arrived  in  the  headipiartcrs.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  still 
embittered  against  Metternich,  who  however  ruled  Nesselrode  and  Ilarden- 
l>erg.  To  prevent  Castlereav'li  from  falling  under  the  same  influence  T  recom- 
mended his  brother  Sir  Charles  Stuait,  with  whom  i  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  since  Dresden,  to  warn  him  not  to  yield  altogether  to  Metternich's 
influence,  and  so  lose  the  Emperor's  confidence,  which  it  was  important  that 
lie  should  acquire  in  order  to  frustrate  an  idea  the  Emperor  had  conceivcid  of 
giving  Uernadotte  a  ruling  position  in  France.  Stuart  betrayed  this  confi- 
dential communication  to  Metternich,  who  spoke  of  it  to  the  Emperor  and 
maliciously  named  me.  The  latter  said  to  me  at  dinner  that  I  had  said 
something  to  liis  disadvantage,  and  later  at  Paris  he  referred  to  it  again. 

Castlereagh  united  with  Metternich  to  keep  the  Emperor  from  advancing 
further  into  France,  and  Ilardenberg  and  Xesselrode  worked  on  the  same 
side.  The  Empeior  declared  he  would  continue  the  war  alone  and  without 
foreign  help,  and  asked  the  King  how  he  would  decide.  The  King  stated  his 
objections,  but  at  the  same  tune  said  he  would  not  desert  him.  Both  sover- 
eigns went  to  Chaumont,  and  here  they  soon  got  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
advance  upon  Brienne;  they  hurried  thither,  and  the  Battle  of  La  Rothiere 
was  fought  on  Feb.  2nd,  ISM;  its  consequence  was  the  advance  to  Troyes 
and  Xangis. 

Austria  wanted  peace  and  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon  began ;  those  who 
held  to  the  impossibility  of  a  permanent  jjeace  with  Xapoleon  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were  censured 
by  the  Austrians  as  exalted  and  fanatical;  thus  for  instance  the  Imperial 
Privy  Councillor  Baldacy  expressed  himself  in  my  presence,  and  tried  to 
demonstrate  to  me  the  necessity  of  peace  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
armies. 

The  Conferences  at  Chatillon  began  on  February  6th:  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  relaxed  his  military  operations  (the  Emperor  Francis  forbade  him,  the 
general  of  an  allied  army,  to  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine)  :  Xapoleon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  fall  on  the  corps  of  BlUcher's  army,  which  were 
stationed  in  a  very  isolated  condition  on  the  ]Marne,  and  beat  them.  This 
inci-eased  the  anxiety  for  peace:  the  few  who  voted  for  war,  particularly 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  myself,  were  treated  with  bitterness :  the  Emperor  him- 
self wavered  and  wished  for  an  armistice.  Once  more  Xapoleon  "s  presump- 
tion caused  him  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  a  peace  which  would  have  been 
glorious  to  him  but  dangerous  to  Europe  and  particularly  to  Austria,  and  the 
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negotiations  at  Chatillon  came  to  a  stand.  IMean while  tlie  Allied  armies  had 
left  Troves  and  retreated  to  Vandoeuvre.  In  a  Conference  there  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Bliicher's  army  with  which  Blilow's  army  corps  had  been  united 
should  be  brought  up  to  100,000  by  the  addition  of  that  of  Winzingerode,  and 
that  it  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  plan  was 
enthusiastically  embraced  by  the  resolution  of  Blucher,  Gueisenau  and  Grol- 
mann,  they  disregarded  the  counter-oi-der  to  join  Schwarzenberg  which  came 
later,  and  the  glorious  result  is  well  known. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  Count  d'Artois  appeared  in  Vesoul  and  was 
very  coldly  received  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  Allies;  the  latter  regarded 
him  as  a  hindrance  to  peace :  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  a  repugnance  to 
the  Bourbons.  lie  was  not  allowed  to  adopt  any  decided  measures  and  lived 
accordingly  in  great  retirement,  sending  Count  Francois  d'Escars  to  the 
headquarters  at  Troyes  early  in  February.  I  supported  his  cause  on  all 
occasions,  regarding  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  effect  of  their 
hereditary  right  to  the  French  throne,  which  had  not  been  extinguished  in 
any  valid  manner,  and  was  to  be  maintained  in  all  circumstances;  all  other 
solutions,  such  as  a  completely  new  dynasty  —  there  being  no  eminent  man 
towering  above  all  others  who  might  be  the  founder  of  it  —  or  a  regency  of 
Marie  Louise  with  Bernadotte  appointed  guardian  —  considering  the  danger 
of  a  long  minority  and  the  absence  of  any  esteem  for  or  confidence  in  Berna- 
dotte since  his  ambiguous  behavior  in  1813  and  1814  —  as  absolutely  inad- 
missible. The  Count  d'Artois  went  to  Nancy,  and  I  recommended  him  to 
H.  v.  Alopiius  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  there  by  me,  and  authoiized 
him  to  make  a  grant  of  money.  The  war  continued  with  great  vigor  through 
Fel)ruary  and  INIarch,  the  balance  at  last  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
who  won  the  victories  of  Laon  (March  10th)  and  Arcis  sur  Aube  ("JOth  and 
21st).  Napoleon's  advance  on  St.  Dizier,  the  insurrection  of  the  country 
people  in  Lorraine  and  part  of  Champagne  provoked  by  the  oppression  of 
the  war,  forced  tlie  headquarters,  where  the  Emperor  Francis  and  all  the 
diplomatists  were,  to  hasten  from  Bar  sur  Aube  by  Chatillon  to  Dijon. 

Here  appeared  Matthieu  de  Montmorency  and  Montagnac,  who  had  left 
Paris  secretly,  commissioned  by  their  friends  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
condition  of  the  armies,  which  was  carefully  concealed  from  them,  they 
thought  Bernadotte  was  threatening  the  capital  with  his  army,  and  were  not 
a  little  astonished  to  come  upon  Bliicher's  army  by  the  Marne,  and  here  to 
learn  from  General  Gneisenau  the  condition  of  the  armies,  and  tliat  Berna- 
dotte lay  near  Liege.  They  came  to  Dijon  and  acquainted  the  Ministers  of 
the  Allies  who  were  there  and  myseK  with  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
parties  in  Pai'is,  and  then  with  the  information  they  had  obtained  hastened 
back  to  those  who  had  sent  them. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  capital  was  brought  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  by  Count  Szezeny,  I  hastened  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  found  him  not  quite  content  with  the  turn  so  favorable  to  the  Bourbons 
that  things  were  taking.  By  his  influence,  and  in  consequence  of  his  wish 
to  show  only  magnanimity  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  revenge,  France 
obtained  a  very  favorable  peace ;  she  kept  Strassburg  which  is  so  necessary 
for  Germany's  safety,  and  even  acquired  an  increase  of  teri-itory  and  was 
exempted  from  all  war-indemnity,  though  she  had  levied  such  great  sums  iu 
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(»t>nnany,  Austria  au<l  rrussia,  iiiul  lliouijli  tlio  iiilialiitauts  of  theso  countries 
had  a  riijlit  to  expect  a  (liniiuutioti  of  their  war-taxes. 

'rhioni;lioiit  tills  nanativo  we  sec  Stein  prcscM'vin^  liis  usual 
tone,  lie  elaims  to  have  arliievetl  notliiiig;  lie  tloes  not  pvolcss 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  liis  own  inlliienee.  Yet  as  before  what 
ho  counsels  is  the  thinj^  that  is  (Kme.  \N'liile  dlhers  hesitate,  his 
voice  is  uniformly  for  continuing  the  war,  and  the  wur  is  con- 
tinucil  and  ends  in  complete  success. 

lie  is  also  for  the  ifstoratiou  of  the  Rourhons,  and  tlie  Bour- 
bons were  restored.  Here  we  find  him  disajj;recinLj  with  his  great 
patron  and  allyiuLT  himself  with  Eni^laml.  It  is  iiuplied  in  wliat 
lie  says  about  Lonl  Castlereagh,  that  he  had  very  early  an  under- 
standinsx  with  Emrland  on  this  iioint.  We  learn  besides  that  he 
received  in  January  a  communication  from  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador in  London,  conveying  to  him  directly,  and  not  to  Nes- 
selrode,  the  desire  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  Lord  Liverpool  to 
see  the  Bourbons  restored,  and  by  the  pains  which  he  takes  in 
the  above  narrative  to  mention  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
Count  'd'Artois  we  see  the  interest  he  took  in  the  question.  That 
he  believed  his  exertions  in  the  cause  to  have  produced  their 
efifect  drops  out  in  a  letter  to  Gagern  (Sept.  3rd,  1825).  '  Dur- 
ing this  time,'  he  wi-ites,  'I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  by  this  means  I  had  influence  in  many 
affairs,  for  example,  steady  perseverance  in  the  war,  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  etc' 

It  does  not  follow  because  the  restored  Bourbons  have  since 
failed  to  maintain  themselves,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  restore 
them.  It  was  unfortunate  that  their  restoration  seemed  like  a 
triumph  of  Legitimism,  whereas  it  was  not  as  a  usurper  that 
Kapoleon  was  dethroned,  but  as  an  aggressor  upon  foreign 
nations.  The  question  for  Stein  was  not  to  find  an  unobjection- 
able course,  but  to  choose  the  course  which  was  least  objection- 
able. The  practical  choice  was  between  the  Napoleons  and  the 
Bourbons.  Had  Napoleon  himself  been  out  of  the  w^ay  his 
dynasty  might  have  been  preferable,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to 
exclude  him  and  keep  his  family.  Stein  was  evidently  altogether 
impatient  of  the  Czar's  fancy  for  Bernadotte. 

Stein  arrived  in  Pai'is  on  April  9th,  which,  as  he  remaiks,  was 
the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  and  felt  now  for  the 
first  time  that  his  own  deliverance  and  that   of   Europe  was 
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secure.  '  Only  when  I  compare,'  lie  writes,  '  the  feeling  that 
begins  to  pervade  my  whole  being  with  that  of  oppression  and 
suffering  which  has  held  me  for  nine  years  (this  goes  back,  it 
will  be  noticed,  beyond  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz),  only  this  com- 
parison enables  me  to  estimate  the  degree  of  my  present  happi- 
ness and  of  my  past  suffering.' 

And  thus  we  close  'this  interesting  passage  in  Stein's  life.' 
Reckoning  from  his  arrival  in  Kunigsberg,  it  covers  a  period 
about  as  long  as  his  Prussian  Ministry,  and  it  is  far  more  full  of 
striking  incident.  If  I  have  compressed  the  narrative  of  it  into 
less  than  half  the  space  this  has  been  because  I  neither  wished 
nor  was  able  to  travel  so  far  from  Germany,  and  go  so  deep  into 
Russian,  French  and  English  history  as  a  complete  account  of 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  would  require.  It  has  also  been  because 
Stein,  whom  I  have  selected  as  the  most  central  figure  of  the 
German  politics  of  that  age,  is  during  this  year  less  near  the 
centre  than  usual.  He  was  not  allowed  the  position  to  which  he 
had  a  certain  right,  that  of  principal  leader  and  manager  of  the 
rising  of  Germany.  Hence  in  my  narrative  the  most  memorable 
German  occurrence  of  the  year  is  necessarily  almost  passed  over, 
I  mean  the  levee  en  masse  of  Prussia.  For  this  Stein  had 
worked  in  1808,  and  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  it. 
He  was  allowed  to  appear  in  Konigsberg  and  give  the  signal,  Init 
then  he  was  called  away.  The  Prussian  legislator  had  in  this 
respect  the  same  lot  as  the  legislator  of  the  Jews. 

Some  fatality  seemed  always  to  dash  this  cup  from  his  lip. 
In  1809  he  had  been  disappointed  by  the  King's  iri-esolution  and 
by  Napoleon's  Decree  of  Proscription  ;  this  time  the  rising  of 
Germanjf  actually  took  place  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
and  when  Stein  came  to  Rreslau  with  Alexander's  testimonial 
his  hand  must  have  seemed  to  touch  the  golden  prize.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Those  who  had  labored  most  for  Prussia  in  1808 
w^ere  forbidden  to  enter  into  the  full  fruition  of  1813.  Scharn- 
horst  indeed  was  not  allowed  even  to  see  the  triumph,  and  Stein, 
who  had  gone  forth  bearing  good  seed,  looked  on  from  a  distance, 
while  others  returned  with  joy,  bringing  their  sheaves  with 
them. 

I  may  mention  that  this  reflection  which  the  history  suggests 
is  not  made  by  Stein  himself.  Not  one  word  of  complaint  or 
regret  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  letters.  And  if  he  does  not 
complain  that  he  has  not   been  allowed   a  larger  share  in    the 
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uork,  still  K'ss  (Iocs  111'  rcLjri't  tlu'  loss  of  tli'si'ivcil  raiuc.  Vc(  it 
is  si>nu'\vliat  nu'lancholy  tliat  in  llio  <;reiit  stoiv  of  (he  lilx'ialioix 
of  (lenniuiy  tlio  one  man  whose  lu'art  was  t inly  in  the  canse, 
and  \\  ho  rfjtn'si'nti'<l  (M-rniauN  alouf  is  lilllc  nicnl  inin'd.  Piiis- 
siaii  writers  have  little  occasion  to  name  him,  Anstiians  are 
liostilc  to  him,  Knssians  ari>  jealons  of  him.  \v{  (Ik  re  is  little 
cxauj^eration  in  the  words  of  I'warolT  ijnoted  above,  "lie  wanted 
the  liberation  of  ( iennan\,  and  was  niH|nestionably  the  principal 
author  of  it.' 

Let  lis  leave  him  for  a  moment  in  Paris,  whi-re  Gneisenau 
thus  describt's  him  on  the  11th  .May:  — 

Ilerr  voni  Stein  is  as  hrilliiint  as  ever,  and,  provnlccd  as  lie  lias  beon  by 
frequent  contraiHotien,  a  little  more  prickly  and  iiritahlc  We  are  iiuicli 
indebted  to  liiin.  ^bivbe  witlumt  liiin  the  Russian  armies  would  never  have 
crossed  the  Memeb  How  w  ell-dis].iosed  he  is  to  Prussia  will  uot  be  knowu 
till  later. 


PART    VIII. 

STEIN    AT    THE     CONGRESS. 

'  Das  liebe,  lieil'ge  Rom'sclie  Eeich 
Wie  halt's  nur  noch  zusammen  ?  ' 
Ein  garstig  Lied  !     Pfui !  ein  politiscli  Lied ! 
Ein  leidig  Lied  !     Dankt  Gott  mit  jedem  Morgcn, 
Dass  ihr  nicht  braucht  f  iir's  Rom'sclie  Reich  zu  sorgen. 

Faust. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PAETIES    AT   THE   CONGRESS. 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  pass  so  consciously  out  of  one 
age  into  another  as  they  did  in  April,  1814,  when  Napoleon  fell 
and  the  Bourbons  returned.  Not  more  evidently  did  a  new  age 
commence  in  1789  when  the  States-General  met  than  the  same 
age  now  suddenly  closed.  It  did  not  close  by  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problems  which  had  occupied  Europe  ;  on  the 
contiary,  nothing  could  be  more  evidently  unstable  and  pro- 
visional than  the  settlement  accepted  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. But  it  closed  by  exhaustion.  The  period  which  from 
the  beginning  had  been  full  of  energy  had  become  at  last  so 
intense  and  overwrought  that  the  spring,  so  to  speak,  now  broke. 
Just  as  the  Terror  ceased  with  the  fall  of  Robespierre  from  an 
irresistible  change  in  public  feeling,  so  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
passed  away  the  vehemence  and  violence  of  the  revolutionary 
age.  '  Take  the  sword  away,'  was  now  the  word,  and  repose 
and  languor  succeeded  to  restless  activity. 

Stein  was  57  years  of  age ;  his  public  life  had  lasted  34  years ; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  period  had  come  home  to  him  more  than 
to  most  others  for  the  last  seven  years.  The  hour  of  rest  for  the 
world  struck  just  when  he  was  disposed  to  seek  rest  for  himself. 
His  old  age  begins.  Whatever  struggles  may  remain  for  the 
nations  he  feels  that  they  do  not  much  concern  him,  for  not  only 
has  he  a  right  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  but  they  are  scarcely 
likely  to  begin  till  he  has  quitted  the  scene.  The  lull  may  be 
expected  to  last  till  he  has  exchanged  the  i-etirement  of  old  age 
for  another  retirement,  even  more  still  and  complete.  If  he  felt 
this,  his  presentiment  was  nearly  fulfilled,  but  not  quite. 

Not  that  he  looks  forward  to  an  inactive  old  age  or  to  retire- 
ment from  politics.  We  shall  find  that  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  and  unwillingly  that  he  came  to  acknowledge  his  public 
life  to  be  over.  But  from  the  European  stage,  from  diplomacy 
\^'hich  he  had  never  liked,  and  from  war  of  which  he  had  had 
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cnoii'>-li,  Ik*  is  <rl:ul  lo  ri'tiif.  1  K-iu'i-forlli  he  Iidiu's  {o  l)i>  allowi'd 
to  livi'  as  a  (uM-man  anions  (hMiiiaiis.  IJul  (his  roiild  not.  l»t'  till 
one  otluT  task  was  ncrfonnivl.  llif  citi/cn  jiisl,  rclirvcd  fidiii 
tho  fear  of  an  t'lU'inv  lliumU'rinix  at  tlic  citv  walls,  or  an  caiili- 
qiiaki'.  or  a  i-oiitlaixratioii  in  the  next  lionsc,  lici'dic  lie  ;j;ivcs  hini- 
solf  np  to  iMijovmcnt  must  ii'|)air  tlic  ciaiks  in  liis  walls  m-  I  he 
tlainap'  of  slu'lls  in  the  roof.  (itMinany  and  I'liissia  wen-  at  last 
savi'il,  l)nt  th«'V  were  U-ft  in  a  innsi  ruinous  (•ondition.  'riiey 
wanted  not  nuMcly  repair.  Inr  it  was  inipossihle  to  restore  tlm 
fahrio  to  its  orijj;inal  form,  but  extensive  alteration,  as  wcdl  an 
new  safet^uards  aixainst  dan;jjor.  What  lie  writes  to  his  wife 
after  seeinj;  his  lionie  ajiain  —  he  arrived  at  Nassau  on  .Iiino 
10th,  welcomed,  thoni^jh  it  was  near  niidni_u;ht,  A\illi  the  i'in;j;in<^ 
of  bells,  and.  most  appropriately,  with  the  Landsturm  drawn  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  —  might  bo  applied  to  Germany  at 
large  :  '  The  house  wants  great  repairs,  the  wing  is  scarcidy  hab- 
itable. I  have  sent  for  the  builder  Delessaux  from  Coblenz,  a 
clever  and  agreeable  young  man.  .  .  .  Marianne  is  to  get  us  a 
gardener ;  —  very  necessary  on  account  of  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  the  garden  and  the  plantations  ;  many  fine  trees  are  lost.' 
In  the  coming  Congress  the  jDolitical  builders  were  to  deliberate 
on  similar  repairs  necessary  to  make  Germany  habitable  and 
safe.  Stein  was  to  take  part  in  these  deliberations ;  afterwards 
nothing  would  remain  for  him  but  to  live  as  comfortably  and 
usefully  as  possible  in  the  repaired  building. 

Early  in  this  narrative  we  described  the  fall  of  Germany  and 
the  fall  of  Prussia.  We  have  now  seen  both  countries,  the  larger 
and  the  smaller,  free  themselves  by  a  great  effort  from  the  for- 
eign dominion  which  had  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  their  institutions.  But  to  prevent  the  same  calamity 
from  happening  again  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  except  — 
what  was  certainly  a  considerable  thing  —  to  destroy  the  mili- 
tary monarchy  in  France,  which  had  inflicted  it  upon  them.  It 
remained  to  correct  the  faults  in  their  own  system  which  laid 
them  open  to  French  invasion.  What  these  faults  were  they 
had  at  least  leai-ned  clearly  enough.  The  war  of  1793-1795  had 
shown  that,  the  defence  of  Germany  being  thrown  upon  itself 
by  the  decay  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  Barrier,  the  Germanic  system  was  unequal  to  the  task,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  raising  an  army  directly  for  the  purpose,  and 
being  prevented  by  the  perpetual  jealousy  between  Austria  and 
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Prussia  from  availing  itself  freely  of  the  armies  of  those  Powers, 
The  war  of  1805  had  next  shown  that  the  Middle  and  Small 
States  in  their  defeneelessness  were  irresistibly  tempted  to  side 
with  the  invader,  and  that  with  their  help  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  humble  and  all  but  subjugate  Austria  and  Prussia  themselves. 
In  the  war  of  1806  it  had  been  proved  that  Prussia  Avas  not 
merely  not  available  for  the  defence  of  Germany,  but  that  her 
military  strength  was  less  real  and  substantial  than  had  been 
supposed.     Such  were  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Ileform  had  already  been  applied  to  Prussia.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  new  system  had  been  made  there,  and  with  such 
success,  that  in  the  war  of  1813  the  country  had  laid  a  new 
foundation  of  greatness,  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  surer, 
because  it  was  much  broader,  than  the  old.  It  remained  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  other  evil,  that  is,  either  to  devise  some  system 
by  which  all  the  military  resources  of  Germany  could  be  requi- 
sitioned for  the  purpose  of  national  defence,  or  else  to  make  the 
armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  available  in  a  satisfactory  way 
for  the  defence  of  Germany. 

This  reform  had  not  only  been  proved  to  be  needful  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  period,  but  those  occurrences  had  them- 
selves made  the  need  of  it  far  greater.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  IStli  century  Germany  had  had  the  same  defective 
system,  and  yet  no  evil  had  followed.  This  was  because  France 
had  not  become  aware  of  her  advantage,  and  also  because  as  a 
military  power  she  was  then  in  a  state  of  decline.  Now  on  the 
contrary  she  was  awakened  and  regenerated,  and  had  learnt  how 
much  was  possible.  For  the  moment  indeed  she  had  to  confess 
herself  exhausted,  but  on  the  whole,  she  laid  down  her  arms 
with  the  conviction  that  her  only  mistake  was  to  have  gone  too 
far,  and  that  her  policy  of  conquest  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
itself.  We  ought  particularly  to  note  the  distinction  she  made 
between  one  part  of  her  conquests  and  another.  The  purely 
Napoleonic  acquisitions,  the  desjwtic  Protectorate  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  still  more  the  Westphalian  Kingdom,  and  the 
32d  Military  Division,  these  she  gave  up  as  lost,  and  had  no 
strong  desire  to  recover.  It  was  quite  different  in  respect  to  tlie 
Rhine  frontier.  In  losing  this  she  felt  herself  robbed  not  merely 
because  it  was  what  she  called  a  natural  frontier,  but  because 
she  had  had  the  undisputed  possession  of  it  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  conquests  of   Luncville  were  not  Napoleonic  in  the  proper 
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scnso  of  tlio  \vt)i(U  lliry  wcii"  lli*'  coiuiursts  of  tlic  lu'xolutioii, 
scaliul  l)y  si'ViM'jil  years  of  rontiiHMitiil  jx'acf  Ix'forc  XmjxjIcoh'h 
caiviM'  of  universal  ronqiu'st  lio^aii.  Iln-y  li;iil  liccdiiic  ;i  |);irt  of 
FraiU'f,  llit'V  liad  not  Imcu  scparatctl  a^aiu  rioiii  licr  liy  any 
I'fFort  of  llirir  own  jutpiilations,  nay,  il  liinl  not  even  liccii 
(liouixlit  safe  to  allow  tlu>so  populations  any  sliaio  in  their  own 
lilu'ratioJK  With  nvspci-t  to  these  provinces  then  the  I<'reneh 
had  the  same  sort  of  I'eelin^f  that  tlu'y  have  since  had  uith 
respect  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  a  feelinj^  that  they  had  actjuiied 
a  right  of  property  in  tlieni,  and  lliat  it  was  only  as  an  indem- 
nity, or  as  a  punishment,  and  not  in  the  name  of  justice  that 
they  had  been  requiretl  to  yield  (licni  np.  ilence  the  sottleincnt 
of  1815  contained  the  germ  of  a  new  wai-  hetwcen  France  and 
Germany,  a  war  to  recover  the  lost  Departments  of  the  Left 
Bank.  It  was  tlie  helief  that  this  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breakiuif  out  that  afllicted  Niebuhr  after  the  Revolution  of  I80O, 
and  we  know  now  that  he  was  no  false  prophet,  but  tliat  he 
onl}',  like  so  many  prophets,  antedated  the  occurrences  tliat  he 
foresaw.  Moreover,  if  France  could  not  forget  her  rights  in 
Germany,  a  large  part  of  Germany  had  formed  new  ties  with 
France.  The  habit  of  looking  to  Paris  liad  grown  up,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  Germanic  patriotism  had  met  witli  no  coun- 
teraction. What  in  the  people  w^as  a  passive  habit  was  in  the 
princes  and  officials  an  active  partisanship.  Princes  like  the 
King  of  WUrtemberg,  Ministers  like  Montgelas,  sided  o^Denly 
and  heartily  ^Tith  France  against  Germany,  and  if  the  time 
should  come  wdien  either  France  should  ask  their  help,  or  they 
should  feel  the  pressure  of  Prussia  and  Austria  too  painfully, 
they  would  be  likely  either  to  second,  or  to  provoke,  a  new 
French  invasion  of  Germany.  All  these  dangers  were  new ; 
they  had  been  unknown  before  the  war-time,  and  were  the 
results  of  those  very  occurrences  wdiich  had  revealed  for  the  first 
time  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Germanic  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand  the  danger  from  France,  though  so  real, 
did  not  seem  imminent.  Her  defeat  and  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon were  lessons  impressive  enough  to  keep  her  quiet  for  a  good 
while.  In  like  manner  the  Rhenish  Confederation  had  received 
a  chastisement  which  was  not  exactly  light,  if  below  its  deserts. 
Examples  had  been  made  of  the  King  of  Saxony  and  of  Dal- 
berg,  and  Bavaria  might  feel  that  she  had  escaped  somewhat 
narrowdy.     jNIoreover  Germany  had  securities  for  the  present  in 
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the  continued  existence  and  authority  of  the  Coalition  by  which 
Napoleon  had  been  put  down,  and  in  the  weakness  of  the  French 
Government.  Patriotic  German  statesmen  might  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  securities,  but  scarcely  any  such  statesmen  existed. 
There  were  scarcely  any  public  men  whose  business  it  was  to 
consider  the  interests  of  Germany ;  the  matter  was  weighed 
exclusively  by  those  whose  position  forced  them  to  give  prece- 
dence to  some  other  interest,  that  of  Austria  or  Prussia  or  some 
Middle  State.  A  Metternich,  or  even  a  Hardenberg,  looked 
upon  a  new  French  invasion  of  Germany  as  inconvenient,  less  in 
itself  than  from  the  lowering  of  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  posi- 
tion which  they  had  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  the  for- 
mer at  least,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  greatly  cared  to  wrest 
from  France  her  Rhine  frontier.  As  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
Middle  States,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  regarded  it  as  incon- 
venient at  all. 

Add  to  the  fact  that  the  protection  of  Germany  by  a  new 
constitution  was  no  one's  special  business  the  extreme  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  the 
efforts  of  the  Congress  to  solve  it  as  abortive  as  they  actually 
were.  What  appeared  necessary  was  to  create  an  effective  fed- 
eral authority  to  which  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Middle  States 
should  all  alike  be  prepared  to  submit.  But  how  could  Austria 
or  Prussia,  European  Great  Powers,  complete  in  themselves  and 
well  able  to  stand  alone,  consent  to  forego  any  part  of  their  sov- 
ereignty ?  They  could  hardly  be  asked  to  do  so.  The  Middle 
States  might  indeed  faii'ly  be  asked,  but  were  scarcely  more 
likely  to  consent.  They  hugged  their  sovereignty  as  their  latest 
acquisition,  as  that  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  good  fame. 
Yet  States  can  no  more  form  a  federation  without  sacrificing  part 
of  their  sovereignty  than  individuals  can  form  a  State  while 
they  retain  the  liherum  veto.  Moreover,  an  arrangement  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  itself  was  not  to  be  left,  as  for  instance  the 
similar  problem  of  federation  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  immediately  interested. 
The  settlement  of  Germany  was  part  of  the  settlement  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  Great  Powers,  ignorant  and  careless  of  German 
interests,  had  a  voice  in  it  along  with  the  leading  German  States. 
The  claims  of  Prussia  were  supported  by  Russia,  those  of  Han- 
nover by  England,  and  those  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  by 
France. 

VOL.  II.  21 
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Hut  bt's'ulos  a  new  (MMistilulion  iov  (irnnany,  tlio  C'()n<j;ross 
woiilil  liavo  to  oonsiiliT  aiiotln'r  mu'stioii,  wliicli  (JeriUiiii  }):it riots 
such  as  Stoin  piTocivrd,  ami  all  luay  now  j)c'iTt.'ivc,  to  bo  scarcely 
less  important,  viz.,  the  iiidi'iimitios  to  ho  assigned  to  Prussia.  It 
was  the  more  important  hocausi'  of  the  almost  liopeless  dilliculty 
of  arranging  a  satisfactory  constitution,  if  ( icrniany  couhl  not 
protect  herself  against  France  by  federation,  tiiere  was  no  alter- 
native. Prussia  might  be  made  strong  and  great  enough  to  un- 
diMtake  her  defence.  The  feasibility  of  this  j)lan  made  the 
indemnities  of  Prussia  more  important  than  tho.se  which  might 
be  assigned  to  any  otlier  Power.  It  mattered  comparatively 
little  where  Austria  might  look  for  hers,  although  this  was  not 
then  so  clearly  understood,  for  Austria  being  only  partially  Ger- 
man could  not,  as  Camjio  Formio  ought  to  have  made  evident, 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Germany.  But  if  the 
indemnities  of  Prussia  should  be  large,  and,  what  was  equally 
important,  if  they  should  be  such  as  to  identify  her  interests  still 
more  with  those  of  Germany,  then  a  satisfactory  federal  consti- 
tution might  more  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  prospect 
would  open  of  protecting  Germany  by  constituting  her  gradually 
not  into  a  federal  but  into  a  unitary  State. 

Now  that  the  German  question  has  been  well-nigh  solved,  we 
may  see  that  in  each  stage  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  has 
advanced  it  as  much  as  the  essays  towards  federation  that  have 
been  made.  Frederick's  conquests  went  together  with  the  League 
of  Princes  in  one  age,  and  in  another  the  North  German  Con- 
federation was  preceded  by  the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hannover,  Electoral  Hessen,  Nassau,  and  Frankfurt. 
In  like  manner  the  result  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  Germany 
was  twofold.  It  created  a  new  German  Federation,  and  it  gave 
a  large  territorial  aggrandizement  to  Prussia,  an  aggrandizement 
which,  more  by  good  fortune  than  by  Prussian  forethought,  was 
such  as  to  make  Prussia  more  German  than  before. 

The  Congress  dealt  with  a  vast  variety  of  questions,  but  on 
the  whole  its  great  work  was  the  reconstitution  of  Germany  and 
Prussia ;  this  at  least  was  the  work  which  cost  most  trouble  and 
anxiety,  the  work  which  gives  the  Congress  a  history.  Fortu- 
natelv  also  it  was  the  work  in  which  alone  Stein  took  an  active 
part,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  in  this  nan-ative  to  preserve  silence 
about  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

Stein  passed  the  summer  between  his  home  at  Nassau  and 
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Frankfurt.  He  was  occupied  chiefly  in  preparing  for  the  labors 
of  the  Congress.  With  Hardenberg,  who  also  came  to  Frank- 
furt, he  ehiborated  a  scheme  of  a  German  Constitution  which 
we  shall  soon  have  to  examine,  and  he  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  the  approaching  changes,  partly  as  usual  through  the  pen  of 
Arndt,  who  wrote  at  this  time  a  pamphlet,  '  On  Government  by 
Estates,'  partly  through  the  well-known  publicist  Joseph  Gorres, 
at  this  time  editor  of  the  Rhenish  Mercury,  which  appeared  at 
Coblenz.  He  was  also  attentively  watching  Saxony  and  its 
Governor-General,  Prince  Repnin,  for  whose  proceedings  he  was 
still  responsible  as  Chief  of  the  Central  Department.  At  this 
moment  Saxony  was  the  most  impoi'tant  part  of  Germany,  both 
as  the  country  where  Prussia  hoped  to  find  her  indemnity,  and 
as  the  State  in  which  the  doctrine  of  legitimism  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Napoleonic  Sovereignty  were  to  be  tested.  In  these 
critical  months  its  population  was  naturally  divided  into  parties, 
some  pressing  for  the  King's  restoration,  some  urging  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  cff  Weimar,  some  favoring  annexation  to  Prussia. 
Stein,  as  we  know,  had  from  the  beginning  favored  this  latter 
plan,  and  he  was  now  only  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  period 
of  suspense.     On  June  21st  he  writes  to  Hardenberg  :  — 

Enclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  send  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  a  report  of 
Prince  Repnin  on  an  attempt  made  by  several  respectable  members  of  the 
Saxon  Estates  to  procure  the  King's  restoration  through  a  deputation  to  be 
sent  to  the  headquarters.  He  has  rejected  the  proposal  and  taken  various 
measures  to  check  the  agitation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  movement 
has  been  caused  by  foreign  influence,  that  those  who  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  December,  1813,  and  who  afterwards  wished  to  set  up  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, now  after  the  failure  of  the  latter  scheme  recur  to  the  former.  Only 
one  way  is  left  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  not  to  be  foreseen,  namely,  a  public  decision  of  the  fate  of  Saxony 
by  which  all  hope  of  a  return  to  the  old  regime  will  be  quashed.  The  delay 
is  exceedingly  mischievous;  the  Saxons,  always  fickle,  vain,  and  frivolous, 
waver  backwards  and  forwards  between  various  opinions,  expectations,  anxi- 
eties and  influences  from  without,  grow  more  and  more  skilled  in  intrigues 
and  cabals,  and  wean  themselves  more  and  more  from  all  respect  for  a  legal 
Government  and  from  the  habit  of  obedience. 

Arndt's  reminiscences  of  these  months  are  vivid. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  carriage  on  a  drive  from  Frankfurt  to  Mainz,  when 
he,  travelling  post,  met  me  near  Hochst,  and  made  as  if  he  would  drive  by. 
I  recognized  him  at  once;  General  Boyen  was  sitting  with  him  in  the  car- 
riage; he  I'ecognized  me,  and  called  out,  'Right  about!  Quick  march! 
Back  with  me  to  Frankfurt ! '  I  obeyed,  and  very  soon  sat  at  dinner  with  him 
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ami  Hi>yen  aiul  tlio  gallant  IJonorul  Kloist-NollfinlDrf  at  tlio  lldiiiun  Emperor, 
lie  onU'roil  tho  Wst  Klfor  wine,  and  we  drank  and  clinked  our  glasses.  AH 
the  wliile  lie  stayed  there  he  \va.s  unusually  bright  and  cheerful,  and  —  in  his 
way  —  giMitle  t<Ki.  Kven  if  much  had  not  turned  o\it  to  his  wisii,  still  ho 
could  feel  almost  like  a  victorio\is  Triumpliator;  licsides,  Iw  had  iiad  the 
Inippiuess  of  setjing  for  some  days  again  his  old  Nassau  with  iiis  own  wife 
and  children. 

Then  come  one  or  two  lidlo  anecdotes  :  — 

Stein  had  grown  to  he  a  great  (lerman  eelehrity.  People  sought  him, 
invited  and  uninvited,  and  soinitimes  wimo  found  assembled  in  the  evening 
round  his  tea-table.  Thi.-?  tea-table  stood  usually  in  a  pleasant  garden  on 
the  way  to  Hornheim,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence  for  the  summer. 
Here  appe,ared.  among  others,  the  Crown  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  (after- 
wards the  celebrated  art-patron),  inllamed  like  Steiu  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  for  a  new  free  Germany,  and  at  home  a  declared  opponent  of  his  father's 
l^Iinister,  Count  Jlontgelas.  The  Prince,  so  devoted  to  the  German  Fatlier- 
land,  and  so  friendly  and  amiable,  would  sometimes  take  me  by  the  arm  and 
move  quickly  with  me  through  the  garden-walks.  The  young  man  being 
very  deaf,  his  words  would  sound  audibly  beyond  the  garden-hedge,  and 
mine  too,  perhaps,  for  that  matter,  for  I  am  no  whisperer  or  soft-speaker. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  people,  wlio  besides  were  'eager  to  see  the 
famous  Stein  and  a  Crown  Prince,  would  form  groups  and  stand  still  on  the 
promenade  by  the  garden;  till  Stein  called  out,  'This  way,  Your  Royal 
Highness,  come  and  cool  your  enthusiasm  with  a  cup  of  tea.  You  speak  so 
loud  that  the  people  stand  still  and  fancy  I  hold  a  Jacobin  Club  here.' 

The  point  of  tliis  remark,  as  appears  more  clearly  in  another 
version  of  the  anecdote  which  Arndt  gave  to  Pertz,  is  that  the 
Prince's  conversation  was  apt  to  consist  of  furious  attacks  upon 
his  father's  Government. 

Schlosser,  now  at  Heidelberg  (the  celebrated  historian),  then  a  teacher  iu 
the  Frankfurt  gj'mnasium,  visited  the  Minister  one  day.  Stein.  '  Well,  my 
dear  Schlosser,  how  goes  it  among  your  Frisians  in  the  Jever  country  ?  ' 
Schlosser.  '  Badly  enough,  your  Excellency,  as  everywhere  else  in  Ger- 
many, but  still  a  good  deal  better  than  elsewhere ;  we  have  only  free  peasants 
with  us  and  not  a  single  nobleman.'  Steix  (laughing  heartily).  '  Ah!  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  peasants  have  murdered  them  all  or  driven  them  all 
away.     But  we  two  do  not  murder  each  other. ' 

A  Count  Walbot-Bassenheim  introduced  himself  with  a  solemn  recital  of 
all  his  titles,  beginning  with  Superior  Seneschal  of  the  Imperial  Liberty  of 
Friedberg;  Stein  pushes  a  chair  towards  him  in  a  great  hurry,  saying,  '  Pray 
sit  down,  Count;  I  have  not  chairs  enough  for  all  the  great  people  you  intro- 
duce to  me.' 

To  Stein,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  German  cause  was  so 
sacred  that  he  applied  to  it  the  apostolic  maxim,  '  If  there  come 
anv  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.'     One  day  when  he  had 
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dined  at  the  banker's  Metzler,  as  they  sat  at  coffee,  Marshal 
Wrede  was  announced.  Stein  jumps  up  and  calls  for  his  car- 
riage ;  Metzler  remonstrates,  but  in  vain.  '  I  will  not  sit  in  the 
same  room  with  the  cursed  robber,'  cries  Stein,  rushing  out. 
According  to  Arndt  the  word  '  robber '  was  meant  literally. 
Wrede,  when  quartered  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  castle  of 
Oels,  had,  in  imitation  of  some  of  Napoleon's  Marshals,  packed 
up  and  carried  off  all  the  plate,  and  Stein,  as  Chief  of  the  Central 
Department,  had  had  the  pleasure  of  making  him  pay  the  value. 
And  now  Arndt  takes  us  to  visit  the  Minister  at  Nassau. 

There  he  was  extremely  cheerful  and  merry,  and  went  about  over  hill  and 
dale  with  me  and  his  two  daughters,  of  whom  Henriette  was  already  grown 
up  (she  was  just  eighteen)  and  Therese  a  little  wilful  slip  of  a  girl  (she  was 
eleven).  The  pretty  wilful  little  Therese,  who  was  always  for  making  jumps, 
and  who  delighted  her  father  heartily  by  her  innocent  wildness,  I  had  often 
to  carry  in  my  arms  over  little  brooks  and  ditches,  and  once  it  happened  that 
she  tried  to  show  what  she  could  do  on  her  own  feet,  and  much  to  jaapa's 
amusement  left  a  little  shoe  sticking  in  the  mud.  .  .  .  Here  too  was  Stein's 
sister  Marianne,  a  true  counterpart  of  her  brother,  but  in  duodecimo.  Only 
she  was  a  woman,  in  everything  more  considerate  and  gentle;  the  same 
brevity  and  rapidity  in  speech,  the  same  unconscious  smiting  wit;  her  figure 
small,  and  that  too  shortened  and  shrunk,  the  head  already  sprinkled  with 
the  snow  of  age,  but  out  of  it  looked  a  grand  pair  of  flashing  eyes.  She  was 
a  learned  Deaness  who  might  well  have  played  the  schoolmistress  to  her  girls, 
and  instituted  an  Examinatorium  and  a  Disputatorium  on  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Germany.  She  knew  the  old  German  Rules  and  Constitutions  not 
merely  with  exactness,  but  cai-ried  them  living  in  her  heart.  She  was  nearly 
ten  years  older  tlian  her  brother '  and  had  ruled  house  and  land  with  her 
mother  when  he  was  still  a  wild  boy,  and  had  helped,  as  he  used  to  say,  to 
educate  him  and  to  tame  his  fiery  spirit.  He  regarded  her  with  a  sort  of 
reverence,  and  I  heard  him  once  say  when  he  complained  of  his  own  heat  and 
irritability  —  made  a  sort  of  attack  upon  himself  — '  But  for  my  ijious  mother 
and  my  equally  pious  and  good  sister  Marianne,  a  very  complete  villain 
might  have  been  made  out  of  me.'  It  was  his  way  to  speak  thus  in  super- 
latives. 

Among  th^  born  subjects  of  the  House  of  Stein  there  was 
naturally  much  exultation  when  their  Knight  returned  con- 
queror, as  they  thought,  of  his  malignant  enemy  the  world-con- 
queror Napoleon.  One  day  when  he  entertained  some  Russian 
guests  the  party  strolled  out  in  the  evening  to  look  at  the  Burg 
Stein.  There  at  the  limit  which  divided  the  lands  of  Stein  from 
those  of  Nassau  they  found  an  extraordinary  construction  —  a 

1  She  was  only  five  years  older  according  to  Stein's  letter  to  Arudt  of  Nov.  6th, 
1830.     See  Pertz,  vi.  p.  1021. 
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representation  of  scono.s  from  tlio  war,  tlio  conllagration  of  Mos- 
cow, the  FrtMU'li  in  llii^lit,  tlio  l)attle  of  Li'ii)zig  —  executotl  in 
rock-work,  with  SteiiT-s  n:iin(>  and  coat  of  arms,  as  if  all  tho 
achievements  were  his.  It  was  tho  fancy  <>1  an  old  mason  of 
Nas.sau,  who  had  been  a  playmate  of  Stein's  boyhood.  Naturally 
Stein  was  annoyed,  lie  «:ot  in  a  rajre  and  vowed  that  the  mas- 
terpicce  must  he  instantly  taken  away.  Miirianiic  was  deeply 
concerned  for  the  j)oor  ma.^on,  l)e<^<^ed  Arndt  to  inttucetle,  and 
the  guests  combining  their  inlluence  procured  a  reversal  of  the 
hard  sentence  from  Stein,  who  went  away  muttering  that  '  ])eo- 
ple  would  think  he  was  in  his  dotage  and  fancied  himself  to  have 
conquered  tlie  world.' 

In  tlie  middle  of  Jul\'  Stein  had  visited  the  Czar  at  Bruch.sal, 
where  Alexander  rejoined  his  family  after  his  visit  to  London, 
and  had  received  his  commands  to  go  to  Vienna  for  the  Con- 
gress. He  was  to  retain  his  old  position  of  nnofficial  adviser  to 
the  Czar,  especially  on  German  affairs,  and  to  exert  whatever 
influence  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  his  character 
might  procure  for  him,  without  a  vote  and  without  the  power  of 
any  State  to  back  him.  He  left  Frankfurt  on  September  8th, 
and  reached  Vienna  on  the  15th,  where  he  remained  through 
almost  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Congress,  occupying  a  large 
and  splendidly  furnished,  but  excessively  gloomy,  house. 

He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  voice  heard,  glad  perhaps  to  do 
so  before  the  French  Embassy  should  have  arrived.  On  the 
17th  he  laid  before  the  Russian  Cabinet  a  paper  on  the  best 
method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Congress,  in  which  he 
strongly  urged  the  desirableness  of  allowing  the  Germans  to 
arrange  their  internal  constitution  without  foreign,  especially 
"without  French,  interference. 

The  atfairs  of  Germany  (he  writes)  demand  the  most  mature  and  exact 
consideration  on  account  of  the  inti-icacy  both  of  its  internal  and  its  foreign 
relations.  The  scheme  of  a  Federal  Constitution  for  the  -vphole  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  must  be  adopted  with  exact  know  ledge  of  the  rights 
of  the  Princes  and  their  subjects,  since  it  is  to  secure  the  political  existence 
of  both  alike.  When  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  are  settled,  the 
individuals  interested  may  be  heard,  their  objections  discussed,  and  they  will 
be  bound  afterwards  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  interference  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany  must  be 
prevented  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  history  of  five  centuries  proves 
it  —  her  policy  has  had  no  other  object  than  to  create  division  and  foment 
agitation,  and  unfortunately  it  has  found  only  too  ductile  material  in  the 
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selfishness  and  perfidiousness  of  the  princely  Cabinets  of  Germany.  The 
bondage  to  which  they  reduced  themselves,  the  sufferings  they  brought  on 
the  Fatherland,  have  not  yet  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty;  they  are 
much  more  concerned  to  maintain  tlieir  illegally  acquired  sovereignty  and 
to  obtain  a  territorial  aggrandizement  than  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  whose  chiefs  they  consider  themselves  to  be ;  and 
they  continue  to  resort  to  every  means  of  attaining  their  contemptible  object. 

Russia  has  already  announced  in  the  Proclamation  of  Kalisch,  April  25th, 
the  course  she  intends  to  take  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany ;  she  will 
commit  the  decision  of  them  to  the  German  Powers,  and  will  merely  furnish 
a  guarantee  and  a  protection  against  oppression.  AVhile  she  publicly  adopts 
this  principle  as  her  guide  she  will  obviate  the  immediate  encroachment  of 
France  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  influence  which  gratitude  and  admiration  procure  for  the  great  and 
august  Prince  who  rules  her. 

If  this  mode  o:^  action  is  adopted  the  decision  of  the  constitutional  and 
territorial  questions  will  be  committed  to  Hannover,  Prussia  and  Austria; 
the  result  would  be  brought  in  the  last  resort  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Allied 
Courts,  that  they  may  estimate  it  according  to  the  principles  of  the  European 
Balance;  and  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  the  direct  interference  of 
France  will  be  prevented. 

This  paper  shows  that  Stein  clearly  foresaw  the  danger  which 
immediately  threatened  Germany.  He  saw  that  France  had  not 
fallen  with  Napoleon,  but  was  likely  even  to  recover  political 
influence  by  his  fall,  retaining  as  she  did  the  enormous  prestige 
which  he  had  given  her,  retaining  also  the  secret  adhesion  of  the 
Rhenish  Princes,  and  at  the  same  time  disarming  the  hostility  of 
Europe,  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  divide  the  Great  Powers 
and  procure  influential  alliances  by  the  consequences  of  his  abdi- 
cation. Stein's  advice  was  partially  adopted.  In  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  September  22nd  —  for  the  Conference  had  not  yet 
formally  commenced  —  it  was  resolved  b}^  the  representatives  of 
the  four  Powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and  England,  that 
German  affairs  should  be  separated  from  European,  and  that  a 
German  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  them.  But 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  they  departed  in  a  very 
significant  manner  from  Stein's  proposal.  In  his  view  every 
thing  depended  on  shutting  out  the  representatives  of  the  Napo- 
leonic sovereignty,  and  on  putting  Prussia  in  a  condition  to  hold 
her  own  against  Austria.  By  proposing  that  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Hannover  only,  he  had,  as  it  were,  put  forward  England,  or 
England-Hannover,  as  a  kind  of  umpire  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.     Even  this  scheme  would  jDrobably  give  Austria  the 
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n(lv:uiln<»e,  for  tlio  Ilannovoriaii  politicians  were  jealous  of 
Prussia,  ami  the  Kni^lisli  wore  Austiian  in  ft'dinj;,  but  at  least 
Fivnrli  iulluenco  uouKl  Ix*  clTecfually  shut  out.  It  was  now 
ri'solvetl  that  the  C'oiuiuittrc  sliouM  consist  of  the.  i('i)rosi'nta- 
lives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Pavaria,  Ilannovor  aiul  Wiirtcmbcr^ ; 
in  otlior  wonls,  that  two  votes  out  of  live  sliouUl  be  given  to  the 
Khenish  (\uife»leration. 

The  French  I'^nibassy  arrived  two  days  after,  and  the  real 
battle  of  the  Congress  soon  began.  'J'he  adroitness  ot"  Talley- 
rand's diplouKU'y  has  been  nnich  admired,  but  he  li:id  a  very 
good  hand,  antl  it  was  not  surprising  that  having  watchcil  from 
the  ver^-  beginning  the  history  of  the  lihenish  Confederation, 
liaving  assimilated  and  partly  even  invented  the  Germanic  policy 
of  Napoleon,  he  should  instinctively  understand  all  the  advan- 
tages of  liis  situation.  Talleyrand  made  the  conquered  Power 
for  a  moment  the  Arbiter  of  tlie  Congress ;  but  if  it  has  sur- 
prised us  all  along  that  Napoleon  should  not  have  been  able  to 
divide  a  Coalition  which  seemed  so  loosely  united,  Ave  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  surprised  that  Talleyrand  should.  We  have 
seen  that  the  firm  agreement  of  Alexander  and  the  Prussian 
war-party  had  formed  during  the  war  a  solid  nucleus.  To  this 
was  added  Frederick  William's  personal  feeling  for  the  Czar, 
which  was  now  greatly  heightened  by  gratitude.  But  we  have 
seen  also  the  same  Czar  conniving  at  Austria's  successful  intrigue 
with  the  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  England  had 
wavered  a  good  deal,  but  had  inclined  on  the  whole  towards 
Austria.  So  much  division  there  had  been  in  the  Coalition, 
even  while  a  common  danger  might  have  held  them  most  firmly 
together.  And  now  this  common  danger  existed  no  longer,  and 
to  the  four  Powers  which  had  conducted  the  war  there  w^ere 
added  at  Vienna  the  party  of  the  Napoleonic  sovereignty,  unwill- 
ing allies  of  the  eleventh  hour,  and  the  conquered  Power  itself, 
France.  It  was  not  in  itself  any  proof  of  astonishing  skill  that 
France  should  almost  destroy  an  equilibrium  so  unstable. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  that  she  should  pursue  her  habit- 
ual policy  and  lean  on  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  Except 
through  that  she  could  have  no  title  to  interfere  in  Germany, 
but  an  opportunity  offered  of  coming  forward  once  more  as  its 
chamj)ion.  Once  more  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  and 
the  necessities  of  the  small  States  were  used  by  France  to  break 
up  and  enfeeble  Germany. 
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It  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  that  Prussia  was  to  be 
reinstated  in  a  territory  approximately  equal  to  that  which  she 
had  possessed  before  the  war  of  1806.  The  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  this  was  very  different  from  the  territory  possessed  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  reign  of  Frederick  William  II. 
through  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  earlier  years  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.  through  the  internal  revolution  in  the 
Empire,  had  brought  vast  aggrandizements  to  Prussia.  Part 
of  the  territory  lost  at  Tilsit,  for  example  that  which  had  gone 
to  make  the  Napoleonic  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  Duchy  of 
Berg,  could  easily  be  restored.  But  there  lay  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  restoring  the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  a  part  of  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands,  not  of  Princes  who  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  Napoleon,  but  of  old  German  princely  houses  which 
could  not  so  easily  be  displaced.  The  district  of  Cottbus  had 
gone  to  Saxony,  and  those  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Ans- 
bach  in  which,  as  we  remember,  Hardenberg  had  begun  his 
career  as  a  Prussian  official,  had  passed  to  Bavaria.  The  latter 
territories,  at  any  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  which  Aus- 
tria had  granted  to  Bavaria  in  the  Treaty  of  Ried,  it  was  now 
impossible  to  recover.  The  second  difficulty  was  still  more  seri- 
ous. How  could  Prussia  get  back  her  Polish  possessions  ?  Let 
the  reader  consult  the  map  and  note  how  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  old  Polish  republic  Prussia's  acquisitions  of  New  East  Prus- 
sia and  South  Prussia  had  extended.  Before  the  Treaty  of  Til- 
sit Warsaw  itself  had  been  for  near  ten  years  a  Prussian  town. 

A  secret  had  gradually  come  to  light,  similar  to  that  which 
we  remember  to  have  surprised  the  workl  after  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,  when  France  claimed  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  reward  of 
her  services  to  Italy.  Russia  hitherto  had  appeared  to  wage  war 
without  any  personal  object,  and  to  be  actuated  either  by  a  dis- 
interested desire  to  liberate  Europe  or  else  by  revenge ;  for  few 
perceived  that  her  advance  into  Germany  in  1813  had  saved 
her  from  losing  again  all  the  advantage  over  Napoleon  which  she 
had  won  in  1812.  It  was  now  discovered  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  go  without  a  substantial  reward.  Alexander  had  a  scheme 
curiously  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  phase  of 
Liberalism  which  he  represented,  a  scheme  in  the  style  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  it  was  verging  towards  Napoleonism 
but  had  not  yet  quite  lost  its  sincerity.  It  might  be  ridiculed 
as  simple  spoliation  varnished  over  with  a  profession  of  extraor- 
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dinarv  virtiio  and  si'lf-sacrilicc,  and  v»*t  the  profession  \vas  after 
all  not  }>un'ly  hy|>oi.'ritiral.  He  called  it  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land, a  solemn  atonement  foi-  the  <j;reat  erime  of  tho  l^npress 
Catharine;  and  \et  wluii  it  was  examined  it  tinned  out  to  he  a 
plan  for  j^etting  possession  of  those  parts  of  the  Polish  territory 
which  Catharine  had  heiMi  oltli<j;ed  to  leave  to  lier  accomplices 
in  the  partition,  as  if  lier  crime  had  consisted  not  in  plnnderinj^ 
INdand  hut  in  allow  in<]j  others  to  share  in  tiie  booty.  On  the 
other  hand  the  frairments  of  Poland  thus  reunited  were  not  to 
be  annexed  to  Russia  nor  governed  by  Russians,  though  the 
Kmj)eror  was  to  take  the  title  of  l'oli.>^li  King,  aiitl  moreover 
Poland  was  to  have  a  Parliament.  This  at  least  was  not  Napo- 
leonic ;  and  when  we  consider  how^  dangerous  it  might  seem  to 
set  up  a  Parliament  in  Poland,  when  not  only  Russia  but  Aus- 
tria and  even  Prussia  had  no  Parliament,  and  yet  that  Alex- 
ander, in  spite  of  all  opposition,  carried  his  plan  through,  Ave 
see  that  his  profession  of  love  for  liberty  was  not  merely  hollow. 
But  meanwhile,  if  the  greater  part  of  New  East  Prussia  and 
Sonth  Prussia  were  wanted  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  indemnities  for  Prussia  elsewhere. 

Thus  then  arose  the  question  of  the  Congress.  Both  Alex- 
ander and  Stein  had  long  before  suggested  a  solution.  It  was 
to  give  Saxony  to  Prussia.  In  itself  this  annexation  would  pre- 
cisely meet  the  object  in  view,  for  Saxony  Avas  both  contiguous 
to  Prussia  and  it  was  Protestant.  Since  the  first  suggestion 
was  made,  circumstances  had  favored  the  plan  so  much  that  the 
Prussian  politicians  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  made  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  adopted.  At  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of 
Kalisch  was  concluded,  the  Saxon  Government  had  still  a  way 
of  escape.  Had  Thielemann  played  the  part  of  Yorck,  and 
Frederick  Augustus  followed  the  example  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, had  Saxony  joined  the  Coalition,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible not  to  forgive  the  crimes  of  which  that  Government 
had  been  guilty  since  1807.  But  Senfft's  finesse  and  the  King's 
superstitious  reverence  for  Napoleon  had  played  into  the  hands 
of  Prussia.  Saxony  had  not  only  gone  with  the  other  States  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  but  she  had  been  so  conspicuous 
above  all  others  in  treason  against  Germany,  that  if  an  exam- 
ple was  to  be  made  and  the  Rheni.sh  Confederation  judicially 
branded,  the  Saxon  King  was  beyond  comparison  the  fittest 
victim.     With  him,  too,  no  engagements  had  been  made;  his 
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territory  had  been  conquered,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner.  It 
seemed  as  if  fortune  had  worked  zealously  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties out  of  Prussia's  way. 

And  at  first  it  was  not  so  much  the  proposed  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia  as  that  of  Russia  which  aroused  jealousy.  To  the 
Great  Powers  it  seemed  as  if  Alexander  aspired  to  succeed  to 
Napoleon's  position,  the  more  so  as  his  proposal  had  that  dash 
of  impudent  hyisocrisy  which  seemed  borrowed  from  Napoleon. 
His  scheme  of  a  Parliament  found  no  favor  even  with  his  own 
Ministers,  and  must  have  seemed  to  the  neighboring  sovereigns 
like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  begin  a  new  French  Revolution  in 
the  East  of  Europe.  Let  us  hasten  to  inquire  Avhat  Stein's  views 
were. 

On  October  6tli  he  laid  the  following  paper  before  Alex- 
ander :  — 

His  Imperial  Majesty  desires 

(1)  A  frontier  in  Poland  on  the  side  of  Austria  and  Prussia  -which  is 
threatening  to  those  Powers. 

(2)  The  consent  of  his  allies  to  a  constitution  for  Poland. 

The  frontier  from  Thorn  by  Kalisch  to  Krakau  is  threatening  to  Austria 
and  Prussia ;  moreover,  on  the  side  of  the  latter  in  East  and  West  Prussia  it 
is  a  line  with  salient  angles  so  strange  and  irregular  that  even  in  peace  it 
would  interfere  with  every  administrative  measure. 

An  administration  which  would  constitute  all  Russian  Poland  into  apolit- 
ical whole  under  the  name  of  a  Kingdom,  divide  it  from  Russia,  and  alter 
it  into  a  State  united  with  that  Empire,  would  destroy  the  internal  unity  of 
the  Government,  impede  its  course,  foster  among  the  Russian  Poles  a  desire 
to  restore  their  independence,  and  in  those  Poles  who  will  be  left  to  the 
other  Powers,  a  germ  of  fermentation  and  tendency  to  separation. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  would  involve  elements  of  discord  between 
despotic  Russia  and  constitutional  Poland ;  the  former  will  have  a  motive  for 
jealousy  in  the  distinction;  it  will  be  always  ready  to  turn  the  union  into 
incorporation;  the  latter  will  be  restless  about  the  maintenance  of  its  rights, 
and  its  restlessness  will  take  the  lawless  and  revolutionary  stamp  of  the 
nation,  and  the  union  will  be  followed  either  by  separation  or  subjugation, 
which  changes  however  will  only  be  brought  about  thi-ough  new  convulsions. 

Accordingly  such  a  state  of  things  is  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of 
Europe,  which  needs  peace,  to  the  magnanimous  and  benevolent  views  of 
the  Emperor,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  the  engagements  which  he  has  taken 
to  his  Allies. 

This  Prince  has  but  one  object  in  the  plan  he  has  adoi:>ted,  namely,  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  Poles  and  atone  for  the  political  injustice  com- 
mitted against  them  by  his  ancestors ;  his  motives  are  pure  and  noble,  all 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  that  violent  act  should  help  to  mitigate  its  per- 
nicious consequences ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  come  to  an  understand- 
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inij  about  tho  olioiiv  oi  im>iius,  ami  to  avoid  tlu'  claiii,'t'r,  while  wo  .strive  to 
return  to  tho  prinoipK'.s  of  ju.stice  for  Iho  lu'iielit  of  the  PoUvs,  of  departing 
from  them  in  equally  iniiK)rtiint  jwints  of  jHtlicy  antl  morality. 

Let  the  Russian  Tules  reeeive  pulilie  institutions  which  may  secure  them 
an  iiulejHMulint  share  in  the  administration,  ensnre  them  aj;ainst  opinession 
and  wivng  measures,  foster  public  spirit  and  give  einploynuMit  t«  their 
activity.  The  establishment  of  pntvincial  administrations  or  jirovincial 
Kstatos  in  the  Polish  provinces  will  secure  to  the  Poles  free<lom  of  the  ]>er- 
6on  and  of  proiH'rty,  interest  in  the  internal  admir.istration,  a  means  of 
developing  their  moral  and  intellectual  capacities.  If  tiny  do  not  at  this 
moment  obtain  the  a<lvantai;es  of  a  general  constituticui  tlu'V  nnist  make  tlii.s 
sacritice  to  the  great  interests  of  Europe,  aiul  to  the  gratitude  they  owe  to 
the  allies  who  have  broken  the  chains  in  which  Napoh'on  held  them;  they 
must  make  this  atonement  for  the  culpable  share  they  have  had  in  their  own 
misfortunes  througli  three  centuries  of  lawlessness  and  tlie  coriui>lion  of 
their  noblesse,  wiiich  liave  been  the  causes  of  their  political  death.  One  of 
their  gi-eatest  kings,  Stephan  Batori,  said  to  them  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury, '  Poles,  you  owe  your  preservation  not  to  laws,  for  you  know  them  not, 
nor  to  Government,  for  you  respect  it  not;  you  owe  it  to  nothing  but  chance  I ' 
This  chance,  or  call  it  this  Providence,  they  have  wearied  out,  and  so  have 
passed  under  the  yoke. 

This  paper  gives  us  a  high  notion  of  the  independence  which 
Stein  preserved  in  his  relations  with  the  Emperor ;  it  goes  so  far 
as  to  hint  that  his  favorite  plan  involves  a  breach  of  faith.  His 
views  were  explained  further  in  a  personal  conference  which  he 
had  with  Alexander  on  October  19th.  Alexander  said  to  him, 
'  You  wrote  to  me  about  Poland ;  what  makes  you  who  display 
such  a  liberal  way  of  thinking  on  all  occasions  make  proposals 
of  such  a  different  kind  on  this  subject?'  Stein's  reply  is  re- 
ported as  follows :  '  Sire,  I  considered  that  the  ap^ilication  of  the 
principles  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  I  fear  that  you  will  find  in  this  Poland  nothing 
but  a  source  of  annoyance  and  inconvenience ;  it  wants  a  Third 
Estate,  which  in  all  civilized  countries  is  the  guardian  of  the 
intelligence,  morality,  and  wealth  of  the  people;  in  Poland  the 
Third  Estate  consists  exclusively  of  an  ignorant  and  ungoverna- 
ble lower  noblesse  and  of  Jews ;  it  is  just  the  same  want  of  a 
Third  Estate  which  checks  you  in  your  constitutional  plans  for 
Russia.'  To  this  Alexander  replied,  '  True,  and  yet  things  went 
on  very  well  in  the  Duchy  of  WarsaAv.'  '  Very  imperfectly,' 
replied  Stein,  '  and  then  Napoleon  kept  a  tight  hold  on  them  and 
forced  them  to  move  in  a  given  track.'  '  I  shall  know  how  to 
hold  them  in  check,'  said  Alexander ;  '  and  besides,  I  have  not 
yet  made  any  announcement  about  the  way  in  which  I  mean  to 
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carry  out  my  plan  of  giving  institutions  to  this  people,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  preserve  its  nationality.' 

A  conversation  in  which  Alexander  plainly  betrays  how  much 
he  had  been  struck  by  Napoleon's  methods,  and  how  he  had  it 
in  view  to  imitate  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  German  affairs  did  not  seem  likely  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  settlement  at  the  Congress.  Neither  a 
satisfactory  Federal  Constitution  nor  a  satisfactory  reconstruc- 
tion of  Prussia  could  be  reached  except  through  immense  diffi- 
culties. How  create  an  efficient  Federation  when  Bavaria  had 
already  received  an  assurance  that  her  sovereignty  should  be 
preserved  intact,  and  when  Metternich  had  declared  his  opinion 
that  no  Federation  but  only  a  system  of  alliances  was  wanted  ? 
How  reconstruct  Prussia  when  the  Czar  would  not  give  back  her 
Polish  possessions,  and  yet  Saxony  could  not  be  annexed  without 
raising  the  most  delicate  questions,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
Austria,  Prussia's  watchful  rival,  and  of  France,  long  accus- 
tomed to  find  her  advantage  in  the  disunion  of  Germany  ? 
But  the  two  difficulties  were  different  in  kind.  The  creation  of 
the  Constitution  was  hindered  by  a  dull,  passive  resistance, 
which  took  all  life  and  reality  out  of  the  project ;  but  the  claims 
of  Prussia  excited  bitter  animosities  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  burst  out  in  a  new  European  war.  The  plot  of  the 
drama,  so  to  speak,  turns  on  the  Prussian  claims.  Accordingly, 
the  general  course  of  the  history  of  the  Congress  is  as  follows. 
During  the  month  of  October  and  the  first  part  of  November 
the  two  questions  are  discussed  together.  The  German  Com- 
mittee holds  its  meetings,  and  at  the  same  time  dii^lomatic  notes 
on  the  subjects  of  Saxony  and  Poland  pass  and  repass.  At  this 
time  it  is  not  the  Prussian  but  the  Russian  claims  that  excite 
opposition.  A  change  takes  place  after  November  6th,  when 
Alexander,  by  a  personal  appeal  to  Frederick  William,  disarms 
the  opposition  of  Prussia,  and  procures  her  support.  The  dis- 
pute now  shifts  its  ground  and  begins  to  centre  in  the  Prussian 
claim  to  Saxony.  In  this  stage  it  becomes  much  more  threaten- 
ing, and  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  diplomatists  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  German  Committee  ceases  to  hold  its  sittings. 
The  rest  of  November,  December,  January,  and  part  of  Febru- 
ary are  occupied  with  the  Saxon  controversy,  the  agitation 
reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  conclusion  on  January  3rd  of  a 
secret  Treaty  between  Austria,  England,  and  France  against  the 
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AUit's  t»f  Kalisch,  l)ut  j^vadually  sultsidinLj  aflcrwanls  ami  at  last 
(lisappcariiiLT  in  a  cninproinis*',  Tlu'ii  follows  the  n'dirn  of 
NaptiK'ou,  who  laiuls  in  l-'iam-o  on  Mart-li  1st.  March  ami  April 
are  necessarily  oecupietl  chirlly  with  the  revival  of  the  Coalition 
ami  with  arraiiLji'ments  for  (Ik^  apprnachini^  eanipaij^n.  May 
l>rinL,'s  lip  aLTain  the  ipiestitui  of  llic  (Jcniian  Constitution,  which 
is  settleil  in  u  series  of  conferences  occu])Ying  the  last  days  of 
the  month,  in  the  midst  of  which  Stein  leaves  Vienna.  The 
lirst  half  of  June  sees  the  windiiiLT  up  of  the  Conjjjress,  all  its 
resolutions  being  collected  into  a  Closing  Act,  which  is  signed 
on  June  0th. 

Of  these  successive  phases  the  first,  that  which  occupies  the 
month  of  October,  is  altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal.  From 
the  beginning  of  1813  up  to  this  time,  and  again  from  November 
onwards,  the  close  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  Russia,  and,  symboliz- 
ing it,  the  firm  loyalty  of  Stein  to  Alexander,  subsist  as  the  firm 
basis  of  European  policy.  Austria  stands  throughout  on  the 
other  side,  jealous  of  this  alliance  and  secretly  tempting  Alex- 
ander, not  without  some  success,  to  betray  it.  England  inclines 
to  Austria,  but  without  decision  or  clear  purpose,  and  France 
now  joins  the  same  side  in  order  to  make  mischief.  But  during 
this  sincjle  month  Prussia's  adhesion  to  Russia  is  shaken.  Alex- 
ander's  designs  upon  Poland  had  just  transpired,  and  his  coquet- 
ting with  France  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  estranged 
the  minds  of  the  Prussian  jjoliticians.  Stein  who,  considering 
his  combative  disposition,  has  hitherto  lived  in  wonderful  har- 
mony with  Alexander,  now  remonstrates  firmly  with  him,  and, 
as  Alexander  himself  complained,  '  sides  W'ith  his  enemies.'  A 
new  combination  is  now  formed.  Prussia  joins  Austria  against 
Russia,  and  cherishes  a  vague  hope  of  obtaining  her  own  prize, 
that  is  Saxony,  not  by  the  help  of  Russia  but  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  other  Powers  as  a  reward  for  resistance  to  Russia's  en- 
croachments. 

Did  Hardenberg  and  Humboldt  give  themselves  at  this  time 
a  clear  account  of  what  they  wanted?  At  any  rate  they  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  conception  of  the  opposition  which  awaited 
their  designs  upon  Saxony.  It  is  true  that  this  opposition  was  as 
yet  in  a  great  degree  dormant.  Both  England  and  Austria  at 
this  time  acquiesced  in  their  wish,  but  the  latter  at  least  with 
extreme  and  avowed  reluctance.  ]\Ietternich  writes  on  October 
22nd :  '  The  Emperor  will  see  the  annexation  with  great  regret ; 
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it  is  desirable  to  reserve  for  the  present  King  a  nucleus  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier ;  but  if  the  complete  annexation  is  necessary 
to  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  Austria  will  only  consent  if  at  the 
same  time  the  other  German  territorial  questions  are  settled  to 
her  wish,  and  with  reservation  for  future  arrangement  of  certain 
points  respecting  the  frontier,  the  fortification  of  certain  places, 
trade,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe.'  The  annexation  then 
was  only  admissible  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  what 
should  make  it  necessary?  Solely  the  determination  of  the  Czar 
not  to  restore  to  Prussia  her  Polish  possessions.  How  then  could 
the  Prussian  diplomatists  suppose  that  it  would  be  still  open  to 
them  to  acquire  Saxony  if  by  coalescing  with  the  other  Powers 
they  induced  Russia  to  abandon  her  claims  upon  Poland  ?  No 
doubt  by  such  co-operation  they  would  acquire  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  new  Allies.  By  abandoning  Russia  at  so  crit- 
ical a  moment  they  would,  if  tliey  forced  her  to  yield,  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  Europe.  But  then  they  would  by  the 
same  act  destroy  the  ground  of  their  claim  upon  Saxony.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  malicious  pleasure  with  which  Metternich 
would  have  thanked  Prussia  for  saving  Europe  from  two  embar- 
rassments at  once,  that  of  being  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  State,  at  once  Russian  and  Parliamentary, 
upon  their  frontier,  and  that  of  acquiescing  in  the  painful  prece- 
dent of  the  deposition  of  a  legitimate  German  prince.  Prussia 
would  have  gone  away  indemnified  in  Poland,  and  not  in  Saxony 
or  on  the  Rhine  ;  in  other  words,  she  would  have  been  restored 
to  a  state  of  weakness  like  that  she  had  known  before  1806,  like 
that  Austria  was  now  to  know  ;  she  would  have  ceased  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  German.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  Russia 
should  resist  the  dictation  of  Europe.  In  this  case  the  dispute 
would  be  settled  either  peaceably  or  by  war,  but  one  result  was 
certain,  namely,  that  Prussia  would  earn  the  bitter  enmity  of 
Russia.  And  yet  if  she  lost  the  friendship  of  Russia  what  other 
Power  would  help  her  in  her  schemes?  Would  Austria,  her  old 
rival  now  more  jealous  than  ever?  Or  England,  then  partly 
Austrian,  partly  Hannoverian  in  her  sympathies  ?  Or  France, 
her  bitterest  and  now  her  vanquished  enemy  ?  Prussia  would  be 
exposed  without  a  shield  to  the  hostile  conspiracy  of  Austria  and 
the  small  States. 

During  this  first  phase  Stein  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  active.     He  agrees,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Prussian 
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Minislors  in  ilisai>i)r()Yiii'4  tlir  C/ar's  jilaii,  and  lie  sci'ius  to  liavo 
stoj)|>ril  there.  Alexander  uas  not  now  l)y  any  means  the  same 
fickle  jHMson  he  liad  been  before  his  trials  bet^an.  The  terrible 
year  1  >  IJ.  his  study  of  NajJolt'on's  cliarattt  r,  the  inlluence  of 
Stein,  and  his  great  successes  had  i^ivi-n  him  self-reliance  and 
persistency.  He  persevereil  in  his  Polish  jilaii  in  si)ito  of  the 
opposition,  not  only  of  Europe,  but.  as  it  appears,  oi"  all  his  own 
advisers.  Stein's  suj^LTestion,  eharaeteristic  enouj^h,  that  Poland  ^ 
slu)uld  receive  local  institutions  instead  of  a  Parliament,  in  other 
words,  should  bcLrin  its  (leveU)pment  in  the  same  way  as  Prussia 
had  dt)ne  under  his  ijjuidance,  was  disregarded,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Stein,  any  more  than  Ilardenberg,  saw  the  extreme 
danger  for  Prussia  of  a  breach  with  vMcxander,  whose  friendsliip 
lip  to  a  certain  point  might  be  counted  on,  and  a  coalition  Avitli 
her  rival  Austria  and  her  enemy  France.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  approved  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Prussian  Ministers  ;  at 
least  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  a  remark  which  he  made  in  a 
letter  to  Hardenberg,  dated  October  26tli :  — 

Prussia  must  aliide  firmly  by  the  principles  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
European  balance,  that  is  her  true  interest  ;  she  has  saved  lierself  by  return- 
ing to  that  principle,  as  she  ruined  herself  by  deserting  it,  and  she  has  been 
favored  in  her  restoration  only  with  the  object  of  supplying  her  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  maintain  the  European  system. 

In  other  words,  Prussia  claims  Saxony  on  the  ground  that  she 
must  be  made  stronger  in  order  that  she  may  protect  Central 
Europe  from  encroachment ;  she  will  stultify  herself  if  she  pur- 
chases this  acquisition  by  allowing  a  Russian  encroachment  upon 
Central  Europe.  The  argument  is  logical  enough,  and  shows 
plainly  how  much  injustice  is  done  to  Stein  when  he  is  accused 
of  sacrificing  German  interests  to  Russian.  But  did  Stein  sup- 
pose that  he  could  induce  Europe  to  give  Saxony  to  Prussia,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  restore  to  her  a  great  part  of  her  Polish  pos- 
sessions, by  the  naked  abstract  cogency  of  the  argument  that  she 
required  all  this  increase  of  power  in  order  to  perform  her  func- 
tion of  guardian  of  Germany?  Both  with  Austria  and  Finance 
that  argument  had  not  merely  no  cogency,  but  a  negative  co- 
gency ;  it  was  a  reason  why  Prussia  should  not  be  so  aggran- 
dized.    Moreover  Stein  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  statement  that 

1  That  Stein  had  considered  Polish  affairs  attentively  appears  from  his  Memoir 
written  at  Nassau  iu  June,  1807.     See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
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Prussia  had  been  saved  by  returning  to  the  principle  of  the  Bal- 
ance of  Power.  She  had  rather  been  saved,  as  we  noted  in  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kalisch,  by  clinging  to  the  Russian  alliance  with  a  certain  reck- 
lessness, and  of  such  recklessness  Stein  had  set  the  most  conspic- 
uous example. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Hardenberg  Stein  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  hitherto 
taken  upon  himself  the  chief  burden  of  the  controversy,  and  he 
now  urged  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  agree  upon  the 
miyiimum  which  would  satisfy  them,  and  then  if  Alexander 
refused  to  accept  their  proposal  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision 
of  the  Congress,  apparently  conceiving  the  Congress  as  a  sort  of 
law-court,  or  sovereign  Assembly,  which  decided  by  vote  with 
irresistible  power.  To  this  suggestion  Stein  replies  simply  and 
conclusively :  — 

It  would  be  of  no  effect  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Congress,  since  the 
Emperor  would  certainly  not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  intervention  of  France  would  lead  to  new  complications,  while  that  of 
the  other  Powers  would  have  no  influence  whatever. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Prussian  politicians  were  blinded  as 
to  their  true  position  by  what  was  passing  about  the  same  time 
in  Saxony.  Stein  had  proposed  to  Alexander  on  September 
29th  that  the  administration  of  Saxony  should  pass  out  of  the 
Russian  hands  of  Prince  Repnin  into  those  of  Prussian  officials. 
Alexander  consented,  and  at  a  conference  between  Stein,  Nes- 
selrode,  Hardenberg  and  Humboldt,  the  Russian  consent  was 
formally  given  on  condition  that  Saxony  should  remain  undivided, 
that  its  former  Constitution  should  continue  in  force  provision- 
ally, and  that  it  should  afterwards  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  rights 
and  advantages  which  the  German  Constitution  might  confer 
upon  the  Prussian  teriitories.  Metternich  gave  his  consent  to 
the  change^  though  not  without  a  declaration  of  his  master's 
dislike  to  it,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  signified  the  approval  of 
England  on  the  condition  that  Russia  should  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  it  in  respect  to  Poland.  Stein  then  proposed  that  the 
King's  brother.  Prince  Wilhelm,  should  be  sent  to  Dresden  as 
Governor  of  the  new  Prussian  province,  but  to  this  the  King  re- 
fused his  permission.  Stein,  who  had  nominated  Prince  Repnin, 
had  now  the  task  of  notifying  to  him  the  termination  of  his 
VOL.  II.  22 
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fuiu'ticuis.  This  ln>  (lid  on  ()(l<)l)cr  'Jlst.  Tlu^  reason  lio  r;ivo8 
for  tlit>  i'Ii:uij^«>  is,  ' 'IMiat  the  niiiiils  of  the  iiilialiitaiits  may  hr  sot 
at  rest  with  ivsjuu't  to  thi'ir  fiituro  (h'stiny,  and  (hat  icsd-aint 
luav  l>t'  jmt  u[>on  aiijitations  and  ai^italors,  intrigiicis  and  iiitri<^u('s.' 
lie  writes  in  the  name  of  the  ('/ar,  Imt  refers  espeeially  to  tlie 
consent  jriven  bv  Austria  and  l-'.n'rlaiicl.  ( )ii  XoNcmher  Sth  I'rinco 
l\«'j>nin  announced  to  the  Saxons  the  reeeij)t  of  tliis  conmumica- 
tion  fn)ni  .Stein  and  handi'd  over  the  administration  of  thi;  country 
to  Prussia.  As  thiouLchout  tliese  proce«'din<;s  no  attem]tt  was 
maih'  to  dis«j;uise  the  object  Prussia  hail  in  view,  as  no  oj)j»osili(<n 
was  raised  in  the  name  of  any  Power,  we  can  understand  liow 
the  Prussian  Ministers  may  have  supposed  that  .their  claim  to 
Saxony  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  that,  whatever  cour.se 
thev  niiirht  take  in  the  Polish  alTair,  there  was  no  risk  of  its 
being  called  in  question  again.  Nevertheless  the  furious  outbreak 
of  German  feeling  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  record 
shows  how  ill-grounded  their  confidence  was. 

The  knot  was  at  last  cut  by  the  intervention  of  the  King. 
Frederick  William  and  Alexander  had  an  interview  on  Novem- 
ber 6tli,  which  resulted  in  Ilardenberg  being  summoned  and 
receiving  the  King's  commands  to  withdraw  his  oi^position  to  the 
Russian  policy.  It  has  always  been  understood  that  Alexander 
gained  this  point  by  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  King's  feelings, 
by  reminding  him  of  their  old  friendship,  of  the  services  he 
had  done  to  the  King,  by  speaking  of  the  painfulness  of  being 
thwarted  in  a  favorite  scheme  by  his  dearest  friend.  An  attempt 
has  lately  been  made  to  discredit  this,  and  to  represent  Frederick 
"William  as  simply  actuated  by  sound  policy,  as  seeing  further 
than  all  his  Ministers,  and  as  descending  like  a  deus  ex  machind 
to  cut  the  dangerous  entanglement  they  had  woven. ^  It  is  true 
that  Talleyrand  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  story,  and 
that  his  veracity  and  general  character  are  not  beyond  question. 
Bernhardi  however  attests  that  he  had  heard  precisely  the  same 
account  in  the  circle  of  Hardenberg.  We  might  resist  this 
evidence  if  the  story  were  intrinsically  improbable,  but  surely  it 
is  the  very  contrary.  Whether  the  King's  act  was  right  and 
justifiable  is  another  question.  I  confess  I  think  it  was  ;  but 
Avas  it  spontaneous?  We  may  even  think  it  possible  that  the 
King  saw  further  than  his  Ministers,  and  yet  doubt  whether, 

*  •  Preusscn  auf  dem  Wiener  Congresse ' ;  article  by  H.  v.  Treitschke  in  the 
Preussiche  Jalirbucher,  Vol.  xxxvii. 
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even  if  it  were  so,  he  would  have  had  energy  enough  to  act  upon 
a  mere  personal  conviction.  For  if  those  are  right  who  give  him 
credit  for  clear  penetration,  then  we  cannot  lielp  imputing  to 
him  an  extreme  and  morbid  self-distrust.  We  have  often  found 
him  acting  rightly,  but  scarcely  ever  without  an  impulse  from 
without.  The  appeal  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Alexander, 
even  if  it  rested  on  no  evidence,  would  commend  itself  as  a  good 
hypothesis.  We  may  say  tlmt  in  the  circumstances  Alexander 
certainly  would  make  such  an  ajjpeal  ;  we  may  say  also,  that  if 
it  were  made  by  Alexander  Frederick  William  with  his  old  habit 
of  deference  to  Alexander  would  yield  to  it.  And  that  he  sus- 
pected the  course  he  was  asked  to  take  to  be  really  the  right  one 
would  make  it  all  the  more  probable  that  he  would  take  it  when 
asked,  though  scarcely  more  probable  that  he  would  take  it 
spontaneously. 

This  renewal  of  the  old  understanding  between  the  two 
Northern  Powers  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  struggle 
much  more  important  and  interesting  as  well  as  more  intense. 
Meanwhile  the  discussion  of  the  German  Constitution  had  also 
passed  through  its  first  phase.  The  German  Committee  met 
thirteen  times  between  October  14th  and  November  16th,  after 
which  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Saxon  quarrel  caused  it  to 
suspend  its  action.  The  result  of  so  much  discussion  was  indeed 
not  to  remove  difficulties,  but  on  the  contrary  to  bring  difficulties 
to  light  and  to  exhibit  the  impossibility  of  creating  a  satisfactory 
German  Federation.  It  brought  clearly  to  light  three  distinct 
parties  —  the  Prussian,  the  Austrian,  and  that  of  the  smaller 
States,  and  shoAved  the  last  of  these  to  be  openly  opposed  to 
Federation,  as  necessarily  limiting  their  own  sovereignty ;  and 
the  second,  Austria,  to  be,  as  Metternich  had  avowed  from  the 
beginning,  disposed  to  reduce  the  Federal  Union  to  a  minimum^ 
that  is,  to  a  system  of  alliances  among  the  German  Powers  such 
as  might  afford  some  tolerable  safeguard  against  the  designs  of 
France.  Prussia  alone  was  seriously  in  favor  of  Federation,  and 
therefore  it  was  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
that  little  better  than  a  nominal  Federation  would  be  called  into 
existence.  Especially  was  this  certain,  because  Prussia  herself 
could  not  dream  of  abandoning  in  favor  of  any  Federation  her 
own  independent  sovereignty  and  greatness.  And  in  favor  of  a 
merely  nominal  Federation  there  worked  in  Germany  all  the 
force  of  Conservative  feeling,  for  just  such  a  nominal  Federation 
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li.Ttl  tlu'  o\i\  Knij)in>  Ihmmi  sinoo  llic  'I'roatv  of  W(\sf  pliulia.  Tlic 
liopi'K'ss  tlilVuMilt y  of  tlir  iiiKlcrtakin^  diil  imt  cst-ajx'  llie  intl'u'O 
of  tlu'  jH'litii'ians  onga^t'*!  in  it.  Tims  writes  Miinstcr  to  Stein, 
OotohiT  Hull.-  — 

I  shoulil  liiivf  lu't'ii  ghid  to  Iciivt' to  otlicrs  tlit*  affairs  of  tlio  Coiicfrpss  of 
Vit'iiua,  lu'rause  I  forosiM' that  wliat  is  juissiMf  will  Ix^  critiiisfd  as  inatli'tjiiato 
anil  that  no  notitv  will  he  tak»'n  of  the  ilillioultii's  (iveii'oiiic  Are  we  to 
piiipty  out  tlif  rhilil  witii  tin-  hath,  ami  tlo  nothing  at  all,  lu-causi'  Prussia, 
Austria,  Havana,  ami  \Viirtenil>('iLr  will  not  go  so  far  as  yoin'  Kxcrllcncy 
wishes  y  I  cannot  think  so.  I  shall  he  glad  to  see  even  the  beginning  of  a 
representative  system  placed  on  a  legal  foundation.  (Jernian  liistory  w  ill 
not  end  with  the  t'ongvess  of  Vienna.  Leave  it  to  the  future  to  develop  wiiat 
we  begin.  Our  nation  is  still  too  little  accustomed  to  i)arliamentary  discus- 
sion, and  ha.s  too  little  insiglit  into  affairs  of  ix)litics  and  government.  The 
love  of  notoriety  will  call  out  demagogues,  and  instead  of  freedom  we  shall 
produce  strife  and  diliiculties  if  we  go  too  far. 

Stein's  answer,  October  20th,  has  tlie  following  passage :  — 

I  frankly  confess  to  your  Excellency  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Quinqueviri  (that  is  the  German  Committee),  none  in  the  shallow  and  friv- 
olous Metternich,  none  in  the  Chancellor,  who  likes  i>atching  better  than 
thorough  remedies  and  witliout  acknowledging  it  to  himself  is  a  despotic 
bureaucrat,  none  in  the  other  two  for  evident  reasons.  Your  Excellency  does 
not  know  Germany  owing  to  your  long  absence  from  it;  hence  it  was  that  in 
1812,  1S13,  you  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  energy  of  the  Germans,  and 
hence  it  is  now  that  you  believe  in  demagogues  and  democrats. 

As  a  basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  Twelve 
Articles  had  been  drawn  up  which  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Metternich  and  Hardenberg,  after  Metternich  had  con- 
sidered a  plan  of  Constitution  in  41  Articles  which  had  been 
sketched  in  the  summer  by  Hardenberg  with  Stein's  assistance. 
The  original  scheme  is  before  us.  Its  curious  complexity  is  to 
be  explained  partly  by  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  confused  traditions  of  the  old 
Empire.  It  designs  a  German  Confederation  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  territories  is  to  be  excluded, 
so  that  in  fact  Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  little  more  con- 
nection with  it  than  England  had  through  Hannover  with  the  old 
Empire.  Austria  only  enters  the  Confederation  for  Salzburg, 
Tirol,  Berchtesgaden,  Vorarlberg,  and  what  territory  she  may 
retain  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  Prussia  only  for  her  territories  west 
of  the  Elbe.  Six  fundamental  liberties  are  to  be  guaranteed  to 
all  members  of  this  Federation :   (1)  freedom  of  movement  from 
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one  Federal  State  to  another ;  (2)  security  from  remaining 
under  arrest  beyond  a  certain  time  without  trial ;  (3)  security 
of  property  (copyright  included);  (4)  right  of  appeal  to  regular 
law-courts,  and  in  special  cases  to  the  B^ederation ;  (5)  freedom 
of  the  Press  under  conditions  to  be  determined ;  (6)  right  of 
entrance  into  all  German  academical  institutions.  Circles  like 
those  of  the  old  Empire  were  to  be  created,  each  having  its  own 
govei^nor,  who  was  to  be  the  most  considerable  prince  who  pos- 
sessed territory  within  the  Circle ;  and  at  Frankfurt,  the  federal 
city,  the  Parliament  or  Diet  was  to  meet,  which,  as  in  the  Em- 
pire, was  to  consist  of  three  Chambers.  The  first  Chamber  was 
to  be  the  Directory,  consisting  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  former  presiding,  the  latter  directing  ; 
the  second  Chamber  was  to  consist  of  governors  of  Circles, 
Austria  and  Prussia  having  therefore  votes  here  also  ;  the  third 
was  to  be  the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  Estates.  I  may  spare 
the  reader  more  details,  the  rather  as  the  scheme  was  effectually 
transformed  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Metternich.  The 
most  important  features  of  it  are  the  exclusion  of  the  principal 
territories  both  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  equal  union  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  Direction.  The  reason  given  by 
Hardenberg  for  the  former  provision  was  that  the  parts  of 
those  great  Monarchies  which  entered  the  Federation  would, 
if  they  were  small,  '  more  readily  submit  to  the  federal 
laws,  and  so  the  tie  become  firmer.'  He  added  that '  Austria  and 
Prussia  as  Great  Powers  must  at  tlie  same  time  conclude 
an  indissoluble  alliance  with  the  Federation  and  guarantee 
its  Constitution.'  The  fundamental  difficulty  is  here  touched 
on.  Austria  and  Prussia  could  not  part  with  their  sovereignty, 
and  yet  if  they  did  not  no  other  member  of  the  Confederation 
could  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  the  Confederation  became  at 
once  purely  nominal.  The  solution  is  found  by  Hardenberg  in 
putting  Austria  and  Prussia  mainly  outside  the  Confederation, 
so  that  they  should  part  with  their  unrestricted  sovereignty  only 
in  a  small  part  of  their  dominions,  and  at  the  same  time  compen- 
sating them  for  this  concession  by  giving  them  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Confederation.  The  expedient  seems  a  desperate 
one,  and  yet  the  adoption  of  it  shows  a  serious  wisli  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  problem.  That  Metternicli  had  no 
such  wish  he  showed  at  once  by  rejecting  it.  He  would  have 
Austria  and  Prussia  enter  the  Confederation  with  all  their  Ger- 
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mail  ttMTitorioa.  At  tlio  same  time  lie  \nit  asido  ilio  soj>arate 
Directorial  Cliaml)tM\  and  ^avc  Austria  tlic  1  )irc(t  ion,  wliiili 
h()Wi'Vi'r  was  to  Ite  purolv  forinnl.  in  ImH  h  t  lit-  iciiKiinini;  ( 'liiinilicrs. 

Thus  Austria  sliowod  at  the  outset  that  slic  wanted  only  a 
nominal  and  ni>t  a  i»>al  Confeih'ration.  At  tlio  same  time  no 
one  will  recognize  Stein's  custonniry  clearness  of  conception  in 
the  scheme  to  which  he  gave  his  sanction.  The  fad  is  that  tho 
chaos  of  the  old  Knii>ire  had  in  a  manner  cra/.ed  the  best  Ger- 
man intellects  on  the  subject  of  I-'ederation.  Thus  we  observe 
that  that  incitdible  surriiestion,  which  is  Stein's  own,  that  Austria 
should  prisitlr  and  Prussia  direct,  was  borrowed  from  the  rela- 
tion of  tlie  Koman  Emperor  to  Kuiinain/,,  who  had  been  the 
working  head  of  the  old  I'^mpire,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
new  system  was  intended  to  be  efficient,  wliile  tlie  old  one  had 
1(^1  to  a  dead  loi-k. 

It  \Aas  just  at  this  moment  that  the  number  of  Kings  in  Ger- 
many was  further  increased.  As  there  were  so  many  Kings  by 
the  grace  of  Napoleon,  there  was  now,  as  times  liad  changed,  to 
be  a  King  by  the  grace  of  England.  Count  Miinster  claimed 
on  October  12th,  by  a  Circular  to  the  Allied  Powers,  the  title  of 
King  of  Hannover  for  George  III.,  and  naturally  the  claim  met 
•with  no  opposition.  '  A  great  title  for  a  small  and  poor  country  ! ' 
was  Stein's  remark. 

The  Twelve  Articles  Avere  brought  forward  in  the  name  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
October  l(3th.  Even  after  Metternich's  modifications  there  re- 
mained a  touch  of  definiteness  about  some  of  them.  Article  X. 
deprived  the  mcml)ers  of  the  right  of  making  war  Avitli  each 
other.  Article  XI.  declared  a  wtinimum  of  Rights  of  Estates 
necessary  in  every  Federal  State  ;  and  Article  XII.  declai-ed  that 
certain  rights,  not  so  many  as  those  enumerated  in  the  Stein- 
Ilardenberg  plan,  must  be  enjoyed  by  all  Germans  alike.  Ac- 
cordingly the  third  party  now  entered  the  lists.  On  October 
20tli,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Bavaria  and  AViir- 
temberg  declared  against  all  restrictions  of  sovereignty.  In  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  it  was  declared  that  his  rights  were 
indefeasible  and  that  he  would  not  renounce  the  exercise  of  any 
one  of  them.  Wlirteraberg  protested  against  the  mention  of 
any  rights  of  subjects.  This  party  w\as  not  afraid  to  hint  that 
the  small  States  still  considered  France  to  be  their  natural  ally ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  showed  itself  on  the  side  of  Austria 
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an  inclination  to  place  itself  by  the  side  of  France  at  the  head 
of  the  sometime  Rhenish  Confederation,  Gentz  explained  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  that  as  Russia  would  always 
guide  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  North  Germany,  a  union  of 
the  South  with  Austria  and  France  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  balance. 

Meanwhile  the  new  English-German  Monarchy  took  up  a 
position  of  its  own.  Count  Miinster  delivered  at  the  sitting  of 
October  22nd  a  written  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  Prince 
Regent  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  subjects,  in  which  he  made 
Hannover  the  representative  of  the  English  principle  of  individ- 
ual liberty. 

'  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hannover  cannot  admit  the  principle  that  even  after  the  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  the  Princes  have  ac- 
quired unreserved  or  purely  despotic  rights  over  their  subjects.' 
This  is  argued  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  fall  of  the  imperial 
constitution  of  Germany  does  not  carry  with  it  that  of  the  terri- 
torial constitution  of  the  German  States,  in  most  of  which  a 
representative  system  and  in  all  certain  individual  rights  had 
always  been  recognized ;  secondly,  that  the  treaties  concluded 
between  the  German  Princes  and  Buonaparte  could  not  legally 
alienate  any  rights  of  their  subjects  ;  thirdly,  that  this  was  not 
done  by  the  treaties  since  concluded  with  the  Allies  which  guar- 
anteed the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Princes  joining  the  Coalition, 
since  sovereign  rights  are  not  synonymous  with  despotism.  This 
last  doctrine  is  then  supported  by  an  argument  which  marks  the 
position  which  Hannover  designed  to  assume  in  Germany.  '  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  is  undeniably  as  sovereign  as  any  other 
Prince  in  Europe,  and  the  liberties  of  his  people  sustain  instead 
of  undermining  his  throne.' 

In  this  condition  of  parties  Stein,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  stated  the  case  (Nov.  4tli)  as 
follows :  — 

The  unhappy  occurrences  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  German  Empire  in 
1806  are  well  known ;  they  placed  Germany  in  Napoleon's  power  and  founded 
a  practical  despotism  which  still  continues  in  full  violence,  though  it  is  op- 
posed even  to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
That  guaranteed  to  the  Princes  an  overlordship  which  was  limited  by  the 
rights  of  the  Protector  and  those  conceded  to  the  mediatized,  and  it  did  not 
abolish  any  of  the  local  institutions,  such  as  Estates,  &c.,  which  insured  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.     But  the  Princes  were  zealous  in 
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tlu'ir  obeilience  to  tho  Protector  ami  liastoin'«l  t<>  (lirow  down  tlic  lianicrs 
wliicli  ht>  liatl  set  or  It'ft  in  the  way  of  tln-ir  gU)ry,  iiml  so  lias  }jrown  up  Uio 
enormous  coniiHUUul  of  rights,  almsos  ami  usuri>ations  wliicli  tlii-ir  C'al>inet3 
call  sovt'rcii,'nty. 

lie  tlit'ii  r«'t\'rs  to  tlio  I'loi'laiuat  iini  ol  Kaliscli.  to  t  ho  I'l-catics 
of  Adlu'sion,  to  those  of  Chaumont  and  I'aris,  in  whicli  it  liiul 
biHMi  airrt'i'tl  that  (ii'nuaiiv  shoiiK!  lorni  a  l<\'(li'ral  State;  naiiates 
tho  fonniiij^  of  the  (uTinaii  Coiiiiiiittoo,  the  ])rojH)sals  math-  in  the 
Twflvo  Aiticlt's,  ami  the  system  since  adopted  by  l>a\aria  and 
Wiirteinberjjj,  'a  system  of  amhition  witli  respect  to  the  Princes 
and  Free  Towns,  of  isolation  with  respect  to  the  Federation,  and 
of  despotism   tcnvards  their  own  subjects.'      He  declares  it  to  bo 

inijx)rtant  to  Europe  that  there  should  not  exist  a  crowd  of  small  Courts, 
whosi'  restless,  quarrelsome,  and  neeessarily  faithless  policy  creates  an  entan- 
glement of  intrigues  and  trii'ks  which  must  infhience  more  or  less  the  greater 
Courts;  it  caccords  with  the  just  and  liberal  (a  word  Alexander  liked  to  hear) 
principles  of  the  Allied  Powers  that  Germany  should  enjoy  political  and  civil 
freedom,  that  limits  shouM  lie  set  to  the  .sovereignty  of  the  Princes,  that  tho 
crying  abuses  of  iH)wer  should  cease,  that  an  ancient  noblesse  distinguished 
by  its  military  achievements,  its  influence  in  council,  its  eminent  position  in 
the  church,  should  not  be  aliandoned  to  the  caprices  of  despots  who  are  ac- 
companied by  Jacobinical  and  envious  agents;  lastly,  that  the  rights  of  all 
should  be  confirmed  and  protected,  and  Germany  cease  to  be  a  vast  abode  of 
oppressors  and  oppressed. 

This  passage  shows  bow  the  excitement  of  the  AVar  of  Libera- 
tion, during  M'hich  Stein  had  often  been  called  a  Jacobin,  had 
not  really  changed  his  way  of  thinking.  In  liis  mind  now  as 
ever  a  Jacobin  means  a  friend  of  tyranny,  exceptionally  un- 
scrupulous and  sordid. 

He  concludes  that  the  Allied  Sovei'eigns  must  speak  their  mind, 
and  he  recommends  a  confidential  note. 

The  Emperor  listened  favorably  to  his  representation,  but  Nes- 
selrode,  who  had  fallen  under  JMetternich's  influence,  opposed 
it,  being  assured  by  his  Austrian  friends  that  German  affairs 
were  going  on  very  well.  Alexander  required  Stein  to  modify 
his  first  draught  of  the  note,  which  he  pronounced  too  long  and 
too  bitter ;  Stein  complied  and  the  amended  copy  w^as  signed  by 
Nesselrode  and  delivered  to  Metternich  and  Hardenberg  on  No- 
vember 11th.  It  had  tho  effect  of  encouraging  Humboldt,  ^NlUn- 
ster,  and  even  ]Metternich  to  declare  strongly  against  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg  at  the  sitting  of  the  German  Committee,  Avhich 
took  place  on  the  next  day.     Party  feeling  began  to  run  high ; 
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it  was  at  once  heightened  and  directed  personally  towards  Stein 
by  a  fierce  article  Avhich  appeared  at  the  end  of  October  in  the 
Rhine  Mercury.  Even  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  whom  we 
have  lately  seen  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Stein,  appears  now 
bitterly  offended  with  him.  At  a  dinner-table  Stein  heard  him 
roaring,  as  he  had  roared  a  few  months  before  in  the  garden  of 
Frankfurt :  '  Yes,  there  is  a  deal  of  mad  nonsense  written  now  ; 
by  that  fellow  Gorres  and  others  whom  Stein  protects.'  Stein 
had  to  run  up  and  beg  his  Iloyal  Highness  not  to  forget  himself 
and  tell  him  it  was  not  proper  to  speak  people's  names  so  loudly 
in  a  great  company.  Another  time  at  Count  Stackelberg's  a 
German  Prince  quoted  with  exultation  to  Stein's  face  an  article 
against  him,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as  one  who  had  once 
been  powerful.  According  to  Varnhagen  Stein  shook  his  fist  in 
his  assailant's  face,  saying,  '  Cette  insolence  d'un  gazettier  je  la 
meprise  ;  mais  gare  a  qui  osera  la  repeter.' 

But  these  discussions  were  only  important  so  far  as  they  gave 
distinctness  to  the  different  tendencies.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished at  this  time.  On  November  16th  the  representative  of 
Wiirteraberg  delivered  a  note,  in  which  his  master  declined  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  deliberations,  adding  that  he  would 
renounce  no  right  except  for  an  equivalent.  An  answer  was 
made  to  this  note  in  the  name  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  which 
it  was  firmly  asserted  that  it  did  not  lie  in  the  option  of  the 
Princes  to  enter  the  Federation  or  not.  Wiirtemberg  rejoined 
on  November  24th.  But  at  this  point  the  German  controversy 
was  for  the  present  suspended.  The  German  Committee  met 
no  more,  and  all  minds  began  to  be  absorbed  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saxon  question,  which  seemed  likely  before  long  to 
lead  to  a  new  Euro^^ean  war. 
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The  restoration  of  the  undorstanding  between  Prussia  and 
Russia,  wliieli  was  the  consoqueno<?  of  tlie  personal  interview  of 
November  Gth,  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  opened  a  new  controversy  far  more  bitter,  and  affect- 
ing Germany  far  more  nearly  than  that  which  it  closed.  The 
ascendancy  of  Russia  was  no  doubt  to  be  dreaded  by  Germany, 
but  the  danger  was  not  very  imminent,  nor  again  was  it  new. 
The  notion  of  a  Parliament  at  Warsaw  created  alarm,  but  a 
somewhat  indefinite  alarm,  and  the  consoling  thought  occurred 
at  times  that  the  bad  effects  of  it  Avould  fall  chiefly  upon  Russia 
herself.  Anyhow,  after  Russia  had  recovered  the  su2:)port  of 
Prussia,  it  seemed  useless  to  continue  the  controversy,  and  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  what  was  unavoidable.  Up  to  this  time,  as  we 
Lave  seen,  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  Saxony  had  been  generally 
allowed,  so  much  so  that  the  administration  of  the  country  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  into  Prussian  hands.  But  this  Avas  only 
because  the  encroachments  of  Russia  diverted  attention,  or  pos- 
sibly, in  the  case  of  Austria  at  least,  it  was  a  stratagem,  and  the 
object  of  it  was  simply  to  put  discord  between  Prussia  and 
Russia,  and  so  overcome  each  in  succession.  As  soon  as  this 
design  was  frustrated,  and  the  opposition  to  Russia  disarmed,  the 
Saxon  question  began  to  Avear  a  different  aspect,  and  it  Avas  soon 
evident  how  much  more  important  than  the  Polish  question  it 
really  appeared  to  the  German  politicians,  and  how  much  stronger 
were  the  feelings  it  excited  among  them.  And  the  more  it  di- 
vided German  politicians,  the  more  it  gave  Talleyrand  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  been  watching.  It  enabled  him  to 
dissolve  again  the  momentary  union  wdiicli  Napoleon's  tyranny 
had  created  among  the  German  States ;  it  enabled  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  revive  the  Rhenish  Confederation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  make   France  the  soul  of  a  ncAV  combination 
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almost  more  formidable  than  that  which  had  supported  Napoleon 
himself. 

The  change  of  front  was  quickly  executed.  The  opposition  to 
Russia  became  in  a  moment  an  opposition  to  Prussia,  and  the 
more  naturally  through  the  offence  which  Prussia  had  given  by 
passing  over  to  Russia's  side.  The  word  was  passed  that  Prussia 
was  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  this  plausible  phrase 
disguised  the  ancient  jealousy  of  Austria,  the  mingled  fear  and 
spite  of  the  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  who  felt 
tliemselves  condemned  and  punished  in  the  forfeiture  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  the  revenge  and  ambition  of  France.  The 
contest  which  began  was  not  like  that  which  had  just  ended,  a 
mere  international  dispute.  It  was  a  violent  political  controversy, 
stirring  the  German  mind  deeply,  and  waged  not  merely  in 
diplomatic  notes  but  in  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets. 
Seldom  indeed  did  Germany  in  that  time  of  her  political  non- 
age witness  such  an  eager  jjolitical  debate.  The  controversy 
spread  into  other  countries,  where  its  merits  were  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  our  own  Parliament  contributed  to  it 
many  violent  speeches.  There  are  in  fact  few  more  instructive 
incidents  in  the  earlier  history  of  Liberalism  proper,  that  is, 
Continental  Liberalism,  than  this  controversy. 

A  kind  of  confusion  had  been  produced  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  Restoration  which  had  just  taken  place  in  France.  That 
Restoration,  whether  in  itself  wise  or  unwise,  necessary  or  un- 
necessary, had  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  occurrences  which 
had  preceded  it  in  a  false  light.  Napoleon  had  not  really  been 
overthrown  by  Europe  as  a  revolutionary  or  illegitimate  sover- 
eign. He  had  been  most  properly  deposed  for  aggression  and 
conquest  and  as  an  incorrigible  disturber  of  the  general  peace, 
but  his  title  was  so  little  disputed  that  those  who  took  up  arms 
against  him  only  arrived  very  gradually,  and  after  he  had  re- 
jected the  most  liberal  propositions  of  peace,  at  the  design  of 
dethroning  him.  Had  he  represented  the  oldest  dynasty  in 
Europe,  the  reasons  for  compelling  him  to  abdicate  would  have 
been  just  as  valid.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  hereditary  title  became  important.  The  throne  did  not,  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  done,  descend  to  his  son  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  recall  the  representative 
of  the  older  line.  Louis  XVHI.  was  then  chosen,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  as   the  best  of    several  candidates ;  he  was  not 
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restoro«l  as  tlu»  only  li'-^ilimat**  I'laiiiiant.  Had  il  liccii  j)(),ssil)le 
to  t'xpt'l  Napoleon  and  maintain  liis  dynasly,  tJu-  tiiu'  nature  of 
Avliat  had  liappt'iu'd  wonld  have  Item  nion*  easily  pciTciN  cd,  and 
niany  niiseoneeptions  avoidcil.  As  it  was,  an  iiicsistiMf  impres- 
sion was  (lilTused,  that  the  new  .Monai(  li\ .  whit  li  had  sprung  out 
of  the  l''rench  Revolution,  Mas  a  kind  of  deteeled  imposture, 
\vhieh  had  heen  proved  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  when  tho 
truth  was  that  it  was  only  too  real  and  solid  and  had  fallen  only 
throuj^h  its  pmdij^ious  excess  of  vi^'or.  And  for  this  false  intt^r- 
juvtation  of  Na[)oleon's  fall  it  was  plainly  the  interest  of  the  re- 
instated Bourbons  to  procure  ciirrcney  and  credit. 

In  tlu'  winter  of  1S14  there  was  naturally  in  all  minds  an 
absorbing  conviction  that  a  system,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the 
representative,  had  faild.  Tlicy  were  sure  that  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  arbitrary  overthrow  and  crea- 
tion of  States,  the  perpetual  re-arrangement  of  frontiers,  the 
capricious  assignment  of  passive  po[)ulations  now  to  this  sover- 
eign, now  to  that;  they  were  sure  that  all  this  constituted  a  bad 
system,  of  which  the  world  was  tired.  The  bad  system  was  that 
of  Napoleon;  then  what  was  the  good  one?  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  good  one  seemed  that  which  had  taken  its  place,  that 
of  the  Restoration,  the  system  now  called  by  the  name  invented 
by  Talleyrand,  Legitimism.  And  yet  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of 
accident  that  Legitimism  had  come  to  be  considered  as  the  op- 
posite of  Napoleonism.  The  legitimate  dynasty  had  been  scarcely 
less  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  Napoleon  was  deposed  than 
Napoleon  himself.  Louis  XIV. 's  aggressions  had  been  similar  to 
his  and  had  provoked  a  similar  though  a  less  severe  punishment. 

The  question  of  Prussia's  claim  to  Saxony  presented  itself  at 
the  very  moment  when  every  thing  that  even  looked  like  Napo- 
leonism was  in  extreme  discredit,  and  the  mere  shadow  of  Legit- 
imism was  regarded  with  respect.  The  rough-and-ready  verdict 
naturally  was,  A  country  to  be  annexed  !  that  is  Napoleonic.  A 
King  to  be  deposed  I  that  is  contrary  to  Legitimism.  Public 
opinion  has  changed  again  many  times  since  that  moment  of 
exaggerated  reaction.  ^lany  annexations  have  taken  place 
since,  and  some  have  been  regarded  with  satisfaction ;  many 
sovereigns  have  been  deposed,  and  some  in  the  common  opinion 
deservedly. 

Napoleon  has  had  his  vindicators,  who  have  represented  the 
changes  he  made  as  beneficial  to  the  world.     If  they  have  not 
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gained  their  cause,  at  least  they  have  shown  that  a  beneficent 
Napoleon  is  conceivable,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances  great 
redistributions  of  territory,  even  if  accomplished  by  violence, 
may  be  useful.  Was  the  proposed  annexation  of  Saxony  a 
change  of  this  kind  ?  If  so,  we  shall  not  now  condemn  it  simply 
because  it  was  Napoleonic. 

We  have  seen  by  what  arguments  Stein  supported  Prussia's 
claim.  It  had  been  proved  by  experience  in  1795  that  Prussia 
was  not  strong  or  rich  enough  to  protect  Germany,  and  it  was 
proved  by  later  occurrences  that  France  was  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  her  defenceless  condition.  It  followed,  and  all  the 
more  because  there  was  so  little  j)ros2)ect  of  organizing  an  efficient 
Federation,  that  Prussia  must  receive  an  accession  of  territory. 
It  is  true  that  this  plea  was  Napoleonic  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
plausible  argument  for  annexing  territory.  But  the  objection  to 
Napoleon's  pleas  had  been  not  that  they  were  plausible,  but  that 
they  were  merely  plausible,  that  they  would  not  bear  examination. 
Did  Prussia's  plea  resemble  them  in  this?  Sound  arguments 
always  resemble  plausible  sophistries,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
plausible  sophistries  are  imitations  of  sound  arguments.  It  was 
at  least  a  presumption  in  favor  of  this  plea  that  it  was  urged  by 
a  man  like  Stein,  who  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Germany  and 
not  to  that  of  Prussia. 

But  it  was  alleged  that  even  granting  that  Germany  and 
Europe  in  general  might  be  gainers  by  the  strengthening  of 
Prussia,  the  annexation  was  morally  indefensible.  And  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  Prussia  that  this  was  urged  by  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  alike,  by  the  one  party  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
Kings,  by  the  other  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  nations.  To 
the  Conservatives  (I  antedate  for  convenience  the  party  name) 
the  title  of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  like  that  by  which  a  man 
holds  his  estate ;  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  was  an  act  of 
simple  robbery,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  all  Germans  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe.  When  it  was  urged 
that  he  had  incurred  forfeiture  by  the  greatest  crime  that  a  man 
can  well  commit,  by  allying  himself  with  the  enemy  of  the  Ger- 
man name  to  enslave  his  countrymen,  this  party  would  refuse  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  German  nationality,  and  would 
assert  the  right  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to  make  what  alliances 
he  pleased.  And  they  were  supported  in  this  view  by  the  vogue 
which  Legitimism  enjoyed  at  the  moment,  and  by  the  discredit 
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which  thi>  lu'sloration  In  l-'iMncf  had  himiMht  iijxni  tlic  lu'vohi- 
tion  as  wrll  as  upon  Napoh'oii,  ami  in  the  IJi'vohilinii,  u[)oii  that 
ilislhu-tion  whirh  tho  lu'Vohilion  hatl  cstaliHshcd  hctwccii  Gov- 
eniiiuMits  aiitl  pi'opK's.  McaiiwhiK'  l/ilinals  were  as  imuh 
shot-'kotl  as  C\>nsi»rvativcs  l>y  (hf  proposal  aiimsalioii.  It  rc- 
miiuh'd  thi'iu  vai^tit'ly  of  the  rartiiimi  oi"  Tolaiid.  Prince 
Ui'piiiii,  the  aiiiiahh'  Russian  noininat«'il  hy  Stciii,  was  in  their 
eyes  us  the  OilolTs  jind  I\)ti'ndvins  of  Catharine,  and  they 
pioturod  tho  Saxons  as  a  'nation,'  whieh  was  to  l>e  assit,nied 
mvay  without  ivjjjard  to  its  own  wish,  as  though  it  weic  a  herd 
of  cattle. 

Stein,  the  advocate  of  tliis  annexation,  assuredly  felt  as 
strontjlv  as  anv  man  of  that  ap'  ii|ioii  the  rights  of  nations.  He 
had  had  special  occasion  to  notice  the  weakness  of  a  State  which 
is  not  also  a  nation.  But  lie  would  not  have  acknowledged  that 
the  Saxons  constituted  a  nation.  In  his  mind  the  so-called 
Saxons  were  simply  Germans,  and  in  annexing  Saxony  to  Prus- 
sia he  thought  he  contrihuted  in  the  best  Avay  tow^ards  the 
restoration  of  a  nation  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  mutilated. 
He  would  have  admitted  speculatively  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  force  could  have  been  dispensed  W'ith,  but  probably  he 
w^ould  have  alleged  that  a  population  long  kept,  as  the  Saxons 
had  been,  in  a  state  of  political  nonage  could  not  projDerly  be 
said  to  have  a  rational  power  of  choosing  their  rulers. 

This  Pangernianism  of  Stein  is  nevertheless  not  closely  similar 
to  the  Panslavism  of  the  present  day.  It  was  not  purely  because 
the  Saxons  were  ethnologically  German  that  he  wished  to  annex 
them,  but  also  because  Germany  had  once  formed  a  political 
whole  which  had  been  gradually  dissolved  by  adverse  circum- 
stances. He  bore  in  mind  also  that  the  Saxons  and  Prussians 
were  united  in  religion.  But  it  was  hard  indeed  for  him  to  ex- 
plain  his  view  to  foreigners,  of  whom  some  did  not  understand 
what  he  meant  by  a  nation,  and  those  who  did  could  not  realize 
to  themselves  a  German  nation. 

An  eager  political  controversy  does  not  live  upon  abstract 
reasonings  or  casuistical  subtleties  alone ;  it  requires  a  mixture 
of  difference  of  opinion  with  conflict  of  interests.  The  case 
against  Prussia,  we  have  seen,  was  very  plausible  ;  so  much  so 
that  in  England,  where  men  were  at  least  not  prevented  by 
interest  from  judging  impartially,  the  prevailing  impression  on 
both  sides  of  politics  was  that  a  ruthless  crime  was  meditated. 
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But  on  the  Continent  the  controversy  was  sharpened  by  the 
great  interests  and  rivah-ies  involved.  The  old  incurable  discord 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  German  affairs  was  revived  in  this  dis- 
pute, the  discord  which  began  with  Frederick's  invasion  of 
Silesia,  and  which  in  the  age  just  passed  had  delivered  Germany 
over  as  a  prey  to  Revolutionary  France.  To  Metternich  the 
claim  upon  Saxony  now  made  by  Prussia  was  what  the  claim  to 
Silesia  had  been  to  Maria  Theresa,  what  the  Prussian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland  had  been  to  Thugut. 
It  excited  a  bitter  jealousy  mixed  with  terror,  the  more  so  as  the 
territory  in  question  lay  upon  the  Austrian  frontier.  Instinct- 
ively Austria  looked  about  for  help,  and  a  most  serviceable  ally 
presented  itself.  The  Rhenish  Confederation  still  existed  in 
reality,  though  formally  dissolved.  Ever  since  Austria  had 
joined  the  Coalition  she  had  been  bidding  for  its  favor.  By  the 
Treaties  of  Ried  and  Fulda  she  had  laid  the  foundation  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  League  of  Princes  directed  by  Austria 
against  Prussia,  as  the  former  League  had  been  armed  by  Prus- 
sia against  Austria.  The  Saxon  question  was  precisely  calculated 
to  give  life  to  this  new  combination,  for  it  was  a  question  on 
which  the  Rhenish  Confederation  felt  almost  more  keenly  than 
Austria  herself.  In  the  King  of  Saxony  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion itself  would  be  condemned,  so  that  the  honor  of  each  member 
of  it  seemed  concerned  to  save  him,  and  this  natural  sensitiveness 
was  heightened  by  the  jealousy  with  which  such  Princes  as  the 
Kings  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  regarded  their  sometime 
equal,   but   now  superior,  the  King  of  Prussia. 

But  the  keen  interest  which  the  Rhenish  Confederation  took 
in  the  question  roused  another  Power.  That  body  had  been 
called  into  existence  to  serve  the  purposes  of  France,  and  France 
could  not  see  with  indifference  Austria  monopolizing  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  its  support.  Napoleon's  German  policy 
had  not  passed  away  with  him.  The  restored  Bourbons  had  in- 
herited from  him  a  minister  who  understood  it  almost  as  well  as 
himself.  It  could  not  possibly  escape  Talleyrand  what  an  in- 
comparable opportunity  now  offered  for  reviving  the  old  divisions 
of  Germany  for  the  advantage  of  France.  Upon  this  simple  ob- 
servation he  founded  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  and  called  into 
existence,  as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  wand,  a  new  political  com- 
bination of  vast  extent.  The  word  Legitimism  dropped  at  the 
right  moment  gathered  into  one  great  European  party  the  Aus- 
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tri:»iis,  tlii>  IvlitMiisli  prinoos,  tlio  ]iarty  of  llic  l-'rcncli  Ktvstoiiition, 
ami  tlu-  MiiLclisli  Tories,  aiul  anayi-d  tlu-iii.  as  (Icrt'iidcrs  of  tliu 
iudi'fi'asiMr  lij^lit  of  till'  Kiiii;  of  Saxony,  in  opjtosition  to  tlio 
l.il>iM-al  Alt'xantl(M\  to  SU'in  and  to  the  Prussian  Icadi-is  of 
tlio    War  of     Lilicrat ion. 

At  tilt'  sanu'  tinif  tlific  licLCan  in  (icrniany  a  paper  war  wliicli 
is  moinoraMe  in  lln*  history  of  (It-rnian  opinion,  and  forms  n 
sort  of  conuntMiciMiuMit  of  the  new  (lornian  }H'riod.  Proft'ssor 
Sartorins  of  ( JiittinL^iMi  asked,  under  the  sii^natnre  of  Ji  Prussian 
Papist,  whether  the  spoliation  of  Silesia,  of  West  Prussiii  and 
of  Hannover  was  to  be  repeated,  and  whether  Prussia  meant  to 
take  Suuin  cuitjue  rapit  as  her  motto.  In  Pavaria  A  ret  in  com- 
pared Prussia  to  the  frog  which  puffs  itself  out  to  the  sI/a'  of  an 
ox,  and  maintained  that  Europe  would  neNcr  find  rest  in  a  secure 
balance  until  Prussia  should  give  up  the  pretension  of  being  a 
Great  Power.  Collections  of  spurious  letters,  were  published, 
bv  which  it  was  intended  to  fasten  the  imi)utation  of  revolution- 
ary designs  upon  the  leading  Prussian  politicians  and  officers. 
On  the  other  hand  Giirres  in  the  Rhine  jNIercury  combated 
French  influence,  though  without  decisively  pledging  Iiis  paper 
to  the  Prussian  side.  Of  Stein's  friends,  Arndt  and  Eichhorn 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Prussia  ;  J.  G.  Hof- 
niann,  the  statistician,  pointed  out  that  Prussia  had  already 
outlived  one  such  outcry,  and  had  risen  in  the  past  year  higher 
than  ever  from  the  universal  unpopularity  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  Niebuhr  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Friissias  lliyht  against 
the  Saxon  Court  carried  on  the  work  which  Fichte  had  begun  at 
the  time  of  Stein's  Ministry,  asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  States  into  which  a  nation  may  be 
divided,  betrayal  of  the  nation's  cause  to  be  a  punishable  felony, 
even  though  no  written  law  be  violated,  and  States  Avhich  are 
too  small  to  protect  themselves  to  be  no  true  States. 

Among  the  diplomatists  at  the  Congress  the  storm  was  brew- 
ing through  the  latter  half  of  November  and  the  first  days  of 
the  following  month.  It  may  be  said  to  have  burst  forth  openly 
■with  the  Austrian  Declaration  of  December  10th,  and  to  have 
acquired  new  violence  with  the  French  Declaration  of  the  19th. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  at  its  height.  War  was  openly 
spoken  of  as  at  hand  and  armies  began  to  move.  The  Treaty 
concluded  betAveen  England,  France  and  Austria  on  Jan.  3rd, 
1815,  was  indeed  secret,  and  only  came  to  light  when  Napoleon 
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found  it  on  his  return  to  tlie  Tuileries,  and  published  it  in  order 
to  sow  discord  in  the  Coalition.  The  only  public  step  taken  by 
the  new  party  was  to  demand  the  admission  of  France  into  that 
Committee  of  the  Great  Powers  which  W.  v.  Humboldt  calls 
the  real  Congress,  and  from  which  France  had  been  excluded  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  demand  was 
allowed  on  January  4th,  and  the  dispute  began  almost  from  this 
time  to  slacken  in  intensity.  It  had  already  been  settled  by  a 
compromise,  when  the  ground  itself  upon  which  Talleyrand  had 
built  so  ambitious  a  fabric  moved  away  from  under  it  by  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the  flight  of  the  Bourbons. 

Stein  was  active  throughout  this  phase  of  the  Congress,  but 
did  not  play  any  leading  part.  His  opposition  to  Alexander's 
plans  had  been  outspoken  enough  in  October  to  chill  their 
friendship  for  a  time,  and  something  like  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Stein  had  to  follow  the  renewal  of  the 
Alliance  between  the  two  Governments.  Prince  Czartoryski 
informed  Stein  about  the  middle  of  November  that  the  Em2:)eror 
was  hurt  by  his  reserve  and  invited  him  to  make  new  advances. 
An  interview  followed,  of  which  tlie  following  account  is  given 
as  coming  from  Stein  himself.  The  Emperor  was  found  some- 
what unwell,  and  lying  on  a  sofa :  — 

He  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  began  to  speak  of  the 
general  condition  of  affairs.  He  said  Metternich  wanted  to  introduce  a  uni- 
versal confusion,  and-  this  seemed  also  to  be  the  intention  of  the  English, 
while  the  Emperor  Francis  showed  confidence  and  friendly  feeling.  I  re- 
marked in  answer,  that  I  did  not  think  the  English  wanted  war,  tlieir  taxa- 
tion being  so  heavy  and  needing  to  be  lightened.  The  points  now  in  question 
seemed  rather  punctilios  than  important  for  Russia  or  Austria.  Krakau  was 
no  doubt  important  to  the  latter,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  justify  a  war  in 
existing  circumstances.  I  thought  Russia  could  quite  well  part  with  it,  and 
Prussia  would  certainly  come  to  an  arrangement  about  Thorn.  He  replied 
that  it  would  be  humiliating  to  him  to  evacuate  Krakau  after  having  occu- 
pied it.  I  replied  that  nevertheless,  as  it  was  only  a  sacrifice  in  order  to 
give  peace. to  the  nations,  which  they  sorely  needed,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  400,000  men,  this  evacuation  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
his  magnanimity  not  as  an  effect  of  weakness,  and  that  tlie  present  over- 
wrought situation  of  armed  negotiation  could  not  continue.  lie  disagreed 
with  me,  and  said  that  concentration  was  the  usual  condition  of  the  Russian 
army,  that  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  Empire  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  distributed  in  cantonments,  and  that  he  had  therefore  proposed, 
in  order  to  tranquillize  foreign  Powers,  to  constitute  Poland  and  witiuh-aw 
the  Russian  army  into  Russia  itself,  but  that  this  was  Hebrew  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  that  they  could  not  vmderstand  it.  He  wanted  peace  and  hoped  to 
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attain  it.  ami  io  W  ahlc  jiftfiwards  to  (Icvofe  liiinsi-lf  to  tlio  diiTiisioii  and 
l>ri>inotion  of  lilii-rul  idi'a.s  which  alone  made  life  worth  havin;:;.  lie  ex|U('ssed 
his  contentment  with  tlio  disinxsition  towards  him  shown  by  tlie  Kmjieror 
Francis.  I  recommended  (Jermany  to  him.  Ho  promi.sed  to  do  every  thin)» 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  legal  state  of  things  here;  wln'ii  I  <lre\v  his  at- 
t«'ntion  to  the  intli>lence  and  caprice  of  his  brother-in-law  the  (iruiul-Duke 
of  Haden  he  b.-ido  me  send  in  my  tipinion  about  the  way  of  bringing  him  to 
reason.  He  said  too,  that  he  wislu'tl  Hardenbeig  would  soon  dist-hargo  his 
commission  and  bring  matters  to  an  end,  and  agreed  with  me  when  I  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  all  the  three  iH)ints  at  issue,  those  of  Poland, 
Saxony  and  Mainz,  to  a  decision  at  once  and  in  a  single  negotiation,  in  oidfr 
to  simplify  business,  and  avoid  giving  occasion  for  new  coiMiilications.  Ho 
tt>ok  this  opiK>rtunity  i>f  sjieakingof  Saxony,  thought  the  partition  quite  n.se- 
less  for  the  country,  for  Prussia,  and  even  for  Austria,  since  a  Small  Prince 
would  not  be  able  to  guard  the  frontier.  He  closed  the  interview  by  a.ssur- 
ing  me  that  he  would  make  the  maintenance  of  liberal  principles  the  chief 
occupation  of  his  life. 

The  topics  of  this  conversation  mark  a  position  of  affairs 
when  the  tli.spute  still  turned  rather  on  the  Rus.sian  than  the 
Prussian  claims.  Krakau,  as  the  stronghold  of  Poland  most 
threatening  to  Austria,  and  Thorn,  as  that  most  threatening  to 
Prussia,  were  principal  subjects  of  discussion.  The  affair  of 
Baden  is  explained  in  a  paper  which  Stein  sent  in  on  the  2oth, 
in  which  he  says  that  that  State  wants  nothing  but  a  good  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  the  present  Duke  at  once  retards  government, 
and  makes  it  oppressive  by  a  mixture  of  indolence  and  despot- 
ism. In  proof  of  his  indolence  Stein  alleges  that  a  heap  of 
more  than  15,000  decrees  were  awaiting  his  signature  which  he 
was  too  lazy  to  give.  Stein  begs  the  Emperor,  as  the  Duke's 
brother-in-law,  to  interfere,  and  require  the  appointment  of  a 
Viceroy  or  First  Minister  and  at  the  same  time  the  convocation 
of  the  Estates. 

Russia  made  on  November  27th  a  new  Declaration,  which 
was  draughted  by  Stein,  and  in  which  she  declared  herself 
ready  to  make  new  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace,  on  condition 
that  all  the  points  at  issue,  whether  they  referred  to  Poland, 
Saxony,  or  the  occupation  of  Mainz,  should  be  combined  in  the 
same  negotiation  and  settled  in  a  single  treaty.  The  Emperor 
consents,  seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Krakau  and  Thorn  ap- 
pears in  the  eyes  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  have  given  the 
Russian  Empire  a  position  of  military  advantage  against  them, 
that  those  two  towns  should  be  declared  neutral,  and  like  the 
Hanseatic  towns  should  be  declared  free  and  independent,  with 
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the  addition  of  a  certain  territory  round  them.  He  then  declares 
in  favor  of  the  complete  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Poland,  and 
of  j)lacing  Mainz  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Federation.  On 
the  Saxon  question  he  reasons  as  follows  :  — 

His  Imperial  Majesty  holds  himself  bound  to  secure  to  Prussia  at  least  the 
restoration  of  the  condition  of  1805,  since  His  Majesty  has  accepted  this 
obligation  in  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,  and  has  found  in  Prussia  an  ally  who 
has  supported  him  in  this  memorable  war  with  a  noble  energy  and  constancy ; 
and  the  Emperor  regards  the  partition  of  Saxony  as  opposed  to  the  true 
interest  of  that  country,  to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  assurances 
which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  give  them  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
endui'e  the  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  armament  and  the  war. 

We  see  here  the  shape  which  the  Saxon  question  was  begin- 
ning to  assume.  It  is  a  question  between  the  entire  and  the 
partial  annexation  of  Saxony.  As  early  as  November  11th 
Metternich  had  declared  to  Castlereagh  that  the  King  of  Saxony 
must  receive  at  least  Dresden  with  500,000  souls.  Count  Miin- 
ster  had  also  begun  eagerly  to  advocate  this  scheme.  His  opinion 
had  wavered  a  good  deal  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
saw  him  in  the  last  months  of  1812  intent  upon  reducing  Prus- 
sia to  a  Power  of  the  second  rank,  and  ambitious  of  giving  Han- 
nover the  precedency  in  North  Germany.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  would  have  felt  any  scruple  about  annexing  conquered  terri- 
tory for  this  purjjose.  Then  followed  the  War  of  Liberation  and 
the  astonishing  resurrection  of  Prussia,  which  modified  Miin- 
ster's  tone  considerably.  We  also  notice  that  he  is  careful 
throughout  to  maintain  for  Hannover  a  position  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  When  in  the 
summer  of  1813  he  begged  that  Stein  would  use  the  suaviter  in 
modo  with  the  German  Princes,  he  added,  by  way  of  explanation, 
'  Assuredly  I  do  not  mean  to  spare  the  Princes  wdio  conduct 
themselves  like  Saxony.  He  deserves  to  be  proscribed,  not  re- 
spected (geilchtet  nicht  geachtet).'  But  now  he  made,  as  it 
were,  a  last  despairing  effort  to  check  the  progress  of  Prussia. 
He  snatched  at  the  scheme  of  a  partition  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  we  are  told  the  Emperor  Francis  adopted  it,  that  is,  as  an 
unsatisfactory  settlement  which  would  soon  be  disturbed  again, 
and  out  of  which  it  might  be  possible  to  build  up  a  Coalition 
against  Prussia. 

And  thus  strangely  enough  those  who  raised  an  outcry  against 
Prussia's  plan  as  lawless  substituted  a  plan  which  was  in  some 
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rosppots  more  lawless  still.  ICvcn  from  lln'  point  of  viow  of  tlio 
rij,'lits  of  .sovt'rfimis  it  is  (litrn.-iill  to  iiiitlcrstiUKl  how  the  aniifxa- 
tion  of  iIk'  whole  i-inihl  hi*  sheer  inltlterv  and  vet  the  annexation 
of  a  part  allowahle,  hut  if  we  consider  the  rights  of  nations 
partial  annexation  waselfinly  the  less  justiliahle  ])laM  of  the  two. 
It  was,  in  fact,  really  partition,  and  nii^^ht  be  compared  to  the 
Partition  of  Poland,  wheivas  tlu^  Prussian  ]ilan  was  not  so,  ami 
it  luid  been  expressly  stipulated  when  the  administration  of 
Saxony  was  handed  over  to  the  Pinssians  that  no  partition  of 
the  country  shoultl  taki'  place. 

Stein  arj^ued  the  qui'stion  of  Annexation  or  I'artilion,  in  a 
paper  which  he  wiott'  on  December  3rd.  After  asserting  the 
rii^ht  of  conquest,  and  supporting  it  by  quotations  from  Grotius 
and  Vatel,  he  examines  the  conduct  of  tlie  King  of  Saxony  since 
^laii-h,  ISl-'l.  and  asks,  'Is  there  a  case  in  history  where  more 
reasons  for  asserting  the  right  of  conquest  in  its  full  rigor  con- 
cur?' He  then  urges  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  and  the 
obligation  incurred  by  the  Allies  of  restoring  Prussia  to  its 
former  territorial  extension,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  its 
Polish  territory,  or  the  Franconian  Principalities,  or  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Plannover  in  compliance  with  England's  demand 
at  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach.  He  reckons  that  Prussia  loses 
2,500,000  souls,  and  that  the  annexation  of  Saxony  will  only 
give  1.600.000,  so  that  900,000  will  remain  to  be  furnished  frcnn 
the  Duchy  of  Berg  and  the  Left  liank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
annexation  of  Saxony,  he  argues,  will  strengthen  Prussia  for 
the  defence  of  Germany  in  the  best  possible  way,  since  it  will 
strengthen  her  central  part. 

If  Saxony  .should  be  restored  in  her  integrity  the  mi.stake  would  be  made 
■which  Austria  conuuitted  in  preserving  Bavaria;  a  Power  would  be  created 
in  the  North  of  Germany  which  would  be  hostile  to  Prussia,  w^ould  weakeu 
her  and  furnish  a  means  of  influence  to  France. 

He  then  discusses  the  scheme  of  partition,  which  he  pro- 
nomices  to  afford  no  advantage,  political  or  military,  to  Austria, 
and  to  involve  great  inconveniences  for  Prussia  and  for  Saxony 
itself. 

A  small  Saxon  State  ruled  by  the  old  royal  house  would  be  a  focus  of 
intrigues  and  a  rendezvous  of  the  disaffected;  its  capital,  Dresden,  would 
fall  into  ruin  since  the  Government  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  it 
up,  and  the  part  of  the  countiy  that  would  be  united  to  Prussia  would  feel 
itself  cramped  and  hurt  by  its  separation  from  one  of  its  most  substantial 
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parts.  The  assurance  that  Saxony  should  be  preserved  in  its  integi'ity, 
which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  caused  to  be  given  to  the  Saxons  as  a  ground 
of  comfort  and  encouragement,  and  which  was  quite  recently  repeated  in 
Prince  Repnin's  speech,  would  be  a  deception,  and  it  concerns  the  Emperor's 
greatness  to  secure  the  happiness  and  peace  of  a  people  which  has  given  him 
convincing  proofs  of  its  love  and  admiration. 

By  this  time  the  Russian  question  was  in  the  main  settled. 
The  concessions  about  Krakau  and  Thorn,  and  Alexander's 
abandonment  of  his  original  scheme  of  joining  Lithuania  to  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  make  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  ap- 
peased the  disputants.  And  just  at  the  same  time  the  Prussian 
politicians  began  to  perceive  with  alarm  what  an  opposition 
was  gathering  against  themselves.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Stein  penned  the  above  argument  Hardeuberg  wrote  a  curious 
pathetic  appeal  to  Metternich,  full  of  a  good-hearted  simplicity, 
such  as  it  surprises  us  to  find  in  the  official  papers  of  a  veteran 
diplomatist. 

Find  a  way,  dear  Prince,  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  position  of  things  in 
which  we  unfortunately  find  ourselves.  Rescue  Prussia  from  her  present 
condition.  She  must  not  issue  in  a  shameful  condition  of  weakness  —  and 
that  qiiite  alone  —  from  this  terrible  contest  in  which  she  has  made  such 
great  and  noble  exertions,  and  look  on  while  all,  all  increase  their  territory, 
improve  their  frontiers,  acquire  security,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  through 
her  exertions.  Surely  it  cannot  with  any  shadow  of  right  be  expected  of  her 
that  she  alone  should  make  such  painful  sacrifices  purely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  others.  Sooner  she  must  resolve  to  set  all  to  hazard  again.  Your  august 
Monarch,  dear  Prince,  is  straightforwardness,  uprightness,  justice  itself.  I 
appeal  to  him. 

And  then  he  quoted  some  verses  he  .had  seen  in  the  Rhine 
INIercury,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  are  exhorted  to  guide 
Germany  by  their  united  and  harmonious  influence,  and  prayed 
that  they  might  become  the  motto  of  the  new  German  Constitu- 
tion. In  a  grave  state-paper  this  quotation — particularly  as  the 
verses  are  of  the  most  ordinary  bombast  —  produces  a  singular 
effect. 

In  Metternich's  answer  to  this  appeal,  dated  December  10th, 
the  new  quarrel  burst  out.  It  declared  that  the  protection  and 
well-being  of  Germany  depended  upon  the  concord  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  that  the  annexation  of  Saxony  would  render 
such  concord  impossible,  being  opposed  to  the  Emperor's  prin- 
ciples, to  family  ties,  interests  of  frontier  and  relations  of  neigh- 
borhood, being  opposed  also  to  the  wishes  of  the  principal  German 
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Stnti's,  and  o{  Franco.  T(  llicn  proposed  that  Prussia  should 
seek  hi'r  indenmitics  in  rolaud  :iud  on  the  Khiui*,  rcfcivln;^'  '"dy 
about  a  liflh  jiart  of  Saxony. 

For  niort'  than  a  wn-k  this  startling  rrt  lactation  of  Austria's 
earlier  coni'ossions  was  allowrd  to  work  its  flTiH-t  hy  ilsill'.  It 
threw  Prussia  at  onee  into  the  arms  of  Pussia.  Stein  explained 
to  the  Czar  all  (he  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  exhorted  him 
partieularly  to  take  tlu'  alTnir  out  of  tlu-  IkuuIs  of  Nesselrode, 
who  had  fallen  under  .Met ternieh's  inlluenee,  and  to  trust  rather 
to  (V.artorysky,  HasuniolVsky  and  (^ipodistrias  :  he  also  Avarned 
him  against  (lentz,  whom  he  described  as  a  man  of  withered 
brain  and  corrupted  heart.  On  the  loth  Alexander  resolved  in 
a  conference  ■with  Stein,  Czartorysky  and  Capodistrias  to  deliver 
a  IMenioir  presenting  Prussia's  claims  to  Austria,  and  to  nego- 
tiate them  personally  with  the  Emperor  Francis. 

In  tliese  negotiations  (Stein  writes)  Nesselrode  took  no  share  and  wa* 
deeply  hurt  to  find  that  he  had  lost  all  influence.  He  had  lost  it  by  his  in- 
capacity and  blind  devotion  to  ^letternich  which  caused  him  often  to  cross 
the  Emperor's  j^lans  or  s\ipport  tht-m  but  lukewarmly.  .  .  .  His  mediocrity, 
ignorance,  and  narrowness  in  views  and  feelings,  his  want  of  courage  in  great 
crises,  never  allowed  him  to  support  himself  at  any  height  for  a  length  of 
time.  He  fell  inevitably  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  be  anything  but  a  tool  of  his 
master,  as  soon  as  he  pretended  to  a  sort  of  independence;  he  fell  since  he 
did  not  depend  on  himself  even  for  this,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  the  influence  of  a  foreign  minister  hated  by  the  Emperor.  As  to  Metter- 
nich  (Stein  continues),  he  has  intelligence,  adroitness,  amiability,  but  wants 
depth,  information,  diligence,  sincerity.  He  likes  complications  because 
they  occupy  him,  and  wants  force,  depth,  and  earnestness  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  the  great  and  simple  style.  Often  too  by  his  frivolity,  dislike  of 
work,  and  untruthfulness  he  produces  complications  without  intending  it. 
He  is  cold  and  therefore  indisposed  to  address  the  nobler  feelings  of  human 
nature. 

Austria  by  this  new  step  only  pursued  the  course  upon  which 
she  had  entered  when  first  she  joined  the  Coalition.  But  at  that 
time  she  had  stood  alone  against  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  Avas 
not  so  now,  and  discord  having  broken  out  again  Talleyrand  was 
not  slow  to  see  his  opportunity.  The  French  Declaration  is 
dated  December  19th  :  — 

France  (it  says)  desires  nothing  for  herself;  her  only  wish  is  to  complete 
the  Restoration  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  completed  in  France  and  to  close  the 
Revolution.  The  nations  must  not  be  arbitrarily  distributed;  only  those 
territories  which  are  without  a  master  are  subject  to  distribution.     The  ob- 
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ject  of  France  is  to  restore  the  reign  of  legitimate  right.  In  itself  the  Polish 
question  is  the  most  important  of  all  that  are  before  the  Congress,  but  the 
King  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  personal  wishes  on  this  subject.  This  be- 
ing so  the  question  of  Saxony  becomes  the  more  important,  in  respect  to 
which  kingdom  proposals  have  been  made  which  violate  most  seriously  the 
principles  of  legitimism  and  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Before  admitting  these  principles  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  that  kings 
may  be  brought  to  trial,  that  they  may  he  tried  by  those  who  wish  to  get 
possession  of  their  territory,  that  tliey  may  be  condemned  without  being 
heard  and  without  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  that  their  families  and 
peoples  may  be  involved  in  their  condenniation,  that  confiscation  which  all 
civilized  nations  have  banished  from  their  codes  is  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  confiscation  of  a  whole 
kingdom  being  no  doubt  less  invidious  than  that  of  a  simple  cottage,  and 
that  nations  have  no  independent  rights  distinct  from  those  of  their  subjects, 
but  may  be  compared  to  the  stock  of  a  farm. 

Talleyrand  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  annexation  of  Saxony 
would  overturn  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  by  giving  Prussia 
a  point  of  vantage  against  Austria,  but  also  by  giving  to  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  Germanic  Body  a  power  of  attack  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  other  States. 

He  concludes  that 

It  is  contrary  to  reason  and  right  to  propose  the  question  what  part  of  his 
territory  should  be  restored  by  Prussia  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  that  the 
question  should  rather  be  how  much  the  King  of  Saxony  should  cede,  and 
that  the  Austrian  Declaration  appears  to  have  made  a  fair  proposal. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  Talleyrand  unfolded  his  doc- 
trine of  legitimism  more  fully  and  in  a  way  to  commend  it  to  an 
English  Tory :  — 

The  Revolution  was  a  struggle  between  opposite  principles.  To  close  the 
Revolution  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle,  which  can  only  be  done  through 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  principle  for  the  defence  of  which  Europe  has 
taken  arms.  At  the  beginning  the  struggle  was  between  monarchical  prin- 
ciples and  those  called  republican.  When  the  invincible  nature  of  things 
had  given  victory  to  the  former  the  strife  began  between  the  revolutionary 
and  the  legitimate  dynasties.  The  latter  have  won  but  not  yet  completely. 
The  revolutionary  dynasties  have  disappeared  except  one  (he  means  that  of 
IVIurat  and  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  that  of  Bernadotte).  The  legitimate 
dynasties  are  restored,  but  one  is  threatened.  Thus  the  Revolution  is  not 
closed.  In  what  way  must  it  be  closed?  By  the  unqualified  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  legitimism.  By  the  preservation  of  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
his  kingdom,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  its  rightful 
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Tlie  |)assaij»»  is  an  intorostiiiij  sji(»('imtMi  of  (lie  art  of  misrcpro- 
siMitati(»n.  Kuroju'  is  assriti'd  to  have  taken  arms  to  viiulicaLo 
the  prineiple  of  Li'j^itimisin,  heeaiise  the  aeeiileiital  ami  very 
tinex|)eete(l  n»snlt  t)f  tlie  eainpaiu;!!  hail  Ik  rii  to  restore  the.  old 
tlvnastv  in  Franee.  The  Towers  had  taken  aims  for  various 
purposes,  wliieh  tliere  is  no  diiru-iilty  in  stating,  hut  certainly  not 
for  tins  purpose.  Russia  took  arms  lirst  to  resist  and  then  to 
revcnj^e  an  invasion;  Prussia  joined  her  to  csi-aiie  from  an  insiip- 
jiortable  tvvanny  :  Austria,  after  an  unsueeessful  mediation, 
reluetantlv  took  up  anus  because  Napoleon  persisted  in  maiii- 
taininij  all  his  i-omjuests  ;  and  not  one  of  tliese  Powers  liad  a 
thought  of  quest ioninjx  his  title.  Yet  upon  this  transparent 
falsehood   the  whole  ar«xiinient  is  built. 

Stein  wrote  an  answer  to  the  French  Declaration  in  whicli  ho 
asserted,  what  was  evidently  the  true  moral  of  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  that  a  sovereiy;n  Avho  violates  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  may  be  resisted  by  them,  and  that  tliey  have  a  right,  if 
necessarv,  for  the  sake. of  their  own  security,  to  dethrone  him, 
and  he  applies  this  to  the  ease  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  re- 
marks that  it  was  '  expressly  to  prevent  the  portioning  out  of 
popuhitions  like  cattle  that  the  advocates  of  the  annexation 
opposed  the  partition  of  Saxony  as  mischievous  to  the  country 
and  useless  to  the  great  interests  of  Europe.'  '  From  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,'  he  remarks,  '  the  question  is  simply  between 
giving  the  King  of  Saxony  a  portion  of  his  old  dominions  or 
indemnifying  him  elsewhere,  for  example  on  the  Left  Bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  such  a  question  is  too  insignificant  to  detain  the 
Powers.' 

For  a  time,  however,  Talleyrand  carried  Castlereagh  with  him. 
Though  it  would  certainly  not  be  true  to  say  that  England  had 
taken  up  arms  for  Legitimism,  it  was  less  untrue  of  her  than  of 
any  other  Power.  Pitt  had  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  though  he  expressly  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 
But  Burke  had  preached  Legitimism,  and  since  Pitt's  death 
the  ruling  party  in  England  had  become  much  more  decidedly 
Tory  than  Pitt  had  ever  been.  Stein  and  Hardenberg  with 
Huiiiboldt  and  Czartoiysky  had  a  conference  with  Castlereagh 
on  the  20th,  at  which  Castlereagh  avowed  his  adhesion  to  the 
Austrian  view,  alleging  the  force  of  public  opinion,  wdiich  he 
foimd  to  be  opposed  in  Europe  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  a 
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consideration  which  he  hekl  to  be  more  important  than  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  question. 

And  thus  the  year  ended  with  threats  of  rupture  and  war. 
'  A  petty  and  perverse  ambition,'  writes  Stein,  '  a  trivial  disposi- 
tion that  takes  pleasure  in  weaving  intrigues,  petty  local  grudges, 
impede  the  great  affairs,  leave  us  in  a  disquieting  condition  and 
bring  us  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss.' 

Of  those  pei"sonal  friends  to  whom  we  look  for  information 
about  Stein's  private  life  none  except  Gagern  was  at  Vienna. 
Gagern  gives  us  no  characteristic  traits,  remarking  only  that 
Stein  took  the  most  lively  and  evident  share  in  deciding  the  lot  of 
Prussia  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  three  men  more  unlike  each  other 
than  the  three  distinguished  Prussians  of  the  Congress,  Stein, 
Hardenberg,  and  Humboldt.  '  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  characterize 
them  exactly,'  he  adds,  '  I  should  assign  solid  power  to  Stein, 
social  tact  to  Hardenberg,  varied  and  ready  skill  to  Humboldt.' 

Tliere  are  traces  here,  as  in  almost  every  part  of  Stein's  life 
when  he  was  busy,  of  outbursts  of  irritability.  What  is  pre- 
cisely referred  to  in  the  following  we  cannot  now  learn,  but  it  is 
evidently  something  of  the  kind.  It  was  written  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  by  v.  Gersdorff,  representative  of  the  Saxon  Duchies. 
It  contains  New  Year's  wishes  which  are  sent  in  writing  because 
V.  Gersdorff  '  has  been  for  some  time  aware  that  his  presence  is 
burdensome  to  your  Excellenc}^'  The  wish  which  is  conveyed 
in  the  language  of  profound  admiration,  is  that  '  Heaven  may 
grant  Stein  the  power  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  persons 
who  appreciate  and  understand  him,  even  when  they  do  not  tell 
him  so,  who  love  and  honor  him  without  preferring  any  claims, 
but  are  obliged  to  muster  all  their  respect  and  love  in  order  to 
withstand  the  piercing  shafts  of  his  disparagement,  and  would 
gladly  see  him  expend  upon  the  enemies  of  the  good  cause  the 
vigor  which  enables  him  to  give  j^ain  to  his  best  and  most  faith- 
ful friends.' 

The  prospect  which  1815  opened  was  indeed  most  alarming, 
and  Talleyrand  might  well  for  the  moment  boast  of  his  diplo- 
matic triumph.  But  his  brilliant  combination  endured  only  a 
moment,  and  created  a  danger  which  dispersed  as  quickly  as  it 
had  gathered.  It  seemed  to  put  the  Bourbons  in  a  position  more 
commanding  than  even  Napoleon  had  held.  They  were  to  lean 
like  him  upon  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  but  they  were  also 
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to  liavo  l^iiLjlaiul  on  (licir  side,  with  the  Xi-t lu'ilaiids  aiul  llaii- 
novor,  aiul  wi'ii*  to  rt-ap  tlif  full  lu-iiflit  of  Austria's  ^riitlj^c  ap^ainst 
Prussia.  C«)uM  sm-li  a  fotnbiiiatiou  cndiuo,  Talli'Viaiul  nii^ht 
confuli'utly  hop*'  to  rrstort'  Fraiiro  befoni  lon^  to  licr  liliiuo 
frontitT.  Hilt  tlu>  prospect  was  nnifli  too  Wdiidcriiil  to  Ix'  suh- 
stantial.  It  luiLjlit  Ix*  jtossiltlc  I'oi-  a  inuiufiil  to  mislead  the 
Powers  into  admitting  his  views,  but  they  wouhl  be  certain  to 
recoil  speedily  from  the  consequences  of  tiuMii.  NeitluM'  Austria 
iu>r  lCnL,'land  had  any  wish  to  give  back  to  France  the  ascendancy 
of  which  they  had  just  helped  to  ilcpiive  her;  England  had 
indeed  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  Saxon  question,  and  Castle- 
rcaiih's  Ilannoverian  leaning  was  one  which  could  jiot  be  con- 
fessed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Austria  did  not  take  up 
the  championship  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  order  to  see 
France  carry  off  the  equivalent.  But  indeed  the  whole  scheme 
of  Talleyrand  belonged  to  a  system  of  politics  which  Europe  was 
in  the  act  of  abandoning.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  reckless 
age  which  had  just  come  to  an  end.  It  was  like  the  last  flash 
from  a  thunder-cloud  which  has  passed  by,  and  is  disappearing  on 
the  horizon.  There  had  been  war  in  Europe  with  scarcely  any 
intermission  for  twenty  years,  and  the  last  two  years  had  been 
the  most  bloody  and  destructive  of  the  whole  authentic  history 
of  war.  During  this  period  politicians  had,  as  it  w^ere,  grown 
accustomed  to  a  state  of  war;  they  contemplated  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  readily  adojjted  combinations  likely  to  lead  to  it.  And 
thus  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was  out  of  the  way,  his  conquerors  are 
seen  planning  war  among  themselves  on  a  gigantic  scale.  But 
public  feeling  had,  they  soon  found,  changed  its  tone  ;  war  had 
passed  out  of  fashion  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  just  as  the 
'  Thermidoriens '  found  that  the  Terror  could  not  be  continued 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  Saxon  question  was  in  itself 
not  worth  a  European  war,  particularly  as  there  was  room  for 
several  middle  courses  between  the  total  annexation  demanded 
by  Prussia,  and  the  small  cession  allowed  by  Metternich,  and  if 
it  was  in  itself  somewhat  insignificant,  to  allow  it  to  stand  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  repose  which  she  needed  at  that  moment 
as  she  had  never  needed  repose  before,  would  have  been  an  act 
of  insanity.  In  November  Stein  had  pointed  out  to  the  Czar  the 
absolute  necessity  of  peace ;  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  '  not 
merely  for  the  restoration  of  the  general  prosperity,  but  also  for 
the  restoration  of  morality,  which  had  suffered  terribly  from  the 
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long  continued  pressure  of  a  sta»te  of  war.'  We  may  be  sure 
that  Lord  Castlereagli,  however  warlike  his  language  might  be 
at  times,  knew  that  he  could  not  bring  back  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  a  new  war,  and  the  letters  he  received 
from  Lord  Liverpool  showed  that  peace  was  so  much  taken  for 
granted  that  the  public  had  ceased  to  occupy  their  minds  with 
the  subject,  and  were  already  absorbed  in  preparing  for  the  grand 
Parliamentary  campaigns  which  peace  must  bring  with  it. 
Castlereagli  must  come  home,  he  writes.  '  Last  year  we  could 
spare  you ;  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Parliament,  everybody 
waiting  for  the  result,  and  no  symptom  of  party  spirit  appeared. 
Now  very  few  persons  give  themselves  any  anxiety  about  what  is 
passing  at  Vienna  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  expense  ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  more  party  animosity  than  was  mani- 
fested in  November,  and,  I  understand,  still  appears  at  the  Clubs 
and  in  private  societies  '  (Jan.  16th).  And  again,  '  The  question 
of  Saxony  will,  I  trust,  be  settled  before  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  depart.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  system  of  totally  anni- 
hilating ancient  States  extended  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  '  (Jan.  12th).  From  these  hints  Castlereagli  would 
naturally  arrive  at  a  policy  of  compromise,  of  which  the  object 
would  be  to  settle  the  dispute  speedily  and,  in  any  case,  with- 
out a  war,  but  if  possible  to  rescue  the  King  of  Saxony  fi'om 
absolute  destruction. 

Accordingly  the  new  Allies,  England,  Austria  and  France, 
after  signing  their  Secret  Treaty  on  January  ord,  and  urging  on 
January  4th  the  admission  of  Talleyrand  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Great  Powers,  advanced  no  further.  Castlereagli  openly 
"declared  against  allowing  the  King  of  Saxony  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  himself ;  and  upon  his  delivering 
a  formal  Declaration  to  this  effect,  and  being  joined  by  Metter- 
nicli,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  Talleyrand  to  the  Conference  of 
January  11th.  On  the  12th  Hardenberg  sent  in  a  new  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Prussia,  and  the  crisis  was  so  soon  felt  to 
be  over  that  Stein  writes  to  his  wife  on  the  26th  :  — 

We  have  still  the  hope  that  our  affairs  will  be  up  to  a  certain  point  ended 
in  10  to  1.5  days  and  tliat  I  may  be  able  to  take  my  leave  on  the  15th  Febru- 
ary. I  am  extremely  impatient  to  go,  and  wish  to  see  the  end  of  a  situation 
which  is  in  every  respect,  in  every  way,  pernicious;  and  although  we  may 
foresee  that  the  whole  will  be  only  superficially  settled  and  varnished  over, 
yet  we  may  look  to  enjoy  some  years  of  peace,  and  that  is  what  wepressingly 
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need.     Tho  .slowness  ami  nanowness  of  tlic  .\tistiiaiis   dt'lays  and  mdiittors 
every  thing. 

TliLs  hmt  siMitoiu'o  ri'tVrs  to  a  nrLTotiatioii  Itctwcoii  Entrlaiid  and 
Austria  on  tlio  Saxon  question  \vliio|j  was  [^oini;  on  at  this  time. 
The  result  of  il  was  scon  a(  thi^  C\)nf»Mvnc'e  of  .laiiiiaiy  28th,  at 
\vliioh  Austria  handid  in  a  now  ])ro[)osal  for  s('ttliu<^  the  coiitro- 
vei"sy.  It  was  a  jiroposal  which  niarkod  the  terminal  ion  of  (he 
crisis,  anil  was  partly  to  be  exi)lained  by  the  information  which 
began  to  come  in  from  France  of  thiMinpopularity  and  insecurity 
of  the  restorcil  Innirbons.  Austria  now  made  a  good  point 
against  the  Prussian  scheme,  in  which  it  had  been  jiroposcd  to 
indemnify  the  King  of  Saxony  on  the  Rhine,  by  remarking  that 
this  was  to  endanger  Germany  by  placing  at  the  dispo.sal  of 
France  the  jirincipal  member  aiul  the  martyr  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation  ;  she  repeated  her  proposal  of  a  partition  of  Sax- 
ony, but  showed  her  improved  feeling  by  consenting  to  allow 
Prussia  a  larger  share  than  before.  A  serious  intention  of 
settling  the  question  by  a  coAipromise  now  showed  itself  on  all 
sides.  The  Emperor  Francis  recommended  Ilardenberg  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Castlereagh,  who  Avas  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Vienna  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
Administration  in  Parliament,  and  who  was  eager  to  settle  the 
most  important  question  of  the  Congress  before  his  departure. 
The  negotiations  between  Castlereagh  and  Hardenberg  began 
about  February  3rd.  Enj^land  had  a  commandincj  influence  over 
two  Powers  which  were  neighbors  to  Prussia,  Hannover  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  Castlereagh  caused  both  to  lower  their  de- 
mands. He  objected  on  grounds  of  trade  to  granting  Leipzig  to 
Prussia,  but  this  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Czar,  who  showed 
his  good  will  to  his  faithful  ally  by  ceding  to  her  Thorn.  On  the 
8th  Prussia  presented  a  new  plan,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir,  in 
which  the  Austrian  proposals  were  discussed;  and  on  this  new 
plan,  which  Avas  accepted,  the  modern  territorial  settlement  of 
Prussia  is  based. 

Here,  then,  closes  one  most  important  chapter  in  Prussian 
history.  As  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of  this  book  to  mark 
and  describe  the  series  of  changes  by  which  the  Monarchy  of 
Frederick  the  Great  was  transformed  into  the  modern  Prussia, 
we  note  in  this  territorial  reconstruction  of  the  State  accom- 
plished at  Vienna  a  change  not  less  important  than  those  con- 
stitutional reforms  to  which  we  have  given   so  much   attention, 
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and  at  tlie  same  time  the  last  of  the  changes  which  that  age 
witnessed.  Territorial  instability  and  uncertainty  were  char- 
acteristic of  Prussia  in  those  stages  of  her  history,  a  character- 
istic which  should  be  specially  noted  by  an  English  reader, 
since  territorial  deiiniteness  and  fixedness  are  equally  character- 
istic of  the  history  of  England.  Let  us  reckon  up  how  many 
extensions,  contractions  and  variations  of  frontier  had  taken  place 
within  Stein's  memory.  He  remembered  first  a  long  period  of 
expansion,  the  acquisition  of  the  Franconian  Principalities,  then 
of  vast  districts  in  Poland,  then  of  the  secularized  territories, 
such  as  that  Miinster  in  which  he  had  himself  introduced  the 
Prussian  administration,  then  of  Hannover.  A  period  of  extreme 
contraction  had  followed,  in  which  Fredei'ick  William  had 
governed  a  smaller  territory  than  Frederick  the  Great  had  left 
to  his  successor.  Hannover  had  been  lost,  and  with  it  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Elbe,  with  other  territory  ceded  to  Saxony, 
to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  to  Russia.  And  now  came  a  new 
expansion,  not  gradual  as  before,  but  as  sudden  as  the  contraction 
of  1807.  It  is  especially  momentous  in  Prussian  history,  because 
it  did  not  by  any  means  restore  the  State  to  its  old  territory,  but 
to  new  territories  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  old  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  but  different  in  geographical  position  and  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  stuff  of  which  Prussia 
was  composed  was  constantly  changed  and  renewed  in  that  age, 
as  physiologists  tell  us  the  substance  of  our  bodies  is  constantly 
suffering  change,  and  we  are  almost  as  much  puzzled  in  the  case 
of  Prussia  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  being  to  understand 
where  the  fixed  identity  can  reside. 

The  new  Prussia  was  about  as  large  as  the  old  had  been  in  its 
last  period,  but  it  was  in  material  points  a  different  country. 
The  principal  facts  of  the  new  settlement  are  that  Prussia 
acquired  about  half  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  with  about  850,000 
inhabitants,  and  avast  Rhine  Province  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  a  population  of  1,100,000.  Somewhat  later  she  gained  in 
addition,  by  a  complicated  series  of  exchanges,  a  Pomeranian 
province  which  had  belonged  to  Sweden,  and  with  it  Arndt's 
Island  of  Riigen.  She  sacrificed  in  return  of  her  former  posses- 
sions all  the  acquisitions  of  the  second  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  except  the  Duchy  of  Posen  with  Thorn,  Hannover 
with  the  addition  of  Hildesheim  and  Goslar,  the  principalities 
of  Ansbach  and  Baireuth  and  her  valuable  maritime  possession 
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of  Ostfriosliiiul.  'V\h*  tonitorial  clianj^P  thus  matle  in  Pnissia, 
takon  toj^ctlior  with  tin*  corrcspoiulinL;  rhanujo  nia(h>  at  tlie  saino 
timo  in  Austria,  is,  perhaps,  the  fuiulanicMlal  fact  of  nuxh-rn 
(uM-inan  history.  It  is  \o  l)o  iiotrtl  lii-st  that  the  |)<>piilati(in  lost 
to  Prussia  was  for  the  most  ])art  Slavonic,  and  what  she  painod 
for  the  most  part  (lernian.  .\  ust  ria.  on  theotlnM'  hand,  took  licr 
iiuhMunitics  not  in  (Jonnany  Imt  in  Italy.  Secondly,  avo  should 
note  the  imjmrtancp  of  the  new  position  <jfiven  to  Prussia  on  llie 
Kliine.  In  considerint;  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire  we  noticed  how 
much  the  inlhuMiee  of  Austria  in  Germany  was  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  her  j^ossessions  on  the  western  si<le  of  it.  When  .she 
sacrificed  Hither  Austria  and  the  Netherlands  she  cea.sed  to 
embrace  Germany,  and  took  u[)  a  })osition  of  mere  juxtaposition 
which  led  easily  to  complete  separation.  At  the  same  time  she 
retired  from  the  position  of  Germany's  champion  against  France. 
Now  all  that  was  lost  in  this  way  to  Austria  was  acquired  by 
Prussia  with  her  Rhine  Province.  Prussia  now  put  her  arms 
about  Germany,  and  Prussia  now  confronted  France  on  one  side 
as  she  faced  Russia  on  the  other.  This  was  seen  at  the  time  by 
Austrian  politicians,  but  misinterpreted  by  them  with  character- 
istic dulness.  Metternich  triumphed  in  having  involved  Prussia 
with  France,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Prussian  statesmen  also  pro- 
tested that  it  was  only  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  they 
consented  to  take  up  that  dangerous  position  in  front  of  the 
hereditary  enemy,  to  which  the  country  owes  its  present 
greatness. 

Other  features  of  the  new  settlement  were  of  great  if  .second- 
aiy  importance.  For  instance,  Prussia's  Rhine  Province  took 
the  place  in  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Electorates  of  Cologne 
and  Treves.  The  great  Protestant  State  took  possession  of  a 
population  which  had  been  for  centuries  under  priestly  govern- 
ment, of  what  might  be  called  the  German  States  of  the  Church, 
of  the  valley  which  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Priest  Street.  No 
long  time  passed  before  the  serious  effects  of  this  were  perceived. 
The  State  M'hich  had  easily  acquired  a  reputation  for  tolerance 
while  it  had  to  do  with  Protestantism  only,  began  to  find  the 
practice  of  that  virtue  more  diflficult,  particularly  when  Ultra- 
montanism  began  to  be  powerful.  Even  in  Stein's  life-time 
signs  might  be  discerned  of  the  approaching  Culturkampf. 

In  one  respect  the  new  settlement  was  evidently  unsatisfac- 
tory^, and  did  not  even  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
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Treaty  of  Paris.  It  did  not  give  Prussia  a  continuous  territory. 
Hannover  (somewhat  enlarged)  and  Hessen  still  divided  tlie  two 
halves  of  her  dominion,  lying  where  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia 
had  been.  The  seeds  of  future  changes  were  evidently  laid 
here,  and  when  the  decisive  moment  came  and  the  sword  was 
drawn  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Prussia  seized  the  opportunity  to  remedy  at  the  same  time  the 
remaining  defect  of  her  territorial  constitution,  and  Hannover 
and  Hessen  were  annexed. 


CIIAPTKR    11  r. 


TIIK   CKIOIAN    QUKSTION. 


As  tlio  startliiii^  success  of  'rallc^yi-aiKrs  intrij^uo  liad  shown 
that  the  causes  still  Avorked  which  had  led  to  Napoleon's  ascen- 
dancy in  Gennanv,  another  still  more  startlini'  occurrence  was 
now  to  show  how  dee})ly  rooted  was  his  power  in  France  itself. 
The  miraculous  revival  of  the  Empire  in  March  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  events  which  prove  that  Napoleon  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Cromwell  or  other  military  chiefs  who  have  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  in  maintaining  an  absolute  authority  over  an 
unwilling  people,  but  that  he  was  really  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  that  his  throne  was  based  upon  a  rock  which  noth- 
ing could  have  shaken  but  the  enormous  excesses  and  crimes  of 
his  reign.  That  such  disasters  as  those  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814 
should  have  been  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  a  few  months  is  per- 
haps the  gi-eatest  proof  that  any  sovereign  has  ever  been  able  to 
produce  of  having  acquired  the  kind  of  ascendancy  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  upon  which  monarchy  is  properly  founded.  That 
this  Government  which  France  had  made  for  itself,  so  vital  and 
so  calculated  for  endurance,  should  be  once  for  all  intolerable  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  has  been  the  root  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  France  has  suffered. 

We  look  at  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1815  from  Vienna, 
not  from  Paris,  and  consider  them  in  relation  to  German  and 
not  to  French  or  English  interests.  They  need  not  therefore 
detain  us  long. 

After  the  Saxon  question  had  ceased  to  cause  anxiety,  the 
Congress  might  have  been  able  to  devote  itself  to  settling  the 
German  Constitution.  Some  of  the  principal  outlines  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  indeed  discussed  in  February.  But  the  return 
of  Napoleon  in  March  interrupted  the  discussion  as  the  Saxon 
question  had  interrupted  it  in  November.  March  and  April 
were  princijjally  devoted  to  the  revival  of  the  Coalition  and 
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preparations  for  the  campaign.  Hence  the  German  Constitu- 
tion could  not  be  properly  taken  in  hand  till  May,  and  it  was 
settled  in  a  series  of  Conferences  occupying  the  last  days  of  that 
month. 

We  have  seen  that  Stein  expected  late  in  January  to  be  able 
to  leave  Vienna  on  February  15th.  How  could  he  expect  this 
when  the  German  Constitution  still  remained  to  be  discussed? 
The  answer  is  that  he  thought  it  possible  to  leave  the  details  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  settled  by  a  Gei*man  Congress  which  was 
to  meet  at  Frankfurt,  provided  that  a  declaration  were  first  issued 
by  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  Treaties  of  Chaumont  and 
Paris,  in  which  certain  principles  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
direction  of  the  Congress.  Such  a  declaration  he  draughted 
and  laid  it  before  the  Russian  Cabinet  on  January  17th,  accom- 
panied with  a  review  of  German  affairs  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire,  which  however  Pertz  does  not  give.  The  declaration 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

The  Act  of  the  German  Confederation  shall  be  drawn  according  to  princi- 
ples which  shall  give  power  to  the  general  union  (first  draught:  which  shall 
secure  the  independence  of  the  nation,  peace,  and  political  and  civil  liberty 
within) ;  the  Federal  Council  shall  have  the  right  of  peace  and  w^ar  and  of 
settling  disputes  among  the  Princes,  and  of  guaranteeing  the  Constitutions 
of  the  States;  and  the  Great  Powers  in  the  conviction  that  Europe's  interest 
requires  that  Germany  should  be  independent  and  tranquil  (first  draught: 
and  internally  free)  make  the  recognition  and  guarantee  of  the  political  ex- 
istence of  the  Confederation  in  general  and  of  the  German  Princes  in  par- 
ticular conditional  on  the  creation  of  the  Confederation  in  accordance  with 
such  principles. 

He  added  that  the  following  principle  must  also  be  adopted  :  — 

Estates  are  to  be  formed  in  the  dominions  of  the  Princes ;  to  them  is  to 
be  committed  the  right  of  giving  their  consent  to  the  laws  and  imposts,  and 
the  right  of  scrutinizing  the  administration,  and  the  rights  of  these  Estates 
are  to  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Confederation :  (first  draught: 
and  the  rights  of  the  mediatized  and  the  noblesse  and  the  rights  common  to 
all  Germans  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Confederation). 

The  omissions  in  {he  draught  which  Avas  sent  in,  omissions 
apparently  intended  to  propitiate  Austria,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  advised  by  Capodistrias. 

To  issue  such  a  declaration  was  in  Stein's  opinion  all  that  was 
needful  to  be  done  at  Vienna,  and  accordingly  he  hoped  to  be 
free  in  a  few  days.  His  oj^inion,  however,  did  not  prevail,  and 
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very  shortly  afti>r\vanls  we  Inul  lilin  wannly  (Mii^aujod  in  a  tliscus- 
sion  which  hi>  hail  hopctl  to  rvaiU'  I'or  a  time  J  Iv  tt)ok  a  lcatliii<^ 
share  ihiriiii;  the  month  of  Fchruary  in  one  of  those  barren  con- 
troversies which  the  (lerman  ijn(\stion  so  easily  ^jave  rise  to,  and 
which  served  no  juniiose  hnt  to  show  h(»w  insoluhle  that  question 
was.  Wishing  sincerely  as  he  did  to  give  unity  to  Germany,  and 
perceiving  clearly  by  this  time  that  tlu^  stuhhorn  opposition  (if 
the  Middle  States,  hackt'd  by  the  inililTerence  of  Austria,  would 
prevent  the  setting  up  of  any  elhcient  federal  authority,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  plan  of  reviving  the  imperial  dignity.  With  his 
countenance  this  proposal  was  laid  bclV)re  the  Czar  on  February 
9th  by  Capodistrias,  a  statesman  who  attained  about  this  time 
the  zenith  of  his  inlluencc  ujion  European  politics.  Alexander, 
after  listening  to  Capodistrias's  explanations,  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion which,  where  Germany  was  concerned,  seems  always  to 
have  been  the  first  that  occurred  to  him,  viz.,  what  Stein  thought. 
On  learning  that  Stein's  judgment  was  favorable,  he  consented 
that  the  proposal  should  be  brought  forward.  Accordingly, 
Stein  aiul  Capodistrias  conferred  with  Hardenberg  on  the  11th 
and  with  Metternich  on  the  12th  upon  the  subject.  On  the 
17th  Stein  expounded  his  own  views  to  Alexander.  He  painted 
the  internal  jealousies  of  the  German  courts,  which  led  them 
distinctly  to  prefer  a  condition  of  general  weakness  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  central  authority.  He  then  continued  as 
follows :  — 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Diet  consist  in  legislation  on  subjects  of 
general  concern,  war  administration,  foreign  relations,  the  settlement  of 
disputes  of  the  Princes  among  themselves  or  with  their  Estates.  Prussia 
has,  of  all  the  German  States,  on  account  of  her  position  in  the  middle  of 
Germany,  the  most  imperative  reasons  to  wish  for  a  strong  constitution  and 
wise  administration  of  Germany;  more  than  all  the  others  she  must  dread 
the  decay  of  the  militaiy  system,  disturbances  of  internal  tranquillity,  inter- 
ruption of  the  movement  of  trade;  for  she  needs  the  military  system  for  her 
defence,  is  necessarily  involved  in  all  the  quarrels  of  her  neighbors,  and  will 
reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  freedom  of  trade,  since  she  is  in  possession 
of  the  great  rivers,  and  has  a  superabundance  of. the  products  of  the  earth 
and  of  trade  in  the  free  circulation  of  which  she  is  interested. 

Austria  is  pushed  to  one  side  of  Germany  by  her  geographical  position  ; 
the  federal  fortresses  do  not  immediately  protect  her  frontiers,  her  trade  takes 
the  direction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic;  the  internal  disputes  of 
Germany  concern  her  but  slightly ;  she  will  chiefly  seek  to  stand  well  with 
Bavaria,  whose  dependence  by  the  way  will  be  secured  to  her  by  its  position, 
and  her  sympathy  with  Germany  will  always  be  subordinate  to  her  momen- 
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tary  convenience.  We  see  her  act  in  this  spirit.  In  the  German  Committee 
she  shows  indifference,  she  is  ready  to  cede  Mainz,  Frankfurt  and  Hanau  to 
Bavaria,  and  displays  an  indulgence  towards  it  which  borders  on  weakness  in 
order  to  attach  it  firmly  to  herself  and  make  it  serviceable  to  her  in  the  new 
struggle  which  the  Polish  and  Saxon  questions  seemed  likely  to  bring  on. 

There  exists,  moreover,  an  alienation  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Ger- 
mans, their  grandees  are  jealous  of  the  precedence  of  the  German  Princes, 
and  the  mass  of  the  population  dislike  the  intelligence,  the  movement  of 
intellect  and  opinion,  which  appears  in  their  neighbors;  the  Austrian  likes 
repose;  the  restlessness  and  idealism  of  the  Germans,  nay  the  difference  in 
the  language  causes  them  discomfort ;  they  attribute  all  their  political  calam- 
ities to  Germany ;  they  forget  that  it  was  the  army  of  the  German  League 
which  conquered  Bohen)ia  for  them  at  the  battle  by  the  Weissenberg,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  German  family  whose  ancestors  have  not  shed  their  blood  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary  to  secure  the  possession  of  it  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

If  -we  allow  that  Austria  has  a  less  solid  interest  in  Germany  than  Prussia, 
and  that  even  in  its  interior  there  are  elements  wliich  tend  to  separation,  if 
nevertheless  we  hold  that  the  miion  of  Austria  wdth  Germany  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  latter  and  expedient  for  the  political  well-being  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, we  cannot  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  admit  that  a  constitutional  link 
must  be  forged  which  may  unite  Austria  again  with  Germany,  and  bind  the 
two  together  by  allowing  to  the  former  a  great  influence,  a  preponderance 
which  may  give  to  their  reciprocal  relation  a  foundation  in  interest  and  duty. 

Since  the  present  condition  of  Germany  exhibits  the  singular  association 
of  a  power  of  10,000,000  souls  like  Prussia  with  the  Principality  of  Vaduz  of 
4000,  any  authority,  whether  it  be  confided  to  a  Directory  of  Five  or  to 
a  single  and  sole  Supreme  Head,  will  operate  in  a  different  way  upon  parts 
so  different;  on  the  one  class  it  will  be  influential,  on  the  other  imperative; 
but  in  both  cases  it  will  have  a  more  solid  and  efficacious  existence  if  it  is 
committed  to  an  individual  than  to  a  number,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  would 
be  weak  in  principle  and  weak  through  the  nature  of  the  instrument  it  would 
employ. 

Stein  ended  this  interview  by  requesting  permission  to  leave 
Vienna.  Alexander  naturally  asked  whether  the  condition  of 
the  German  affair  would  allow  him  to  depart ;  upon  which  he 
replied  that  the  chief  matters  seemed  settled,  and  he  thought 
tlie  question  of  the  imperial  dignity  would  be  decided  in  a  few 
days.  This  impatience  betraj's  the  mixture  of  eager  interest 
with  hopelessness  in  his  feelings  on  the  German  question.  On 
second  thoughts  he  saw  he  must  stay,  and  writes  to  his  wife,  '  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  before  the  15th  of  j\Iarch, 
as  an  important  affair  which  greatly  interests  me  compels  me  to 
stay  longer,  to  my  great  regret,  for  all  these  splendid  fetes  do 
not  compensate  the  pain  caused  by  the  course  which  things  are 
taking.' 

The  plan  made  some  way.     Wessenberg,  one  of  the  Austrian 
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pliMiipotontiarit's.  favorinl  it,  and  even  Mi'lli'inicli  did  iiol  pro- 
luniiu'*'  apiinst  it.  Idu*  l^iupiTor  I'^am-i.s  liDwevcr  was  itiidor- 
stood  ti)  hv  adverse.  Hut  tlic  i-liirl"  opposition  came  from  tlio 
rrussian  politicians,  and  il  is  indeed  sonieuliat  perplexini^  to 
imagiiio  how  one  who  knew  Prussian  policy  so  well  as  Slein  can 
have  thoui^ht  it  juvssihle  to  restore  Austria,  not  to  a  nonnnal  pre- 
cedenee,  hut  to  a  real  authority  over  Prussia.  1 1:irdeid)erg  de- 
clared that  it  was  inij)ossii)li!  for  him  as  :i  Piiissian  minister  to 
ac(]uiesce  in  such  an  increase  of  Austrian  [jowcr,  jtarticularly  at 
the  very  moment  Avhen  Austria  was  united  with  France  against 
tlic  Prussian  interest.  He  entreated  Stein  to  lot  the  matter  dro]). 
lIund>oldt  dri'w  u|)  a  rerui;ition  of  Stein's  arguments,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  unanswerable:  — 

The  Emperor  must  have  an  extensive  power  if  he  is  to  do  any  good,  iiinl 
each  an  extensive  power  Prussia  caimot  and  Bavaria  will  not  allow  to  liiia. 
Tills  ari^uniont  is  especially  stronc:  when  ap])lied  totlie  House  of  Austria, 
which  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  interest  in  Germany,  and  has  become  more 
than  formerly  a  non-German  power.  A  confederation  without  a  head  may 
have  great  deficiencies,  but  it  offers  the  gi'eatest  advantages  which  are  attain- 
able at  the  moment,  it  alone  is  free  from  inconveniences,  it  alone  is  possible. 

These  arguments  do  not  seem  to  have  convinced  the  Russian 
party,  and  Stein  answered  Hardenberg's  entreaties  that  he  would 
let  the  matter  drop  by  bidding  him  convince  the  Czar  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  he  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  case  which 
might  guide  Hardenberg  in  the  counter-statement  to  be  made  to 
Alexander.  This  paper  resembles  that  from  which  extracts 
have  been  given  above ;  it  shows  forcibly  the  danger  that  the 
Federation  in  the  absence  of  a  Head  will  want  efificiency,  and 
the  necessity,  if  Austria  is  to  remain  united  with  Germany,  of 
giving  her  a  stronger  interest  in  German  affairs,  but  omits  to 
show  how  such  an  ascendancy  of  Austria  could  be  made  consistent 
with  the  most  necessary  interests  of  Prussia. 

The  affair  seems  to  have  been  terminated  by  Hardenberg's 
interview  with  the  Czar  on  March  2nd,  at  which  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  the  Prussian  public,  and  more  pai'ticularly  of  the 
Prussian  army,  to  the  scheme,  was  strongly  represented  to  Alex- 
ander. Stein  wreaked  his  disappointment  in  unsparing  criticism 
of  Humboldt's  paper,  of  which  Hardenberg  did  not  allow  him  to 
have  a  copy  until  the  interview  was  over.  He  was  the  more 
bent  on  leaving  Vienna  speedily,  and  seems  by  his  expressions 
to  have  lost,  at  least  for  the  time,  that  strong  regard  for  Alex- 
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ander  which  he  had  felt  ever  since  the  Russian  Campaign.  '  It 
was  the  effect,'  he  writes,  '  of  distraction  and  want  of  depth  in 
one  (Alexander),  of  the  dulness  and  coldness  of  age  in  others 
(Hardenberg,  perhaps  also  Rasumofsky),  of  feebleness,  common- 
ness, and  dependence  on  Metternich  in  a  third  (Nesselrode),  and 
frivolity  in  all,  that  no  great  or  grandly  beneficial  idea  in  con- 
sistency and  unity  could  be  realized.  To  escape  from  this  un- 
fortunate situation  would  require  only  an  energetic  resolution, 
and  it  is  most  advisable  to  take  it  at  once  before  the  whole 
wretchedness  of  it  is  visible,  to  withdraw  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  position,  and  wash  my  hands  of  the  responsibility.'  And 
so  he  tells  his  wife  again,  '  I  hope  to  leave  on  the  15th  and  re- 
turn to  my  family  for  good,  too  hapj^y  to  be  quit  of  the  unde- 
fined and  insecure  position  I  have  been  in  since  1812  (i.e.  of  my 
connection  with  Alexander).' 

He  was  a  good  deal  occupied  at  this  time  in  discussing  the 
claims  to  indemnity  put  forward  by  Bavaria.  I  shall  not  ask 
the  reader  to  enter  into  this  subject,  but  I  mention  it  because  it 
brought  him  into  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  relieved  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, He  had  also  a  conference  witL  the  Duke  on  the  German 
question,  which  ended  with  the  Duke  begging  Stein  to  call  on 
him  as  often  as  he  had  any  thing  to  say. 

Swiss  affairs  also  occupied  much  of  Stein's  attention  from  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The  fall  of  Napoleon's  ascend- 
ancy had  been  followed  by  the  cancelling  of  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion on  Dec.  29th,  1813,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  obtain 
from  the  Congress  recognition  of  the  federal  and  territorial  ar- 
rangements which  were  proposed  in  its  place.  A  commission  of 
Ministers  was  appointed  in  October  to  negotiate  with  this  depu- 
tation. Austria  named  Wessenberg,  Prussia  Humboldt,  Eng- 
land Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  France  the  Duke  of  Dalberg. 
Stein  pi-esided  in  the  commission  as  the  representative  of  Rus- 
sia. The  conferences  began  on  November  15th,  and  were  held 
at  intervals  till  January  16th.  At  the  last  conference  a  general 
resolution  was  adopted,  which  was  afterwards  referred  to  the 
Congress  itself.  As  I  have  not  room  for  a  full  examination  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  commission  I  j^ass  it  by  with  the  simple 
statement  of  the  part  which  Stein  took  in  it.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  there  sat  in  these  conferences,  besides  the  minis- 
ters above  named,  one  who  is  still  among  us ;  he  was  then  known 
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as  Mr.  Stratfoitl  CniiirmLr,  and  was  tho  Kiijjjlish  ri>presentali\('  in 
Swit/.erlaiiil.  It  is  to  lliis  witness  that  I'cit/.  owes  a  stateiiHMii 
alu)ut  a  mo(l»>  of  ooimiuiiru'at  imi  with  the  C/ar,  which  Stein  was 
h'll  to  prai'tisc  at  N'icnna  on  account  of  the  Czar's  defcctivo 
licaviiiLj.  He  carried  slips  of  jiapcr  on  which  necessary  facts 
ami  ilatcs  wen-  marked,  and  uscil  to  hand  them  to  tho  Czar  at 
the  ri<^ht  moment. 

\N'hen  the  l.^th  of  Maiih  approaclu'd  Stein  liei^an  to  he 
douhtful  whether  afti-r  all  he  should  be  aide  to  (piil  N'ienna  as 
soon  as  he  had  exjiected.  ( )n  the  1  llh  came  the  news  of  Na})0- 
leon's  landing  in  Provence.  ( )n  the  loth  Stein  writes  to  his 
wife  :  — 

Buonaparte's  arrival  in  the  South  of  France  causes  the  time  of  our  depart- 
ure to  depend  on  the  news  we  may  get  of  the  character  of  his  enterprise  ;  it 
mai/  bo  nothing  hut  the  attempt  of  an  adventurer,  but  it  is  possible  that 
Buonaparte  appears  as  the  head  of  a  great  i>urty. 

The  reappearance  of  Napoleon  was  calculated  to  rouse  Stein 
no  less  than  to  pain  him.  We  find  him  active  as  early  as  the 
8th,  that  is  when  it  was  known  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  but 
not  yet  that  he  had  landed  in  France.  lie  pressed  strongly  for 
a  Declaration  on  the  i)art  of  the  Eight  Powers  who  had  signed 
the  Peace  of  Paris  that  they  were  purposed  and  determined  to 
maintain  that  Treaty.  Such  a  Declaration  was  voted  on  the 
13th,  and  to  it  was  added  the  political  excommunication  of 
Buonaparte,  by  which  he  was  delivered  over  to  public  vengeance 
as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
might  describe  this  act  in  language  borrowed  from  Napoleon's 
own  proscription  of  Stein,  and  say  that  by  it  'the  person  called 
Buonaparte  (le  nomme  Buonaparte),  seeking  to  excite  troubles 
in  Europe,  was  declared  an  enemy '  of  the  Great  Powers ;  and 
Stein  himself  remarks,  '  A  strange  revolution  of  affairs !  he  who 
proscribed  me  on  Dec.  16tli,  1808,  is  now  put  in  a  similar  but 
much  worse  condition  by  a  resolution  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  ! '  But  Stein  does  not  say,  and  Pertz  seems  to  strain 
the  facts  in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  poetical  justice,  when 
he  asserts,  that  the  proscription  of  Napoleon  was  originally  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  by  Stein.  All  that  seems  certain  is  that 
he  recommended  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 

It  would  early  occur  to  Stein  to  ask  himself  how  this  new 
Revolution  would  affect  the  German  question.     Perhaps  it  was 
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not  unnatural  that  lie  should  see  in  it  a  new  impulse  likely  to 
prove  very  beneficial.  Nothing  would  ripen  a  Fedei'ation  better 
than  a  danger  to  Germany  from  without.  He  began  at  once  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  settling  the  fundamental  points  Avithout 
delay,  and  among  these  fundamental  points  he  included  proba- 
bl}^  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  dignity.  We  have  noted  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  this  scheme,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  Stein  was  not  simply  misled  by  his  wishes 
or  by  some  inherited  sentiment  of  knightly  devotion  to  the 
Emperor,  but  that  he  had  determined  upon  a  definite  course  of 
action  by  which  he  believed  the  difficulties  might  be  met.  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  the  man  who  was  himself  called 
German  Emperor.  During  the  past  war  he  had  actually  admin- 
istered a  sort  of  Federal  Government  of  Germany.  If  the  new 
war  now  beginning  should  last  any  time,  he  might  find  himself 
agaiu  at  the  head  of  a  Central  Administration,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive that  he  may  have  hit  upon  some  plan  of  converting  this 
exceptional  War  Administration  by  means  of  resolutions  of  the 
Congress  into  a  permanent  institution  and  the  germ  of  a  new 
Empire.  On  the  23rd  an  appeal  to  the  Great  German  Powers 
fi'om  the  Middle  and  Small  States  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of 
the  imperial  dignity  was  delivered  to  Metternich  and  Harden- 
berg.  Their  answers  were  ambiguous  and  not  favorable  as  re- 
gards the  particular  point,  but  Metternich  gave  an  assurance 
that  the  Congress  should  not  separate  without  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  German  Constitution,  and  we  can  conceive  that  the 
agitation  might  excite  Stein's  hopes.  It  appears  that  on  the  31st 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Kotschubei  —  unfortunately  Pertz  does  not 
give  it  —  in  which  he  referred  to  some  method  which  he  had  in 
his  mind  of  being  useful  to  his  country  and  forwarding  its  well- 
being  directly,  provided  a  Federation  came  into  existence.  At 
the  same  time  his  party  began  to  throw  out  hints  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Rhine  Mercury. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  imperial  dignity  were  revived  with 
certain  substantial  attributions.  The  new  Emperor  would  want 
a  Minister.  Metternich  would  continue  to  be  the  Minister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria:  who  would  be  nominated  as  Minister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany?  Who  but  Stein?  And  if  neither 
Francis  nor  Metternich  had  any  personal  kindness  to  Stein, 
would  not  the  Czar  be  certain  to  recommend  his  nomination  in 
the  most  urgent  manner? 
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If  some  suoli  plan  as  tliis  occiincil  to  liim  it  \vas  soon  :il>an- 
tlonod  for  sonio  reason  wliidi  I  cunnot  trace.  His  letters  con- 
tinue to  breathe  the  same  ea^iMiu'ss  (o  depart  ami  the  same 
expectation  that  the  (Jerman  (piestion  will  be  si'tllcil  in  a  day  or 
two.  I'p  to  the  *J;5rd  his  ])nrpose  holds  oi'  leaving  at  the  end  of 
the  month.     On  the  28th  he  writes:  — 

I  cannot  Ifavc  ln-fort"  the  docision  about  the  riPnnaii  affair  and  tlie  basis 
of  the  Ft'doration;  it  is  »>xtr<incly  annovii'i;  t"  '»•'  to  lit;  constantly  detained 
and  kept  in  the  most  painful  uncertainty  about  my  departure. 

On  -Vpril  2iul  he  writes:  — 

We  hoj^  that  the  exertions  of  the  Allii's  will  be  crowned  with  success, 
but  they  are  not  the  less  on  that  account  painful  and  uncertain,  and  we  must 
rely  on  Providence  for  every  thing.  The  unity  of  the  Princes  is  very  great, 
their  military  resources  infinite,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  used  with 
wisdom  and  energy.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  between  the  lUth  and  the 
loth,  as  the  Emperor  will  probably  visit  Prag  about  that  time  to  see  his 
troops  arrive  —  in  any  case  I  shall  make  an  excursion  to  Berlin,  but  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  my  further  destination,  or  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  carry  out  my  I'lans  of  retirement. 

On  the  7th  :  — 

Dear  Love,  your  letter  of  March  31st  shows  much  despondency;  I  beg 
you  not  to  give  way  to  such  a  feeling.  Providence  has  rescued  us  from 
■worse  situations  and  will  as  ever  graciously  protect  us.  Buonaparte's  condi- 
tion is  as  far  as  jwssible  from  secure ;  he  has  the  army  for  him  but  the  nation 
against  him;  the  Squth  is  arming,  and  in  the  interior  he  has  to  share  his 
popularity  with  the  Republicans.  They  want  to  treat  him  as  a  tool;  the 
only  question  is  whether  it  will  suit  him  to  be  used  in  that  way.  There  is  a 
great  determination  to  fight  him  vigorously  and  the  resources  collected  are 
infinite,  and  the  generals  in  command  the  same  who  made  their  way  trium- 
phantly to  Paris.  All  these  considerations  ought  to  reassure  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  lamentations  of  those  ladies  v. 
B.  and  v.  B. 

Then  comes  a  flash  which  to  my  mind  throws  some  light  on 
the  quarrel  with  Niebuhr  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

1  ?tate  these  lamentations  and  alarms;  nothing  discourages  and  weakens 
so  much  in  the  moment  of  decision,  nothing  torments  and  disturbs  so  much 
in  the  time  of  suspense  as  these  indefinite  lamentations  and  alarms.  I  am 
still  hoping  to  visit  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Good  bye,  dear 
Love!  courage,  trust  in  God,  constancy!     Kiss  the  children. 

On  the  19th  :  — 

A  commission  that  has  been  given  me  has  detained  me  here,  but  I  hope 
to  have  done  with  it  at  latest  on  the  22nd,  and  to  be  able  to  leave  immedi- 
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ately  afterwards.  The  Princes  will  probably  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
about  the  middle  of  May,  in  order  to  hasten  the  undertakings  that  have 
been  set  on  foot,  and  I  hope  to  be  back  in  Nassau  about  that  time.  Our 
intelligence  from  the  South  of  France  up  to  the  6th  is  good ;  Lyon  is  believed 
to  be  taken,  the  troops  assembled  in  France  on  the  northern  frontier  very 
weak,  the  Government  still  unsettled  —  that  may  quiet  timorous  people. 
Prince  Radzivill  will  be  back  there  by  this  time;  he  will,  no  doubt,  have 
told  you  of  the  fall  I  had  on  the  staircase  at  Count  Stackelberg's ;  it  did  not 
hurt  me  to  speak  of. 

One  more  extract ;  it  is  dated  April  25tli. 

My  departure  which  was  fixed  for  to-day  has  had  to  be  put  off  for  ten  or 
fourteen  days  at  least;  I  had  taken  my  parting  audience  of  the  Empei'or 
Francis  on  the  22nd,  and  was  bidding  farewell  to  the  Grand  Princess  Catha- 
rina  on  the  23rd,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  came  and  pressed  me  so 
strongly  to  postpone  my  departure  till  the  winding  up  of  the  German  affairs, 
and  gave  such  distinct  assurances  that  they  should  be  wound  up,  that  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  abandon  the  thought  of  departm^e  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reproaches  I  should  certainly  incur  for  going  away  at  a  moment  so  im- 
portant and  so  decisive  for  our  Fatherland.  Yoii  too  would  have  blamed 
me,  dear  Love,  and  I  am  sure  of  your  approval  ;  though  it  costs  me  some- 
thing every  way  to  renounce  the  happiness  of  returning  to  my  family.  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  Berlin  even  if  my  stay  in  Vienna  should  be 
prolonged  against  all  expectation  by  a  fortnight  or  thi'ee  weeks.  For  rea- 
sons which  I  will  explain  to  you  when  we  m^et,  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  the 
headquarters ;  I  have  resolved  to  pass  the  summer  at  Nassau  and  in  the 
country. 

In  this  way  Stein's  stay  in  Vienna  was  prolonged  into  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  German  question  was  actually  settled. 

Much  as  it  cost  Stein  his  stay  was  of  little  use.  Disappoint- 
ment marked  the  settlement  of  the  German  question,  as  per- 
plexity had  attended  the  discussion  of  it.  A  Prussian  scheme 
in  14  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  by  Humboldt  early  in  April. 
It  was  now  revised  and  put  before  Metternich  in  the  name  of 
Humboldt  and  Hardenberg  on  May  1st.  But  still  Metternich 
did  not  reopen  the  deliberations  on  the  German  question.  Stein 
tried  to  hasten  his  movements  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  him  the 
influence  of  Alexander.  With  Alexander's  consent  he  draughted 
a  Note,  in  which  Russia  was  to  say  that :  — 

The  condition  of  war  with  France  in  which  Germany  finds  herself  in- 
creases the  necessity  of  uniting  her  different  States  by  a  federal  league  in 
order  to  create  a  centre  for  action  with  which  the  different  military  estab- 
lishments may  be  connected  and  by  which  they  may  be  supported  and  guided. 
The  creation  of  such  a  centre  of  action  is  a  guarantee  for  the  happy  result  of 
the  war,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Russia  feels  entitled  and  bound  to 
insist  that  it  should  be  formed  and  set  in  activity. 
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This  Note,  however,  was  not  proscntcd,  because  on  tlio  day 
after  it  was  ilraii^htril,  on  M:iy  Tili,  Mctternieli  aiinoiiiicecl  his 
intention  of  hringing  on  the  sulijeet. 

Tlie  nn'thotl  pursueil  was  to  fuse  tog('th(>r  the  Prussian  scheme 
recently  ]>resi'nte(l  and  an  Austrian  selienic  which  had  been 
drawn  l»v  \\'essenl)cr'^  in  Dei-euihrr  and  was  now  revised.  This 
was  don»'  in  a  series  of  Conferences  which  now  took  place,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  laid  befoic  the  Congress  on  May 
23rd,  in  the  form  of  u  draught  Act  of  Federation.  On  the  next 
dav  Stein  laid  the  follow  iuLT  critirism  of  it  before  the  Russian 
Cabinet :  — 

The  different  jilans  for  a  German  Confederation  which  have  hitherto  been 
discussed  contained  the  proposition,  '  to  create  Estates  (Landstiinde)  for  the 
protection  of  lilierty  and  property  with  the  rii;^lit  of  participating  in  taxation 
and  legishition  and  guaranteed  Ky  tiie  Confederation.' 

This  principle  received  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  in  tlie 
Note  which  he  caused  to  be  presenteil  on  November  11th.  A  great  part  of 
the  Princes  acknowledged  it  in  their  Declaration  of  November  IGth;  it  served 
as  a  basis  in  the  deliberations  between  the  King  of  AVurte)nV)erg  and  his 
Estates.  It  is  found  in  the  plans  of  Federation  which  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
has  submitted.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  it  would  appear  in  the 
bases  on  wliicli  Austria  and  Prussia  have  just  come  to  an  agreement.  Yet 
we  find  only  in  the  10th  Article  the  vague  proposition,  '  In  all  German  States 
there  shall  exist  a  Constitution  by  Estates,'  without  any  enactment  about 
their  powers  or  about  a  guarantee  for  them.  In  this  way  every  principle 
is  abandoned  upon  which  the  political  arrangements  of  the  natiou  may  be 
based. 

Thus  without  a  moment's  delay  Stein  branded  the  new  Feder- 
ation with  the  character  which  afterwards  was  clearly  proved  to 
belong  to  it,  a  character  very  unlike  that  of  the  old  Empire. 
The  Federation  resembled  the  Empire  in  one  most  conspicuous 
point,  in  its  complete  inefficiency  for  the  first  purpose  of  a  Fede- 
ration, namely,  foreign  defence.  But  in  another  main  point  it 
differed  for  the  worse,  it  was  considerably  more  pervaded  with 
the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  Empire  had  been 
composed  of  States  of  three  different  types  —  monarchical, 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  States.  Of  these  the  latter  w^ere 
republican,  while  the  ecclesiastical  States  might  be  classed  as 
elective  monarchies,  and  even  the  hereditary  monarchies  were 
under  some  control,  either  from  Assemblies  of  Estates  with 
customary  powers  or  at  any  rate  from  the  Emperor,  But  the 
new  Federation  was  almost  wholly  monarchical,  its  States  were 
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on  the  average  larger  and  less  controllable,  and  the  type  of 
monarchy  was  Napoleonic. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  noted  as  we  might  otherwise  easily 
misunderstand  the  zeal  which  Stein  here  shows  for  parliamentary 
government.  In  Prussia  we  have  seen  Stein  favorable  indeed  to 
parliaments,  but  disposed  to  be  cautious  and  wary  in  creating 
them.  In  the  thirteen  months  of  his  INIinistry  he  had  not  intro- 
duced them,  and  he  certainly  had  no  idea  of  superseding  the 
personal  government  which  he  found  in  Prussia  by  parliamentary 
government  such  as  we  see  it  in  England.  If  now  he  shows 
himself  most  anxious  that  in  the  new  Federation  Estates  with 
substantial  powers  shall  be  set  up  everywhere,  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  Prussia.  Though  we  have  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
old  Prussian  State  as  one  of  the  most  extreme  instances  of  des- 
potism. Stein  did  not  think  of  it  so.  He  held,  as  we  know,  that 
it  wanted  great  reforms,  but  he  never  seems  to  charge  its  Gov- 
ernment with  harshness  or  brutality,  rather  with  weakness.  It 
is  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  not  of  Prussia  that  he  is  think- 
ing ;  it  is  not  rigor  in  government  that  he  is  afraid  of,  but  inso- 
lent selfishness ;  he  objects  to  Asiatic  sultanism,  not  Spartan 
severity. 

His  remonstrance  had  no  effect,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  do  no  more  for  Germany  at  Vienna.  Alexander  with 
Frederick  William  departed  on  May  26th,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  on  the  27th.  On  the  28th  Stein  himself  set  out  for 
Nassau,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  summer.  The  Act  of 
Confederation  was  signed  on  June  8th,  and  we  find  Stein  repeat- 
ing his  criticisms  in  another  memoir  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Cabinet.  His  verdict  is  that  from  so  faulty  a  Constitution  is  to 
be  exj)ected  a  very  faint  influence  on  Germany's  happiness,  and 
that  we  must  hope  that  the  despotic  principles  of  which  several 
Cabinets  cannot  yet  shake  themselves  free 'will  gradually  be 
undermined  by  public  opinion,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
example  which  several  Princes,  especially  the  King  of  Prussia, 
seem  desirous  to  give  by  imparting  to  their  subjects  a  wise  and 
beneficial  Constitution. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ALSACE   AND   LORRAINE. 

Stein's  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Enropean  politics  is 
more  intorosting  now  than  it  could  have  been  at  any  time  before 
the  war  of  1870.  We  saw  him  at  the  fii'st  Peace  of  Paris  taking 
his  share  in  a  settlement  of  France  which,  whether  or  no  it  was 
the  best  settlement  possible  at  the  time,  has  not  proved  capable 
of  maintaining  itself.  We  see  him  at  the  second  Peace  of  Paris 
protesting  against  another  settlement  which  has  equally  failed  to 
endure,  and  earnestly  recommending  instead  a  settlement  like 
that  Avhich  was  adopted  more  than  half  a  century  later  after 
another  tremendous  war. 

Had  Stein  accepted  the  Bourbons  simply  from  a  sense  of 
necessity,  or  did  their  failure,  when  it  was  so  suddenly  revealed 
to  the  world  by  Napoleon's  adventure  of  1815,  take  him  by  sur- 
prise ?  I  suspect  that  he  was  in  some  degree  deceived  in  them, 
and  that  in  general  his  judgment  in  French  affairs,  partly  from 
that  preference  for  the  internal  department  of  politics  which  we 
have  remarked  in  him  all  along,  partly  from  the  intense  inter- 
national alienation  which  had  been  produced  by  more  than 
twenty  years  of  war,  was  by  no  means  so  sure  as  in  German 
affairs.  There  is  a  tone  of  annoyance,  as  of  a  man  found  out 
in  a  mistake,  in  the  comments  he  makes  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  Xapoleon's  enteVprise,  and  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the 
movement  is  confined  to  the  army.     Thus  on  JNIarch  18th,  — 

We  are  much  excited  by  the  news  which  arrive  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
French  army  and  the  inert  inactive  behavior  of  the  people.  On  all  sides 
the  most  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  resist  and  put  down  these  Janis- 
saries; but  the  exertions  demanded,  the  dangers  incurred,  at  the  moment 
•when  we  thought  we  were  entering  the  harbor  are  great  and  disquieting 
The  present  generation  seems  condemned  to  be  for  ever  without  rest  or  tran- 
quillity such  as  may  allow  it  to  give  itself  to  peaceful  occupations ! 
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And  again :  — 


"fe^ 


The  Revolution  in  France  is  a  consequence  of  the  deep  corruption  of  the 
nation,  whicli  actuated  by  revenge  and  rapacity  preferred  the  rule  of  a  tyrant 
to  the  milder  and  legal  government  of  a  rational  pious  King,  received  the 
former  everywhere  with  rapture  and  gladly  made  itself  ready  for  wars  of 
conquest  and  plunder.  It  forgot  the  oppression  intellectual  and  physical 
under  which  it  had  lived,  the  arbitrary  power  that  disposed  of  its  life  and 
property,  the  annihilation  of  trade,  the  waste  of  its  children's  lives,  and 
only  longed  once  more  to  fall  on  the  neighboring  nations  and  rob  and  oppress 
them.  And  so  the  signal  for  a  new  contest  is  given.  God  will  bless  the 
arms  of  the  Allies,  and  chastise  the  corrupted  nation  for  its  crimes.  The 
French  Embassy  which  here  caused  such  confusion  and  mischief,  the  Bava- 
rian which  sought  to  blow  up  the  flame  of  war,  were  now  obliged  to  apply 
for  the  help  of  Prussia  and  Russia ;  the  former  of  which  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed and  the  latter  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  Europe.  They  declare  that 
the  revolution  is  simply  brought  about  by  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  which 
forces  a  tyrant  on  a  nation  which  is  for  the  most  part  well-disposed. 

In  the  war  of  1815  itself  Stein  has  little  share.  But  he  has 
his  part  in  a  well-known  incident  which  took  place  at  Vienna, 
while  the  European  Coalition  was  re-organizing  itself.  Very 
early  on  April  9th,  Alexander  sent  for  him,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance showed  him  a  document  which  had  just  been  sent  him  from 
Paris  by  Budiakin,  who  had  remained  behind  to  watch  the  course 
of  affairs  when  the  Russian  Embassy  left  on  the  arrival  of  Napo- 
leon. The  document  was  nothing  less  than  the  Secret  Treaty 
against  Russia  and  Prussia,  which  had  been  signed  on  January 
3rd  by  France,  England,  and  Austria.  At  the  flight  of  the 
French  Court  it  had  been  left  behind  with  other  papers  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  by  Jaucourt,  who  had  presided  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office  in  the  absence  of  Talleyrand,  and  it 
had  been  discovered  by  Napoleon.  He  had  sent  Maret  with  it 
to  Budiakin  with  the  message  that  Napoleon  '  did  not  permit 
himself  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  affair,  but  thought  it  due 
to  the  Emperor  that  such  a  document  should  not  be  withheld 
from  him,'  Alexander  as  he  showed  it  to  Stein  said,  '  I  have 
sent  also  for  Prince  Metternich,  and  wish  you  to  be  present  as  a 
witness  of  our  conversation.'  Metternich  soon  appeared;  the 
paper  was  put  before  him  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  knew  it. 
He  looked  at  it  in  silence  and  without  any  change  of  counte- 
nance. Then  when  he  seemed  about  to  speak  Alexander  pre- 
vented him  and  said,  '  Metternich,  so  long  as  we  live  no  word 
must  pass  between  ns  again  on  this  affair.      We  have  other 
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things  to  do  now.  Xni^idt'on  is  nlunicd  imd  (liorofore  our  idli- 
aiu't'  must  1)1'  finiUT  lliaii  ever.*  I  If  threw  (lie  |);ii)<m-  into  tlio 
iiiX"  and  disiuisst'd  hotli  Ministers. 

This  story  was  first  piddisht'd  in  ^S')\  in  Mir  Memoirs  of  (Ion- 
end  v.  WolzoLJen,  w  ho  professes  lo  li;i\f  ii;id  it  from  Steins  dwii 
month.  It  shows  .Mexinidci-  in  his  iisiiiil  eh;ii;icter,  full  of  gen- 
erous impnlses  ot"  wliieh  howexer  he  is  too  con.scions,  and  yield- 
ing to  those  impnlses  \\itli  nil  the  nn>rc  ardor  A\hen  they  happen 
to  push  him  in  the  sanu'  direetion  as  his  interest.  It  A\as  no 
douht  very  noble  to  f«)rgive  an  injury  ;  but  what  would  have 
become  of  Alexander's  fame  as  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  if,  in 
order  to  avencje  it.  he  had  suffered  the  Coalition  to  be  dissolved 
and  tlu-  wliole  work  nf  1S14  to  be  uuilone  again?  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  notice  his  choice  of  Stein  as  a  witness.  Did  he 
choose  him  as  the  most  independent  man  available  ?  or  as  the 
friend  whom  lie  most  desired  to  be  at  hand  when  he  performed 
a  virtuous  action?  or  as  the  best  representative  of  that  alliance 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  against  which  the  Secret  Treaty  had  been 
directed?  In  any  case  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  chose  the 
man  whose  presence  at  that  moment  must  have  been  the  severest 
j)unishment  of  Metternich.  Probably  Stein's  countenance  during 
the  scene  was  by  no  means  so  impassive  as  we  are  told  IMetter- 
nicli's  was. 

In  June,  Stein  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Czar  in  his  Head- 
quarters at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  preached  the  restoration  to 
Germany  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  he  wanted  to  erect  into 
a  principality  for  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Bluchcr  writes  to  Stein  from  Noyelle  on  June  22nd,  — 

I  hope,  my  honored  friend,  you  are  satisfied  with  me.  In  three  days  I 
have  fought  two  bloody  battles  and  five  sharp  engagements,  and  invested 
three  fortresses  besides.  I  have  to  thank  my  own  iron  wnll  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Gneisenau  with  the  ardor  of  the  troops  and  their  bravery  for  every 
thing.  There  has  been  no  want  of  representations  and  complaints  about 
excessive  exertion  and  danger,  but  I  have  put  that  sort  of  thing  quite  on  one 
side.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  have  an  interview  with  Wellington, 
and  then  forwards  (vorwiirts)  !  .  .  .  I  beg  you  to  tell  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
that  if  I  had  had  more  Cossacks  and  Light  Cavalry  with  me  very  few  of  the 
French  would  have  been  left. 

Xapoleon  has  lost  every  thing,  his  chest,  his  jewels  and  his  whole  equi- 
page: he  was  so  surprised  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  without  sword 
or  hat  and  escaped  on  horseback.  His  sword,  hat  and  cloak  are  in  my  hands. 
Farewell;  I  wish  it  were  at  an  end,  I  am  longing  for  rest!     Make  Alexander 
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give  me  a  little  estate  neax'  Birnbaum ;  then  we  should  be  neighbors ;  I  should 
like  to  spend  my  last  days  quietly  in  the  country. 

The  second  Treaty  of  Paris  seems  at  first  sight  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  maxim  that  there  is  no  magnanimity  in  the  be- 
havior of  nations  towards  each  other.  In  the  former  settlement, 
though  France  had  been  treated  with  forbearance,  the  positive 
forfeitures  exacted  from  her  w^ere  very  hirge,  since  she  was  de- 
prived of  her  wdiole  Empire,  the  fruit  of  20  years  of  war.  Her 
offence  against  Europe  was  now  infinitely  greater.  Whereas 
before  it  might  be  thought  that  she  was  no  free  agent  but  only 
the  tool  of  a  despotic  ruler,  she  had  now  deliberately  rejected  a 
government  which,  whatever  might  be  its  favdts,  gave  the  nation 
a  Parliament,  to  take  back  the  very  tyrant  who  had  reduced  her 
Parliaments  to  a  nullity.  Nor  had  she  the  excuse  of  being  able 
to  show  that  she  was  capable  of  supporting  in  the  field  the  Gov- 
ernment she  had  preferred. 

Napoleon  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  and 
Europe  was  setting  in  motion  against  him  forces  which  did  not 
fall  much  short  of  a  million  of  men.  An  obstinate  struggle 
might  be  expected,  for  who  could  calculate  the  resources  of  Na- 
poleon's genius?  But  the  result  was  a  surprise  even  greater  than 
that  which  Europe  had  experienced  when  the  great  Prussian 
army  was  overwhelmed  at  Jena.  For  the  catastrophe  of  Water- 
loo was  far  greater  and  more  sudden  than  that  of  Jena.  Napo- 
leon did  but  touch  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  line  which  was 
drawn  round  France,  and  here  in  three  days  the  campaign  was 
decided ;  Paris  caj)itulated  on  the  19th  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed  before  the  end  of  the  year  (November  20th)  ;  so  that  to 
crush  France  in  this  war  cost  the  Allies  not  much  more  than 
half  the  time  it  had  cost  France  to  crush  Prussia  eight  years 
before.  These  were  circumstances  in  which  France  might  seem 
to  have  exposed  herself  to  the  just  vengeance  of  Europe.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  that  Europe  forgave  her.  She  was  left,  according 
to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  was  himself  principally  responsible  for  the  settlement,  'in 
too  great  strength  for  the  rest  of  Europe.'  The  result  was  that 
the  Napoleonic  system  was  revived  a  generation  later  and  a  new 
Napoleonic  war  was  waged,  after  wdiich  the  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  France  which  had  been  remitted  in  1815. 
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lUlt  in  181")  llio  wlu)l»>  qiicstion  was  fully  iirjj:ii('(l,  aiul  il  will 
tluMvfore  1)1'  «li'sir:il>lc>  to  lay  i)cfort'  tin-  roadiM"  llio  j)riMci|tal  doc- 
uinonts.  On  Aul^usI  lltli  Lonl  Liverpool  uroto  as  follows  to 
Lord   CastkMt'aLlli  :  — 

Wo  havo  ifccivod  your  di'spatcli  No.  21,  of  llic  IJnl  iuslaiit,  witli  the  cu- 
clost'd  MetiioraiKluiii  from  tlit;  Duke  <if  Wrlliiii^toii,  on  the  Kuhjeot  of  the 
military  i>roiK).sition  to  be  made  by  tlic  Allit^s  to  tin-  Freiioh  Government. 
With  r«'Si>('ot  to  tlie  two /*n)yV7.<  contained  in  this  incinoranihnn  for  tlie  occu- 
pation of  tlie  French  frontier,  we  are  disposed  on  every  account  to  phice 
entire  confidence  in  wliatever  may  be  the  ultimate  military  judgment  of  the 
Duke  of  AVellington  njurm  tlicni.  However  desirous  we  may  be  of  seeing 
the  triwernment  of  Louis  XN'III.  iiopnlar  in  France,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  jnstitii'd  in  endeavoring  to  accoin]ilisii  tlie  object  by  the  .sacritice  of 
every  thing  which  is  judged  imiiortaut  I'm-  the  general  security  of  Europe. 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  would 
really  have  the  effect  under  the  present  circumstances  of  rendering  the  King 
popular,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  may  thereby  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  means  of  giving  that  support  to  him  on  which  for  some  time 
his  authority  must  essentially  depend.  We  wish  therefore  that  this  question 
may  be  considered  on  military  principles.  ...  As  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Austrian  or  Prussian  prq/'e/s  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  views  of  those 
Governments,  but  we  are  informed  that  they  propose  to  a  certain  degree  the 
principle  of  permanent  cessions  by  France,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  ex- 
ternal line  of  fortresses.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  these  Governments 
have  more  of  common  interest  with  us  in  the  whole  of  this  question  than  the 
Government  of  Russia;  and  that  though  we  must  all  have  deeply  at  heart  the 
consolidation  of  the  legitimate  Government  in  F'rance,  we  should  consider 
that  our  success  in  this  object  must  necessarily  be  very  uncertain,  and  that 
the  security  of  the  neighboring  countries  against  France  may  be  much  more 
easily  attained  than  the  rendering  France  orderly  and  pacific. 

To  this  Lord  Castlereagli  answers  on  August  ITtli  as  follows : 

I  quite  concur  with  the  remark  contained  in  your  last  letter  that  the  true 
interests  of  Great  Britain  are  much  more  identified  with  those  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  existing  crisis  than  with  those  of  Russia;  but  I  must  at  the 
same  time  observe  that  both  these  Courts  require  to  be  narrowly  watched  at  the 
present  moment  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  pursue  their  particu- 
lar views,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  a  course  of  policy  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  principle  of  common  interest  with  them  but  the  re- 
verse. 

The  first  point  is  that  I  much  suspect  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  smaller  Powers,  have  any  sincere  desire  to  bring  the 
present  state  of  things  to  a  speedy  termination;  so  long  as  they  can  feed, 
clothe  and  pay  their  armies  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  put  English  sub- 
sidies into  their  pockets  besides,  which  nothing  can  deprive  them  of  previous 
to  the  1st  of  April,  1816,  but  the  actual  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  with  France, 
you  cannot  suppose  they  will  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  come  to  a  final  settlement 
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since  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  .  .  .  Tlie  Prussian  Minister  of 
Finance,  Biilow,  yesterday  told  me  that  he  did  not  calculate  the  Allied  force 
now  in  France  lower  than  900,000  men,  and  their  expense,  including  forage 
and  waste,  at  less  than  three  livres  per  man  per  day,  whicli  is  about  £112,000 
a  day,  or  £;5(J,000,()00  a  year,  exclusive  of  pay  and  clothing,  the  latter  being 
provided  by  distinct  requisitions,  the  former  by  the  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ments occupied.  .  .  .  From  what  fell  from  Prince  Hardenberg  some  time 
since,  I  apprehend  much  oj^position  to  my  proposal  in  that  quarter ;  and  I 
have  found  Pi-ince  Metternich  more  impracticable  upon  this  point  than  on 
any  I  have  ever  discussed  with  him. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  in  my  discussion  with  Prince  Metternicli  on  this 
subject,  I  received  not  only  a  concurrence,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  sup- 
poi't  from  the  Russian  JNIinister;  and  he  has  since  told  me  that  the  Emperor 
will  agree  to  my  proposition  of  appropriating  one-third  of  the  whole  contri- 
bution to  fortifications;  which,  considering  the  remote  interest  Russia  has 
in  tliis  arrangement,  is  a  very  liberal  proceeding  on  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
part. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard  with 
these  Courts.  Their  politics  at  this  moment  receive  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse from  the  public  sentiment  of  Germany,  from  the  temper  of  the  smaller 
Powers,  and  from  the  desire  they  each  feel  not  to  yield  to  the  other  the  in- 
fluence in  Germany  which  belongs  to  what  is  most  popular.  Xo  doubt  the 
prevailing  sentiment  throughout  Germany  is  in  favor  of  territorially  reducing 
France.  After  all  the  people  have  suffered,  and  with  the  ordinary  induce- 
ments of  some  fresh  acquisitions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so: 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  wish  the  thing  done  and  another  to  maintain  it  when 
done;  and  in  calculating  the  chances  of  the  latter  we  ouglit  to  be  aware  that 
none  of  these  Powers  can  for  any  time  keep  up  war-establishments,  or  having 
once  laid  them  down  find  the  means  of  speedily  resuming  them;  and  that  if 
the  course  adopted  materially  increases  the  chances  of  early  war  with  France, 
these  acquisitions  may  be  of  short  duration,  whilst  our  chances  of  an  interval 
of  peace  will  be  diminished,  and  we  may  be  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  France 
within  any  bounds,  to  take  the  weight  of  the  war  in  a  pecuniary  sense  upon 
ourselves. 

The  more  I  wish  the  alternative,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  what  the  Duke  of  Welliiagton  states  upon  this  subject  in  his  letter  to 
me,  when  he  says  that  he  deems  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  French 
fortresses  for  an  extended  period  of  time  in  itself  preferable  to  the  actual 
cession  of  the  same  places,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  one  is  com- 
l^atible  with  French  connection,  the  other  leads  to  unite  all  Frenchmen 
against  us,  or  rather  against  the  Power  that  shall  be  found  in  possession  of 
their  spoils ;  and  as  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  be  attacked,  we  have  more  reason  to  weigh  well  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

From  these  letters  it  appears  that  the  English  iNIinisters  at 
home  at  first  were  disposed  to  take  a  different  view  from  those 
in  France.     Both  letters  refer  to  an  expressed  opinion  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington  ;  this  therefore  may  follow  :  — 
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Varis,  Aiiijust  lltli,  to  Lmd  ("astlcrcat^li. 

^[y  opinion  is  tliat  tlu'  Krciuli  Ui-volulion  an<l  tlio  'rrcaly  of  Taiis  liave 
left  France  in  too  fjivat  stienirtli  for  the  rt'st  of  Kumpo,  wcakcMit'd  as  all  tlio 
Towi'i-s  of  Kuropi"  iiavo  bi'i-n  by  thi>  wars  in  wliicli  they  have  been  en^ajfcd 
with  France,  by  the  destruction  of  all  tiie  fortresses  and  stroui^hoids  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  (ierniany,  principally  l>y  the  French,  and  l)y  tlie  ruin  of 
the  fiintnces  of  all  the  Contint'iital  Powers. 

Notwithstandinij  tiiat  this  opinion  is  as  stronj^ly,  if  not  more  stronfj;ly, 
jmpres.sed  upon  my  mind  than  upon  that  of  any  of  tho.st;  who.se  papers  have 
lately  come  under  my  consideration,  1  doubt  its  beiiiij  in  our  ]>ower  now  to 
make  such  an  alteration  in  the  relations  of  France  with  otlur  Towers  as  will 
be  of  nuiterial  benefit. 

First,  I  conceive  that  our  declarations  and  our  treaties,  and  tiic  acc(!Ssion, 
thoujjh  irrejjular  in  form,  wliich  we  allowed  Louis  XVIII.  to  make  to  that 
of  the  *25th  March,  must  prevent  us  from  makint;  any  very  material  inroad 
iiixm  the  state  of  po.s.se.ssion   of  the   Treaty  of  Paris.     I  do  not  concur  in 

's  (W.  v.  Humboldt's?)  reasoning  eitlu;r  that  the  j,niarante(!  in 

the  treaty  of  the  "J-jth  March  was  intended  to  apply  ouly  to  our.selves,  or  that 
the  conduct  of  the  French  pei)ple  since  the  'Jdth  I\Iarch  oujjht  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  that  ijuarantee.  Tlie  French  people  submitted  to  Buo- 
naparte, but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppo.se  that  the  Allies  would  have 
been  in  jiossession  of  Paris  in  a  fortnight  after  one  battle  fought  if  the  French 
people  in  general  had  not  been  favorably  disposed  to  the  cause  which  the  Al- 
lies were  supposed  to  favor.  In  the  north  of  France  they  certaiidy  were  .so 
dis^wsed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  so  in  the  south,  and  indeed  through- 
out France,  excepting  in  Champagne,  Al.sace,  parts  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine 
and  Dauphine.  The  assistance  which  the  King  and  his  party  in  France  gave 
to  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  of  a  passive  description ;  but  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  Allies  has  been  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  led  them  to  oppose 
the  Allies. 

In  ray  opinion  therefore  the  Allies  have  no  just  right  to  make  any  material 
inroad  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  although  that  treaty  leaves  France  too  strong 
in  relation  to  other  Powers;  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  Allies  should  lead  them  to  adopt  the  measures  which  justice  in  this 
instance  requires  from  them. 

My  objection  to  the  demand  of  a  great  cession  from  France  upon  this 
occasion  is  that  it  will  defeat  the  object  which  the  Allies  have  held  out  to 
themselves  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  wars. 

That  which  has  been  their  object  has  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  French 
Revolution,  to  obtain  peace  for  themselves  and  tlieir  people,  to  have  the 
power  of  reducing  their  overgrown  military  establishments  and  the  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  internal  concerns  of  their  several  nations,  and  to  improve  the 
situation  of  their  people.  The  Allies  took  up  arms  against  Buonaparte 
because  it  was  certain  that  the  world  could  not  be  at  peace  as  long  as  he 
should  possess  or  should  be  in  a  situation  to  attain  supreme  power  in  France: 
and  care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  our 
success  that  we  do  not  leave  the  world  in  the  same  unfortunate  situation  re- 
specting France  that  it  would  have  been  in  if  Buonaparte  had  continued  in 
possession  of  his  power. 
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It  is  certain  that  whether  the  cession  should  be  agreed  to  or  not  by  the 
King  the  situation  of  the  Allies  would  be  very  embarrassing.  If  the  King 
were  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  cession,  and  were  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  divisions  would  cease  which  have 
hitherto  occasioned  the  weakness  of  France.  The  Allies  might  take  the 
fortresses  and  provinces  which  might  suit  them,  but  there  would  be  no  gen- 
uine peace  for  the  world;  no  nation  could  disarm,  no  sovereign  could  turn 
his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  this  country.  If  the  King  were  to  agree  to 
make  the  concession,  which,  from  all  that  one  hears,  is  an  event  by  no 
means  probable,  the  Allies  must  be  satisfied  and  must  retire;  but  I  would 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  transactions  of  last  year  for  a  statement  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  should  iind  ourselves. 

There  is  no  statesman  who,  with  those  facts  before  his  eyes,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  a  great  cession  from  France 
under  existing  circumstances  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  the  cession  would 
be  made  against  the  inclination  of  the  sovereign  and  all  descriptions  of  his 
people,  would  venture  to  recommend  to  his  Sovereign  to  consider  himself  at 
peace,  and  to  place  his  armies  upon  a  peace  establishment.  We  must  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  take  this  large  cession,  consider  the  operations  of  the  war  as 
deferred  till  France  shall  find  a  suitable  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  regain 
what  she  has  lost,  and  after  having  wasted  our  resources  in  the  maintenance 
of  overgrown  militaiy  establishments  in  time  of  peace,  we  shall  find  how 
little  useful  the  cession  we  shall  have  acquired  will  be  against  a  national 
effort  to  regain  them. 

Revolutionary  France  is  more  likely  to  distress  the  world  than  France, 
however  strong  in  her  frontier,  under  a  regular  Government;  and  that  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  place  her. 

With  this  view  I  prefer  the  temporary  occupation  of  some  of  the  strong 
places,  and  to  maintain  for  a  time  a  strong  force  in  France,  both  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  Government  and  under  strict  regulation,  to  the  perma- 
nent cession  of  even  all  the  places  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  occupied 
for  a  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  troops  of  the  Allies  stationed  in 
France  will  give  strength  and  security  to  the  Government  of  the  King,  and 
that  their  presence  will  give  the  King  leisure  to  form  his  army  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  think  proper.  The  expectation  also  of  the  arrival  of  the  period 
at  which  the  several  points  occupied  should  be  evacuated,  would  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  while  the  engagement  to  restore  them  to  the  King  or 
his  legitimate  heirs  or  successors,  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  additional 
stability  to  his  throne.  .  .  .  This  term  of  years,  besides  the  advantage  of 
introducing  into  France  a  system  and  habits  of  peace  after  twenty-five  years 
of  war,  will  enable  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  restore  their  finances;  it  will  give 
them  time  and  means  to  reconstruct  the  great  artificial  bulwarks  of  tlieir 
several  countries,  to  settle  their  Governments  and  to  consolidate  their  means 
of  defence.  France,  it  is  true,  will  still  be  powerful,  probably  more  power- 
ful than  she  ought  to  be  in  relation  to  her  neighbors ;  but  if  the  Allies  do  not 
waste  their  time  and  their  means,  the  state  of  security  of  each  and  of  the 
whole  in  relation  to  France  will  at  the  end  of  the  period  be  materially  im- 
proved and  will  probably  leave  but  little  to  desire. 
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A  similar  view  was  jm-osoiiUhI  in  the  name  of  Russia  by  Count 
CajHMrustrias  (.luly  2StIi).  He  ilistin«^uislu'(l  two  c-lasses  of  guar- 
antees which  Kuropo  niii^ht  exact  from  France,  moral  and  mate- 
rial <jjuarantees,  the  former  ri'stinjj;  on  opinion,  the  latter  on 
jxnvi'r.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  former  he  placed  '  a  Constitu- 
tion which  should  basu  the  authority  of  the  King's  Government 
nu  that  of  a  National  Assenil)ly,  ami  should  reconcile  the  inter- 
ests which  have  <4;rown  up  in  '2'>  years  of  Revolution  with  those 
of  the  Monarchy;'  the  principal  material  guarantee  consisted  in 
dimimition.  cither  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  of  the  power  of 
the  French  nation,  i.e.  in  occujiation  of  French  territory,  either 
permanently  or  for  a  time,  by  foreign  troops.  Referring  then  to 
the  Declarations  with  which  the  Allies  opened  the  war,  he  de- 
nied that  the  war  gave  them  any  right  of  conquest.  The  war 
having  been  undertaken  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Paris  could 
not  operate  to  annul  that  Treaty.  The  Congress  had  constructed 
a  European  Balance  upon  the  assumption  of  a  certain  amount  of 
power  in  France ;  the  work  would  therefore  need  to  be  done  over 
again  if  this  basis  should  now  be  altered.  Moreover,  if  the 
attempt  were  made  to  force  the  French  nation  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  Government  by  diminishing  its  power,  the  legitimate 
Government  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  the 
country,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  would  be  justified 
in  the  nation's  eyes.  He  drew  the  conclusion  that  Europe's 
principal  dependence  must  be  in  the  existence  of  a  liberal  Gov- 
ernment in  France,  but  to  this  moral  guarantee  must  be  added 
the  material  one  of  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
and  a  military  occujaation  of  France  for  a  limited  time. 

The  Russian  view  is  similar  to  the  English,  but  has  the  verbal 
difference  which  might  be  expected  from  the  ostentatious  Liber- 
alism of  the  Czar,  that  the  Government  of  the  Bourbons  is 
represented  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe,  not  as  being  legitimate, 
but  rather  as  being  liberal. 

Metternich,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  granted  that  the  war 
was  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  become,  a  war  of  con- 
quest, maintained  nevertheless  that  a  temporary  occupation  was 
an  inadequate  material  guarantee,  since  there  was  no  prospect  of 
a  peaceful  Government  being  established  in  France  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  believed  that  such  a  military  occupation  would  be 
felt  as  a  greater  grievance  than  a  forfeiture  of  territory.  He 
insisted  that  four  demands  must  be  made,  a  war-indemnity,  the 
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establishment  of  a  form  of  government  that  might  suit  those  of 
the  other  Great  Powers,  a  temporary  submission  to  measures  of 
internal  police  necessary  both  to  the  French  Government  and 
to  Europe,  but  besides  (this  demand  he  placed  second)  a  real 
and  permanent  guarantee  consisting  in  the  substitution  for  her 
offensive  position  of  a  defensive  position  more  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  Powers.  In  explanation  of  this  demand  Metternich 
wrote :  — 

The  aggressive  attitude  of  France  rests  on  the  aggressive  positions  which 
it  has  taken  up  since  Louis  XIV.  through  the  establishment  of  great  military 
centres  and  fortresses  at  points  so  advanced  that  the  iomiation  and  organi- 
zation of  armies  intended  only  to  defend  the  country  is  prevented ;  it  rests 
also  on  a  sj^stem  of  fortresses  out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie  defensive  means  of 
the  neighboring  States,  or  to  the  means  which  they  ever  could  apply  to  the 
restoration  of  a  military  balance.  France's  system  of  defence  has  been 
fo^-med  partly  by  the  conquest  of  fortresses  which  she  retained  and  increased, 
such  as  the  fortresses  in  French  Flanders,  partly  by  the  formation  of  new 
fortresses  in  conquered  territories,  such  as  the  strong  places  of  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, Upper  Burgundy,  and  the  southern  line ;  in  recent  times  it  has  ac- 
quired new  value  (1)  by  the  formation  of  the  National  Guard,  which  suffices 
for  the  garrisoning  of  all  the  fortresses,  and  allows  France  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier without  danger  with  its  whole  regular  army ;  (2)  by  the  destruction  of 
all  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Geraiany  by  the  French  in  all  wars 
since  Louis  XIV.  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philippsburg,  Ingolstadt  and  other 
places  of  the  greatest  importance  have  been  entirely  dismantled,  all  towns 
like  Frankfurt  and  Ulm  which  had  walls  and  means  of  defence  have  been 
deprived  of  them ;  Savoy  has  been  obliged  to  promise  not  to  fortify  tlic 
mountain-passes.  All  the  wars  undertaken  by  all  French  Governments  since 
Louis  XIV.  concur  to  prove  that  that  Power  has  formed  with  unalterable 
pei'severance  a  system  of  fortification  and  defence  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bors; it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Powers  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
noble  task  of  restoring  the  repose  of  Europe  on  strong  and  sound  foundations 
to  consent  to  deceive  themselves  about  incontestable  facts;  that  this  system 
of  aggressive  fortresses  is  far  less  a  product  of  the  principles  which  have 
caused  the  revolutionary  wars,  than  an  inherent  principle  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  nothing  but  this  system  of  fortresses 
that  it  needed  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  army  in  the  campaign  of 
1812,  the  loss  of  the  whole  stores  of  those  fortresses,  and  still  more  the  united 
exertions  of  Europe,  to  secure  the  success  of  our  armies  in  1813,  1811,  and 
1815. 

Unquestionably  the  conviction  of  the  French  that  wars  cost  nothing  but 
men,  or  at  the  utmost  money,  but  that  the  property  of  individuals  cannot  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  citizens  do  not  run  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  foreign  armies,  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  gave  the  Revolutionary  Government  its  principal  means  of  ag- 
gression: to  give  peculiar  weight  to  this  consideration  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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know   the  selfishiu'ss  aiul   want   of  i>iililic  sjiiril   wli'uli   is  iicculiar  to  (ho 
FrtMioh. 

Aca>ixlin,u'ly  it  is  necossary  to  tlio  jicrinaiiont  weal  of  Kurope  that  France 
should  lose  tlu'  iMiiiits  of  aiji;n'ssion  wliuh  Ihc  I'l'aco  of  I*aiis  left  iicr,  and 
that  the  fortresses  of  the  first  linoshonM  eiliier  pass  under  forcij^'u  dniuiniim, 
and  serve  for  the  future  for  tho  dcfeneo  of  the  neighboring  frontiers,  or  at 
least  should  he  razed. 

But,  as  the  vpsnlt  lias  shown,  the  Power  most  nearly  interested 
in  the  question  was  Prussia.  We  pass  therefore  to  the  opinions 
expres.sed  hy  the  Prussian  representatives. 

IluniboUlt  wrote  as  follows:  — 

\\'lien  the  Powers  issued  their  Declaration  of  March  13th,  the  lawful 
Government  still  subsisted  and  was  only  attacked  ])y  a  handful  of  people,  or 
at  least  seemed  so.  For  assuredly  this  handful  of  people  would  never  have 
overturned  the  throne  but  for  the  indifference  with  which  at  least  a  very 
large  part  of  the  people  —  some  with  satisfaction,  others  without  pain  or 
regret —  awaited  the  issue  of  the  ajiproachiug  Revolution.  At  that  time  the 
Powers  were  really  allies  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  Declaration  promises  assist- 
ance to  the  King  of  France  and  to  the  nation  which  was  supposed  to  be 
united  with  him,  and  even  that  only  in  case  such  assistance  should  be 
asked.  It  assumes  an  independent  Government  in  France  and  considers  its 
reputation. 

The  Treaty  of  March  25th  also  is  conceived  in  the  same  sense.  The  8th 
Article  declares  its  object  to  be  the  support  of  France  against  Xapoleon,  and 
the  appeal  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  power  of  the  Allies  is  mentioned.  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  did  not  accede  to  this  Treaty  by  subscribing  a  formal 
treaty;  it  was  considered  enough  to  require  and  receive  a  Note  of  his  Min- 
ister expressing  concuiTence. 

But  at  the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  the  circumstances  had 
altered.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  made  a  distinct  Declaration, 
and  all  the  other  Powers  adopted  it,  that  it  did  not  undertake  the  obligation 
of  conducting  the  war  with  the  object  of  imposing  a  Government  on  France. 
Misfortunes  now  so  gloriously  repaired  had  driven  the  lawful  King  out  of  his 
kingdom ;  the  Government  and  Finance  were  officially  distinguished  from  each 
other;  it  was  regarded  as  possible  that  the  Government  might  not  re-enter 
into  the  possession  of  its  rights.  The  Coalition  then  took  the  avowed  and 
quite  definite  character  of  an  alliance  against  France  for  the  security  of  the 
Powers  themselves. 

The  armies  marched,  Xapoleon  began  the  war,  the  18th  of  June  ended 
it,  and  the  Allies  entered  Paris.  Without  inverting  all  notions  and  arbi- 
trarily shifting  the  meanings  of  words  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  France  at 
that  time  was  the  enemy  of  the  Allies  and  that  the  subjugated  part  was 
their  conquest!  .  .  .  Whatever  the  opposite  party  may  say,  what  was  done  in 
the  three  months  of  his  usurpation  was  not  the  work  of  sheer  violence.  He 
opposed  to  the  Allies  not  a  handful  of  his  partisans,  but  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  men,  drawn  from  almost  the  whole  suiface  of  France,  and  this  army 
fought  with  courage  and  determination. 
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Neither  the  Treaty  of  March  25th,  nor  the  Xote  of  adhesion  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the  Declarations  of  March  iJUh,  and  ISIay  l'2th, 
contain  any  direct  or  distinct  promise  of  the  Powers  not  to  infringe  the 
integrity  of  France.  They  are  limited  to  asserting  the  principle  of  maintenance 
of  tiie  Peace  of  Paris;  and  if  the  expressions  of  the  1st  Article  of  the  Treaty 
be  attentively  considered,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  later  Declarations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  contains  rather  a  mutual  engagement  of  the  Allies  not  to  allow 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  be  altered  to  their  detriment  than  an  engagement  on 
their  part  not  to  alter  it  to  the  detriment  of  France.  .  .  .  But  even  if  it  should 
be  interpreted  so  it  remains  indubitable  that  the  conduct  of  France  in  taking 
arms  against  the  Powers  instead  of  availing  herself  of  the  help  of  the 
Powers  to  shake  Napoleon  off,  has  given  them  a  full  right  to  think  of 
nothing  beyond  their  own  security. 

Assuredly  nothing  is  so  wholesome  and  necessary  as  the  endeavor  to  quiet 
France,  to  disarm  passions  and  connect  all  interests  with  the  preservation  of 
respect  for  the  law.  But  as  sound  policy  must  always  keep  mairdy  to  what 
is  wholly  within  its  power,  this  problem  must  be  subordinated  to  the  other, 
namely,  a  restoration  of  a  balance  of  powers  suited  to  the  circumstances; 
and  nothing  of  what  is  truly  essential  to  this  object  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  other.  .  .  .  Attempts  to  make  the  Government  agreeable  to  the 
people,  to  put  it  in  a  condition  to  deserve  well  of  it,  will  not  have  any 
great  success.  The  part  of  the  people  capable  of  estimating  such  desert 
is  not  the  part  which  excites  disturbances;  and  the  part  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  unruly  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  power  of  a  respected  Gov- 
ernment. 

Hence  the  only  way  of  really  shielding  Euiope  from  new  dangers  is  a  new 
distribution  of  the  opposing  Powers;  and  among  the  various  methods  of 
weakening  France  and  strengthening  her  neighbors  wliich  can  be  applied, 
the  simplest,  the  most  logical,  and  the  most  adapted  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  Allies  seems  to  be  this,  to  give  the  contiguous  States  a  safe  frontier  by 
transferring  to  them  as  a  means  of  defence  the  fortresses  which  France  so 
long  as  she  has  possessed  them  has  used  as  means  of  aggression. 

Cession  of  strong  places  and  territories  is  a  fate  to  which  all  States  are 
liable;  it  is  a  painful  wound,  but  it  skins  over  and  is  at  last  forgotten.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  humiliating,  especially  for  a  nation  which 
the  memorial  we  have  in  view  (Capodistrias's)  calls  not  without  reason 
'  drunk  with  pride  and  self-love,'  as  the  prolonged  presence  of  foreign  troops 
in  its  territory.  ...  It  is  inevitable  that  the  tei'ritory  occupied  should  suffer 
considerably,  and  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  become  extremely  discon- 
tented. These  complaints  will  be  daily  renewed  and  will  infallibly  be 
directed  against  the  Government;  it  will  be  rejiroached  not  only  with  hav- 
ing purchased  its  return  to  France  at  the  price  of  this  arrangement,  but  also 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  this  state  of  things  in  order  to>ob- 
tain  support  for  itself  from  the  fcti-eign  power,  and  so  will  become  infinitely 
more  unpopular  through  this  measure  than  through  cessions  of  territory, 
which  as  innnediate  consequences  of  the  war  would  be  put  down  to  Buona- 
parte's account. 

It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that  after  paying  lai'ge  sums  France  will  not  be  able 
to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  war.      Prussia  has  shown 
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vliitlior  on  llio  <M<iitiarv  sncli  trcalineiit  Irails,  ami  what  a  S(att>  can  tlo  even 
■when  it  soonis  ilonudoil  of  all  rrsi>uivo.s. 

In  I'onfcM-initv  with  tlicsp  vi«>\vs  lliinli'iibcrj^  Imiidrd  in  on 
Auirust  4tli  a  Prussian  Dci-laratioii,  in  whicli  lie  lU'i-laied  it  an 
xinpaitlonahlo  weakness  to  ivpcat  tlic  ma^naninious  forhearaiuHi 
■with  wliicli  Franco  hail  lu'on  tivatrd  in  IsH,  and  a  ])()silive  »luty 
to  iliMuand  territory,  'since  every  Power  is  under  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  its  people  to  give  it  a  sure  and  durable  Peace.'  lie 
ar«rued  as  follows  :  — 

As  soon  as  a  nation  has  overpassed  tlie  defensive  position  assigned  to  it 
by  nature  or  art,  its  activity,  its  power,  its  policy,  its  arrangements,  its 
national  spirit,  its  public  opinion  —  all  take  the  direction  suggested  by  its 
geographical  position,  and  it  will  retain  this  spirit  so  long  as  the  geogra- 
l>hical  position  remains.  France  has  been  in  this  condition  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XI  v. 

Therefore  if  we  want  a  durable  and  safe  peace,  as  we  have  so  often 
announced  and  declared,  if  France  herself  sincerely  wants  sucli  a  peace  with 
her  neighbors,  she  must  give  back  to  her  neighbors  the  line  of  defence  she 
has  taken  from  them,  to  Germany,  Alsace  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Meuse,  Mosel  and  Saar.  Not  till  then  will  France  find 
herself  in  her  true  line  of  defence,  with  the  Vo.sges,  and  her  double  line  of 
fortresses  from  the  Meuse  to  the  sea;  and  not  till  then  will  France  remain 
quiet. 

Let  us  not  lose  the  moment  so  favorable  to  the  weal  both  of  Europe  and 
France  which  now  offers  of  establishing  a  durable  and  sure  peace.  At  this 
moment  we  can  do  it.  The  liand  of  Providence  has  visibly  offered  us 
this  opportunity.  If  we  let  it  slip  sl7-eamx  of  hlood  icill  flmo  to  attain  this 
object,  and  the  cry  of  the  unhappy  victims  will  call  us  to  give  an  account  of  our 
conduct. 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
German  States  and  of  the  Netherlands.  Gagern,  so  devoted  to 
the  House  of  Nassau,  zealou.sly  preached  it,  so  did  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  tried  hard  to  convert  his 
connection,  the  Czar,  to  it. 

In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  Powers  group  themselves 
in  a  novel  manner.  Russia  and  Prussia  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  Prussia  and  Austria  agree,  and  both  agree  with  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine ;  Russia  and  England  side  with  France. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  la\v  of  this  new  com- 
bination. The  Powers  which  behave  magnanimously  towards 
France  are  precisely  those  whose  frontier  is  not  in  question  ;  the 
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Powers  which  are  threatened  by  her  advanced  line  of  fortresses 
are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  she  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

It  is  time  to  inquire  how  Stein  regarded  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. For  some  unexplained  reason  his  autobiography  omits  to 
speak  of  it,  although  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris  expressly  with 
a  view  to  influence  the  deliberations.  Hardenberg,  seeing  the 
importance  of  winning  the  Czar,  and  remembering  Stein's  influ- 
ence over  the  Czar,  sent  a  pressing  note  on  July  26th,  bogging 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his  presence  was  indispen- 
sably necessary.  Capodistrias  too,  though  he  must  have  been, 
assured  that  Stein's  opinion  would  in  this  instance  be  strongly 
opposed  to  his  own,  yet  invited  him  to  come,  and  wrote,  '  The 
Emperor  recently  asked  if  there  were  news  of  you  ;  I  said  I 
had  had  none  since  Heidelberg,  but  that  I  counted  upon  pre- 
vailing on  your  Excellency  to  come  and  bring  them  yourself. 
"  That,"  he  answered,  "would  be  a  capital  thing." '  On  August 
10th  Stein  set  out,  and  travelling  through  the  Netherlands,  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  the  14tli. 

An  account  is  given  us  of  his  interview  with  Alexander, 
which  I  suppose  Pertz  to  have  received  from  Stein  himself. 
It  appears  that  the  Czar  assuined  the  offensive,  and  complained 
that  Prussia  and  the  other  German  Powers,  particularly  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  were  staining  their  victory  by  violent 
proceedings  in  France  and  s'till  more  by  exorbitant  claims  which 
>vere  inconsistent  with  the  Vienna  Declaration,  and  that  they 
would  drive  the  French  to  despair  and  deprive  the  Bourbons  of 
the  little  reputation  they  had  left.  Stein's  answer  was,  that  he 
neither  would  defend  excesses  that  might  proceed  from  a  relax- 
ation of  discipline,  nor  claims  intended  to  give  Germany  an 
aggressive  frontier,  but  that  a  strong  defensive  frontier  was  nec- 
essary, both  for  the  protection  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  in  itself 
no  sufficient  guarantee,  since  '  in  the  opinion  of  all  sensible  men 
a  civil  war  would  break  out  as  soon  as  the  armies  were  with- 
drawn.' The  Czar  in  reply  referred  to  the  preference  of  the 
Alsatians  for  France,  said  observance  of  engagements  was  a  bet- 
ter guarantee  than  fortresses,  alid  begged  Stein  to  read  Capodis- 
trias's  paper.  After  a  conference  with  Capodistrias,  and  after 
reading  not  only  his  paper  but  also  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Stein  proceeded  to  write  his  own  opinion. 

He  begins  by  quoting  the  Duke's  candid  admission  that  the 
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Troaty  of  Paris  It^avcs  I'^ram-o  'in  too  ^rcat  stronL;;tli  for  tlu>  vest 
(>f  Kuropi'.'  lit'  tlu'U  n'|u'ats  llio  ar^muciits  wliicli  li;ul  hft'ii 
ur^rd  liy  Ilumlioldt  ai^ainst  llu>  jiosilion  that  tlic  Powers  wiTO 
pivt'lutli'tl  liy  tln'ir  Dcclarat i(»ns  IVoiu  iiii'iinijiiij^  tlif  iutfi^iily  ol 
tlie  FriMU'h  ti>n-it(»ry.  and  the  position  tli;il  tlie  restoration  ot'  the 
HoiirlKdis  was  hy  itself  a  sullieieiit  guarantee,  lie  :iilniils  how- 
evtM"  that  there  are  oltjeetions  to  the  (ienuan.  as  well  as  to  the 
Kn<xlish  ami  Russian  j)id])os;ils.  If  the  latter  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jections whieh  llnniholilt  and  Metternic-h  had  nr<;ed,  the  former, 
namely,  a  pormaniMit  oeenpation,  if  it  is  to  meet  both  objects, 
and  at  onee  protect  the  internal  tranquillity  of  France  and  the 
repose  of  her  neighbors,  must  receive  a  great  extension,  and 
that  w  ill  give  rise  to  all  the  b:id  consequences  which  result  from 
breaking  up  a  great  extent  of  territory. 

But  he  holds  it  possible  to  combine  what  is  most  essential  in 
both  schemes.  There  might  be  a  temporary  occupation  of  a 
sutliciently  long  line  of  fortresses,  and  in  that  case  it  might  be 
sutlicient  to  deprive  France  permanently  of  some  six  or  seven 
important  positions.  The  military  history  of  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many indicates  the  Upper  Meuse  near  Dinant,  Namur,  &c.,  and 
the  Upi)er  Rhine,  as  the  -weakest  parts  of  this  arena  of  war. 
Hence  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Meuse  requires  the  cession  of 
Maubeuge,  Givet,  Philippeville  to  lielgium,  while  the  cession 
of  a  line  from  Thionville  and  Saarlouis  to  Strassburg  would  pro- 
tect the  Upi:)er  Rhine.  He  goes  on  in  his  historical  %vay  to  refer 
to  the  negotiations  of  Gertruydenburg,  Avhen  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  willing  to  yield  Lille  and  Strsyssburg.  Then  he  adds  : 
'  England  might  contribute  much  to  sweeten  the  bitter  pill  to 
France  by  giving  back  some  of  the  islands  and  possessions  which 
she  has  obtained  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  every  thing  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  magnanimity  of  that  great  Power,  and  from 
its  desire  to  facilitate  the  settlement.'  As  to  the  possibility  that 
the  French  King  might  obstinately  refuse  to  accept  these  condi- 
tions, he  holds  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  if  only  the  King  is  per- 
suaded of  the  unanimity  of  the  Cabinets  on  this  point,  '  for  there 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  character  of  the  people  or  of  its 
leaders,  energy  enough  for  a  national  war.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  this  unanimity  may  subsist,  and  that  Russia  and  England 
may  not  imagine  it  to  be  their  interest  to  keep  Germany  in  a 
permanent  condition  of  excitement  and  suffering.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  lead 
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US  much  too  far  to  inquire  into  tlie  motives  which  guided  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  Stein  remained  in  Paris  till  September  10th, 
when  it  was  become  evident  that  Prussia,  by  this  time  deserted 
by  Austria,  would  be  obliged  to  give  way.  Alexander  resisted 
his  arguments,  and  Capodistrias  avowed  that  the  interest  of 
Russia  in  the  Eastern  question  required  her  to  leave  France 
strong.  The  influence  of  Stein  upon  Alexander  had  arisen  out 
of  conditions  which  had  now  altogether  ceased  to  exist,  out  of 
the  strong  interest  which  Russia  had  had  in  1813,  when  her 
great  struggle  with  Napoleon  remained  to  be  decided,  to  tear 
Germany  out  of  his  hands  and  secure  its  resources  for  her  own 
cause.  Russia's  interest  was  now  quite  altered ;  Alexander  had 
gained  confidence  and  experience,  and  he  felt  only  personal  re- 
gard for  Stein,  but  no  longer  the  need  of  his  advice.  Accord- 
ingly Stein's  part  in  these  negotiations  was  played  out  as  soon 
as  he  had  failed  with  Alexander,  and  he  returned  home  long  be- 
fore the  negotiations  came  to  an  end. 

But  in  Prussian  history  these  negotiations  are  memorable,  and 
in  1870,  when  Hardenberg's  solemn  prophecy  was  so  strikingly 
fulfilled,  it  appeared  that  Prussia  Iiad  not  forgotten  his  argu- 
ments, nor  those  of  Humboldt  and  Stein. 

Stein  seems  at  this  time  in  better  favor  with  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment than  he  had  been  during  the  War  of  Liberation.  Per- 
haps his  struggle  at  the  Congress  to  revive  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  later  his  proposal  to  give  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  an  Austrian 
Archduke,  may  have  done  this  for  him. 

In  May  1815  he  received  the  Austrian  Order  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  at  Heidelberg  Metternich  offered  him  the  Presidency  of  the 
Federal  Diet. 

For  a  time  too  he  expected  a  substantial  reward  for  his  services 
in  the  well-known  estate  of  Johannisberg.  In  the  distribution 
of  territory  reconquered  from  the  French  it  was  for  a  time  con- 
templated to  give  Johannisberg  along  with  the  whole  Principality 
of  Fulda  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,'  and  the  Duke,  apparently  at 
Alexander's  wish,  had  consented  to  bestow  it  on  Stein.  The 
matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Hardenberg,  to  whom  Stein  had 
entrusted  his  interests,  but  unaccountably  the  territory  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Austria,  and  Johannisberg  itself,  as  we  know, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Metternich.  Stein  was  bitterly  hurt  by 
Hardenberg's  conduct,  and  in  this  single  case  has  allowed  a 
private  pique  to  find  a  place  in  his  autobiography.     In  account- 
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.  .    "<- 
ing   for  Ills  osiraip'-^^^^  '^  nf '■•Fnnn    I  lanlcnluMi;    ho    says,   without 

ont»'ring    into    f«)i .  <..  r    j  .ntii-ulars,    that    llanU'iihcrg    '  ciitiii'ly 

lU'i^U'i'ti'tl  at  Vit'Hnu  ';fji(l    l^iris,  cither  from  jt-aloiisy  or  want  of 

thouujht,  in   anv  with   i^roat   falstMiess,  an    alYair    1    Imd    cn- 

trusU'il  to  him  and  wliich  he  had  undurtakeu  with  the  strongest 

expressions  of  readiness.'  , 


PART    IX. 

OLD    AGE. 

Das  Neue  dringt  herein  mit  Macht,  das  Alte, 
Das  Wiird'ge  scheidet,  andre  Zeiten  kommen, 
Es  lebt  ein  andersdenkendcs  Geschlecht  % 
Was  thu'  ich  liier  ?     Sie  sind  begraben  alle, 
Mit  denen  ich  gewaltet  und  gelebt ; 
Unter  der  Erde  schon  liegt  melne  Zeit. 

SCUILLER. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   NEW  PHASE  OF   GERIMAN  POLITICS. 

We  remarked  that  the  Life  and  Times  of  Stein  only  began  to 
form  a  single  stream  after  the  catastrophe  of  Prussia  in  1806. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  begin  to  separate 
ao;ain.  Never  as:ain  after  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1815  did  Stein  control  or  influence  in  an  important  manner 
the  affairs  of  Prussia,  much  less  those  of  Germany  or  of  Europe. 
He  first  ceases  to  control,  and  then  gradually  loses  the  hope  of 
ever  attain  controllinsi;  the  current  of  tlie  time.  Our  narrative 
therefore  becomes  at  this  point  more  summary  than  before,  more 
so  even  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  where  j^viblic  affairs 
had  an  interest  for  us  because  Stein  was  soon  to  take  part  in 
them,  whereas  now  he  grows  ever  more  and  more  alien  to  them. 
Henceforth  we  can  have  but  one  object  in  tracing  the  course  of 
politics  —  it  is  an  object  which  may  be  sufficiewtly  attained  by  a 
slight  outline  —  namely,  to  show  how  Stein  was  again  and  again 
hindered  from  returning  to  office,  until  at  last  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  comparative  retirement. 

In  the  German  world,  now  that  peace  is  established,  there 
visibly  begins  the  new  age.  It  differs  from  the  age  just  closed 
the  more  widely  as  the  convulsions  which  marked  the  transition 
were  exceptionally  violent.  The  struggle  itself  had  not  been 
long,  but  the  feelings  it  had  aroused,  the  ideas  it  had  diffused, 
the  desires  it  had  instilled,  were  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  or  the  disbanding  of  armies.  The  uprising  of 
the  Germans  had  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Germans 
had  in  view,  and  now  it  was  to  accomplish  other  objects  which 
they  had  never  had  in  view,  the  objects  of  Providence.  Poets 
may  imagine  a  great  national  victory  followed  by  prosperity  and 
repose,  but  the  historian  commonly  finds  such  a  triumph  suc- 
ceeded by  an  uneasy  season  of  new  wants  and  new  grievances 
never  felt  before.     We  remember  that  those  years  were  in  Eng- 
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laiul  tlu^  iiio.si  iiiili:ii>])y  oi  our  wlioli'  moilfin  liistory  ;  tlu'y  li;ul 
a  I'oiuplt'xion  n(»t  ilissimilar  in  (ifrmMiiy. 

W'l'  liavi*  .soon  that  llic  period  ot"  war  which  we  hiivc  Ikcu  coii- 
ti'Uiphitinj^  so  U>n<^  was  in  (Torniany,  but  jiarticulailv  in  Tiussia, 
an  a^e  of  j^roat  ri'forni.>^.  Siciu's  Ministry  had  t raiist'oiini'd  ilio 
internal  condition  of  I'rus.sia,  and  the  War  of  Lihcration  ii;id 
created  a  new  and  Ljiaiid  military  system,  givinj^  at  the  sanio 
time  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  parliamentary  institutions. 
But  thesi'  reforms  have  throughout  ti  jjeeuliar  character,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  commencements  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  most  other  countries.  They  are  not  extorted  by  the 
people  rebelling  against  an  oppressive  Government  or  becoming 
intolerant  of  tutelage,  but  they  are  given  by  the  Government 
itself,  propria  niotu.,  or  more  correctly  they  are  actually  forced  on 
the  people  by  a  Government  which  wants  more  strength,  and 
complains  of  tl^e  unreasonableness  of  being  expected  to  govern 
alone.  The  object  for  which  they  are  given  is  not  directly  the 
well-being  or  advancement  of  the  peoi^le,  but  the  expulsion 
of  a  foreign  conqueror.  Corresponding  to  this  general  character 
of  the  refoi'm  movement  of  Germany  is  the  character  of  Stein 
as  a  statesman.  Liberty,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  not 
his  primary,  but  only  his  secondary  object ;  his  primary  object 
is  national  independence. 

Through  popular  political  writing  and  oratory  there  runs  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  two  things  so  evidently  distinct  as 
liberty  and  independence.  A  Horatius  keeping  the  bridge,  and 
a  Brutus  expelling  the  tyrant,  are  described  by  the  same  ei^ithets 
as  patriots  and  as  champions  of  liberty,  though  the  one  resisted 
a  foreign  invader,  and  the  other  resisted  the  established  Govern- 
ment. The  word  patriot  is  strictly  appropriate  only  to  the  for- 
mer, who  is  the  champion  of  independence,  and  it  is  only  the 
latter  who  can  be  properly  said  to  defend  liberty,  so  that  we 
might  conveniently  call  him  a  libertarian.  Now  applying  this 
distinction  to  the  case  of  Stein,  we  may  say  that,  as  we  have 
seen  him  hitherto,  he  is  a  patriot  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  not  so  decidedly  a  libertarian.  No  hero  cele- 
brated in  romance  was  inflamed  with  a  higher  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, or  a  prouder  resolve  to  break  at  all  hazards  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner ;  but  his  feeling  towards  liberty  was  of  quite  another 
kind.  We  have  always  found  him  favorably  disposed  to  it;  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  has  been  all  his  life  an  official  and  in  the 
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service  of  an  absolute  Government.  It  has  been  customary  to 
sj)eak  of  the  regime  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of  absolutism,  and  not  without  some  justification  if  we  con- 
sider the  brutal  oppression  that  prevailed  in  the  army.  Stein 
was  in  Frederick's  service  for  six  years,  and  took  part  in 
administering  the  same  sort  of  regime  for  twenty  years  after 
Frederick's  time,  yet  I  have  not  observed  that  he  at  any  time 
discovered  that  there  was  any  thing  harsh  or  oppressive  in  it. 
Though  his  language  is  always  that  of  a  humane  man,  yet  he 
indulges  in  no  outbreaks  of  indignation  at  the  severities  of  the 
Government,  there  is  no  symptom  of  a  belief  lurking  in  his 
mind  that  the  system  is  wicked  or  cruel.  But  it  strikes  him 
early  that  it  is  not  a  strong  or  an  elastic  system.  He  sees  that 
on  this  system  you  cannot  raise  extraordinary  taxes,  even  for  the 
most  necessary  expenses,  and  he  sees  that  local  government  might 
be  carried  on  both  better  and  more  cheaply  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  people.  This  is  clear  to  him  even  before  the  catastrophe  of 
1806,  and  when  that  catastrophe  revealed  the  helplessness  of  the 
old  despotic  Government  to  all  the  w^orld,  he  becomes  at  once  a 
bold  and  thorough-going  libertarian.  But  in  tlie  moment  of  his 
boldest  innovations  his  opinion  about  liberty  continues  to  be 
mainly  this,  that  it  increases  the  power  of  Government,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  money  and  a  large  standing  army  it  may  be 
made  to  supply  their  place.  He  recommends  it  as  an  incompa- 
rable weapon  of  war ;  how  far  he  may  be  prepared  to  recommend 
it  for  itself  is  another  question.  Now  what  characterizes  the 
new  age  which  definitively  began  in  the  autumn  of  1815  was 
that  the  Prussian  Government  found  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  to  its  subjects  much  liberty  and  having  promised 
more  for  a  purpose  which  was  now  once  for  all  fulfilled.  Liberty 
had  been  created  as  a  weapon  of  war,  and  the  war  was  over. 
All  those  officials  who  had  hitherto  advocated  free  institutions 
found  the  controversial  issue  suddenly  changed.  Free  institu- 
tions were  now  to  be  considered,  not  with  reference  to  a  state 
of  war,  but  to  a  state  of  peace.  It  was  not  now  the  question 
whether  they  gave  strength  to  a  State,  but  whether  they  consti- 
tuted in  themselves  a  good  form  of  government,  whether  it  was 
advisable  that  the  old  despotism  which  had  made  Prussia  great 
should  give  place,  and  that  not  in  any  extreme  need,  to  a  new 
and  looser  system,  a  system  difficult  to  introduce  and  difficult  to 
work.  This  was  a  question  which  might  embarrass  even  the 
VOL.  II.  26 
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lu'forniprs  of  tlu>  ai^*'  lu'fon',  and  yet  llic  promiso  had  Ihhmi  made, 
and  not  only  so,  liut,  the  ]it'it|)l('  liatl  fairly  won  tlicir  ciifraiu'liise- 
nuMit  in  till'  hattU'-lii'ld.  llcif  was  a  new  cntanj^lcniciit,  (lui 
plot  of  a  qniti'  new  liistoriral  drama,  wliicli  did  not  find  iL.s 
dt'uoiit'nunt  till  IS  IS.  After  liavinj^  taken  tin-  leading  share 
dnrini;  a  time  of  war  in  slroni^thcninj;  tin-  I'liissian  (Jovernment 
\>\  making;  it  mure  ]iii|iulai',  Stt  in  passes  liis  old  aL^e  in  watehinLj 
tlnrin;^  a  time  of  peace  the  struggles  of  the  old  rigid  system  w  iili 
the  voiinj' and  sonu'what  crude  I^iheralisin  which  he  has  himself 
hclpoil  to  create. 

There  have  passed  before  us  two  periods,  in  the  former  of  which 
there  has  been  in  Prussia  actually  no  public  opinion  about  jkjI- 
itics,  and  in  the  latter  a  public  opinion  which  the  Government 
has  created,  which  reinforces  the  Government  in  its  struggle 
both  with  the  foreign  enemy  and  with  the  traitor  within  the 
camp,  the  French  party  of  Berlin,  and  which  only  opposes  the 
Government  so  far  as  It  occasionally  outruns  it.  A  third  i)eriod 
now  begins,  in  which  public  opinion  instead  of  supporting  the 
Government  gradually  becomes  estranged  from  it,  and  at  last 
bitterly  disaffected,  so  that  that  revolutionary  discord,  that  habit 
of  discontent  Avhich  had  hitherto  been  foreign  to  Prussia,  at  last 
gains  head  in  this  country  also,  and  Prussian  Liberalism  begins 
to  assume  something  of  the  color  of  French.  Of  this  period 
Stein  witnesses  the  commencement.  Having  spent  his  life  in 
struggling  with  a  French  Revolution  which  made  constant  Wdv 
upon  Germany,  he  lives  just  long  enough  to  see  another  French 
Revolution,  Avhich  is  hailed  in  Germany  with  sympathetic  move- 
ments and  convulsions  of  instinctive  imitation. 

Such  in  general  is  the  new  phase  through  wdiich  Prussia  passes. 
Meanwhile  Austria  continues  in  the  course  upon  which  she  en- 
tered after  her  failure  of  1809,  and  becomes  the  head  of  reaction 
both  in  Eui'ope  and  Germany.  Both  the  new  federal  arrange- 
ments and  the  reactionary  disposition  of  Governments  at  this 
time  give  her  an  ascendant  influence  in  Germany  at  large  and 
over  her  rival  Prussia.  The  third  great  division  of  Germany, 
which  we  have  hitherto  known  as  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  in  its  desire  to  maintain  its  distinct  interest  against  Aus- 
tiia  and  Prussia,  unable  any  longer  to  lean  on  France,  falls  back 
upon  the  principles  of  Liberalism.  It  is  a  striking  difference 
between  this  period  and  the  last,  that  whereas  then  Prussia  took 
the  lead,   first  in   intelligent  reform  and  afterwards    in   active 
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heroism,  while  the  Rhine  Confederation,  more  particularly  the 
States  of  the  South-West,  were  devoted  to  Napoleon  against 
Germany  and  to  Napoleonic  despotism  against  liberty,  in  the 
new  period  the  contrast  is  reversed,  and  stagnation  along  with 
subservience  to  Metternich  gains  ground  in  Prussia,  while  in  the 
South-West  a  constant  liberal  agitation  goes  on,  and  from  the 
South-West  comes  whatever  opposition  Metternich  meets  with 
in  the  Diet. 

The  period  is  not  marked  by  many  striking  incidents,  but  the 
principal  landmarks  for  the  student  are  as  follows :  — 

In  1819  the  reactionary  tendencies  gather  head  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand,  and  the  crusade  of  the 
German  Governments  against  democracy  begins.  The  new 
German  Confederation,  which  had  proved  useless  for  any  good 
purpose,  shows  itself  vigorous  in  persecuting  the  universities  and 
the  press.  The  Carlsbad  Resolutions  and  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ences of  this  year  determined  for  a  long  time  the  course  of  Ger- 
man politics. 

In  1822  some  relief  to  the  intensity  of  reaction  in  Europe  is 
caused  by  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  marked  seces- 
sion of  England  from  what  is  loosely  called  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  same  year  is  made  still  more  important  for  Germany  by 
being  the  date  of  the  death  of  Hardenberg. 

Between  1822  and  1830,  the  date  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
and  of  the  evident  revival  of  the  spirit  of  change  and  innovation, 
there  is  no  occurrence  wliich  greatly  roused  public  attention  in 
Germany,  though  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  the 
ZoUverein,  taken  in  1828,  would  have  done  so  had  the  public 
been  able  at  the  moment  to  appreciate  their  importance. 

Lastly,  the  Revolution  of  1830  gives  rise  to  new  disturbances 
in  Germany.  These  disturbances,  however,  affected  neither  Aus- 
tria nor  Prussia  nor  the  South-West,  but  had  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing representative  government  into  those  smaller  States  of 
North  Germany  out  of  which  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  had 
been  composed. 

In  this  final  stage  of  Stein's  Life,  as  we  shall  have  to  tell  of 
few  achievements  and  few  very  important  occurrences,  we  shall 
welcome  all  the  more  such  personal  sketches  of  him  and  his  con- 
versation as  may  remain.  One  such,  thanks  to  Arndt,  meets  us 
at  the  very  threshold.  It  does  indeed  properly  belong  to  a  period 
which  we  have  left  behind,  for  what  we  are  about  to  relate  hap- 
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ponoil  ill  tlio  siininuT  o(  ISI.").  ami  licfcuv  Stoin's  second  j<nirnoy 
io  Taris.  Ariitlt  liail  now  LTonc  In  ('()lt)^iu'  to  ln'  l^ditor  of  a 
journal  calleil  tlu>  Wati-linian.  tlK>  ohjoct  of  which  was  to  ri'vivo 
a  (uTinan  spirit  in  those  Khenish  districls  whicli  had  for  so 
many  years  ht'i-n  in  the  possi'ssion  of  the  French.  One  morning 
comes  to  him  a  messen«rer  from  Sicin,  hiddintr  him  come  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  Stein  will  he  fninid.  lie  ^oe»  at  once  with 
Eichhorii,  who   had   called   about  the  same   lime:  — 

Stoin  jjreetcil  us  in  the  most  friendly  nKiiinor,  and  wlioin  saw  we  standing 
not  far  from  him  ?  There  stood  the  other  greatest  German  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Wolfgang  Goethe,  examining  the  Cathedral.  And  Stein  said  to  us, 
•  Hush,  oliildren.  hush  !  no  ]iolitics!  he  cannot  abide  it.  We  cannot  of  course 
go  with  him  in  this;  still  tliink  how  great  lie  is !  '  It  was  strange  to  see  the 
two  gi*eat  Germans  behaving  towards  each  other  as  with  a  certain  mutual 
reverence;  and  so  it  was  in  the  liotel  also  at  tlie  tea  table,  where  Goethe  was 
for  the  most  part  very  silent,  and  retired  early. 

Hut  how  had  they  met  and  what  had  brought  them  together  to  Cologne? 
Goethe  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  town,  and  to  some  old  acquaintances 
and  friends.  There  his  heart  had  prompted  him  and  he  again  had  taken 
heart  to  wander  once  more  along  the  ways  which  had  witnessed  the  course 
and  the  riot  of  his  free  and  poetic  youth,  the  ways  which  from  Wetzlar  wind 
along  the  Lahn,  and  through  its  romantic  valleys  of  Nassau,  Coblenz,  Ehren- 
breitstein  and  Yalendar.  To  Stein  in  his  mansion  comes  word,  Goethe  has 
taken  quarters  in  Xassau  at  the  Lion.  He  goes  at  once  to  the  Lion  and 
invites  and  forces  him  in  spite  of  resistance  to  come  into  the  mansion.  And 
as  Goethe  had  intended  an  excursion  to  Cologne,  Stein  orders  his  carriage 
and  together  they  drive  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne.  I  can  fancy  how  the 
two  companions  studied  to  avoid  a  collision;  indeed  it  was  the  old  Aesop's 
story  of  the  stone  pot  and  the  earthen  pot.  And  in  Cologne  too  they  moved 
side  by  side  with  a  delicate  Xoli  me  tangere.  Never  have  I  heard  Stein's 
speech  sound  more  subdued  in  society. 

Arndt  goes  on  to  make  some  reflections  on  Goethe's  appear- 
ance and  bearing  which,  though  full  of  admiration,  have  just 
that  touch  of  coldness  which  might  be  expected  from  the  singer 
of  the  '  German  Fatherland,'  observing  the  quietist  Goethe  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  '  His  figure  was  not  perfect ; 
his  legs  were  too  short,  and  this  gave  a  stiffness  to  his  whole 
bearing,  so  that  he  could  never  have  been  the  graceful  skater  he 
is  said  to  have  been.  He  was  hat-in-hand  to  every  young  Prus- 
sian officer  who  might  be  the  son  of  a  Baron  or  a  Minister,  «S:c.' 
But  Arndt,  as  we  have  found  him  doing  before,  describes  Avhat 
he  passingly  saw  without  fully  understanding  it.  Stein  and 
Goethe  did  not  on  this  occasion  meet  as  purely  antipathetic 
natures  in  temporary  truce.     No  doubt  there  was  a  sharp  con- 
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trast  between  the  two  men  wliicli  they  could  not  but  be  well 
aware  of  themselves,  the  one  living  in  patriotism,  action  and 
history,  the  other  in  cosmopolitan  science  and  political  indiffer- 
ence. But  it  so  happens  that  just  when  Arndt  saw  them  to- 
gether they  had  found  a  point  of  sympathy ;  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne  interested  Goethe  as  belonging  to  art,  and  Stein  as  be- 
longing to  national  history.  Goethe  has  twice  mentioned  this 
visit  to  it  '  in  the  company,  which  did  me  honor,  of  the  Minister 
of  State  vom  Stein '  (^Annalen  oder  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte)  and 
any  one  who  inquires  what  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind  at  the  moment  when  Arndt's  eye  fell  on  him  may  learn  it 
in  full  from  a  paper  entitled  Von  Deutscher  Baukunst,  1823. 
But  from  the  correspondence  of  Sulpiz  Boisseree,  the  great 
admirer  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and  of  ancient  German  art  in 
general,  we  learn  more.  We  learn  that  after  the  excursion 
(Tuesday,  July  25th)  Goethe  returned  with  Stein  to  Nassau  and 
spent  the  following  Sunday  there.  Thence  he  went  to  Wies^ 
bad  en,  where  Boisseree  then  was;  and  on  August  2,  just  when 
Stein  was  determining  to  start  for  Paris,  Boisseree  makes  the 
following  note :  — 

Visited  Goethe  at  noon  and  had  a  cheerful,  cordial  reception.  Stein  had 
asked  him  to  write  a  Memoir  to  Hardenberg  on  art  and  antiquarian  affairs; 
he  wanted  to  ask  my  advice  about  it.  He  quite  agreed  that  it  must  be  done 
directly  and  without  any  mention  of  Stein's  suggestion,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
party  feeling  of  the  moment.  I  explained  to  him  how  favorably  he  was 
regarded  by  Hardenberg. 

And  again  three  days  later :  — 

Stein  said  that  he  had  put  Goethe  upon  laying  a  Memoir  before  Harden- 
berg, and  I  said  that  I  could  furnish  material  for  it,  having  had  the  thing  in 
my  head  for  years,  but  that  the  time  had  never  come,  and  besides  I  could 
refer  to  no  authority,  but  that  Goethe  now  supplied  this  want  excellently, 
and  that  for  this  we  had  to  thank  him,  Stein.  He  was  much  pleased,  and 
hoped  that  something  good  would  come  out  of  it.  Then  he  asked  when  the 
book  about  the  Cathedral  was  to  appear.  I  said  that  all  depended  upon  an 
arrangement  with  Gotta. 


'a'^ 


This  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  new  relation  to  art  and  letters 
into  which  Stein  entered  in  his  later  days.  Hitherto  we  have 
found  him  little  concerned  with  either.  The  strong  turn  of  his 
mind  towards  affairs  of  government  has  hitherto  diverted  him 
from  the  pursuits  which  absorbed  most  of  his  contemporaries,  to 
which  was  added,  in   regard  to  the  philosophical  systems  which 
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thiMi  I'ha.sotl  cai-li  otlici-  with  .such  hew  il(h'iiii<jj  sj)0»'(l  lliiouj^h  tho 
(u'rmaii  univiTsitit'.s,  a  po.sitivt'  rfpii^iiaiin'  ami  siiiccic  disap- 
proval oil  pulilic  j^rouiuls  of  sui-h  a  rn'^fi'  for  spt'culatioii.  As  to 
j>ootrv  ami  ail  lu«  sccius  to  liavo  iiatl  as  iiuicli  j)lt'asuit'  in  ihcm 
a.s  moat  })i'»)i)li',  ami  tlu'  'want  of  iL'stin'lii-  fiiUuro'  of  which 
SchoM  accuses  hiui  aim»unts  simply  to  this,  that  he  did  not  follow 
liis  y;emTation  in  attacliiii|^  to  poetry  an  iin|)(irtaiice  kucIi  as  was 
never  seriously  assii^ncd  to  it  in  aiiv  kiImt  place  <ii-  time,  (iical 
alTairs  and  great  responsibilities  made  him  in  this  respect  unlike 
his  contemporaries,  hut  he  as  well  as  others  could  enjoy  a  tine 
poem  or  u  noble  buildint;.  And  now  that  perliaj)8  the  feeling  of 
repose,  of  a  goal  reacheil,  of  leisure  earned,  was  stealing  over 
him,  this  bi>gan  to  appear.  IJut  his  sense  of  art  was  roused  by 
his  patriotism.  Cologne,  with  its  great  German  Cathedral,  was 
recovered  out  of  French  hands.  At  such  a  moment  Stein  could 
heartily  admire  its  beauties,  could  for  a  moment  dwell  on  them 
with  more  love  than  even  Goethe,  and  could  study  how  to  make 
use  of  Goethe's  artistic  reputation,  as  in  1808  he  had  made  use 
of  the  philosophic  influence  of  Fichte.  It  seems  that  the  objiict 
in  view  Avas  to  secure  for  Prussia  Boisser(5e's  collection  of  old 
German  works  of  art,  but  a  very  reasonable  parsimony  at  this 
moment  reigned  in  Prussian  finance,  and  the  collection  went,  as 
is  well  known,  to  Munich. 

Later  in  this  year  we  find  him  appealed  to  for  a  moment  in 
the  constitutional  dispute  Avhich  had  begun  to  rage  in  the  King- 
dom of  Wlirtemberg.  For  here  began  the  agitation  wdiicli  since 
then  has  spread  over  Germany  and  has  never  ceased.  In  this 
very  peculiar  nook  of  Germany,  which  may  be  called  the  Ger- 
man Scotland,  among  those  Suabians  who,  like  the  Scotch,  have 
their  marked  dialect,  and  combine  so  effectively  shrewdness  and 
romance,  powerful  religious  feeling  and  resolute  freethinking,  in 
the  land  of  the  old  Minnesiinger,  and  of  Schiller  and  Uhland,  in 
the  land  of  Hegel  and  Strauss,  and  of  the  redoubted  '  Wlirtem- 
berg pietism,'  in  this  land  the  movement  began.  Some  rumor  of 
it  has  gone  out  to  Europe  in  Uhland's  political  songs.  It  had 
the  peculiarity  that  the  King,  '  the  monster  of  pride '  spoken  of 
by  Stein  above,  offered  a  Constitution  in  some  respects  really 
adapted  to  the  time,  and  was  encountered  by  the  Estates  with 
the  most  tenacious  opposition  in  the  name  of  the  old  institutions 
of  the  country  ('  das  alte  gute  Recht'),  a  medieval  constitution 
in  which  some  valuable  franchises  were  mixed  wdtli  much  that 
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was  wrongful  and  more  that  was  obsolete.  Here  the  very  same 
reproaches  were  hurled  by  the  people  against  the  Government 
which  everywhere  else  in  Germany  were  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  people  ;  the  King  and  his  Ministers  were 
charged  with  '  a  tendency  to  innovation,  to  a  confusion  of  all 
ideas,  to  revolution  and  to  radical  alterations  in  law  and  govern- 
ment.' The  King  seems  to  have  shown  greater  moderation  and 
judgment  than  might  have  been  expected  from  earlier  specimens 
of  his  character,  and  Stein  took  the  opportunity  of  encouraging 
him  in  his  new  course.  Receiving  information  of  it  from  Cotta, 
a  leading  politician  of  Wlirtemberg,  he  wrote  (Nov.  17th)  :  — 

I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  happy  occurrences  you  are  so  good  as  to 
relate  to  me ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  ruler  with  your  King's  intelligence 
and  strength  of  will  would  accomplish  the  task  he  undertook  in  the  spring, 
of  giving  a  Constitution  to  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  to 
it  stability  and  duration. 

A  striking  contrast  to  his  exclamation,  bnt  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  about  the  same  King,  '  Oh  !  this  fellow  will  certainly 
meet  with  a  fate  suitable  to  his  life ! '  The  generous  tone  he 
now  took  caught  the  attention  of  a  politician  who  had  lately 
stepped  forward  to  mediate  between  the  King  and  his  Estates, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  names  of  the  somewhat  obscure 
period  of  German  history  which  was  just  commencing,  Karl 
August  V.   Wangenheim.     He  writes  to  Cotta:  — 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  letting  me  see  the  letter  which  the  German  Stein 
has  written  to  you  about  our  affairs.  There  breathes  in  it  such  an  honest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  encouraging  recognition  of  the  great  merit  that  lies  in 
any  victory  of  the  better  self  over  the  wild  beast  in  a  man,  that  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  avail  myself  of  your  permission  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  Kino-. 


'&• 


.    But  this   plain-spoken   Minister  is   not  disposed  to  trust  too 
much  to  his  Majesty's  amendment. 

As  surely  as  I  have  hitherto  kept  the  King  in  an  honestly  good  temper,  so 
surely  will  he  give  me  the  slip  as  soon  as  the  behavior  of  the  Estates  gives 
him  a  pretext.  Uourx  n''est  pas  encore  mort.  He  has  already  accustomed 
himself  to  the  notion  of  putting  off  the  assembly  till  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion is  settled,  and  then  granting  no  more  than  that  requires. 

Wangenheim  hopes  nothing  from  the  Confederation ;  '  since 
even  Stein  has  had  to  retire  from  the  business,  how  can  we  look 
any  longer  for  any  good  from  that  quarter?'     But  he  considers 
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the  Estates,  and  particularly  llu'  iiobK'sso,  wlio  wore  hcadcil  by 
a  cortiiiii  Count  ^\'al^l^•l•k,  to  lu'  (luili-  as  (lani;iM-oiis  in  their  way 
as  till"  Kinj^  :  — 

These  younf;  jjentlomon  have  no  coiicfjition  of  tin-  Stalo  or  of  tli(>ir  rela- 
tion to  it.  Thoy  want  to  roniliinc  inc()m])afihilitii's.  'I'licy  want  to  ho  darinj;; 
nnil  overwhi'hnini:;  likf  Miral'fan,  hut  at  tlic  same  time  lln'y  want  to  retain 
the  prt'jndioos  ami  jirivilefjos  whieli  Iw  liail  niuMuicciL  It  is  pitiahle  how  low 
these  people  have  sunk!  It  wnnM  do  a  world  >>(  jfimd  if  Minister  Stein 
wonld  hring  Count  Waldeek  and  the  rest  of  the  hi};h  nohlesse  as  nnich  as 
jK»ssihle  to  their  senses.  1  would  :usk  him  myself  if  he  had  ever  condescended 
to  answer  my  letters. 

W»'  aro  alhiwcd  onlv  a  y;limpse  into  those  affairs.  Stciii  wrote 
to  Count  ^^'alll(■(■k,  who  howevt'r  did  not  alhiw  himself  to  be 
influenced,  ami  even  alTei'ted  to  question  tiie  genuineness  of  the 
letter.  The  dispute  in  Wiirtemberg  continued  its  couise  until 
iu  October,  181G,  King  Frederick  died  suddenly,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
general  in  the  Avar  with  Fi-ance,  and  who  now  became  at  once 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  '  negative  events,'  to  use  Ranke's 
convenient  phrase,  happened  at  this  time  in  the  life  of  Stein. 
His  position  throughout  the  war  had  been  so  high  and  great,  that 
no  post  in  Germany  was  beyond  his  pretensions,  and  though  at 
times  he  speaks  of  the  need  of  rest,  yet  I  tliiidc  it  is  clear  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  find  a  new  office.  He  confesses  as 
much  when  he  says  that  after  the  Peace  he  had  to  accustom 
himself  to  tw^o  discomforts,  want  of  occupation  and  old  age ;  his 
friend  Gagern  remarks  that  it  was  official  work  that  he  missed. 
It  is  therefore  an  interesting  question  why  at  this  moment  he 
retired  —  finally,  as  it  proved  —  from  the  scene  of  public  affairs. 
Was  it  by  his  own  will,  or  by  the  jealousy  of  others,  or  through 
the  difficultv  of  finding  an  office  suited  for  him? 

We  mav  sav  in  one  word  that  the  cause  of  his  retirement  Avas 
the  same  as  in  1808,  viz.  that  the  moment  did  not  suit  his  genius, 
that  he  was  made  for  powerful  action,  and  that  the  time  now 
commencing  was  one  of  inaction  or  else  of  reaction.  It  is 
probable  that  Kings  and  Emperors  did  not  greatly  wish  to  see 
him  at  work  again,  and  that  he  on  his  part  knew  that  if  he  took 
office  under  them  it  would  only  be  to  be  thwarted  and  studiously 
discredited.  But  these  were  the  secret  not  the  ostensible  causes 
of  his  retirement.     He  could  not  complain  that  posts  worthy  of 
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his  liigli  claims  were  not  offered  to  liim.  There  was  one  post  in 
particular  to  which  he  had  a  sort  of  right.  The  new  German 
Confederation  had  indeed  properly  no  President,  no  one  who 
even  for  a  limited  time  answered  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Empire 
now  dissolved,  but  the  Diet  of  the  new  Confederation  had  a 
President  or  Chairman,  whose  functions  were  by  no  means 
purely  formal.  He  had  a  casting  vote  in  cases  of  equal  division 
in  the  Smaller  Federal  Council,  the  right  of  opening  and  in- 
specting beforehand  all  papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet, 
oversight  of  the  Protocols,  Registration  and  Treasury  of  the 
Diet,  the  appointment  of  several  functionaries,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Confederation  in  public  acts  and  before  foreign  Pow- 
ers, &c.  Now  who  could  be  thought  of  to  fill  such  a  post  but 
the  man  who  had  played  the  part  of  German  Emperor  in  1813 
and  1814? 

As  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of  the  old  position  of  Austria  in 
Germany  it  was  allowed  to  her  that  her  representative  in  the 
Diet  should  hold  this  position.  Accordingly  in  decrees  of  the 
Diet  the  formula  is  used.  The  Germanic  Confederation  and  in 
its  name  the  Minister  of  Austria,  President  of  the  Diet.  We 
have  observed  how  completely  Stein's  connection  with  Prussia 
had  been  severed  in  the  War  of  Liberation  ;  now,  this  having 
once  happened,  he  was  in  some  respects  particularly  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  Austria  at  the  Diet.  For  Austria  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  officials  to  the  Imperial  Knight- 
hood, Stein's  brother  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  his  brother-in-law  was  now  a  trusted  Aus- 
trian general,  he  himself  had  been  originally  intended  for  the 
imperial  service,  and  had  recently  appeared  as  an  advocate  of 
the  revival  of  the  imperial  dignity.  On  the  other  hand  Stein 
had  been  the  principal  opponent  of  the  Austrian  policy,  and  in 
1813  he  stood  out  as  the  best  representative  of  the  party  against 
which  Metternich  waged  war.  There  was  indeed  a  sort  of  an- 
tipathy between  the  two  men,  as  we  may  learn  from  a  letter 
which  Metternich  wrote  in  1833  to  Gagern,  on  receiving  a  copy 
of  that  volume  of  Gagern's  autobiogi'aphy  which  contains  his 
correspondence  with  Stein.     He  writes:  — 

I  am  sorry  you  inserted  the  Baron  vom  Stein's  outpourings  about  me,  my 
character  and  political  course.  No  one  honors  truth  more  than  I  do,  and 
history,  ought  it  to  be  any  thing  but  truth?  Your  friend  hated  me;  that 
followed  from  his  character ;  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  people  who  are  prop- 
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rrly  (Ifsi'rilxil  l>y  tin-  10iii;li^li  wnnl  iiii/>rts.ili>tiiilil, .  I  tiovor  lialoil  tlic  Haron 
viuu  Stt'iii,  for  liivi'  and  hatroil  of  iiidivitluals  arc  wcakiu'ssos  wliidi  cxort  no 
jufluenct"  on  my  conduct  of  busini>s.s,  and  my  relations  to  tlie  deceased  vu'vo 
imrely  those  of  business  No  doulit  we  fonml  it  dillieult  there  to  act  to- 
jjether,  for  even  wlien  onr  objects  were  not  inconii>atible  witii  each  oilier  our 
means  were  often  so.  No  one  honored  more  than  I  the  tlistint,Miished  j;ills 
l>oth  of  heart  and  mind  ol"  the  IJaron  M'Ih  Slrin,  j  doulil  much  if  he  ever 
fi>rmed  more  than  a  i«assint,'  opinion  about  my  charai^ter.  If  lie  ever  diil 
think  me  worth  the  trouble  of  an  imiuiry  what  1  and  my  views  might  be,  an 
inquiry  which  I  rejjard  lus  a  duty  wherever  1  think  it  will  repay  the  trouble, 
then  he  misunderstood  me  and  looked  for  nie  winic  I  am  not  to  be  found. 

It  was  often  Metternicirs  foituiic  to  he  lliiis  iiiisuiKlcrstood, 
iuul  ho  enjoyed  po.sing  in  the  eluiracter  of  u  .statesman  whose 
liigh  serenity  could  not  be  appi'eeiated  by  tliose  ulio  were  them- 
selves slaves  of  passion.  Hut  we  sliould  eertainly  not  expect 
that  he  would  wish  to  see  Stein  of  all  persons  presiding  in  the 
Diet.  And  yet  he  overcame  any  sucli  icluctance,  perhaps  in 
the  confidence  that  not  even  Stein's  eneigy  could  accomplish 
any  thing  at  the  head  of  such  a  helpless  confederation,  and  that 
the  best  way  of  muzzling  him  was  to  take  him  into  the  Austrian 
seiTice.  He  offered  him  the  Presidency  of  the  Diet  as  early  as 
June  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  renewed  the  offer  near  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  Stein,  apparently  in  order  to  watch  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Diet,  had  settled  for  a  time  at  Frankfurt.  Stein 
declined  the  propo.sal  both  times  because,  so  he  tells  us,  '  it 
seemed  to  him  unbecoming  to  pass  out  of  the  service  of  one 
State  into  that  of  another,  which,  through  its  OAvn  pretensions 
to  supremacy,  stood  in  a  perpetual,  more  or  less  hostile  opposi- 
tion to  the  former.'  '  I  could  not,'  he  adds,  '  suddenly  alter  my 
views  and  political  opinions  which  had  been  formed  in  40  years, 
and  I  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  charge  of  tergiversation 
and  ingratitude  from  my  old  friends,  of  lukewarmness  and  at- 
tachment to  my  accustomed  routine  from  my  new  ones.'  Assur- 
edly the  explanation  is  most  sufficient.  No  conclusion  to  Stein's 
career  could  well  have  been  more  melancholy  than  that  he  should 
take  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  proceedings  of  a  body  which  was 
found  helpless  for  all  good  purposes,  but  showed  an  unexpected 
energy-  in  persecuting  fi'ee  thought  and  free  speech,  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  that  body  as  the  representative  of  the  most 
reactionary  of  all  German  States. 

About  the  same  time  Hardenberg  offered  him  the  post  of  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia  in  the  Diet.     This  too   Stein   declined  '  on 
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account,'  as  lie  says,  '  of  my  repugnance  to  put  myself  into  a 
position  of  dependence  on  a  man  for  whom  I  had  so  little  respect 
as  the  Chancellor  of  State,  of  whom  I  foresaw  that  he  would 
sacrifice  me  at  any  moment  or  on  any  pretext,  and  who  had  just 
at  that  time  at  Vienna  and  Paris  comj^letely  neglected  an  affair 
which  I  had  committed  to  him  and  which  he  had  undertaken 
with  the  greatest  assurances  of  readiness,  either  out  of  jealousy 
or  want  of  thought,  but  in  any  case  with  great  falseness.'  This 
was  the  impression  on  Stein's  memory  when  he  wrote  this  part 
of  his  autobiography  (1824).  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
in  1815  he  really  felt  quite  so  much  bitterness  towards  Harden- 
berg,  or  was  influenced  so  exclusively  by  that  feeling.  When 
the  matter  was  fresh  he  gave  the  following  account  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  Duke  Franz  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  dated  December  7th, 
1815:  — 

The  German  Confederation  is  such  an  inipei-fect  political  institution,  the 
possibilty  of  arriving  at  any  rational  or  decisive  resolution  on  any  subject  so 
remote  on  account  of  the  views  of  many  of  our  leading  Princes,  and  the 
faultiness  of  the  Constitution  itself,  that  assuredly  no  friend  of  his  country 
could  desire  to  be  deputed  to  the  Diet.  Nevertheless  I  was  ready  to  accept 
the  appointment  under  a  condition  which  would  in  some  degree  secure  me  my 
freedom,  that  is,  that  I  should  have  a  colleague;  this  would  have  allowed  me 
to  absent  myself  as  of  teu  and  as  long  as  my  personal  circumstances  demanded. 
A  difficulty  was  made  about  granting  this  condition,  and  thus  I  thought 
myself  entitled  after  tliirty  years'  sei'vice  to  indulge  my  wish  for  retirement 
into  private  life,  the  more  so  as  the  Prussian  State  does  not  want  competent 
and  honest  men  who  may  be  deputed  to  the  Diet.^ 

This  account  too  ought  jjerhaps  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally, 
but  at  least  it  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  position  offered 
to  Stein  was  not  in  the  least  one  which  could  tempt  him.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  being  honorable,  yet  it  was  a  post  in  which  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  he  could  achieve  nothing,  and  probably 
Stein  may  have  suspected  that  it  was  precisely  as  such  a  post 
that  it  was  offered  to  him. 

Let  us  consider  what  position  in  Prussia  Stein  might  have 
reasonably  wislied  for,  and  in  a  manner  claimed.  He  had  begun 
the  great  work  of  internal  reform  and  of  resistance  to  Napoleon. 
Now  that  Napoleon  had  fallen  and  Prussia  had  risen  higher  than 
ever,  his  work  had  received  the  sanction  of  time  and  could  not 
but  seem  far  greater  than  when  it  was  possible  to  regard  it  as  a 

^  It  appears  that  he  made  the  additional  condition  that  the  colleague  sliould  be 
a  person  in  wliom  he  had  confidence,  and  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Rhediger. 
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mail  stniLTLlU'  against  ovcM-wliclmiiiL;  power.  Yet  for  this  work 
ho  luul  hi'i'ii  ri'waiiU'd  only  by  I'xiK'  and  Id.ss  of  iwoperty.  Jn 
the  ivciMit  war  ho  hatl  .shown  iiiuliiiuMishofl  ciicrj^y,  ami  had  tak(Mi 
n  vory  spK-ndid  posiiioii  throiiL^h  the  conliiK'nco  whioh  tho  (V.ar 
had  ri'po.sod  in  him.  Tho  IVmco  in  rcslorinLj  Prns.sia  to  more 
than  it.s  oUl  tTivatno.ss  had  sot  a  now  task  of  roori'ani/.ation  licfore 
its  (lOVonuiUMit.  Now  tcrritiuios  talx^on  from  nino  dilToi'ont 
States  (France,  Swodm.  W'ar.suw,  Saxony,  \\'ost|ili,ili:i,  I'>or<^, 
Danzij^,  Darm.stadt.  and  Na.s.s;ui)  wore  now  to  bo  woldod  togothor 
■with  the  okl  torriiorio.s  of  the  Monarchy.  '  Tho  foroij^n  .spirit 
Avas  to  be  combated  in  tho  interior,  and  tlie  .spirit  of  tho  Small 
State  within  the  (ireat  State,"  ^  Catholic  j)opnlation.s  were  to  be 
reconciled  to  a  Protestant  Government.  At  the  same  time  the 
new  military  system  needed  to  be,  as  it  were,  codilied,  and  — 
more  important  than  all  —  tlic  promi.se  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions was  to  be  redeemed.  Here  was  a  crisis  not  less  great,  than 
that  to  deal  with  which  Stein  had  been  summoned  from  Nassau 
in  1S07.  A  transition  was  to  be  made  which  called  for  a  stat ess- 
man  of  comprehensive  views  and,  if  possible,  also  of  command- 
ing reputation.  Was  not  Stein  just  the  man  to  deal  with  it? 
Was  it  not  exceptionally  fortunate  for  Prussia  that  such  a  man 
was  at  hand  at  the  moment,  his  reputation  at  its  height  and  his 
vigor  not  yet  diminished  ? 

To  this  man  at  this  moment  the  offer  of  a  diplomatic  post 
where  it  was  almost  certain  that  nothing  could  be  achieved  may 
well  have  seemed  little  better  than  an  insult,  and  perhaps  malig- 
nant as  well  as  insulting,  for  it  not  only  conferred  upon  him  no  real 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  it  sent  him  out  of  the  country  where 
even  without  power  he  might  have  exerted  a  commanding  influ- 
ence. What  may  have  been  the  real  motive  that  determined  the 
offer?     This  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Hardenberg  might  well  be  excused  for  not  choosing  to  give 
place  to  Stein  ;  he  might  without  extravagant  vanity  think  that 
his  services  had  been  as  great,  and  having  steered  the  State 
through  its  tempests  he  might  refuse  to  quit  the  helm  now  that 
fair  weather  was  come.  But  could  he  not  divide  his  power  w'ith 
Stein  ?  Might  not  the  two  statesmen  resume  the  old  friendly 
relation  in  which  they  had  stood  to  one  another  during  the  war 
of  1806,  and  Hardenberg  return  to  his  original  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  allowing  Stein  to  preside  over  the  work  of  internal 

'  The  expression  is  Treitschke's. 
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re-organization  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  sucli  an  arrangement, 
wliich  occurs  readily  to  a  reader,  might  have  seemed  to  those 
most  closely  concerned  utterly  out  of  the  question.  We  saw  in 
the  early  part  of  1807  how  impracticable  it  was  found  to  make 
a  harmonious  Government  out  of  equal  Heads  of  Departments. 
A  dictatorship  had  been  found  necessary,  and  in  1810  it  had  even 
been  thought  advisable  to  give  it  a  formal  character  by  creating 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  State.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
two  men,  both  so  great  and  one  so  irritable  as  Hardenberg  and 
Stein,  could  not  now  have  pulled  together  as  they  did  in  1806. 
But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  decision  did  not  rest  with 
Hardenberg  alone. 

The  King  had  endured  Stein,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent 
seemed  to  grow  attached  to  him  in  1808.  But  those  were  times 
of  trial.  Now  he  was  naturally  looking  forward  to  repose,  and  to 
send  for  Stein  was  at  no  time  the  readiest  way  to  procure  that. 
Moreover,  we  are  to  remember  what  offence  Stein  had  given  by 
his  audacious  proceedings  at  Konigsberg  in  1813. 

But  apart  both  from  Hardenberg  and  from  the  King  there 
were  already  signs  of  the  approach  of  an  intense  reaction  in 
Prussia.  The  French  party  of  Berlin,  which  might  be  thought 
to  have  been  crushed  by  the  course  and  issue  of  the  war,  soon 
began  to  be  more  influential  than  ever.  The  King  soon  began  to 
lean  to  them  and  Hardenberg  to  be  carried  away  by  their  ascend- 
ancy. Thus  we  can  discern  three  distinct  influences  which  may 
have  operated  to  keep  Stein  at  a  distance,  but  in  what  proportions 
they  operated,  or  which  was  the  decisive  influence,  I  cannot 
discover.  Stein  himself  however  seems  always  to  have  ascribed 
the  result  to  Hardenberg's  jealousy.  As  late  as  1829  I  find  him 
telling  the  story  thus  to  Gneisenau  :  — 

When  I  returned  from  Russia  in  1813,  H.  v.  Hardenberg  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs;  he  had  ability  and  ready  apprehension,  but  his  pride,  his  immo- 
rality, his  spirit  of  intrigue  sought  only  subalterns  and  tools,  not  independent 
colleagues  with  ideas  of  their  own ;  he  surrounded  himself  with  people  of  the 
former  kind  and  repelled  whatever  threatened  him  with  opposition  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Hence  I  too  was  not  only  not  asked  whether  I  wished  to 
return  into  the  service  from  which  I  had  been  expelled  by  a  foreign  Power, 
but  all  through  the  years  1813-1815,  while  I  resided  at  the  Russian  Head- 
quarters or  at  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Cabinets,  there  was  a  careful  reti- 
cence about  all  things  and  persons  which  concerned  the  internal  Departments. 
Then  in  1814  the  new  Ministry  completely  subordinate  to  11.  v.  Hardenberg 
was  formed,  and  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  the  post  of  Representative  at 
the  Diet  was  offered  to  me. 
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l)ut  :is  Stein's  opinion  of  Ilnnlonbcrj^  was  probably  in  his  later 
Yoars  unjustly  srvciv,  it  pi'rliaps  clt'servi's  cousitU'ration  wlu'thor 
IlanlonlH'fg's  ilisliUr  of  ccpial  c'ollt'a<;u('s  did  not  s|)iin«^  from  an 
lion»>st  ct>nvirlion  that  tin*  lutuv  nu»Marfliical  foini  of  adniinistia- 
tion  \\jis  pivforahh'. 

Honors  nu'anw  hih'  whiidi  carried  no  consequences  the  Prussian 
Governnient  <lid  iu)t  refuse  to  Stein.  At  a  ^reat  festival  in 
honor  of  the  Pi'ace  ami  df  the  Orders  of  Kni<^hthood,  which  was 
lield  at  Herlin  on  January  ITtli  and  iSth,  ISli;.  mid  at  which 
now  Knights  of  the  ijreat  Prussian  ( )rders  were  created,  the  ab- 
sent Uaron  vom  Stein  was  nanunl  first  aiul  alone  as  created 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  After  him,  as  receiv- 
ing the  Red  Eagle,  appeared  Beyme,  Grolman,  Schon,  Vincke, 
and  others.  The  insii/Jiia  were  sent  to  Stein,  then  residing  at 
Frankfurt,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  himself  and  another  from 
Hardenberg.  Stein  perhaps  shook  his  head  when  he  read  in  the 
latter  '  how  much  the  writer  had  wished  to  be  able  to  connect 
him  with  Prussia  by  another  sort  of  tie,'  but  he  wrote  a  grateful 
answer,  in  which  he  said  that  '  the  tie  which  bound  him  most 
closely  to  the  Prussian  State  and  its  honored  Ruler  was  the  views 
and  feelings  which  had  sprung  up  in  an  official  service  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  conviction  that  the  preservation  of  the  German 
Fatherland  is  inseparable  from  the  well-being  of  the  Prussian 
State,  and  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  its  constitution.'  The 
faithful  old  Scheffner  who,  as  we  remember,  had  been  the  first 
to  welcome  Stein  to  his  dictatorship  in  1807,  and  had  begged  for 
him  the  very  honor  at  his  retirement  in  1808  now  bestowed  on 
him,  was  still  living  to  congratulate  him  on  the  'just  recognition 
of  his  great,  great,  great  services,'  and  to  send  him  the  papers 
which  proved  that  the  first  suggestion  had  been  his. 

And  thus  began  for  Stein  the  first  period  he  had  ever  known 
of  prosperous  leisure.  He  threw  himself  into  the  rearrangement 
of  his  private  affairs.  His  estate  at  Birnbaum,  wdiich  perhaps 
while  he  looked  forw^ard  to  living  much  at  Berlin  seemed  not  in- 
conveniently situated,  now  appeared  to  him  too  distant.  He 
desired  a  position  which  might  not  be  too  remote  from  Nassau, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  connection 
with  Prussia.  He  had  no  taste  for  town  life.  His  racy  political 
eloquence,  which  his  friends  valued,  did  not  give  himself  such 
pleasure  that  he  ever  sought  a  scene  for  displaying  it.  He  loved 
solitude  and  looked  back  with  special  fondness  to  that  time  in 
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his  life  when  he  had  '  tasted  the  delight  of  solitude  in  a  beautiful 
country.'  This  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  Westphalia,  the 
scene  of  his  novitiate  in  statesmanship,  where  he  had  made  his 
first  essays  in  reform.  And  now  he  saw  his  way  to  become  a 
Westphalian.  Through  his  friend  Kunth  he  heard  of  an  estate 
called  Cappenberg  on  the  Lippe  not  very  far  from  that  County 
Mark  which  he  had  once  known  so  well.  It  had  an  old  mansion 
conspicuously  placed  upon  a  hill  above  the  river.  There  had 
once  been  Counts  of  Cappenberg,  from  whom  the  land  had  passed 
into  ecclesiastical  hands,  and  now  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
numerous  secularizations  which  the  aije  had  witnessed  it  belong-ed 
to  the  royal  domain.  This  estate  Stein  succeeded  by  the  King's 
permission,  granted  June  21st,  1816,  in  pi'ocuring  as  an  exchange 
for  Birnbaum.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  engaged  in 
taking  possession.  The  large  mansion  was  in  a  ruinous  state, 
the  condition  of  the  woods  admitted  of  much  improvement,  and 
all  improvement  was  fettered  by  the  complicated  rights  arising 
out  of  those  commonalties  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  his 
public  life.  For  a  year  or  two  he  had  perhaps  no  more  serious 
occupation  than  the  care  of  his  estate,  and  he  passed  much  time 
with  his  forester  in  perambulating  —  it  seems  he  was  a  capital 
walker  —  the  woods  which  had  become  his  own.  As  in  Cavour, 
Bismarck,  and  so  many  English  politicians,  we  see  in  Stein  an 
example  of  the  sort  of  connection  that  exists  between  statesman- 
ship and  land-ownership. 

He  amused  himself  at  the  same  time  with  the  tower  which  he 
was  adding  to  his  house  at  Nassau,  and  by  which  he  intended  to 
commemorate  the  War  of  Liberation.  His  visitors  at  Nassau 
were  taken  to  see  this  building  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  the 
bookseller  Perthes  of  Hamburg  made  him  laugh  good-humoredly 
by  calling  it  a  Zwing-Uri.  When  it  was  finished  he  furnished 
it  with  portraits  and  busts  and  with  a  small  select  library  of 
German  history.  The  tovs^er  still  stands  there.  Such  memorial 
structures  seldom  satisfy  the  critical  and  half-informed  tourist ; 
but  Stein  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  fancy 
and  to  have  taken  real  pleasure  in  his  plaything  when  it  was 
finished.  It  had  a  room  in  which  he  sat  often,  as  Arndt  remem- 
bered, who  writes  thus  long  after  his  death  (1842)  :  — 

I  have  just  come  from  the  tower  of  the  old  chivalrous  Imperial  Baron. 
There  I  saw,  in  the  same  place  where  it  hung  half  a  generation  ago,  the  per- 
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trait  of  Sclmrnljorst ;  it  romindod  mo  afTortiiii^ly  how  tlio  old  nitin,  wIkmi  lio 
showed  this  snnrlum  of  his  \o  his  fiii'inls,  nlwiiys  pnintrd  t<i  tliis  pifluro  first. 
More  than  ouco  hns  tliis  hapixMicd  t<>  iiu',  tiitiu^rli  he  knew  tiiat  I  had  iiiiown 
the  jjrent  man  in  life.  He  wouM  iiimsclf  jjcnoraily  stand  for  a  while  as  if  in 
devotion  Ix'fori"  this  I'ictiin'.  and  ija/.c  at  it  with  an  inqufssive  solemnity. 
There  yoji  saw  the  son  of  tlie  (iernian  Imperial  Kni:;ht,  staiidini^  in  fit  pos- 
tnre  of  respeet  before  the  .son  of  the  German  peasant.  Often  the  venerahlo 
old  man  sat  in  these  rooms  in  his  hours  of  solitude.  Here  lie  would  receive 
and  write  letters,  and  at  times  take  an  ol<l  volume  from  his  smalh'r  lihrary 
which  stood  lieliintl  him,  when  in  some  matti'r  of  the  n.itional  history  he 
wanted  n  list  of  names,  perha|>s  tn  jirove  .somethinj;  to  a  frieini  or  to  refresh 
his  own  memory.  This  small  tower  lihrary  was  his  Sehicta  containing  tho 
rare  books  on  German  History,  Collections,  Orijjinal  Docinnents,  &c. 

The  reader  will  see  that  large  public  feeling  and  no  mere  per- 
sonal pride  suggested  this  monument,  and  that  the  conception  of 
it  was  part  of  a  great  plan  in  which  Stein  took  the  lead  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  that  of  arousing  a  distinctively  German  patriot- 
ism, l^ut  what  is  this  which  Arndt  tells  us  about  national 
history?  We  have  known  Stein  as  a  reader  of  history,  but  not 
hitherto  as  an  actual  antiquarian  student  of  it,  living  among 
historical  collections  and  documents.  For  a  full  explanation  of 
this  the  reader  must  be  pleased  to  wait  a  little. 

These  first  years  of  the  Peace  were  perhaps  the  happiest  that 
Stein  knew  after  his  youth.  Complete  triumph. and  restoration 
both  for  himself,  for  his  adopted  country  Prussia,  and.  for  the 
country  of  his  heart  Germany,  this  would  have  been  enough  for 
most  men,  who" when  ambition  is  satisfied  desire  repose.  Ste.in 
no  doubt  would  have  felt  happier  with  the  care  of  a  kingdom 
upon  his  shoulders,  but  as  it  was  those  who  saw  him  about  this 
time  were  struck  with  his  brightness,,  cheerfulness  and  happy 
faith  in  Providence.  Among  these  was  Perthes,  the  well-known 
bookseller  of  Hamburg,  who  in  the  course  of  a  journey  which 
he  took  in  1816  in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bookselling 
trade  in  the  South,  and  pu.sh  his  plan  of  a  copyright  which 
should  run  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  visited  him  at  the 
beginning  of  August. 

He  received  me  very  cordially  as  an  old  acquaintance,  from  our  meeting 
in  DecemVjer  1813,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  to  sit  down.  '  You  are 
for  Vienna;  what  do  you  want  there,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ' 
With  Stein,  if  you  do  not  know  distinctly  what  you  mean,  you  will  certainly 
find  yourself  very  speedily  out  of  doors  again.  I  explained  my  views  in  few 
words;  he  entered  into  the  matter  at  once  with  intelligence  and  interest. 
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Then  he  asked  after  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and  hoped  it  had 
gained  some  new  blood  since  he  knew  it.  Then  he  talked  of 
the  progress  the  Prussian  administration  made  in  its  new  Rhine 
Province,  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  matter.  '  Not  but  what 
both  in  and  out  of  Prussia  plenty  of  follies  were  still  committed, 
but  so  it  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  in  the  world.  Yet 
in  Frankfurt  too  you  will  see  that  good  is  preparing  for  Ger- 
many, and  that  is  fortunate  for  Europe,  for  the  old  champions 
of  freedom,  the  English,  will  hardly  continue  to  be  so  much 
longer.'  (Those  were  the  Castlereagh  days.)  Then  they  went 
to  see  the  tower,  as  mentioned  above,  and  when  Stein  shook 
Perthes'  hand,  '  I  left  him,'  says  Perthes,  '  gladdened  to  see  a 
man  who,  after  such  great  experiences,  is  still  so  open  to  all  im- 
pressions, and  looks  forward  with  such  high  courage  to  the 
future,  although  he  missed  his  aim  so  often  and  so  often  had  to 
sacrifice  the  good  he  wanted  to  a  Prince's  will  or  a  majority  in 
the  Council  of  Statesmen.' 

This  sanguine  cheerfulness  was  to  be  clouded,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  by  the  disappointing  turn  which  German  pol- 
itics took,  as  well  as  by  the  advance  of  old  age.  Meanwhile  he 
must  have  been  cheered  by  the  bustle  of  fresh  political  life  which 
went  on  all  around  him,  and  which  from  his  connections  and 
reputation  affected  him  more  than  most  people.  One  little  con- 
stitutional struggle  raged  in  Nassau  close  to  his  doors  ;  he  heard 
of  another  from  his  sister  who  lived  in  Hessen-Cassel ;  his  fre- 
quent visits  about  this  time  to  Frankfurt  brought  a  third,  which 
convulsed  the  Imperial  City,  under  his  notice ;  we  have  already 
seen  him  closely  watching  a  fourth,  that  of  Wlirtemberg;  a  fifth 
in  Baden  interested  him  also.  Meanwhile  the  new  Federal 
Constitution  was  getting  under  way  at  Frankfurt  —  I  suppose  it 
was  on  this  account  that  he  visited  that  town  so  often  —  and  of 
course  Prussian  politics  came  home  to  him  more  than  those  of 
any  other  German  State.  I  shall  not  try  to  entice  the  reader 
into  this  intricate  maze.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  greater  States,  of  the  Confederation  and  Austria 
and  especially  Prussia.     Let  us  look  first  at  Prussia. 

A  Parliament,  besides  making  government  popular,  has  an 
indirect  operation  which  is  seldom  remarked.  By  bringing  to- 
gether into  one  society,  during  the  session,  the  most  considerable 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  destroys  local  or  pro- 
vincial parties.  In  Prussia,  before  there  was  a  Parliament,  we 
\oL.  II.  27 
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liiid  that  tin-  j>:irtii's  ;irt»  provinoi.il.  Alit':nl\  we  Ikivi'  .st-cii 
tnict's  «it  this.  Stfin's  W»'st|>h;ili:iii  nulions  wnc  (h(";i(h>(l  ;i(, 
Ht'iliii  when  ht>  lirst  lnHMiiif  .M  iiiistn-.  nnd  in  S<-hiiii  we  hiivc 
scon  (he  iliti'liso  Kast-l'rnssi;m  laiKiticisin.  W'c  h;i\f  ohscrNcd 
that  the  KriMU'h  parlv  (liiiiiiL^  the  \\;ir  h;is  Imtii  in  lil<i'  iiKiiincr 
local;  it  has  appcaiftl  always  as  the  parly  ol  lU'iiiii.  Miuli 
therefore  has  alwavs  <ifpiinl((l  upon  tin-  l\iiiL:;'s  place  ol  residence 
for  (he  time.  At  Menicl  and  Konif^sherjj^  he  was  a  Kcforiner, 
l»nt  it  had  been  feared  in  iSdS  tliat  he  would  cease  In  l)e  so  on 
liis  return  to  lieiTin.  AlTairs  now  actually  eutei-  into  a  new 
phas(>  throuijh  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  which  having'  it.s 
headquarters  at  Berlin  is  properly  the  party  of  the  Bramlenhurg- 
noblesse. 

We  remember  their  stru<jgle  with  ITardenberg  in  1812.  At  that 
time  Stein  had  characterized  tlieni  with  his  usual  emphasis:  — 

What  can  you  expect  from  the  inhabitants  of  those  sandy  steppes,  those 
smart,  heartless,  wooden,  half-educated  people,  cut  out  for  nothinjr  but  cor- 
porals and  calculators  .  .  .  conceited  eq-oistic  sciolists,  fellows  that  think 
only  of  places,  privileges,  increased  salaries? 

And  again  in  a  passage  Avliich  marks  curionsly  both  the 
strongly  local  character  of  the  Prussian  parties  of  that  time, 
and  Stein's  almost  Wordswortliian  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
scenery  on  character :  — 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Prussian  State  that  the  capital  is  situated  in  the 
Electoral  Mark.  What  impression  can  those  dry  flats  make  on  the  minds  of 
their  inhabitants?  what  power  can  they  have  to  rouse  or  exalt  or  cheer  it? 
what  do  they  tell  of?  Scanty  subsistence,  joyless  brooding  over  the  impotent 
groiuid,  limited  means,  jjetty  ends!  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  the  Hohenzollerns  are  Suabians;  their  race  has  been  propagated 
through  women  of  foreign  extraction,  and  what  have  the  horse-races  of  the 
Neustadt  to  do  with  the  thick-headed  miserable  country  horses  of  the  Mark? 
What  can  these  conceited  selfish  sciolists  do  but  dress  up  and  wiiitewash 
their  vulgar  notions  and  proceedings  in  metaphysical  verbiage? 

Tiiis  party  dnring  the  war  had  appeared  as  at  once  the  French 
party  and  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  a  striking  difference 
between  Prussia  and  England  in  that  age,  that  whereas  here 
opposition  to  France  went  along  with  Conservatism,  in  Prussia 
it  was  closely  connected  with  Reform.  The  same  party  which 
so  bitterly  resisted  Stein's  scheme  of  insurrection  opposed  also 
his  Emancipating  Edict  and  his  Town  Ordinance.  After  the 
Peace  of  course  we  hear  no  more  of  their  French  policy.     Of 
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this  nothing  remains  but  a  bitter  feeling  of  enmity  to  those  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  They  are  now 
simply  a  party  of  reaction  against  the  reforms  of  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  and  against  the  spirit  "which  those  reforms  have  called 
into  existence.  They  are  dangerous,  partly  because  the  King 
lives  amongst  them,  but  partly  also  because  the  last  turn  of 
affairs  had  favored  them.  The  return  of  peace  naturally  arrested 
a  popular  policy  which  only  war  had  made  necessary,  and  which 
was  equally  in  conflict  with  the  tradition  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  with  the  tenor  of  Frederick  William's  earlier  and  more 
prosperous  years.  It  w^as  to  be  expected  from  his  character 
tliat  he  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  party  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  difficulty  was  removed  ;  his  tenacious  grasp 
of  absolute  power,  confirmed  now  by  the  splendid  fortune  quae 
sera  tameri  respexit  inertem,  could  not  but  lead  to  a  certain  jeal- 
ousy of  great  ability  and  preference  for  courtier-statesmen. 

In  1812  Hardenberg  had  been  obliged  to  take  some  leading 
members  of  the  French  party,  Wittgenstein,  Biilow  and  Hatz- 
feld,  into  his  Ministry.  Wittgenstein  was  now  Minister  of 
Police,  and  was  destined  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  second  half 
of  Frederick  William's  reign,  which  in  the  first  had  fallen  at 
different  times  to  Haugwitz,  Kalkreuth,  and  Nagler.  The  bit- 
terness his  new  ascendancy  excited,  coming  right  across  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  victory,  makes  him  the  Bute  of  Prussian  history. 
While  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  was  being  negotiated  the 
apple  of  discord  had  been  thrown  among  the  Prussians  by  a 
small  pamphlet,  On  Political  Societies,  of  which  the  author  was 
a  well-known  Berlin  jurist,  Theodor  Schmalz,  brother-in-law  to 
Scharnhorst.  It  contained  a  criticism  of  an  account  of  the 
Tugendbund  which  occurred  in  a  Chronicle  for  the  year  1808 
by  Venturini,  and  in  addition  some  remarks,  from  which  the 
followino;  is  a  selection  :  — 


» 


The  Bnnd  itself  was  afterwards  abolished  by  authority.  But  other 
lea2;ues  soon  afterwards  formed  themselves,  unperceived  perhaps,  out  of  the 
fragments  of  it,  and  of  the  otliers  above  mentioned.  They  deserve  praise  if 
their  object  is  liberation  of  the  country  from  foreign  oppression,  execration 
if  they  aim  at  influencing  us  at  home  without  the  King's  consent.  But  the 
existence  of  such  leagues  spi'eads  alarm  among  the  citizens  of  all  German 
countries,  and  fills  the  loyal  citizen  of  the  Prussian  State  with  disgust. 
From  such  leagues  come  the  vulgar  attacks  upon  other  Governments,  and 
the  senseless  declamations  about  the  union  of  all  Germany  under  a  single 
Government  (in  a  representative  system  as  they  call  it) ;  a  union  contrary  to 
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tli(>  miifonn  trn<lf»iicyof  the  jicnius  of  all  (IcniKin  ix-oplea,  in  bi'luilf  of  \vlii(;h 
ho\\t'v»'r  ilcvotioM  to  thcsi'  scpurat**  dynast  it's  is  now  to  Im»  suppressed  in  ovtiry 
(Soriuan  lurast  l>y  inooki-ry  and  mutiny.  Tiicy  cornipt.  I  ho  most  .sacrcil 
prini'iph's  of  morality  by  tcaciiinix  us  to  transificss  impiously  siihstantial  :iii>l 
di'finitt'  duties  in  favor  of  imaj^^inary,  more  ponoral.  and  so,  as  they  make 
out.  liiijhiT  dutii's.  ,\s  the  .lacoMns  used  to  put  foiward  luimanity,  tlu'y  put 
forward  (iiMinanism,  to  make  us  fori^i-t  tht'oatli  l)y  wliieh  each  of  us  is  hoiiiul 
to  his  Prince.  .  .  .  Yet  (tcrmany  has  no  need  tn  be  afraid  of  Ihini.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  they  lioa.st  mo.st  audaciou.sly  of  what  they,  the  uh  inlurs  of  the 
Leacnx'"*.  accomplished  in  181:?  in  rousiuir  the  Prussian  nation  to  rntiinsiasm, 
whenc(>  a  dread  mii;iit  arise  tliat  they  woidd  be  abli-  to  rouse  both  I'mssia 
»ud  the  rest  of  Germany  for  these  objects  also.  I'nl  the  siiMi)le  fact  is,  that 
tliey  say  most  audaciously  what  is  not  true  when  they  l>oast  of  havinij  roused 
the  Prussian  nation.  Tliere  was  no  trace  anions^  us  in  181:5  of  such  entini- 
siasm,  nor  of  any  entliusiasm  roused  by  them.  The  fact  was  as  follows. 
Tlie  people  felt  bitterly  the  oppression  of  their  country,  but  it  awailcil  in 
qui>'t  strenijth  the  Kina^'s  sij^nal.  When  in  ISl'J  the  alliance  with  FrancM; 
was  concluded,  which  saved  us  and  through  us  all  Euro]>e,  tiiese  jieople 
poured  out  outcries,  declamations  and  threats,  and  made  all  sorts  of  effort. 
But  the  people  apjainst  its  wish  obeyed  the  commands  which  the  King  against 
his  wish  gave.  In  February  and  March  of  1813  no  declamatory  paper  had 
a])peared,  not  a  word  liad  been  spoken  by  them  when  tlio  King  issued  his 
Appeal,  and  in  answer  to  this  Appeal  the  whole  nation  instantaneously  rose 
as  one  man.  Xo  enthusiasm;  everywhere  a  quiet,  and  therefore  so  mud) 
the  stronger  sen.se  of  duty.  All  ran  to  arms  and  to  every  kind  of  activity, 
just  as  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  civic  duty,  when  the  cry  of  Fire  is  raised 
one  hurries  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Precisely  here  lay  the  beauty,  noble- 
ness and  grandeur  of  this  truly  (Jerman  .spirit,  that  no  one  .seemed  to  be 
doing  any  thing  particular  when  he  made  tlie  greatest  sacrifices.  Every  one 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  .  .  .  But  if  the,se  leagues  mean  no  such 
great  harm,  if  they  do  not  aim  at  filling  the  German  Governments  with 
.suspicion  against  each  other  or  bringing  in  general  or  special  constitutions 
against  the  will  of  the  Princes;  if  they  aim  at  nothing  but  uniting  the  best 
lieads  ...  in  order  to  put  themselves  and  their  friends  into  administrative 
office,  still  it  is  inconceivable  how  loyal  and  rational  men  can  enter  such 
leagues.  Even  those  who  give  themselves  credit  for  intellect  and  power 
enough  to  guide  such  leagues,  even  those  who  really  have  intellect  and  power 
enough  and  magnanimity  enough  to  aim  at  nothing  but  what  is  great  and 
noble,  even  they  .should  feel  how  their  best  force  is  palsied  by  nothing  so 
much  as  this  clique-work.  The  greater  and  better  will  fall  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  the  small  and  base.  .  .  .  The  giant  in  the  fable  was  involved  in  all 
the  quarrels  of  the  dwarf. 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  an  indignant  assertion  tliatScharnhorst, 
the  author's  connection,  had  had  no  part  either  in  the  Tugend- 
bund  or  in  any  other  secret  society. 

This  publication  only  fills  16  pages,  but  it  created  a  great 
sensation  over  Germany  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  Prus.sian 
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historj'^,  because  its  author  was  rewarded  with  Orders  not  only 
by  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  but  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
moreover  acted  without  the  advice  of  Hardenberi;.  When  a 
torrent  of  answers  liad  been  poured  out,  Niebuhr  and  Schleier- 
macher  contributing  the  pamphlets  from  which  I  have  quoted  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Tugendbund,  the  King  on  January  6th,  1816, 
pi'ohibited  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject.  When  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  controversy  silence  is  imposed  by  a  higher 
authority  both  upon  the  accusation  and  the  apology,  it  is  easy  to 
see  which  side  the  higher  authority  favors. 

It  will  be  obsei'ved  that  Schmalz  lays  down  two  distinct  prop- 
ositions, the  one  that  the  party  of  popular  initiative  had 
been  both  mischievous  and  contemptible  in  the  war,  the  other 
that  the  schemes  of  the  same  party  since  the  war  were  revolu- 
tionary and  amounted  to  a  sort  of  new  Jacobinism,  in  which  the 
German  nationality  took  the  place  of  humanity  in  the  old  Jacob- 
inism. The  first  proposition  accused  the  heroes  of  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  none  more  than  Stein,  for  he  if  any  one  had 
outrun  the  King's  authority  ;  but  the  second  proposition  '  went 
by  him  like  the  idle  wind,'  for  he  was  pledged,  now  that  the 
war  was  over,  to  no  revolutionary  schemes  whatever,  not  even  to 
any  large  plans  of  reorganization.  The  movement  for  which 
Schmalz  gave  the  signal  was  in  like  manner  directed  partly 
against  persons,  partly  against  opinions.  It  assailed  and  threw 
suspicion  on  the  persons  with  whom  Stein  had  been  most  closely 
connected;  but  besides  this  it  brought  into  currency  a  system  of 
anti-revolutionary  doctrine  which,  though  generally  adverse  in 
spirit  to  his  reforms,  was  not  wholly  opposite  to  his  views,  indeed 
in  some  respects  was  in  clear  agreement  with  them.  Hence  he 
takes  up  a  sort  of  middle  position,  regarding  the  ascendant  party 
with  strong  dislike,  but  at  the  same  time  standing  quite  aloof 
from  the  vague  liberalism  which  had  begun  to  spread  through 
Germany,  and  which,  though  he  more  than  any  one  had  called  it 
into  existence,  he  by  no  means  approved  in  the  new  form  it  had 
taken. 

A  letter  to  Gneisenau,  dated  February  19th,  1816,  brings  to- 
gether the  two  aspects  of  his  position  :  — 

Your  Excellency's  letter  does  not  cheer  me.  The  Chancellor  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation  in  creating  a  Ministry  that  hampers  him,  in  surrounding 
himself  with  people  who  neither  serve  nor  reflect  credit  on  him,  and  from  a 
shallow  calculating  egoism  in  endangering  every  thing  good. 
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lit*  will  ijivi'  it  tip,  iiml  I  look  for  iiothiiiij. 

lUtiko  is  indccil  very  volumiiious.  Your  lOxrcllcnoy  should  stick  to  tlio 
L"ttor  on  tlie  Fn>iu-li  Urvolution;  it  contuins  u  rich  .store  of  maxims  and 
principles  on  iMustitutional  and  administrative  ]>olilics,  the  result  of  fifty 
years'  lal>or  of  a  McinKcr  of  I'arliamrnt  who  .shone  most  lirilliantly  in  tliat 
honorahlc  asseniMy  and  horc  a  consjiicuous  and  most  inlliimtial  part  in  all 
the  jjreat  niTairs  in  which  it  was  concerned. 

Tlio  following  K'tter  from  Iiisolil  fri«Mul  Suck,  now  SiijMM'ior 
President  :it  Aix-la-C"li;ii>('lU',  ^jivr.s  us  ;i  view  of  llic  piMsoi-ution 
to  wliic'li  lii.s  fricMuls  now  hoj^ivn  to  hv  .subjci'lcd  hy  llic  now  party 
—  it  rfuiinils  us  of  the  storm  whicli  fell  on  the  Whig.s  when 
Bute  came  into  ollice  :  — 

WIr'h  yon  \Moti'  to  me  from  Frankfurt  yon  liad  not  yourself  yet  learnt 
from  conversation  with  the  Chancellor,  what  tricks  my  old  enemies  the  Ilatz- 
feld-Soluickmann-Wittgenstein  clique  at  the  head  of  the  other  Obscurantists 
had  played  me.  The  frivolous,  utterly  sellish  Westphalian  Minister  B.(iilow) 
with  his  .squire  or  rather  his  master  R. ,  who  were  hurt  because  I  did  not  receive 
them  in  the  Province  with  French  shovv.s  and  escort  them  through  it,  —  for 
wliich  reason  too  they  did  not  go  to  Dusseldorf,  — were  easily  drawn  into  the 
cli<iue,  and  so  the  Chancellor  could  not  resist.  Thereupon  ap]>eared,  in 
regular  Napoleonic  fashion,  on  Dec.  30th  in  the  Oliicial  (Jaxette  an  an- 
nouncement that  I  was  transferred  to  Swedish  Pomerania;  not  till  the  18th 
did  I  get  the  Order  of  Cabinet  of  the  10th  announcing  that  II.  v.  Ingesleben 
was  sent  to  Coblenz  as  Su])erior  President  over  the  Governments  of  Coblenz, 
Treves  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Count  Solm.s-Laubach  over  those  of  Cologne, 
Diisseldorf  and  Cleve,  to  reside  at  Cologne,  and  that  I  was  transferred  to 
Stettin  for  that  Goverament  and  the  Government  of  Co.slin,  without  a  word 
of  explanation.  As  I  do  not  think  I  have  deserved  such  treatment  by  thirty 
years  of  service,  in  which  I  have  served  King  and  State  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  and  by  an  administration  of  two  years  about  which  I  may  boldly 
ask  whether  it  could  have  been  conducted  better,  where  in  an  advanced  post 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulties  to  surmount,  I  yet  won  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  people  and  have  reconciled  it  to  the  Prussian  State  as  no  one  has  ever 
done  before,  —  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  the  province  for  which  such  a 
wretched  arrangement  is  announced  and  felt  my.self  bound  in  honor  to  unfold 
to  the  King  the  intrigue  of  the  Obscurantists  and  the  Stupids  against  me, 
ami  have  now  declared  that  I  must  send  in  my  resignation  if  the  King 
refuses  to  restore  me  to  my  post  at  Diisseldorf  and  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Shuckmann-Wittgenstein  Obscurantists  found  this  quite 
apropos,  and  have  probably  done  me  the  honor  to  put  me  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  opposition  to  the  King  here  because  —  Gorres,  Arndt  and  Koppe  live 
in  my  Government!  Your  Excellency  has  not  been  attacked,  nay  was 
decorated  with  the  others  on  the  18th  —  I  would  congratulate  you  if  you  were 
not  in  such  bad  company,  e.  g.  a  Crelinger  and  other  Jew  fellows !  But  friend 
Gneisenau  thinks  that  all  tho.se  who  have  done  the  most  important  services 
will  be  persecuted  as  enemies  of  the  State.     In  all  circumstances  I  shall  be 
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true  to  my  maxim,  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  sure  of  the 
approbation  of  all  the  honest  and  able,  and  therefore  of  yours. 

But  much  as  Stein  disliked  the  anti-popuhir  party  he  had  no 
sort  of  taste  for  Liberalism  in  its  new  form.  That  is,  he  had  no 
taste  for  loose  journalism,  for  what  he  called  metapolitics,  nor 
perhaps  much  taste  for  government  by  assemblies.  It  was  not 
perhaps  so  much  a  vote  for  everybody  that  he  had  desired  as 
executive  responsibility  for  as  many  as  possible ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  threw  the  blame  of  the  wildness  that  began  to  infect 
Liberalism  upon  the  jealous  Governments  Avhich  would  not  allow 
it  to  become  practical.  Here  are  his  reflections  on  the  famous 
scenes  of  the  Wartburg  Festival  of  1817,  addressed  to  a  Weimar 
Minister,  v.  Gersdorff :  — 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  was  no  ground  for  forbidding  the 
assembly  of  the  young  people;  it  had  a  good  and  noble  purpose,  to  rouse  and 
sustain  patriotic  feelings,  and  apply  a  remedy  to  the  frivolity  of  the  Students' 
Associations,  but  the  young  people  should  either  have  been  left  to  the  guidance 
of  their  own  good  sense  and  honorable  feeling,  or  else  a  few  sensible  and 
respectable  Jena  Professors  whom  they  could  respect  should  have  been  joined 
to  them,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  a  couple  of  fools  like 
Fries  and  Oken,  who  excited  and  misled  many  of  the  young  minds,  the  one 
by  mystical,  metapolitical,  anarchical  nonsei  se,  and  the  other  a  little  less 
coarsely  by  his  democratical  scurrilities  orally  expressed. 

Freedom  of  the  Pi-ess  is  a  great  blessing,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  produced 
any  very  valuable  results  in  Weimar,  and  those  apostles  of  equality,  Luden, 
Martin,  Oken,  Wieland,  &c.  are  not  fit  to  be  teachers  of  the  nation;  they 
serve  up  the  bad  food  of  the  French  democrats,  want  to  level  every  thing, 
and  dissolve  all  civil  society  into  a  great  fluid  broth.  Freedom  of  the  Press 
however  is  very  different  from  freedom  of  teaching,  and  nothing  entitles  the 
public  teacher  appointed  by  the  State  to  preach  murder,  insixrrection  and 
destruction  of  every  thing  ancient  and  traditional,  and  I  would  expel  Fries 
from  his  chair  as  a  thoroughly  crude  hollow  unsound  babbler. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  ferment  in  Germany 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  our  Princes  and  Governments.  They  are 
the  true  Jacobins,  they  allow  the  lawless  condition  in  which  we  have  lived 
since  1806  to  continue,  and  provoke  and  keep  alive  discontent  and  bitterness, 
they  disturb  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind  and 
character  and  smooth  the  way  for  the  Anarchists  to  universal  destruction. 
We  can  and  may  depend  on  the  good  and  rational  disposition  of  the  people, 
of  our  nobles,  our  good  citizen  class  and  our  peasants;  may  but  our  .wrt.v- 
culolle  authors  and  organizing  bureaucrats  not  succeed  in  trampling  the 
first  into  the  dirt,  spoiling  the  second  by  patents,  and  the  last  by  divisibility 
of  holdings,  and  dissolving  every  thing  into  a  broth  of  vain,  book-making, 
popular  orators  and  adventurers  and  a  rabble  of  day-laborers  both  in  town 
and  country!  Against  this  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  Providence  will 
protect  us. 
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This  h'tt«'r  i'(M-t;iiiilv  shows  Stciii  in  a  ih'w  liLcht.  W'r  irccvr. 
nize  his  usual  inaniitT  in  tlif  paiaLTiaph  alinul  the  coikIiicI  of  liio 
Prinri'S  anil  ( ntvcniiniMits,  Iml  in  the  icst  we  ctniii'  hjumi  a  \t'in 
of  CA)nsi.'rvatisni  whii'h  Stein  has  nrvcr  shown  hi' I  ore,  and  in  t  ho 
Ijist  paraj^raph  we  lintl  sonicthinLT  lil^*'  a  maimed  ( 'onscivat  ivc 
cri'i'il.  Till'  jM'rsons  attacked  are  journalists  and  I'lolcssois  of 
Jena  wlu>,  uniler  the  slndter  of  the  lilteral  Duke  of  W'einiai' 
and  of  t  he  (\tnstit  ulion  he  had  just  L;iven,  were  heninninLj  to 
rouse  anil  or<j;ani/A'  [uililie  oiiiinnii.  it  was  chaiacteiisi  ic  dl  (ier- 
nianv  that  these  lirst  sij^ns  of  political  consciousness  came  from 
a  I  niversitv,  and  that  riofessors  took  the  lead  in  tlie  new 
inovi>ment.  Luden  had  commenced  the  Nemesis  in  1JS14;  Oken 
the  Isis  in  INUI ;  Wieland's  I'eoplci's  Fri(Mul  bei^an  a  little  later. 
Fries,  as  I'rofessor  taui^ht  a  new  political  creed  founded  on  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.  Stein  was  assuredly  not  wrong  in  calling 
the  new  school  metapolitical,  and  he  might  well  wonder,  particu- 
larly as  the  phenomenon  was  new  to  him,  w  hat  would  come  of 
the  diffusion  of  notions  so  vague  and  idealistic,  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  quite  unjust  in  charging  them  with  favoring  sedition 
or  revolution.  '  Never,'  says  Gervinus,  '  has  there  been  a  more 
innocent  Press;  '  and  he  adds,  '  Stein  cannot  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  its  real  character ! ' 

I  cannot  but  remark  parenthetically  upon  the  disagreeable 
shock  which  an  Englishman  experiences  when  he  finds  Univer- 
sity Professors  treated  by  Stein  as  '  [uiblic  teachers  ajjpointed  by 
the  State '  and  accountable  to  the  Administration  on  the  footing 
of  Government  officials. 

Nevertheless  in  the  tone  Stein  here  takes  there  is  nothing 
really  new  or  inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  Reformer.  lie 
had  always  been  an  official  and  had  looked  at  liberty  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Government.  So  long  as  it  was  imparted 
by  the  Government  and  served  to  strengthen  public  action, 
he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  it;  but  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
Tugendbund  that  he  had  a  great  horror  of  any  thing  like  a  Jaco- 
bin Club,  that  is,  of  discussion  of  politics  unregulated  by  the 
State  and  uncontrolled  by  a  definite  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
other  words,  he  was  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  Germany  should  not  take  the  same  road  to  it  as  had 
been  taken  by  France. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  we  may  insert 
here  a  description  by  Arndt  of  a  meeting  between  him  and  Stein 
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at  Coloofne  in  the  autumn  of  1815.^  Arndt  acted  as  Cicerone  in 
showing  to  the  Duke  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and  spent  more 
than  one  evening  witli  '  the  two  great  people.' 

They  were  on  perfectly  easy  terms  (he  writes) ,  almost  like  old  chums ;  the 
Imperial  Baron  not  for  a  moment  inferior  to  the  higher-born  Prince.  But, 
what  was  carious,  when  serious  subjects  were  spoken  of  or  only  pointed  at  or 
lightly  alluded  to,  as  happens  in  easy  conversation,  Stein  seemed  always  the 
Prince  and  the  other  often  not  nuich  more  than  a  servant  ....  He  seemed 
here  merely  the  easy  scoffer  and  mocker  or  hypercritical  sceptical  annotator 
and  commentator,  a  IMephistopheles  who  perhaps  oftener  dragged  Goethe 
down  than  raised  him  up.  It  was  also  odd  that  he  had  ever  an  itch  to  pro- 
voke Stein  and  amuse  himself,  as  it  were,  witli  his  irritability,  for  he  re- 
mained himself  through  all  the  fiery  blows  and  counterblows  of  the  Baron 
in  princely  indifference  like  one  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus. 

One  evening  was  especially  lively.  The  Duke  was  fresh  from  Stuttgard, 
from  his  fat  cousin.  Full  of  the  impressions  of  the  last  few  weeks  he  began 
to  revile  the  Wiirtemberg  Estates,  how  the  fat  King  was  right  not  to  grant 
such  claims  as  they  made,  all  this  with  the  regular  tei-ms  of  pettifogging 
scriveners  and  attorneys.  Then  Stein  spoke  :  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
right  in  some  respects,  I  will  not  stand  up  for  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  all 
the  scriveners  and  attorneys  in  the  world,  but  in  this  matter  you  speak  and 
feel  as  a  Prince  :  but  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  should  not  forget  that  Napo- 
leon could  not  give  him  what  was  not  his  own;  the  Wiirtembergers,  the 
towns  with  their  burgomasters  and  clerks  ma.le  the  small  Count  of  Teck  into 
a  Duke  by  buying  out  and  up  the  Imperial  Innnediate  Nobles,  and  so  win- 
ning and  rounding  off  the  country.  They  had  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
Estates,  and  it  is  only  those  that  they  want  and  ask  back. 

Then  strayed  the  conversation  for  a  little  to  reports  spread  by  the  news- 
papers. The  Hamburg  paper  had  announced  among  other  things  that  '  the 
English  were  beginning  again  to  beat  the  recruiting-drum  among  them  for 
their  West  Indian  colonies,'  and  the  Duke  thought  it  an  excellent  thing,  for 
'  it  would  rid  Germany  of  scamps  and  rogues  and  mad  Jacobin  puzzle-heads 
besides,  of  which  we  had  too  many.'  The  Knight  interrupted  him,  'Your 
Highness  may  be  right  that  it  is  no  harm  for  many  wild  fellows  to  feel  the 
wind  about  their  ears  in  some  foreign  country,  but  many  innocent  lads  too 
are  seduced  by  those  recruitei-s  and  entrapped  to  die  miserably  in  the  marshes 
and  rice-fields  of  the  tropical  world  and  never  see  their  native  country  again. 
But  there  is  a  point  of  honor  to  be  considered  too,  which  I  would  point  out 
to  you  and  which  in  these  days  our  German  princes  should  i-eally  begin 
to  learn  from  foreigners.  He  who  should  beat  such  a  drum  in  England  and 
France  would  be  instantly  seized  and  punished  in  purse  and  person  and  per- 
haps put  for  two  or  three  years  into  a  cell  where  neither  sun  nor  moon  are 
seen.' 

The  conversation  then  settled  on  Zacharias  Werner,  the  ro- 

1  It  seems  to  be  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  in  '  Meine  Wanderungen,  &c.'  p.  227, 
he  puts  the  meeting  in  1817. 
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in:inti('ist  |>oot,  uho  l>y  this  tinu-  li.nl  tuiind  Csitliolio  pviost,  and 
wlu),  as  ri'atlt'rs  of  ('arlylo's  Essays  know,  was  uuiunifd  at  his 
death  l>y  thn'o  widows  at  ouct* :  — 

'I'ho  Duke  told  ti  iiiiiitbi>r  of  tlisny;n'i'al>h»  anecdotes  about  llic  \»«'{,  wIk* 
had  lived  uudtT  ids  eyes  at  Wfiinar  for  si>iiH^  time,  all  in  his  easy-jroiiiLj  loose 
way,  so  that  the  Uaron's  erest  liej^an  to  swell.  '  The  poor  fellow,'  said  the 
Duke,  '  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  in  a  kind  of  material  transmi^^ration  of 
tlie  soul  he  was  to  make  a  pjissage  through  all  conceivable  female  natures 
until  he  shotdd  fiiul  tht?  one  whom  (Jod  had  erriitcd  espec-ially  for  him.  It 
was  his  i»oetical  piiysiology.'  '  roclical  !  '  broke  in  .Stein,  'you  siiould  have 
said  princely! '  The  Duke  ended  with  tin-  moral  that  in  point  of  fact  every 
man  had  done  the  same:  'you  too'  —  he  turned  to  Stein  —  'have,  1  dare 
say,  not  always  lived  like  a  Joseph.'  '  If  it  were  so,'  answered  Stciii,  '  that 
concerns  no  one,  but  I  have  always  had  a  hatred  of  dirty  conversation,  hihI  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  for  a  (Hrman  Prince  to  talk  in  tliis  way  before  young 
officers  '  —  there  were  several  present  along  with  the  older  nn'ii.  TIk;  Duke 
wa,s  silent,  and  there  followed  a  death-like  stillness.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  Duke  passed  liis  hand  across  his  face  and  continued  the  conversation  as 
though  nothing  had  happened;  but  the  company  had  been  hot  and  cold  by 
turns.  And  Colonel  v.  Ende  was  lieard  to  say  afterwards  that  he  would 
rather  stainl  the  tire  of  two  batteries  than  take  a  part  for  long  in  such  con- 
versation, while  Count  Solms  Laubach,  Superior  President  of  the  Rhine 
Provmce,  exclaimed,  '  IIow  he  does  go  on  with  Princes!  I  feel  quite  hot 
still.     I  was  in  mortal  fear  that  there  would  be  a  scene.' 

Arndt  add.s  that  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  an  excellent 
scene. 

Thus  we  see  Stein  speaking  as  a  leader  of  opposition  to  Princes, 
but  at  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  \vitli  the  newer 
school  of  liberal  journalism  and  protesting  against  such  a  disso- 
lution of  the  old  form  of  society  as  seems  to  him  to  be  promoted 
by  it.  His  political  creed  evidently  enters  into  a  new  phase  with 
the  Peace.  During  the  war  we  have  known  him  as  a  bold  Re- 
former, but  peace  has  altered  the  conditions  of  the  23roblem.  It 
becomes  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  precisely  what  his 
new  opinions  are. 

Two  large  questions  now  occupied  the  public  mind.  The 
first  was  the  system  of  popular  representation  which  was  to  be 
introduced  into  Prussia.  The  second  was  the  maintenance  or 
abolition  of  that  triple  division  of  society  into  noblesse,  citizens 
and  peasants,  which  had  received  so  serious  a  shock  from  Stein's 
Emancipating  Edict. 

The  first  question  had  been  put  before  the  pu])lic  in  the  most 
formal  manner  by  the  Government  itself.     On  May  22nd,  1815, 
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that  is  while  the  Congress  was  still  sitting  and  almost  at  the 
moment  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Federal  Act  would 
afford  no  solid  guarantee  for  constitutional  liberties,  the  following 
Ordinance  had  appeared  :  — 

We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. 

By  our  Ordinance  of  the  30th  of  March  We  have  decreed  for  our  Monarchy 
a  reguhir  administration  with  regard  to  the  former  circumstances  of  the 
Provinces. 

Altliough  the  history  of  the  Prussian  State  shows  that  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  civil  freedom  and  the  stability  of  a  just  administration  founded  upon 
order  was  guaranteed  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  imperfection  and  frailty  of 
human  institutions  by  the  qualities  of  the  Sovereigns  and  their  union  with 
the  nation,  nevertheless  that  it  may  be  more  firmly  established,  that  a  pledge 
of  our  confidence  may  be  given  to  the  Prussian  nation,  and  that  the  princi- 
ples on  Vvdiich  our  ancestors  and  ourself  have  conducted  tlie  government  of 
our  realm  with  anxious  care  for  the  happiness  of  our  subjects  may  be  faith- 
fully handed  down  to  posterity  and  durably  preserved  by  means  of  a  written 
document  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Prussian  Realm,  We  have  ordained  as 
follows :  — 

§  1.      A  Representation  of  the  People  is  to  be  established. 

§  2.  For  this  end  the  Provincial  Estates  are  (a)  to  be  restored  and 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  need  of  the  time  wliere  tliey  still  exist  with 
more  or  less  efficiency,  (/>)  to  be  organized  where  they  do  not  exist. 

§  3.  Out  of  the  Provincial  Estates  the  Assembly  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  Country  is  to  be  chosen,  which  shall  hold  its  session  at  Berlin. 

§  4.  The  action  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Country  shall  extend  to 
deliberation  upon  all  subjects  of  legislation  which  concern  the  personal  and 
proprietary  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  including  taxation. 

§  5.  A  Commission  shall  be  appointed  without  loss  of  time  to  sit  at 
Berlin,  which  shall  be  composed  of  intelligent  public  olticials  and  residents 
of  the  Provinces. 

§  6.  This  Commission  shall  occupy  itself  with  (1)  the  organization  of 
the  Provincial  Estates,  (2)  the  organization  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Country,  (3)  the  elaboration  of  a  written  Constitution  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down. 

§  7.     It  shall  meet  on  September  1st  of  this  year. 
.     §  8.     Our  Chancellor  of  State  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  Or- 
dinance,  and  shall  speedily  lay  before  us  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Commission. 

He  shall  name  the  members  of  it  and  shall  preside  in  it,  but  has  permis- 
sion in  cases  of  hindrance  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  himself. 

Authentically  under  our  royal  signature  with  the  impression  of  our  royal 
seal  attached.     Done  at  Vienna,  May  22d,  1815. 

Frederick  William. 

C.  Prince  von  Hardenberg. 

This  document,  perhaps  the  last  I  shall  insert,  reminds  us  of 
the  Emancipating  Edict  which  was  the  commencement  of  the 
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gvoat  work  of  ivftniirm-.;  K'^islation.  It  has  llio  samo  l)r(^vlty 
and  ctMnprohonsivtMU'ss,  ami  no  doiibl.  when  he  issucil  it  Ilaidcn- 
btTLT  fi'lt  tl>:it  '>«'  '>:"'  ^^ ""  f'"'  liiuiscir  (he  honor  of  foiisuininal- 
inij  thi*  ixrcat  transition  til'  i'lus.sia.  I  lis  i-oinaL,'i'  is  lo  lie  admiicd. 
but  in  this  instance  thi>  fatos  won'  apiinst  him.  Ami  indeed  it 
mav  well  ln'  donlttt'd  whether,  considerimi;  the  \asl  woi  k  ol  ter- 
ritorial n'l'onsti-neiiou  that  lay  heforo  Prussia  at  that  moment,  it. 
was  reasonable  to  pledge  the  King  to  so  mmli  in  addition.  The 
notion  of  Pert/,  that  the  step  was  taken  on  the  urgent  advice  of 
Stein  si'enis  irreeoneilable  with  Stein's  own  statement  quoted 
above,  that  'all  through  the  years  iSl^-lSl")  llardenberg 
observed  a  eareful  reticence  towards  him  about  all  things  and 
persons  which  concerned  the  internal   Departments.' 

The  lu'w  party  of  reaction  won  their  tii-st  victory  when  tliey 
procured  the  inilefmite  postponement  of  the  pKunised  Conunis- 
sion.  Meanwhile  the  principle  laid  down  by  llardenberg,  that 
the  new  representative  Assembl}'^  should  be  founded  upon  the 
old  institution  of  Estates,  roused  into  motion  a  vast  quantity 
of  dormant  Conservatism.  Wherever  Estates  still  existed  they 
seemed  to  have  gained  a  new  lease  of  life  and  began  to  clamor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  old  privileges.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  Westphalia  and  in  the  district  of  Miinster. 
Stein's  favorite  district,  the  County  Mark,  called  loudly  for  the 
old  Constitution.  '  We  are  Markers,'  they  said,  '  and  love  our 
old  peculiar  Fatherland  ! '  Witli  these  local  agitations  Stein  is 
much  occupied  in  these  years. 

At  last  in  the  spring  of  1817  Government  began  to  redeem 
the  promises  made  in  the  Ordinance  of  May,  1815.  On  March 
20th  the  Council  of  State  had  been  formed  for  the  first  time, 
not  Stein's  Council  of  State,  but,  as  was  explained  above,  a 
purely  Legislative  Council.  From  this  body  the  King  then 
proceeded  to  name  the  promised  Commission.  It  consisted  of 
officials,  many  of  whom  are  now  known  to  us,  Hardenberg, 
Prince  Radziwill,  Gneisenau,  Broekhausen,  Altenstein,  Beyme, 
Kircheisen,  Humboldt,  Billow,  Schuckmann,  Wittgen.stein,  Kle- 
witz,  Boyen,  General  Knesebeck,  Dean  Spiegel,  Stagemann, 
Gi'olmann,  Ancillon,  Rhediger,  Savigny,  Eichhorn,  Daniels. 
The  Ordinance  had  promised  that  residents  fx'om  the  Provinces 
should  sit  along  with  the  officials  on  the  Commission,  Accord- 
ingly it  was  at  first  proposed  to  summon  provincial  Notables 
from  Berlin.     But  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to  be  followed  by 
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a  States-General  brought  1789  too  vividly  to  mind,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Klewitz  it  was  resolved  that  the  Commission  should 
go  to  the  provinces,  instead  of  the  provinces  sending  deputies  to 
the  Commission.  On  July  7  the  Commission  met,  and  Har- 
denberg  read  a  speech  in  which  he  announced  the  King's  readi- 
ness to  consult  tlie  Estates  on  legishition,  but  at  the  same  time 
his  resolution  to  grant  them  only  a  consultative  position  and  to 
exclude  them  from  all  interference  in  the  administration.  Three 
Commissioners  were  then  selected  who  were  to  travel  into  the 
provinces  and  collect  opinions  on  the  two  questions,  whether  it 
was  possible  and  expedient  that  the  peasantry  should  be  repre- 
sented along  with  the  noblesse  and  the  towns,  and  whether 
Estates  General  or  only  Provincial  Estates  were  desired.  Thus 
the  question  of  reviving  the  medieval  Estates  was  prejudged. 
The  Commissioners  nominated  were  Altenstein  for  the  Western 
Provinces,  Beyme  for  the  Provinces  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
Klewitz  for  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Poland. 

The  French  Revolution  had  taught  the  profound  importance 
of  the  difference  between  an  Assembly  of  Estates  and  a  Repre- 
sentative Parliament.  In  the  latter  interests  are  mixed  and 
fused  together,  so  that  something  which  may  roughly  be  called 
the  general  interest  is  compounded  out  of  them  ;  in  the  former 
interests  are  held  distinct  and  marshalled,  as  it  were,  in  battle 
array  against  each  other,  while,  as  no  arbitrament  is  provided, 
the  result  is  commonly  nothing  but  a  deadlock.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  institution  of  Estates  had  a  root  in  the  country,  it  might 
be  thought  better  to  mould  them  by  alterations  into  a  modern 
Parliament  than  to  abolish  them  and  construct  such  a  Parlia- 
ment in  their  place.  The  States-General  of  France  had  trans- 
formed themselves  very  speedily  into  a  National  Assembly. 
Thus  might  a  genuine  Liberal  of  the  French  type,  such  as  Hai'- 
denberg,  reason.  But  it  was  possible  for  the  Conservatives  to 
arrest  this  process  at  an  early  stage.  If  Estates  should  be  re- 
vived, it  was  still  possible  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  States- 
General,  for  the  old  Estates  had  been  Provincial.  It  is  true 
that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  the  King  broke  his  promise, 
for  a  States- General  is  most  explicitly  promised  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  May,  1815,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  represent  that 
the  Confederation  was  intei'ested  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
King  had  offered  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  give.  For  his 
part,   if  he  determined  to  yield  either  reluctantly  or  gladly  to 
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8urli  jm'ssuro,  it  \v;»s  open  io  liiiu  to  s;i\  that  lie  had  not.  hoiiml 
himsflf  liv  aiiv  limit  of  tiiiu',  aiul  iiiuh-r  this  |irctc\l  to  atljoiirn 
iiHh-rmitt'ly  thi*  fiilliliiuMit  of  his  proiiiisc 

Ami   thus  the  politiral  controversy  of  the   aL,'i'  took  sliajw.      I( 
\vill  he  well    to   mark    hen*  tlic  ]»iinfi])al  sta;j:t's  ihroii^h  which  it 
passrtl.      1  hnih-nhcri;,   it    appears,  \\  anted   ncitlin-  LTood-will    ikh- 
coura»;i'    to    ju-rtorm    all   that    he    had    promised  ;   nor  jui  haps  in 
181")  did  the    Kiiii,'.      The   exeitiMuent    of   the  war  still  held  him, 
and  he  itad  seen,  while  all  his  oHieials  were  wanted  in  the  lamp, 
]>rai'tieal   stdf-i^overnment    introduced    throiiLjhont    his    kinLcdoin. 
IJut   the    Iviiii;  was  more  subject  than   ilarilenher^^   t(j    the   inllu- 
cnce  of  the  Reaction,  and  in  1818  and  181'.)  the  Keaction  gained 
streiiLCth  everywhere.    The  controversy  was  not  coidined  to  I'liis- 
sia,  for   it   had   been   provided    in    the  l-"lth  Aitieleof  the  Act  of 
tlu'tiennaii  Confederation    that  Constitutions   on    the    jtrinciple 
of  Estates  siiould  exist  in  all  States  belonginf]^  to  the  Federation. 
From  Austria  now  came  a  theory,  to  Avhich  Gentz  lent  tlie  sup- 
]>ort  of   his  name  and  pen,  that  this  Article  liad  a  negative  as 
well  as  a  positive  force,  and  that  it  prohibited  any  Constitution 
which  was  not  on  the  principle  of  Estates,  and  therefore  a  rep- 
resentative   Constitution.      If    this    doctrine    were    admitted,   it 
might  be  argued  that  the  jironiise  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
been  inconsistent  \\  ilh  the  Act  of  Confederation,  and  moreover 
that  the  Confederation  as  composed  of  Monarchs  was  interested 
in  preventing  the  monarchical  principle  from  being  weakened  in 
any  German   State.     Accordingly  in   the   Vienna  Final   Act  of 
May,  1820,  it  is  laid  down   (Article  57)  that  'as  the  German 
Confederation  with  the  exception  of  the  Free  Towns  consists  of 
Sovereign  Princes,  it  follows  from  the  principle  here  laid  down 
that  the  entire  authority  of  Government  must  reside  intact  in 
the  Head  of  the  State,  and  that  by  a  Constitution  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Estates  the  Sovereign  can  only  be  bound  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Estates  in  the  exercise  of  particular  defined  rights.' 
The  result  of   this   triumph    of  the   Keaction  is  that  the   King 
begins  to  separate  himself  from  Ilardenberg.     A  new  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  question  of  Estates  is  nominated  in  1821. 
The  Crown  Prince  is  its  President,  and  the  members  are  Schuck- 
mann,  Wittgenstein,  Ancillon,  and  Albrecht.     In  this  Commis- 
sion  the   plan    of    stopping   short   at   Provincial   Assemblies  is 
matured,  and  in  spite  of  the  decided  opposition  of  Hardenberg 
it  obtains  the  victory. 
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On  June  5th,  1823,  that  is  after  Hardenberg's  death,  appeared 
the  General  Law  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Provincial  Estates. 
It  closes  Avith  tlie  words,  '  When  it  will  be  advisable  to  summon 
the  General  Estates,  and  how  they  should  be  developed  out  of 
the  Provincial  Estates,  are  matters  on  which  we  reserve  to  our 
paternal  care  for  the  interests  of  the  country  to  decide  further.' 
Thus  Frederick  William  IV.  began  his  public  career  as  Crown 
Prince  by  counselling  this  unhappy  evasion  of  a  solemn  promise. 
The  consequences  were  to  be  reaped  by  himself  in  1848.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  system  of  Provincial  Estates  was  main- 
tained till  1847,  when  the  United  Diet  met  for  the  first  time  on 
April  11th,  and  sat  till  June  26th.  In  the  next  year,  and  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  disturbances  then  for  the  first  time  seen 
in  Prussia,  the  States-General  made  way  for  the  modern  Parlia- 
ment of  Prussia.  But  Stein  lived  only  to  see  and  to  take  a  share 
in  the  Estates  of  his  own  Province  of  Westphalia. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  part  borne  by  Stein  in  this  contro- 
versy. The  best  beginning  will  be  made  by  quoting  his  senti- 
ments on  the  fundamental  point,  whether  tlie  great  promise 
should  be  kept.  He  wrote  thus  to  Eichhorn  on  January  7th, 
1818:  — 

Dr.  Schlosser  will  convey  to  you  this  letter  and  speak  to  you  of  the  Estates 
question  which  is  threatened  by  a  coalition  of  domestic  and  external  adver- 
saries. They  do  not  blush  to  utter  and  spread  with  the  most  insolent  shame- 
lessness  principles  of  scandalous  Macchiavellismj  tlie  Act  of  Confederation, 
they  say,  promises  no  doubt  Estates  to  the  Territories,  but  the  time  and  the 
mode  it  leaves  to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom,  i.  e.  the  caprice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  subjects  have  only  a  right  of  expectation  and  the  Confederation 
has  no  authority  to  protect  them,  nay  it  is  bound  if  disturbances  take  place 
to  suppress  them  without  concerning  itself  about  the  merita  caussae,  the  mo- 
tive of  the  disturbances. 

These  principles  are  avowed  by  Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Rechberg, 
they  guide  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Representatives  in  the 
Confederation  and  at  the  German  Courts,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Prussia  and 
Hannover  will  be  converted  to  them. 

I  will  not  inquire  whether  a  Cabinet  in  the  abstract  or  whether  tiie  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  acts  worthily  or  wisely  to  take  refuge  in  such  sophistries,  but 
I  will  affirm  steadfastly  and  persistently  that  they  are  unserviceable,  nay  ab- 
solutely pernicious  to  Prussia. 

Prussia  is  a  Protestant  State  in  which  for  200  years  a  great  and  many- 
sided  life  and  a  spirit  of  free  investigation  has  been  developed  which  can 
neither  be  suppressed  nor  misled  by  jugglery.  You  will  not  make  the  dullest 
man  in  the  nation  believe  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Prince  when  and 
how  he  shall  perform  an  engagement  which  he  has  taken,  or  that  if  he  offers 
resistance  to  arbitrary  maltreatment  a  neighbor  has  a  right  to  kill  hira. 
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MorPiivor  in  I'russiii  a  si'iii-s  of  pioiuisos  liavc  ln'cii  {jfivi'ii  liy  a  brave, 
chivalrous,  pious  and  liouoraMo  Kiiij;,  wliirh  wouhl  Ix'  most  j;ricviiusly  vio- 
lated if  we  adopted  such  a  jiarcel  of  sophisms.  In  thi- year  1.S15  the  Kiiii^ 
jjave  a  formal  and  ]>ul>lic  ]>r(imise  to  ujive  his  people  a  representative  Consti- 
tution, the  Chancellor  of  Stale  reiieated  it  in  all  the  answers  he  j^ave  to  the 
different  I'mviiicial  Rstates  when  they  suliniitlod  their  grievances;  new  ex- 
IHH'talions  were  created  when  in  the  Council  of  State  a  special  Committee 
for  the  Estates  Question  was  formed,  when  the  Superior  I'residents  in  the 
ri*ovinces  were  employed  upon  it,  when  three  Ministers  were  sent  out  to  ex- 
amine public  opinion  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Ah)narcliy,  ami  In  collect 
materials  relatinsj  to  the  past  and  to  the  jiresent:  and  now  all  these  piomi.ses, 
all  the.se  facts  are  to  prove  a  mere  juggle  and  all  expectations  to  be  dis- 
ap]vnnted! 

In  what  a  degree  will  the  discontent  of  the  nation  be  heightened  and 
heated  and  the  moral  force  of  the  Prussian  State  paralyzed,  which  ouijlit  to 
compensate  that  inferiority  to  its  neighbors  in  jihysical  strength  which  is 
caused  by  its  inferior  wealth  and  population  and  its  want  of  cohesion  !  On 
nothing  but  such  moral  force  can  our  system  of  defence  and  of  finance  rest; 
that  readiness  to  incur  great  sacrifices  which  both  demand  in  time  of  war  can 
only  come  from  the  public  spirit  wliich  will  only  strike  root  where  there  ex- 
ists participation  in  public  affairs. 

But  the  same  letter  acquaints  us  that  he  is  in  favor  generally 
of  the  method  of  revival  rather  than  that  of  new  creation  : — 

As  to  the  form  which  should  be  selected  for  the  Constitution  we  may 
either  resolve  to  create  a  completely  new  one  or  to  revive  the  old  forms, 
which  have  a  historical  basis,  with  such  alterations  as  the  times  may  require; 
the  latter  way  is  the  simpler  and  easier.  It  is  a  transition  not  a  revolution, 
it  supports  itself  on  memories,  on  what  is  known,  it  excludes  m^tapolitical 
que.stions  that  lead  too  far,  with  which  our  unpractical  savants  and  j^am- 
phleteersoccujn'  themselves,  and  equally  those  defects  of  the  old  Constitutions 
which  through  lapse  of  time  have  grown  insufferable,  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion and  insufficient  representation. 

The  Reformer  of  1807  might  go  as  far  as  this  in  wise  Con- 
servatism without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  particularly  after 
he  had  pronounced  with  such  energy  in  favor  of  further  progress. 
He  continues  in  the  same  strain  :  — 

It  is  a  pernicious  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  constitutional  negotiations 
in  Prussia  is  the  concluding  of  a  new  Social  Contract;  according  to  that  the 
Prussian  State  would  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  colony,  as  if  it  had  neither 
People  nor  Prince,  neither  rights  nor  duties,  and  so  we  should  see  if  not  the 
scenes  of  1789  at  least  the  tedious  expensive  useless  ranting  tongue-fence  of 
the  Wiiitembergers  renewed  in  Berlin.  .  .  .  The  vain  sansculottist  scrib- 
blers should  not  be  allowed  without  any  vocation  to  lead  or  perplex  our  great 
national  affairs. 

But  we  always  find  that  his  indignation  against  those  who 
would  counsel  the  King  to  break  his  promise  of  a  Constitution 
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more  than  keeps  pace  witli  his  repugnance  for  those  who  recom- 
mend a  Constitution  on  the  French  modeL 

The  best  general  exposition  of  his  views  that  I  know  is  to  be 
found  in  some  comments  written  in  February,  1819,  on  the 
ehiborate  and  comprehensive  essay  whicli  had  been  addressed  to 
him"by  W.  v.  Humboklt.  He  begins  with  a  strong  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  people.  He  sets  out,  he  tells  us,  witli  the 
conviction  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  sensible  and 
practical  people,  trained  by  a  long  historic  life,  loyal,  brave, 
pious  and  thoughtful,  that  the  majority  of  them  consist  of  pro- 
prietors of  land,  either  on  a  great,  middling  or  small  scale,  whose 
habits  have  been  kept  simple  and  pure  by  the  occupations  of 
country  life  and  moderate  possession,  and  that  immorality,  frivo- 
lous love  of  novelty,  or  passionate  pursuit  of  enjoyment  or 
wealth  do  not  predominate  among  them.  Their  power  of  self- 
government,  he  says,  was  shown  in  1806,  when  the  Government 
was  completely  dissolved  from  November  to  July,  and  yet  the 
people  then  behaved  well  and  showed  more  patriotism  than  the 
officials.  He  then  declares  that  a  representative  Constitution 
will  strengthen  tlie  position  of  the  King,  which  is  weak  in  a 
ri3gime  of  officials.  As  to  personal  government,  he  says,  very 
few  kings  really  exercise  it,  and  these  few  would  be  able  to  do 
so  under  a  representative  Constitution.  '  But,'  he  goes  on,  '  even 
vigorous  and  capable  autocrats  only  in  rare  instances  follow  their 
own  personal  views,  commonly  they  follow  those  of  their  officials 
over  whom  they  are  contented  to  preside,  and  the  forms  and 
maxims  which  they  find  current.  This  remark  applies  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Joseph  H. ;  the  former  was  by  no  means 
given  to  arbitrary  alteration  of  what  existed,  which  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  prove,'  a  remarkable  statement,  made,  be  it 
remembered,  by  one  of  Frederick's  own  officials  — '  the  latter, 
because  on  the  contrary  he  abandoned  himself  to  busy,  restless 
rage  for  innovation,  was  compelled  by  the  general  discontent  to 
withdraw  niany  of  his  designs,  which  he  might  liave  carried  out 
with  success,  as  I  have  often  heard  very  intelligent  men  in  Aus- 
tria say,  by  moderation,  by  regard  for  traditional  forms  and  by 
improvement  of  them.'  In  Prussia,  he  adds,  an  unreasonable 
opposition  is  less  to  be  feared  than  elsewhere,  because,  apart 
from  the  well-proved  character  of  the  people,  it  is  plain  to  the 
meanest  understanding  that  to  embarrass  the  Government  there 
is  to  endanger  the  national  independence. 
VOL.  II.  28 
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TT<-  proceeds  to  ivjt'ot  (loritlrtUy  tlic  plan  of  an  AssoinMv  \vi(li 
(>nl\  i'onsul(jitiv(>  powers,  to  wliii-li,  as  we  renienilter,  the  lvin<^ 
liatl  iMnimittetl  liiniself  in  1^17;  lie  dt'clarcs  it  inconsisfcnt  witli 
llie  expei'tations  wliieli  hail  hern  laiscd  l>\  the  ()i(linaiiee  ol 
ISIf).  The  N(»tal)K'S  in  Kianee  had  Ixcn  a  useless  Assend)ly,  ho 
had  the  Representatives  whom  I  laidenhei^-  had  nioic  than  once 
smninoned,  a  lan<;hinij-stoek  to  the  people.  In  (ine  word,  a  con- 
sultative Assendtly  is  either  an  inert  mass,  oi-  else  a  noisy  crowd 
pratllini;  aimlessly  without  ilij^nity  or  estimation  ;  it  will  satisfy 
no  one  and  he  nnainmously  censured  at  home  and  ahroad.  Our 
Assemhly  must  not  only  have  a  j)ower  ot  decision  ;  it  must  also 
have  an  initiative  (liere  Stein  goes  beyond  Ihunboldt).  To  re- 
fuse this  right  is  only  to  show  mistrust,  and  the  Assembly  can 
always  exercise  it  practically  by  disguising  it  under  the  forni  of 
complaint  against  something  that  exists  or  something  that  has 
been  omitted. 

The  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  two  Chambers,  the  King  ap- 
pointing Life  Members  to  the  Upper  Chaniber.  Ministers  are 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

But  it  is  the  constituent  body  rather  tlian  the  Parliament 
itself  that  gives  rise  to  difficulties.  The  modern  conception  of 
a  Parliament,  Avhich  was  formed  by  abstraction  from  what  the 
English  Parliament  had  gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries  be- 
come, did  not  correspond  at  all  to  those  rudiments  which  were 
to  be  found  in  several  Prussian  provinces,  and  which  it  was  con- 
sidered so  essential  to  make  use  of.  The  modern  Parliament  is 
nothing  if  not  representative  ;  its  object  is  to  save  the  citizens 
themselves  the  trouble  of  assembling  to  express  their  own  0])in- 
ions  on  political  affairs.  But  the  Prussian  Estates  had  quite 
another  nature,  and  seemed  to  have  quite  another  object.  In 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  wholly  nnrepresented, 
while  it  was  equally  noticeable  that  the  constituent  bodies  were 
not  districts  or  fractions  of  the  population,  but  corporations. 
Kow  there  was  room  for  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  this  ancient  principle  should  be  retained  or 
abandoned,  the  principle  of  composing  the  Parliament  out  of 
representatives,  not  of  mere  population  divided  into  sections, 
but  of  organized  corporations. 

Stein's  opinion  is  expressed  distinctly  as  follows  :  — 

Throughout  Germany  the  Body  of  Estates  consisted  of  three  or  in  some 
parts  two  Corporations,  Clergy,  Noblesse  and  Towns,  or  else  Towns  and 
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Noblesse.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  was  excluded,  because  com- 
mon freedom  had  sunk  into  clientship,  and  the  insignificance  in  early  times 
of  many  towns  which  have  since  become  flourishing  deprived  them  of  a  place 
in  the  Diets.  This  incomplete  representation  of  the  interest  of  the  country 
must  be  remedied  not  by  a  new  creation,  which  is  always  hazardous,  which 
injures  the  interests  and  rights  of  many  and  so  causes  discontent,  and  ex- 
cites without  satisfying  the  expectations  and  passions  of  all. 

He  agrees  with  Hiimboklt  tliat  the  distinction  between 
townsmen  and  country  people,  caused  by  tlie  difference  of  their 
occupations,  is  a  strictly  political  distinction  which  cannot  be 
disregarded.     As  to  the  Noblesse,  he  writes  :  — 

In  the  I'russian  ]Monarchy  it  still  forms  a  numerous  class  of  citizens  pos- 
sessing large  landed  property  and  many  important  political  posts,  and  in 
most  of  the  provinces  it  still  forms  a  corporation  —  it  is  not  scattered  or  ban- 
ished or  crushed  or  plundered,  to  the  great  regret  of  a  part  of  the  democratic 
school ;  if  we  chose  now  to  level  it  and  mow  it  down  with  the  scythe  of  equal- 
ity and  liberty,  a  numerous  class  would  be  aggrieved,  maltreated  and  stirred 
to  deep  discontent;  the  plutocracy  and  the  bureaucracy  would  be  advanced 
while  the  landed  interest  would  be  lowered.  But  (he  remarks)  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Xoblesse  from  taxation  I  hold  to  be  an  indefensible  privilege, 
mischievous  to  the  order  itself;  it  is  possessed  only  in  East  Prussia,  Pomera- 
nia,  the  Electoral  ^lark,  anl  the  Prussian  part  of  Saxony,  that  is,  a  popula- 
tion of  3,658,000  souls  or  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  population. 

Thus  we  see  what  he  meant  above  when  he  spoke  of  the  two 
defects  of  the  old  Constitution  which  had  grown  insufferable, 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  insufficient  representation. 

Practically  his  scheme  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Noblesse  is  to  form  a  corporation,  and  choose  deputies  to  the  Second 
Chamber,  in  wliicli  the  representatives  of  the  towns  and  country  districts 
are  to  appear,  and  out  of  a  part  of  the  noble  cor[)oration.  the  Lords  and  the 
higher  Clergy,  an  Upi)er  Cliaml)er  is  to  be  composed.  When  I  apply  tliese 
ideas  to  Westphalia  I  find  here  an  excellent  peasant-class  which  the  French 
law  of  division  has  not  yet  reduced  to  poverty,  several  prosperous  towns, 
and  a  Noblesse  consisting  uf  5  or  6  mediatized  and  50  to  60  noble  families, 
of  whi(-h  some  twenty  liave  a  yearly  income  of  between  100,000  and  15,000 
thalers;  la.stly,  one  or  two  bishops  and  chapters. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  here  the  English  system  in  view, 
a  Hou.se  of  Lords  composed  of  greater  barons  and  bishops,  a 
House  of  Commons  consisting  of  representatives  of  counties, 
drawn  partly  from  the  lesser  barons,  and  of  boroughs ;  only  that 
he  adds  special  representatives  of  the  peasant  class. 

Let  us  observe  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  from  blind  con- 
servatism that  he  thus  tries  to  build  up  again  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  system.     He    has    before   his   eyes  a   definite   evil,  the 
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plnLJuo  of  '  inolnpolitii's.*  whicli  li;iil  luukcii  out  in  iill  tlir  Uni- 
viTsitios  niul  in  the  I/ilM'r;il  Press,  ninl  i>f  wliicli  lie  <HiI  iiol  :it  :ill 
e\aLr,<X«'rati'  tin*  aUsunlity  and  pcrvrrse'iii'ss.  From  'the  liook- 
niakini^  popular  orators  and  advtMiturcrs,'  if  tlu'V  should  '^r[  into 
tlio  AssoniUru's,  lio  rxprrts  cxt rava^anci's  as  alisurd  thou|4;li  not 
so  cruol  as  those  of  th«'  l-'rciu-h  Itevoluliou.  In  (udcr  to  avoid 
these  lit'  takes  n'fu^e  in  property,  interest,  tradition.  (Invcrii- 
nient,  we  must  remcudu'r,  was  in  Prussia  already  jiliilosophical 
and  speculative  enou<^li.  it  was  nnieli  in  llie  hands  of  tliinkers 
(^f  th»>  type  of  Schiin  or  Altenstein.  What  it  sought  in  i)opular 
assemblies  was  not  new  ideas,  or  an  awakening  stinndus,  hut 
rather  a  clcser  acquaintance  with  actual  interests,  a  better  means 
of  learning  '  where  the  shoe  })inched.'  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  Humboldt  laj's  it  down  as  almost  self-evident  that  the  E.s- 
tates  will  lepresent  the  principle  of  Conservatism,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment that  of  Reform  ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise  in  some  recent 
cases,  as  for  instance  in  France  at  the  Revolution,  such  cases  he 
holds  to  be  altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal. 

So  far  then  Stein's  views  seem  those  of  a  wise  statesman.  He 
is  heartily  in  favor  of  a  Parliament  for  its  own  sake,  passionately 
in  favor  of  it  since  the  honor  of  the  Government  has  been 
pledged  to  grant  it,  and  jjrepared  to  give  it  substantial  powers, 
(^n  the  other  hand  he  bears  in  mind  the  gi'eat  lesson  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  there  are  Parliaments  of  a  most  mis- 
chievous and  pernicious  kind,  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  create 
one  which  shall  represent  the  comm6n  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  community  rather  than  its  speculative  conceit.  He  is  san- 
guine that  the  nation  is  at  heart  discreet  and  pious,  but  in  the 
age  of  Schelling  and  Oken  he  cannot  help  confessing  that  there 
is  as  much  'perilous  stuff'  in  the  German  mind  as  Rousseau  had 
ever  put  into  the  French.  Ho^v  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  this 
and  bring  into  play  only  the  healthy  side  of  public  opinion,  is 
for  him  the  problem ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  see 
the  solution  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  forms  and  institutions  already 
existing,  and  in  a  closer  imitation  than  the  French  had  made  of 
the  English  model. 

Nevertheless  this  course  also  was  open  to  an  objection.  True, 
the  French  had  abolished  the  old  corjjorations,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  efficient  Pai'liament  without  them ;  but  it 
was  not  certain  that  a  Parliament  artificially  composed  out  of 
them  at  a  late  period  would  really  resemble  that  English  Parlia- 
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ment  in  which  they  had  grown  together  through  many  centuries. 
It  was  not  certain  that  these  corporations  had  vigor  enough  in 
Prussia  to  support  the  burden  of  new  powers  and  responsibilities, 
and  to  give  new  powers  is  radically  different  from  not  taking 
away  old  ones.  Stein  had  himself  dealt  these  very  corporations 
a  mortal  blow  by  his  Emancipating  Edict,  which  in  taking,  for 
example,  from  the  noblesse  its  monopoly  of  so-called  knightly 
estates  had  destroyed  the  title  on  which  its  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions rested.  Consequently  the  proposal  of  founding  the 
Parliament  upon  the  ancient  corporations  opened  the  further 
question  whether  those  corporations  could  be  strengthened  and 
revived. 

There  was  still  a  trace  of  the  old  character  of  the  noblesse  in 
what  was  called  23atrimonial  jurisdiction.     Stein  writes  :  — 

The  question  rises  how  tlie  constitution  of  the  commune  can  be  brought 
into  a  convenient  relation  with  the  patrimonial  jurisdiction. 

The  inferior  authorities  through  which  the  State  exercises  police  and  ju- 
risdiction are 

either  officials  appointed  directly  by  itself, 

or  municipalities, 

or  dominia,  landlords. 

The  first  system  was  introduced  in  the  Western  provinces,  from  the  Weser 
to  the  foreign  frontier  (but  excepting  Thuringia)  by  foreign  authority;  it  is 
proposed  to  remedy  its  inconveniences  by  introducing  the  second.  But  as 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  are  still  in  force  in  the  Eastern  jirovinces,  the  ques- 
tion rises  whether  they  should  be  abolished  and  a  perfectly  uniform  system 
of  Local  Government  introduced  over  the  whole  State. 

Such  a  measure  would  sever  the  bond  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants 
which  is  in  many  respects  advantageous;  it  would  be  a  revolution  and  not  a 
gradual  transition  such  as  may  be  effected  more  gently,  and  it  increases  the 
cost  of  administration,  which  at  the  same  time  it  makes  more  burdensome 
to  the  inhabitant  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  official  from  his  residence. 

Patrimonial  jurisdiction  comprises  ]iolice  and  justice,  tlie  latter  was  ex- 
ercised either  alone  by  the  manorial  judge  or  by  him  with  the  help  of  the 
Village  Court  (Dorfgericht)  as  in  Silesia. 

How  far  justice  by  Patrimonial  Village  Court  deserves  to  be  maintained 
I  will  leave  to  lawyers  to  decide,  but  my  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Western  Provinces,  by  which  all  disputes  liowever 
petty,  the  inquest  into  all,  the  most  insignificant  offences  in  forest  or  field, 
is  erected  into  a  formal  legal  process  at  the  district  court,  causes  intolerable 
expense,  delay  and  loss  of  time. 

For  this  reason  he  will  not  simply  supersede  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  landlord,  but  suggests  a  somewhat  complicated  method  by 
which  it  might  be  combined  with  that  of  the  commune. 
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A"ain  tlitMc  was  still  a  (rare  of  tlio  old  cliaractrr  of  llic  oiti- 
7.on  class  in  tlu'  institution  of  llictiuilil.  AcconliuL^ly  Sicin 
writes :  — 

In  rfsiH*et  of  tho  riiiilds  I  remark  lliat  tlio  rcsldiatioii  of  iIhui  (puifjcil 
of  all  tiiuK"  aliusi's)  is  uiiifiitly  nocfssary,  and  tliat  tlit-y  aiv  to  bf  coii.si.U'riMl 
a-s  :vii  odiu-atioiial  institutiuii  to  train  tin'  ai>iiri'nlici's  and  the  journeymen  to 
discipline  antl  tihedience,  as  an  institution  of  instrnetion  for  the  aeipiirement 
of  giK>d  tlioroujjli  knowledtjo  of  the  trade  and  skill  in  the  exercise,  of  it,  and 
as  a  means  of  himlerinij  tlnMii,ditless  settlement  ami  premature  marriape,  tho 
fatal  root  of  a  worthless  population  hurdensome  to  the  community;  also  that 
the  altolition  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  engaging  in  trade,  the  pernicious 
system  of  patents,  is  urgently  necessary. 

Once  iiioiv,  tho  class  of  peasantry  socnied  (o  I'ctain  its  old 
ehai actor  so  long  as  it  lived  in  the  country  and  cidtivated  the 
soil.      Accorilingly  Stein  writes:  — 

On  the  maintenance  of  peasant-holdings  and  of  noble  estates  iu  masses 
of  proportionate  size  depends  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  class  of  country 
peoj^le,  on  which  the  defence  of  the  country,  morality  and  worth  of  every 
kind  depend. 

Through  unlimited  divisibility  (of  holdings)  the  peasant  class  will  be 
dissolved  into  day-laborers,  rabble,  and  the  noblesse  from  an  independent 
noblesse  of  property  into  a  noblesse  of  office  and  of  the  Cooit. 

AVe  have  now  before  us  the  political  creed  of  Stein's  latest 
period,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  very  dilTerent  and  much 
less  liberal  than  the  creed  whieh  is  implied  in  the  Emancipating 
Edict  and  announced  in  the  Political  Testament.  Did  he  then 
cease  to  be  a  Reformer  in  Ids  later  years? 

Observe,  first,  how  ardently  he  advocates  a  Parliament,  and 
insists  that  it  shall  be  a  real  Parliament  wdth  a  power  of  decision 
and  an  initiative.  In  this  point,  which  certainly  is  fundamental, 
he  betrays  no  tendency  to  reaction. 

Observe,  next,  that  in  the  Political  Testament  it  is  plainly 
stated  that  Stein  believed  it  possible  and  desirable  to  maintain 
the  noblesse  in  some  form,  and  that  he  intioduced  into  the 
Emancipating  Edict  a  provision  expressly  intended  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  peasant-holdings. 

Again,  observe  that  his  reason  for  wishing  to  maintain  patri- 
monial jurisdiction  is  by  no  means  a  repugnance  to  innovation 
but  a  repugnance  to  bureaucracy.  lie  prefers  —  and  on  the 
ground  not  of  prejudice  but  of  observation  —  the  local  magnate 
to  the  paid  official,  and  would  retain  him  for  the  very  same  rea- 
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son  by  wliicli  he  justified  one  of  his  boldest  innovations,  the 
Town  Ordinance.  The  very  language  in  which  he  pleads  for 
patrimonial  jurisdiction  is  identical  with  that  in  which  he  advo- 
cated local  self-government  in  1807. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  declaration  in  the  above  extracts, 
considering  that  it  is  made  by  the  author  of  the  Emancipating 
Edict,  is  that  'the  abolition  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  engag- 
ing in  trade,  the  pernicious  system  of  Patents,  is  urgently 
necessai'y.'  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  means  to  recant 
his  old  doctrines,  or  that  he  would  like  to  revive  the  restrictions 
which  he  himself  had  abolished.  Those  restrictions  had  abolished 
caste,  not  moral  regulation.  He  is  pointing  not  to  his  own  legis- 
lation, which  had  thrown  trade  open  to  the  noble  and  the  peasant, 
but  to  the  legislation  of  Hardenberg,  which  had  freed  it  from  the 
restraints  of  the  guild.  In  the  Edict  of  December,  1810,  it  had 
been  declared  that  a  Trade  Certificate  should  give  its  holder  the 
right  of  practising  a  trade  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Monarchy, 
exempt  from  interference  by  any  corporation  or  individual.  By 
another  Edict,  dated  Sept.  7th,  1811,  Hardenberg  may  be  said  to 
have  disestablished  the  guilds,  that  is,  he  reduced  them  to  volun- 
tary associations  deprived  of  all  coercive  force. 

Now  it  is  no  new  thing  for  Stein  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
Hardenberg.  He,  and  his  followers  even  more  than  himself,  had 
always  regarded  the  reforms  of  Hardenberg  as  too  French  in 
their  character.  How  he  may  have  regarded  this  particular  re- 
form we  may  gather  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1821 :  ^  — 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  great  abuses  in  the  guild  system. 
It  impeded  entrance  into  trades  more  tlian  was  good,  it  created  a  sort  of 
monopoly  which  was  often  oppressive  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants;  but  no 
more  than  a  sensible  gardener  cuts  a  tree  down  which  has  borne  and  still  bears 
excellent  fruit,  simply  because  it  spreads  its  branches  too  wide  and  will  not 
let  any  thing  grow  under  its  shade  —  though  he  may  lop  the  overgrown 
branches  — no  more  ought  we  in  this  case  to  abolish  at  once  all  the  ties  which 
have  been  so  useful  and  might  continue  to  be  so.  .  .  . 

I  myself  used  to  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  leave  it  to  men's  choice 
what  trade  they  would  exercise  and  where,  and  that  unrestricted  competition 
was  a  boon;  but  a  very  short  experience  has  already  proved  conviacingly  how 
mischievous  this  princii)le  is.  So  many  people  throw  themselves  into  one 
and  the  same  trade  that  they  do  not  find  bread  but  starve  together  ....  I 

'  Biilow-Cumuierovv  :  Uther  die  Verwaltung  dcs  Staatskanzlers  Fiirsten  v.  Harden- 
berg, p.  46. 
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must  ini'iition  niiotlior  givaf  a<lv;uitago  of  (lu-  jxuiUls  wliicli  wo  liavp  now 
boon  deprived  (»f.  It  is  wt-U  known  (liat  thi-y  l>:i'l  foinn'ily  tin*  right  of 
oxpollinfj  nii'Ujbors  for  ilisn-putahlo  behavior.  'I'iio  decision  now  in  sunli 
cixsea  falls  to  tlu'  judjjc,  who,  liowcver,  is  l>v  no  nirmis  in  a  londilion  tn  form 
so  nrourate  a  judijnuMit  on  (Ihmm  a-s  tiii>  nii-nilxMs  of  the  trade  wiio  are  ho 
closely  concornod.  Ilenee  tiie  jndL;e  often  aeipiits  a  j;nilty  person  (if  he  is  not, 
manifestly  convicted)  whom  his  colleajjnea  would  have  expelled  because  they 
have  no  doubt  where  the  judije  cannot  but  donl>t.  I  have  known  many 
pernici(»us  exani|»les  of  the  kind,  an<l  with  time  the  matter  >;rows  worse  and 
woi-se,  for  people  very  soon  learn  to  behave  so  that  nothing  can  be  proved 
against  them  before  the  judge. 

On  tlio  wlmlc  wo  ili)  not  liiul  Stein  rctr();^ra(lin|^  from  llie  \nm- 
tion  he  had  hold  in  1808  on  any  point,  except  to  some  extent  on 
the  question  of  patrinionial  jurisdiction,  where  lie  is  inllncnced 
bv  his  InuTor  of  bureaucracy.  On  (lie  i^icat  controversy  of  the 
a^e  he  is  staunch.  No  one  more  constantly  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity  of  summoniuLC  a  Parliament  and  giving  it  substantial  ])o\vers. 
But  the  creed  of  Liberals,  as  it  gradually  shapes  itself  in  the 
hands  of  journalists  and  popular  orators,  has  too  strong  a  taint 
of  the  French  '  metapolitical '  method  to  suit  him.  Self-govern- 
ment, that  system  of  unpaid  service  in  local  government,  which 
used  to  be  the  pride  of  England,  though  in  the  present  genera- 
tion we  seem  to  have  lost  our  old  esteem  of  it,  he  prizes  highly, 
all  the  more  highly  because  he  had  experience  of  the  languid 
bureaucracy  which  seemed  to  him  the  only  alternative.  Nor 
does  he  wish  to  bring  in  the  regime  of  unrestricted  competition. 
Unorganized  trade,  with  all  its  evils  of  scamped  work  and  adul- 
teration, shocks  him  in  prospect,  as  it  has  shocked  so  many 
thoughtful  Englishmen  in  the  retrospect.  But  on  this  point  he 
retracts  no  opinion. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  always  escape  the  charge  of  desert- 
ing his  principles.  This  charge  was  freely  made  against  him  by 
the  acrid  Liberalism  of  the  next  reign,  which  in  general  ac- 
cepted Schiin's  representation  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  period. 
The  strongest  fact  adduced  in  proof  w^as  tliat  one  of  his  greatest 
admirers,  Kunth,  had  been  so  much  shocked  by  his  defence  of 
guilds,  that  in  order  to  conceal  the  apostasy  from  posterity,  he 
had  committed  to  the  flames  on  his  death-bed  all  the  letters  he 
had  received  from  Stein  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years. 
That  the  letters  were  burnt  is  true,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  other  reason  for  burning  them,  for  his  controversy  with 
Stein  on  guilds  took  place  in  1826,  and  would  have  been  suffi- 
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ciently  concealed  by  burning  the  letters  of  three  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  however  that  Kunth  was  annoyed  by  Stem's  defence 
of  guilds,  and  that  he  did  appeal  against  it  to  the  Emancipating 
Edict  and  the  Political  Testament.  Thus,  on  receiving  from 
Stein  a  paper  on  guilds,  written  by  Lamennais  in  the  Drapeau 
Blanc,  he  writes  as  follows  :  — 

On  the  i^aper  in  the  Drapeau  Blanc  I  should  like  to  be  silent,  but  I  will 
not  since  it  conies  from  you.  But  I  cannot  make  the  use  of  it  you  wish,  nor 
any  use  at  all.  For  my  own  sake  I  cannot.  I  liold  and  shall  firmly  hold  to 
the  principles  on  which  our  greatest  laws  since  1807  have  been  grounded,  the 
Edict  abolishing  serfdom,  the  Town  Ordinance,  &c.,  and  to  the  views  of  the 
noble  Turgot,  your  intellectual  kinsman,  to  the  experiences  of  sucli  men  as 
Chaptal,  Jouy,  and  many  others,  Germans  among  them,  and  to  my  own  for 
so  many  years.  Who  knows  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais?  /  don't!  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  pen  in  the  study  an  unctuous  pietistic  declamation 
and  construct  a  ■priori  a  condition  of  things  which  never  did  nor  could 
exist.  ...  I  only  wish  your  Excellency  would  not  talk  to  me  on  this  subject, 
or  else  stick  to  the  principles  you  avowed  formerly  and  in  your  Political 
Testament,  principles  to  which  the  great  majority  of  your  true  admirers 
would  be  deeply  distressed  to  see  you  unfaithful ;  all  the  more  as  you  liave 
been  unconnected  with  the  Administration  for  fourteen  years,  and  therefore 
cannot  fully  understand  the  practical  working  of  the  principle,  which  you 
were  the  first  to  bring  into  life  among  lis. 

In  the  last  sentence  probably  the  sting  lies.  The  practical 
effect  of  Stein's  words  at  the  moment  was  what  pained  his  old 
supporters.  The  words  might  be  defensible  and  he  might  prove 
that  he  had  changed  no  opinion,  and  yet,  uttered  just  then, 
they  might  promote  the  Reaction  in  a  way  which  he  in  his 
retirement  could  not  understand.  He  might  speak  as  a  political 
philosopher,  but  he  would  be  listened  to  as  a  practical  politician. 

Kunth  died  in  1829.  In  his  last  letter  to  Stein  he  wrote  thus: 
'  At  the  beginning  of  November  twenty-five  years  will  have  passed 
since  our  acquaintance  began.  In  a  very  short  time  I-  had  come 
to  regard  you.  as  the  model  of  a  statesman,  but  very  soon  too,  and 
ever  more,  and  more,  I  learnt  to  honor  and  love  you  as  a  noble 
character,  and  in  this  feeling  I  have  been  confirmed  by  your  last 
letter.' 
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When  wf  have  learned  what  view  Stehi  took  of  (he  h;a(hn<^ 
political  questions  of  the  new  era  there  is  little  more  to  be  .said 
of  politics.  We  have  only  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  Prussia 
passed  out  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  period  ;iiid  Stein's  alienation 
from  public  life  became  complete  and  final. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  linger  over  the  interviews  which  Stein 
had  with  Altenstein,  when  he  came  in  l!Sl7  into  Westphalia  to 
interrogate  ]nd)lic  o])inion,  nor  over  memorials  on  the  position  of 
the  Estates,  which  were  presented  to  Hardenberg  early  in  1818, 
when  he  visited  the  Rhine  country,  signed  by  the  noble.sse 
of  Jiilich,  Cleve,  Berg,  and  Stein's  old  County  Mark,  also  by 
those  of  jNIiinster,  although  Stein  signed  some  of  them  and  was 
busily  occupied  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  them.  The 
hopefulness  of  these  years  was  overclouded  by  the  spread  of 
reaction  in  the  course  of  1818.  As  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri  brought  reaction  to  a  crisis  in  France,  so  and  about  the 
same  time  was  it  announced  to  the  world  in  Germany  by  a 
startling  occurrence.  Though  this  occurrence  did  not  bring 
Stein's  name  before  the  public,  yet  it  afTected  closely  some  whom 
he  knew,  and,  we  may  say,  his  own  circle. 

When  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  met  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  there  was  circulated  among  the  members  of  it,  in  a  manu- 
script form,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Memoire  sur  I'dtat  actuel  de 
TAllemagne,  of  which  the  author  was  the  Moldavian,  Alexander 
V.  Stourdza.  It  advanced  a  step  further  the  w'ork  which  had 
been  commenced  by  that  of  Schmalz  on  Political  Societies.  I 
give  some  specimens  of  its  style. 

Germany  is  in  the  bosom  of  peace ;  hut  is  she  at  rest  ?  .  .  .  We  content 
ourselves  with  adducing  a  few  facts  which  have  hajipened  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  sect  of  Poschel,  their  fancies  and  fanatical  assemhlies, 
the  rising  at  Breslau,  the  Wartburg  disturbances,  the  bloody  dispute  of  the 
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students  at  Gottiiigen,  the  last  religious  troubles  in  Saxony,  the  popular 
ferment  in  Suabia,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  the  public  taxes;  more  than  all 
this  the  surprising  phenomenon  of  emigrations  whose  course  in  all  directions 
has  scarcely  been  interrupted  up  to  this  day;  all  these  facts  unhappily  concur 
to  refute  the  assertions  of  those  who  instead  of  looking  the  evil,  real  as  it  is, 
in  the  face  obstinately  persist  in  denying  its  existence. 

He  then  assigns  three  causes  for  this  inquietude. 

(1)  The  universal  displacement  of  individuals  and  of  social  classes:  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  Revolution. 

(2)  The  indefiniteness  and  dissolution  of  the  religious  ideas  which,  as  they 
are  the  first  need  of  suffering  humanity,  have  become  the  principal  weapon  of 
passion  and  error. 

(3)  The  ever-increasing  sins  of  public  education  which,  passing  all  bounds, 
have  become  of  such  magnitude  that  even  the  most  complete  fabric  of  legis- 
lation and  administration  can  scarcely  any  longer  remedy  them. 

From  the  first  of  these  evils  he  finds  to  have  followed,  — 

(1)  An  undefined  unsatisfied  craving  for  activity  which  must  find  its  object 
within  its  own  province,  if  it  is  not  to  spend  itself  without  end  on  the  outward 
world;  (2)  a  striving  in  the  enlightened  classes  of  society  after  the  political 
union  of  Germany;  (o)  a  clearly  expressed  discontent  in  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  weary  of  changing  their  masters,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of 
a  too  complicated  administration,  winch  is  far  more  burdensome  than  useful 
to  populations.  This  incubus  (he  adds)  has  been  a  legacy  of  the  French  to 
Germany. 

Under  the  head  of  dissolution  of  religious  ideas  he  remarks:  — 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  Christian  Church  has  fallen  into  a  condition 
of  lukewarmness  and  lethargy  of  internal  discipline  which  offers  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  restless  activity  it  displays  in  its  external  relations.  In  other 
parts  the  Church  has  become  nothing  more  than  an  educational  institute. 

But  the  author  reserves  his  most  telling  blow  for  the  abuses 
of  education.  Preparatory  education,  he  says,  is  not  ill  furnished 
in  Germany,  but  it  only  works  on  the  passive  mass  in  which 
Revolutions  never  begin  :  — 

In  Gei-many  every  thing  centres  in  studies.  Poor  day-laborers  often  deny 
themselves  necessaries  in  order  to  see  their  children  go  to  the  Universities. 
And  what  are  these  Universities  in  the  present  time?  Gothic  medieval  ruins 
inconsistent  with  the  institutions  and  wants  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
corporations  without  fixed  type,  forming  an  imperium  in  imperio,  they  are 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  caste  and  with  an  inherited  presumption  which  only 
serve  to  bewilder  the  young  and  mislead  public  opinion.  Tlie  Universities, 
archives  of  all  tlie  errors,of  the  age,  are  ever  reproducing  and  immortalizing, 
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so  to  SfH^ak,  all  false  thoories,  all  erroneous  ami  deceptive  doctrines,  whoii 
conteinj»<>rarifs  have  mostly  I't-en  uiulccfivi'd  by  a  painful  cxpiMifucc.  Tiu'V 
are  tlie  absolute  arbitrfsst's,  wlin  dftci  iiiinr  tin-  fiitiiri'  of  a  nation,  aixl  no 
Governni<«nt  ealls  them  to  account  tMtlicr  lor  tlu'  nialliT  or  tiir  form  of  tlicir 
system  of  doctrine.  In  a  condition  of  absolute  lawlessness,  they  approach 
nearer  every  moment  to  the  abyss  of  a  total  dissolution,  and  if  any  thinij^  yet 
sustains  them  it  is  on  the  one  side  the  temptinij  charm  of  so-called  '  academic 
freedom,'  and  on  the  other  the  sini,ndar  practice  of  many  (ierniaii  (lovcrn- 
ments  which  jn-rsist  in  ri'jjardintj  a  I'niversity  as  a  liiiilnce  s]>eeulalion  wliieh 
gives  them  the  welcome  opportunity  of  altractinjj  money  into  their  country. 

In  return  for  this  every  thing  is  allowed  at  the  Universities.  The  young, 
freed  from  the  customary  control  of  laws,  plunge  into  all  the  excesses  which 
can  be  suggested  by  intellectual  anarchy  and  corrn]ition  of  morals.  Tlicy 
begin  their  career  not  with  the  recognition  and  practice  of  obedii'uce  wliieli 
alone  can  tf'ach  them  properly  in  time  to  govern,  but  at  the  very  age  of  obe- 
dience they  learn  to  allow  themselves  every  thing,  to  try  every  experiment  so 
as  in  riper  years  to  be  manly,  to  think  nothing  sacred,  and  in  case  of  need 
to  upset  every  thing.  The  teachers,  for  their  j)art,  traine<l  in  the  same  max- 
ims and  the  same  school,  think  of  nothing  in  their  profession  of  ])ublic 
instructor  Init  their  fees  and  popularity  among  their  [uipils.  In  such  hands 
theology  becomes  the  adversary  of  religion,  herniencutic  is  simply  the  dese- 
cration of  holy  Writ,  medicine  presumes  in  the  region  of  physiology  to  pene- 
trate with  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and 
the  science  of  law  ends  hy  admitting  the  right  of  the  stronger.  A  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  system  of  education  can  alone  arrest  the  evil  at  its 
source  and  secure  better  times  for  Germany.  Multitudes  of  voices  are  raised 
to  demand  this  indispensable  reform. 

He  goes  on  to  demand  several  alterations,  of  wliich  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important :  — 

(1)  Suppression  of  those  academical  privileges  which  may  have  had 
importance  in  the  middle  ages,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  States.  (2)  Substitution  of  municipal  for  academic  police.  (3) 
Fixed  coui'se  of  studies,  com-se  for  each  definite  vocation. 

Then  follows  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  journalism. 

This  pamphlet  was  important  on  two  accounts.  First,  because 
it  was  understood,  and  soon  even  avowed,  to  express  the  opinion 
of  Alexander  ;  secondly,  because  of  the  vast  influence  over  the 
German  mind  which  the  Universities  exerted,  and  their  singu- 
larly morbid  condition  at  the  time.  It  might  well  be  considered 
an  insult  to  the  nation  that  a  foreign  Prince  should  meddle  thus 
with  its  internal  affairs,  and  propose  in  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns 
to  put  restrictions  upon  its  liberty.  Stein  would  by  natural 
spirit  be  inclined  to  take  this  view,  but  as  an  old  statesman  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  may  perhaps  have  remembered  that 
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Germany  had  long  submitted  to  the  influence  both  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  besides  this  his  relations  to  Alexander  and  his 
sense  of  the  debt  which  Germany  owed  to  him  would  dispose 
him  to  more  patience.  He  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  Alex- 
ander's invitation.  Gneisenau  had  written  in  June  entreating; 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  divert  the  Czar  from  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  he  believed  him  to  be  meditating.  '  Only  a 
voice  like  yours  has  a  full  influence  upon  him.  Living  in  volun- 
tary retirement  j-ou  cannot  be  accused  of  ambitious  views,  and 
you  have  speech  in  abundance  and  can  command  the  most  varied 
expression  in  the  language  in  which  alone  the  Emperor  thinks 
and  writes.'  But  in  fact  Alexander  was  just  then  exposed  to 
the  opposite  danger.  He  was  in  that  phase  when  a  liberal  des- 
pot discovers  that  after  all  it  is  his  trade  to  be  a  king.  He 
showed  Stein  Stourdza's  MS.  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Stein 
answered  that  there  were  good  things  in  it,  but  that  it  was  one- 
sided and  more  eloquent  than  solid,  and  he  went  on  to  argue  that 
whatever  might  be"  said  against  the  Press  and  the  Universities 
the  Governments  might  fairly  be  charged  with  having  broken 
their  promises,  and  that  the  Prussian  Government,  most  forward 
in  promises,  had  performed  nothing,  sin^'e  Hardenberg's  visit  to 
the  Rhine,  so  much  celebrated,  had  led  to  no  results.  Alexander 
undertook  to  speak  to  the  King  about  it,  and  said  that  liberal 
ideas  must  be  encouraged,  but  that  Governments  must  take  the 
lead  and  maintain  their  reputation.  This  was  his  old  language, 
but  he  who  had  just  dictated  Stourdza's  pamphlet  must  have 
used  it  with  some  insincerity. 

Stein  however  does  not  seem  to  have  sympathized  much  in  the 
indignation  of  the  scholastic  world  against  Stourdza's  attack. 
He  felt  with  Government  rather  than  with  the  Universities,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  past  writing  and  speaking  of  the  Jena 
Professors  almost  in  the  very  tone  of  Stourdza.  An  unexpected 
occurrence  confirmed  him  in  his  unfavorable  opinion.  Just  as 
when  Stein  was  at  Gottingen  the  enthusiastic  students  had  made 
a  bugbear  of  Wieland  as  the  corrupter  of  literature,  so,  faithfid 
to  their  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  they  now  treated  Kotzebue 
as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  evil.  His  German  History 
had  been  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  Wartburg  festival. 
And  at  this  moment  he  appeared  as  something  more  mischievous 
than  a  sentimentalist  or  a  poetaster.  He  had  been  more  than 
once  in  his  life  in  Russian  employ,  and  had  lately  been  suspected 
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of  JU'tinj^  as  a  Kussian  i^jiy  ii]m.u  tlu'  Lilinal  journalists  of  Gvv- 
iiiaiiv.  Now  lie  annoiiiuttl  in  his  l,ilciar\  Wfikly  thai  Slourd- 
za's  pani|>lilt't  was  to  liis  knowlcdn'i'  olTuial.  A  llu'oloi^ical 
stutliMit  at  .Ii-na.  juijiil  of  tliuM'  very  I'rofrssors  whom  Stonid/a 
may  have  hail  princijialiN  in  \if\\,  mmi^tMl  the  cause  of  Ihe  (iiT- 
man  rniversities.  Karl  Saiul  was  a  nicmlit  r  dl"  the  oi'i^inal 
Students'  Soeietv  (^Bnisfhcuschaft  )  of  Jena,  and  had  liccn  d<f|)ly' 
moved  l>v  the  eerenionics  nf  ihe  Warl  l»nr_<^  festival.  The  exalta- 
tion of  his  mind  was  |M'riia|is  not  dilTci'cnt  from  that  of  Slcin  s' 
contemporaries  lit  ( illtlinifen  ni'aily  half  a  century  before,  iiul,  it 
Avas  moi"e  danijerons,  hi-cause  it  followed  so  close  n|)on  a  war  in 
whii'h  the  youiii^  Handets  of  the  (ierman  Universities  hail  accus- 
tomeil  themselves  lor  the  lirst  tinn^  to  decisive  action.  lie 
visited  Kotzebue  at  Mannheim  on  March  li-Jrd,  1819,  ami  plunged 
a  ilagj^er  inly  his  heart,  exclaindn^-,  'Take  that,  you  })oi.soner  of 
souls! '  It  was  not  so  much  perhaps  the  act  as  the  enthusiastic 
approval,  or  at  least  apology,  which  it  found  from  scholars  and 
professors  of  grave  character,  that  showed  how  morbid  was  the 
condition  of  that  strange  Avorld,  the  overgrown  and  over-excited 
brain  of  Germany,  which  was  composed  by  the  Universities. 
Reaction  at  once  set  in  decisively,  and  Hardenberg  when  he 
heard  the  new^s  exclaimed,  '  Henceforth  a  Constitution  for  Prus- 
sia is  impossible.' 

But  Hardenberg  w^as  not  converted  to  the  reaction  himself, 
and  Stein  in  like  manner  holds  fast  the  faith  that  Prussia's 
safety  lies  in  going  forward.  Both  statesmen  alike  must  have 
perceived  that  such  excesses  were  proofs  of  the  new  vitality,  as 
much  as  of  the  immaturity%  of  public  spirit ;  both  alike  must 
have  been  conscious  that  they  could  not  condemn  them  too 
harshly  without  passing  sentence  on  their  own  policy  of  provok- 
ing the  people  to  political  action.  Stein  wrote  thus  to  Capodis- 
trias  on  August  9th  :  — 

Since  we  parted  in  last  autumn  many  occurrences  have  taken  place  which 
trouble  all  the  friends  of  order  and  legality.  Murders  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
patriotic  actions,  crimes  caused  by  the  perverse  application  of  noble  and  ven- 
erable principles,  heroic  exaltation  misled  to  the  commission  of  a  deed  of 
shocking  pei-fidy,  a  conspiracy  of  the  teachers  of  youth  to  imbue  them  with 
principles  destructive  of  moral,  religious,  and  social  order,  and  to  be  applied 
in  the  most  detestable  manner — all  together  is  enough  to  drive  to  despair 
those  who  sincerely  desire  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
and  attainable  in  this  life. 
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A  sentence  whicli  shows  how  verbosely  Stein,  usually  so  spar- 
ing of  words,  can  write  at  times  !     He  goes  on  :  — 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked  that  the  very  excess  to  whicli  the  evil  has  so 
rapidly  risen  has  hastened  the  discovery  of  it  as  well  as  the  application  of 
antidotes  and  the  possibility  of  checking  its  advance,  that  it  excited  universal 
detestation,  and  that  even  many  writers,  such  as  Steffens  at  Halle  and  JVIenzel 
at  Breslau,  have  exposed  it  openly  and  attacked  the  principles  on  which  it 
rests,  that  general  feeling  is  alarmed  at  the  abyss  to  which  a  faction  would 
hurry  it,  that  there  begins  to  be  a  conviction  that  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  1789,  which  would  regenerate  evei-y  thing,  are  false,  and  that  we 
must  start  from  a  historical  point  and  improve,  complete,  not  overturn. 

We  have  here  a  kind  of  avowal  of  Whiggism ;  we  shall  see  by 
what  immediately  follows  that  it  is  the  Whiggism  of  Lord  Grey, 
not  the  unprogressive  Whiggism  of  the  eighteenth  century :  — 

A  constitution  reared  on  this  bffsis,  at  once  restoring  and  improving  the 
past  and  reviving  the  genuine  original  spirit  of  the  institution,  will  satisfy 
the  great  majority,  secure  the  throne  by  rallying  round  it  the  great  interests 
of  property  and  of  the  real  citizens;  it  will  confide  to  them  the  discussion 
and  in  part  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  assign  a  fixed  and  closed  area  to 
the  wild  unrest  of  bitter  agitation  that  has  mastered  men's  minds. 

jSTothina'  shows  better  the  beneficial  effect  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
Germany  than  the  history  of  those  which  have  been  created  in  Bavaria  and 
at  Carlsriihe;  in  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  situation  the  general  result  is 
good,  and  the  effects  have  either  been  positively  beneficial  or  promised  a 
better  future.  Institutions  like  these,  better  than  the  best  organized  secret 
police  or  the  most  rigorous  and  watchful  control,  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
agitators,  whether  they  are  interested  pamphleteers,  fantastic  conceited 
savants,  or  rogues  who  hope  to  make  profit  out  of  the  confusion. 

I  do  hope  therefore  that  the  Prussian  Government,  while  making  use  of 
the  legal  means  for  suppressing  disturbance,  will  at  the  same  time  not  retro- 
grade but  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  people  which  gave  its  ruler  proofs  of  fidelity 
and  boundless  devotion  in  adversity,  although  the  adversity  was  caused  by 
the  counsels  of  Ministers  who  had  neither  seriousness  nor  principles.  The 
nomination  of  Humboldt  has  given  much  confidence,  his  principles  are 
known,  he  has  thought  ranch  on  constitutional  questions,  the  results  he  has 
arrived  at  are  sound,  and  will  be  beneficial  if  they  are  put  in  practice,  pro- 
vided all  is  not  checked  and  marred  by  the  impotent  pride  of  some,  the  timid- 
ity or  exaggeration  of  others. 

This  letter  seems  really  addressed  to  the  Czar,  who  is  expected 
after  readino;  it  to  use  his  influence  with  Frederick  William.  It 
is  sufficient  to  prove  how  earnestly  Stein  clung  to  his  reforming 
views  in  the  time  of  general  reaction.  His  language  is  in  fact 
precisely  that  of  Lord  Grey.  Unfortunately  Whiggism  of  this 
type  began  to  be  unfashionable  in  Germany  at  the  very  moment 
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tli:it  its  vti^Mo  lu'-'an  in  IjilcI.iihI.  Stciii  wrote  tlius  iilxuit  the 
tiino  wIuMi  it  l»»«<,':iii  io  \h>  said  at  Ildliaiid  lltuisc  tliat  tlic  iiio- 
mont  was  coinc'  for  prcssiui;  (lie  (jiiestioii  ot'  rarliameiitaiy  IJe- 
fonn  ;  luit  just  w  lieu  i-eaetidii  drew  to  an  end  in  Ivn^dand  it 
recovered  fresli  foree  in  (lernianv,  as  indeed  niiu^lit  l)e  e\|ie(ted 
from  the  gt'ueral  fart  pointed  out  above,  thai  llic  w  ar-sj)iiit 
wliieh  in  Iji^land  was  eonneeted  wiili  (Conservatism,  was  in 
Prussia  connected  not  less  eh)sely  with   Liheralism. 

Reaction  now  comes  in  with  a  Hood.  The  period  of  lieform 
in  Prussia,  whidi  began  witli  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  of  which 
tliis  hook  has  traced  the  liistory,  nears  its  end.  The  transition 
approaches  Avlien  Prussia  loses  her  distinguishing  mark,  that 
Reform  with  her  is  conducted  by  the  Government,  and  that  the 
people,  so  far  as  they  interfere  in  politics  at  all,  are  Conservative. 
Very  soon  this  State  too  falls  into  the  ordinary  groove,  and  in 
the  next  age  the  Hohenzollerns,  like  the  Ilabsburgs  or  the  Bour- 
bons, are  seen  defending  themselves  against  the  encroachments 
of  a  discontented  nation. 

Slowly  comes  a  hungiy  people,  as  a  lion  creeping  nigher 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire. 

But  it  is  not  without  a  struggle  that  Prussia  descends  to  the 
lower  level.  Hardenberg,  who  never  wanted  courage,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  his  principle  to  make  any  concession  rather 
than  resign  his  office,  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  we 
find  hira  as  late  as  August  15tli  writing  in  quite  the  old  tone  to 
Stein :  — 

"\Miy  cannot  we  work  together?  I  should  like  to  ask  your  advice  on  so 
many  subjects  and  readily  acknowledge  you  as  my  master  in  finance,  though 
I  am  heretic  enough  to  think  that  healthy  common  sense  is  worth  more  even 
in  this  department  than  the  deepest  learning.  You  have  been  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  former  by  our  good  mother  Nature,  and  you  combine  the 
latter  with  it.  This  is  certainly  not  common,  for  I  have  daily  experience 
that  learning  is  much  oftener  associated  with  selfishness  and  a  conceit  of  in- 
fallibility that  ruins  every  thing. 

But  in  this  very  month  the  deliberations  at  Carlsbad  took 
place,  in  which  reaction  for  all  Germany  and  for  Prussia  among 
the  German  States  was  reduced  to  a  system.  The  result  of  them 
was  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  sit  at  Mainz,  and  inquire 
into  the  revolutionary  agitations  and  democratic  associations 
which   were  believed  to   exist   everywhere.      This  Commission 
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was  to  be  dependent  onl}^  on  the  Confederation,  to  have  power 
to  carry  on  its  investigations  in  every  Federal  State,  and  even  to 
make  arrests  throughout  Germany  and  carry  off  its  prisoners  to 
Mainz.  At  the  same  time  what  is  now  called  a  Culture  War  was 
commenced.  As  lately  the  Catholic  Church,  so  in  1819  the 
Universities  were  the  object  of  jealousy.  The  Professors  were 
placed  under  a  strict  censorship,  and  combinations  among  the 
students,  particularly  the  Society  called  the  Burschenschaft,  were 
forbidden,  while  an  engagement  was  taken  by  each  Federal  State 
not  to  give  asylum  in  its  Universities  to  the  professors  or  stu- 
dents expelled  from  the  Universities  of  another  State.  All 
books  of  less  than  twenty  sheets  were  subjected  to  a  censorship, 
and  each  State  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  other  States  and  to 
the  Confederation  for  any  attacks  upon  their  honor  or  safety 
which  might  be  made  within  its  territory.  Conferences  were 
appointed  to  be  held  among  the  German  Ministers  at  Vienna,  in 
order  to  settle  the  interpretation  of  the  celebrated  13th  Article 
of  the  Act  of  Confederation ;  which  Conferences  actually  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1820). 

These  Resolutions  did  not  indeed  reveal  for  the  first  time  that 
Germany  was  no  land  of  liberty,  but*they  were  none  the  less 
serious  and  alarming  on  that  account.  They  brought  to  light  the 
enormous  miscalculation  that  had  been  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  German  Confederation.  For  what  purpose  had  that  Con- 
federation been  designed  ?  For  the  purpose  —  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  —  of  strengthening. the  States  of  Germany  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  of  protecting  them  against  the  danger  of  a 
new  Napoleon.  That  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  such  a 
Confederation  effective  was  foreseen  from  the  first.  No  one  was 
proud  of  the  settlement  of  Germany  made  at  Vienna,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  only  for  feebleness,  for  probable  ineffective- 
ness that  it  was  criticised.  What  came  to  light  at  Carlsbad  was 
that,  however  ineffective  it  might  be  for  its  original  object,  it 
was  extremely  efficient  for  another  object  which  had  never 
been  contemplated.  It  would  never  protect  the  country  against 
foreigners,  but  it  would  serve  to  protect  the  Sovereigns  against 
their  subjects.  It  appeared  now  as  a  powerful  League  of  Mon- 
archs  to  resist  the  demands,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  of  the 
active  party  which  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution  had  left 
behind  it.     Just  as  the  Balance  of  Germany  in  the  18th  century 

had  been  a  sort  of  reflection  in  miniature  of  the  Balance  of  Eu- 
voL.  II.  29 
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ropo,  so  tlif  new  CnTman  svstciu  set  up  ;i(  Vicuna  roflcnHod  tli.it. 
Alliance  of  the  l'uroj>can  Sovereigns  which  is  somewhat  inaccu- 
mtoly  spoken  of  as  tlu'  Holy  Alliance.  Particularly  surprising 
is  it  to  see  what  authority  the  ( 'onfetleralion  is  ahle  to  exert  over 
Prussia.  Frederick  William  I.  and  l''re(li>rick  the  (Ireat  hail 
been  absolute  enough  within  their  own  dominions ;  it  had  troul)- 
led  them  hut  litth'  what  conelnsa  niii^ht  pass  tlie  Diet  at  Re<^ens- 
hnvii.  liut  the  Federal  Assembly  at  Fraidcturt  calls  the  Prussian 
Government  to  account,  forbids  it  to  [)roeeed  in  (he  path  of  con- 
stitutional reform,  and  summons  its  subjects  before  the  tribunal 
of  its  Commission  of  Imiuiry  at  Mainz! 

This  coup  d\'tat  was  followed  by  a  Ministerial  change  at 
lierlin,  wliich  is  like  a  fainter  reflection  of  the  fall  of  Stein  in 
1808.  Frederick  William  is  now  oppressed  by  jMetternicli  and 
the  Confederation  as  he  had  then  been  oppressed  by  Napoleon. 
Again  he  makes  concessions  and  parts  with  his  strongest  Minis- 
ters. W.  V.  Humboldt  has  now  to  resign  and  the  Wittgenstein 
party  gains  the  upper  hand,  Hardenberg  effacing  himself  —  and 
this  time  for  good  —  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  for  a  while  at 
the  beginning  of  1812.  The  crisis  however  was  not  a  very  vio- 
lent one,  as  indeed  it  could  hardly  be,  considering  the  great 
moderation  of  Humboldt's  opinions  and  character.  He  gives  the 
following  jtccount  of  it  to  Stein,  in  a  letter  dated  Berlin,  March 
20th,  1820. 

I  have  refrained  from  saying  to  you  through  the  post  any  thing  about  pub- 
lic affairs  or  myself  so  far  as  I  am  connected  with  them.  All  our  letters  are 
opened,  and  even  if  our  letters  contain  nothing  in  itself  serious  still  it  is  un- 
comfortable to  think  that  we  are  read  by  others.  As  to  my  dismissal  from 
the  service  the  only  really  important  thing  to  say  is  that  it  had  no  definite  or 
single  ground  (I  mean  no  single  quarrel  or  the  like).  I  have,  however,  from 
the  moment  of  my  arrival  —  and  I  am  sure  your  Excellency  will  think  this 
quite  natural  —  separated  myself  from  the  Chancellor.  I  caimot  help  disap- 
proving his  manner  of  administration,  and  personally  he  has  given  me  the 
fairest  grounds  for  complaint.  .  .  .  'My  reports  have  often  contained  criticism 
on  what  has  been  done,  though  without  mention  of  the  Chancellor.  Much 
of  this  has  reached  the  King.  .  .  .  Beyme  and  Boyen  agreed  with  me  and 
the  Ministers  often  adopted  our  views.  All  this  together  brought  the  Chan- 
cellor to  the  conclusion  and  firm  conviction  that  he  or  I  must  give  way;  he 
has  said  this  with  little  disguise  and  represented  it  so  to  the  King.  This  is 
the  plain  account  of  the  matter.  We  three  Ministers  who  agi-ee  did  no  doubt 
also  send  in  to  the  King  memoirs  against  the  Carlsbad  Resolutions,  but  that 
was  a  month  before  and  did  not  even  serve  as  a  pretext  for  our  dismi.ssal. 
.  .  .  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  means  are  taken  to  excite  suspicion  against 
me  in  respect  of  the  democratic  agitation.    Directly  indeed  this  is  impossible, 
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since  I  am  never  named  in  the  numerous  papers  that  are  seized.  But  as  I 
cannot  approve  the  measures  that  are  taken  against  the  evil,  real  and  great 
as  it  certainly  is,  and  as,  though  I  never  talk  of  it  in  public,  I  have  always 
said  so  in  the  proper  place  as  Minister,  this  is  exaggerated  and  misconstrued. 
...  I  too  think  that  the  real  and  threatening  danger  is  democratical  opin- 
ions and  loosening  of  the  bands  of  obedience  and  respect.  But  against  this 
there  is  only  one  radical  preventive,  justice  and  wisdom  in  administration;  a 
Government  is  never  attacked  till  it  exposes  vulnerable  points  itself.  .  .  . 
Your  Excellency  bids  me  not  bury  myself  too  much  in  antiquity  and  re- 
member the  claims  the  time  still  has  upon  me.  I  shall  never  evade  them; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can  never  take  part  in  business  with  the  Chancellor 
again.  I  have  lately  seen  that  he  is  not  indisposed  to  a  reconciliation,  but 
no,  in  no  case !  If  circumstances  should  alter  some  years  hence,  I  shall  then 
be  much  older,  and  your  Excellency  knows  my  opinion,  which  I  am  sure  is 
yours  also,  that  one  should  not  totter  straight  out  of  the  office  into  the  grave. 

If  Hardenbei-g  was  forced  to  efface  himself  the  victory  of  Re- 
action could  not  but  affect  Stein  also.  Little  as  they  now  co- 
operated, they  were  alike  opposed  to  the  Reaction,  it  was  their 
common  policy  that  was  now  renounced,  it  was  the  age  which  is 
inscribed  with  their  united  names  that  now  comes  within  si^ht 
of  its  end.  It  cost  us  some  trouble  to  ascertain  why  Stein  did 
not  return  to  public  life  in  1815,  and  probably  through  the  four 
years  that  followed  he  continued  to  look  upon  public  affairs  as 
his  province,  and  both  to  expect  and  desire  to  take  office  again, 
for  his  friend  Gagern  remarks  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  resign 
himself  to  private  life.  But  up  to  1819  the  political  atmosphere 
had  been  one  which  he  could  breathe.  Reforms,  Constitutions 
were  still  talked  of,  and  if  the  language  of  alarm  was  often  used 
this  did  not  in  itself  offend  him,  and  at  times  he  used  it  himself. 
At  least  it  was  used  freely  among  his  own  intimates,  as  this 
letter  of  Humboldt's  shows,  and  it  is  only  when  the  old  irritation 
is  revived  by  Niebuhr's  lugubriousness  that  he  breaks  out  pet- 
tishly, '  I  cannot  understand  this  I  Herr  Niebuhr  is  always  pro- 
phesying wild  outbreaks  of  democracy ! '  or  asserts  confidently, 
'  It  is  an  utterly  mistaken  view  to  think  that  the  mass  of  the 
German  population  has  a  democratic  tendency ;  that  appears  in 
our  savants,  our  pamphleteers,  our  beardless  youths,  but  nowhere 
in  the  people,  the  noblesse,  citizens  and  peasants.^  He  does  not 
complain  of  alarms  nor  even  acts  of  repression,  but  he  has  always 
firmly  held  to  the  policy  of  1808,  so  far  as  to  regard  Reform  as 
the  best  antidote  ao-ainst  Revolution  and  the  Government  as  the 
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*  Stein's  Notes  (written  early  in  1819)  on  Niebuhr's  Scheme  of  Reform. 
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lo<;itnnato  loader  in  imiovatlon.  Il  was  iliis  jwsilion  wliicli  uas 
now  abatitloutMl  liv  the  ( JdVi-iiimt'iit,  and  (o  SliMll,  who  liad  no 
talont  for  otTariiii^  liinis«'lf,  tho  i-lian^'c  must  have  foiiu!  like  an 
intimation  tliat  his  piihlif  lift'  was  proltaMy  ovor. 

\\\'  lu-ar  that  at  the  Conj^ivss  of  Ai\-la  Chaiu'llc,  NovcmluM-, 
ISIS.  Stria,  sittinj^  lU'xt  to  (Ji'utz  at  a  (linnm--i)arty,  confKlcd  to 
him  that  ho  was  thoroni^hly  sick  of  judilios  and  should  withdraw 
from  tlirn>  ontirolv,  and  that  ho  meant  to  do  somethin<;  for  tho 
oritrinal  dooumonts  of  (Jerman  History.  The  reaction  had  not 
tlun  decisively  triumphed,  but  douhtlcss  Stein  saw  that  its  tri- 
umph was  at  hand,  for  at  that  very  Coni,'ri'ss  ho  had  to  report  to 
the  C/.ar  on  Stourdza's  pamphlet.  Here  then  we  are  allowed  at 
last  to  relax  our  attention  to  politics,  -while  we  inform  ourselves 
about  the  last  great  enterprise  which  Stein  ever  undertook,  an 
enterprise  in  a  field  in  which  he  had  not  till  then  won  laurels. 

It  was  always  with  difficulty  that  Stein  tore  himself  from  poli- 
tics, and  when  he  did  so  he  always  took  refuge  in  history.     The 
sanctuary  that  was  closed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  stood  wide  open 
to  him.     His  experience  of  affairs  had  not  made  him  sceptical 
about  historical  records  nor  yet  indift'erent  to  them.     Nay,  there 
seemed  always  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  periods  of 
history  which  he  selected  for  study  and  the  sort  of  history  he 
had  last  been  making.     After  his  downfall  in  1808,  and  wdiat 
seemed  the  final  defeat  of  Europe  in  1809,  he  entered  upon  a 
minute   study  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  though  to  inquire 
'  how  first  division  rose,'  or  in  what  way  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ization, as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  so  speedily  accomplished. 
In  his  second  period  of   activity  he  had  had  his  share  in  a 
mifrhtv  achievement.     The  German  nationality  had  been  raised 
actually  from  the  dead,  and  lived  and  breathed  once  more  with 
a  fresh  vigor  such  as  it  had  seldom  known  under  the  old  Empire. 
It  was  evident  that  after  all  Germany  was  reserved  for  a  great 
future,  and  again  his  mind  w^ent  to  work  in  the  same  way.     He 
brooded  over  the  causes  of  this   new  phenomenon  ;   he  became 
eager  to  know  in  what  this  too  had  had  its  origin,  and  we  can 
fancy  that  this  inquiry,  so  full  of  pride  and  likely  also  to  be  so 
useful,  seized  his  attention  much  more  strongly  than  the  former 
one. 

It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  till  1819  that  he  thought  of 
abandoning  public  life  for  these  inquiries,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  began  them  in  1815.     If  the  discouraging  aspect  of  German 
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affairs  in  the  latter  year  decided  his  resolution,  it  had  been 
originally'-  inspired  by  their  glorious  appearance  about  the  time 
of  Waterloo.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  meeting  of  Stein 
and  Goethe  in  July,  1815,  and  their  visit  to  Cologne  in  company. 
Then  it  was,  at  the  highest  moment  of  German  fortune,  when 
every  thing  that  had  ever  been  done  by  Germans  seemed  doubly 
interesting  and  important ;  then  it  was  that,  after  Stein  had  en- 
tered into  Boisseree's  enthusiasm  for  the  great  German  cathedral, 
and  had  striven  to  enlist  Goethe's  interest  in  his  schemes,  he 
took  the  poet  back  to  Nassau  for  the  Sunday,  and  there  confided 
to  him  that  he  had  a  design  of  collecting  and  editing  the  sources 
of  German  history.  The  association  of  ideas  is  easily  seen. 
German  history,  like  Cologne  Cathedral,  had  come  to  wear  quite 
a  new  appearance  since  the  series  of  victories  which  had  just 
been  completed  at  Waterloo. 

It  is  observable  that  once  before  when  the  prospects  of  the 
Fatherland  had  been  for  a  time  unusually  bright,  the  taste  for 
German  history  had  in  like  manner  been  awakened.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  under  Maximilian 
the  nation  had  made  some  approach  to  unity,  and  the  Humanists 
were  asserting  its  independence  in  the  field  of  culture.  The 
works  of  Tacitus  and  Velleius  were  then  newly  discovered,  and 
the  German  imagination  was  full  of  the  name  and  deeds  of  Ar- 
minius.  Emperors  in  those  days  paid  solemn  visits  to  the  tomb 
of  the  horned  Siegfried  at  Worms,  national  poets  and  historians 
were  brought  to  light  out  of  the  dust  of  old  libraries,  and  the 
praises  of  the  Ghibellines  as  the  champions  of  the  nation  against 
the  Papacy  were  zealously  celebrated.  The  Reformation  strength- 
ened this  feeling,  and  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  is  the 
period  noted  by  bibliographers  for  the  first  collections  of  the 
monuments  of  German  Histor3\  But  the  past  lost  its  brightness 
again  as  soon  as  the  clouds  began  to  gather  over  the  present. 
Now  came  the  refusal  of  the  Emperors  to  lead  the  German 
nationality  forward  in  the  paths  of  evangelical  religion;  there 
arose  an  unexpected  complication ;  the  counter-reformation  set 
in,  and  Germany  drifted  slowly  into  the  abyss  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  the  next  age  the  nation,  as  it  gradually  recov- 
ered from  its  ruin,  was  found  to  have  contracted  a  way  of  regard- 
ing itself  unlike  the  patriotic  self-complacency  of  other  nations, 
or  of  itself  in  happier  times.  And  as  it  had  lost  its  pride,  so  it 
had  lost  all  pleasure  in  its  own  history.     Beyond  local  history 
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iiuil  tlio  liistdrv  of  st'|);ir;itt>  (iriiii;m  Slnti-s,  in  wliicli  soiiictliiii^ 
\v;is  (loiif  ami  a  I.ciliiiil/,  for  instaiicf,  lu-^jjaii  a  collcclioii  ol  llio 
Autiquitios  of  Hriinsw  ick,  tlinc  was  little  cultivulion  of  history 
ainoiij^  tlio  (n'nnans,  cxi'j'pt  as  a  siilidivision  of  llic  I'^aciilty  of 
Jurisprutlt'iicf  at  the  Universities. 

In  till'  niitldh'  of  the  ISth  centiu y  a  coiili'iupl  for  the  Mitldlo 
Ages,  io  wliii'li  Voltaire  gave  the  most  extravagant  expression, 
prevailed  in  almost  every  eonntry,  luit  liotli  in  J'lamc  ami  lOng- 
land  there  was  far  more  pride  in  the  national  achievements,  far 
more  historical  feeling  than  in  (iennanx .  As  the  motliei'  eonntry 
of  the  Reformation  (Jermany  had  necessarily  a  qnarrel  with  the 
medieval  jieriod,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  country  in  which 
the  lieformation  had  led  to  the  most  calamitous  results  she 
could  take  little  pleasure  in  the  IGtli  and  17th  centuries.  Hence 
she  seems  passively  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  fashionable  rejMidi- 
ation  of  the  so-called  dark  ages,  and  in  the  belief  that  in  pulilic 
affairs  reason  and  common  sense  were  the  growth  of  the  18tli 
century,  Klopstock  can  find  no  materials  for  patriotic  poetry 
nearer  than  Arminius.  In  the  po})ular  imagination  there  lived 
only  some  image  of  Luther  and  of  Fiederick  the  Great. 

But  such  a  death  and  resurrection  as  Germany  had  now 
experienced  could  not  but  be  followed  by  a  glorification.  In 
1806  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist.  '  Men  are  we 
and  must  grieve  when  but  the  shade  of  that  which  once  was 
great  is  passed  away '  —  and  if  men  could  not  but  do  so,  how 
much  more  German}^ !  The  mourners  round  the  grave  of  the 
Empire  were  the  Romantic  School ;  they  saw  now  for  the  first 
time  all  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  Middle  Ages  had  not 
been  'dark  '  but  gray  with  a  fascinating  twilight.  In  them  the 
arts  had  grown  up  under  the  nurture  of  religion,  under  which 
alone  art  can  live.  They  were  the  age  of  architecture,  and  if 
not  actually  of  the  greatest  painting  and  poetry,  yet  of  the  incu- 
bation of  both.  This  time  ancient  Germany  was  not  praised  at 
the  expense  of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  itself  was  extolled 
as  the  master  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Out  of  this 
movement  therefore  came  the  great  conversions,  when  Count 
Stolberg,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Zacharias  Werner  went  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

But  I  suppose  this  reaction,  caused  solely  by  a  sense  of  loss, 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  soon  died  away  and 
men  would  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
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new  system  but  for  the  wonderful  revolution  which  brought  the 
German  nationality  back  to  life  in  victory  and  glory.  Two  sorts 
of  love,  the  love  of  the  dead  and  the  love  of  the  living,  were 
then  blended  to  form  an  overmastering  devotion.  It  is  at  this 
second  stage  that  Stein  joins  hands  with  the  Romantic  School. 

Stein  belonged  to  the  class  of  society  which  naturally  fur- 
nished recruits  to  Romanticism.  Coming  from  a  home  which 
was  filled  with  memories  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  old  faith, 
he  might  not  unnaturally  have  shared  the  feelings  of  Stolbei'g  or 
La  Motte  Fouqud.  But  Romanticism  as  it  was  preached  by  its 
apostles  was  not  a  creed  for  practical  men.  In  Stein's  cor- 
respondence we  find  no  echo  at  all  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  Schlegels  and  Tieck  and  Wackenroder  and  Novalis  had  filled 
the  literature  of  the  day.  No  sentimental  regrets,  no  mysticism, 
no  romance !  If  ever  he  looks  back  to  the  times  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen,  as  sometimes  he  does,  it  is  for  the  perfectly  plain  reason 
that  in  those  days  Germany  had  a  more  powerful  unity  than  it 
has  had  since.  And  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose,  if 
he  conceives  an  interest  in  the  historical  records  of  the  Middle 
Ages  it  is  not  that  he  may  galvanize  a  dead  system,  not  that  he 
may  indulge  in  any  '  Heart-Outpourings  of  an  Artist  Monk,'  nor 
even,  so  far  as  appears,  that  he  may  vindicate  the  Middle  Ages 
from  the  misrepresentations  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
but  purely  —  since  Germany  is  evidently  destined  to  a  new  lease 
of  greatness  —  that  he  may  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  German 
History. 

The  work  he  now  undertook  proved  almost  as  solid  and  suc- 
cessful as  the  Emancipating  Edict  or  the  Town  Ordinance. 
The  Monumenta  Germaniae  have  now  been  in  building  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  their  present  editor  reckons  that  they  will 
take  another  half  century  to  complete.  They  may  be  considered 
to  have  founded  the  serious  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  Ger- 
many if  not  for  Europe  at  large,  and  in  doing  so  to  have  dissi- 
pated for  ever  that  Voltairian  misconception  of  the  past  which 
made  the  study  of  history  in  the  last  century  rather  mischievous 
than  useful.  They  have  realized  to  the  full  extent  his  design, 
and  if  they  have  not  justified  the  dreams  of  the  romanticists  or 
exhibited  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  kind  of  golden  age,  in  these 
dreams  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  any  share. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Stein  did  not  even  now  be- 
lie  the    strictly   practical    tendency    of   his    whole   life.      This 
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soioiuilio  un»l(>rt;ikinj^  <Xrow  out  of  :i  praclical  (lilTiciilt y  Avliicli 
luul  cnoountiM-cil  him  in  (rviu^  to  piTt'onu  liis  tliity,  and  it  is  ob- 
sorvaUlo  that  tlii'  cast'  had  ht'cii  rloscdy  similai'  in  1S0',>,  when  lio 
ontrrod  uiuin  (he  ftirnicr  stutlioiis  ]H'ri()d  of  his  life.  At  that 
time  ho  was  Pihu-atin;^  his  daiiLjhtcr  Ilciirictlc.  and  as  slio  was 
ajiparrnth  to  pass  Iut  lifi-  in  MTNitudc  iiudci-  liic  doniininii  of 
NapoU'on  it  was  essontial  that  sh(^  should  know  the  liistory  of 
the  Fromdi  Ki'volution.  out  of  which  Iiad  s])iunL;'  tht^  powcn* 
whiidi  had  ruini'd  her  country.  In  LSI.")  TI uprose  was  okl  onoui^h 
to  study  hist»)ry  ;  out  of  hor  Ljirl-fi'icuuls  a  little  class  was  fornuMl 
at  Nassau;  and  as  it  was  iu)W  hap])ily  certain  that  their  liv(>s 
Avere  to  be  passed  in  the  bosom  of  a  f:jreat  and  independent  nation 
the  liistory  of  Germany  was  naturally  the  subject  selected.  The 
teacher  of  this  class  was  indeed  no  i)rofessional  schoolmaster  or 
professor ;  Stein  himself,  in  consideration  that  he  was  Therese's 
father,  would  venture  to  become  a  historical  lecturer,  and  these 
girls  would  hear  the  growth  of  Germany  explained  by  the  old 
Imperial  Knight,  a  representative  by  his  very  birth  of  a  thousand 
years  of  German  history  and  himself  in  addition  the  regenerator 
of  the  Prussian  iNIonarchy  and  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of 
German  unity.  But  considering  the  presumption  involved  in 
assuming  this  part  Stein  intended  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  lectui'es.  He  applied  to  booksellers  in  Frankfurt 
and  Stuttgart,  he  applied  personally  to  historians.  But  Therese 
should  not  be  put  off  with  second-hand  information.  He  went 
to  the  original  sources,  and  then  he  discovered  what  several 
savants  of  the  eighteenth  century  (for  instance  the  theologian 
Semler)  had  already  remarked  with  regret,  that  what  had  been 
done  for  Italy  by  Muratori  and  for  France  by  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur  had  not  yet  been  done  for  Germany.  True,  a 
greater  than  Muratori  or  than  Dom  Bouquet  had  arisen  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time  to  do  the  same  work.  Leibnitz  him- 
self had  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  the  original  documents, 
ut  praeftetis  aetas  thcsauriun  quendayn  relinquat :  this  work  he  said 
would  be  much  more  useful  than  a  history  written  stylo  eleganti 
et  fiorido.  He  had  himself  published  (1707-1711)  Scrqytores 
Rerum  Brunsivicensium,  and  out  of  his  collections  the  Origines 
Guelficae  had  been  later  compiled  by  others  (Ekkard,  Hahn, 
Jung,  Gruber,  Scheldt)  ;  he  had  also  produced  the  Annales  Im- 
perii Occidentis,  covering  the  period  from  768-1005,  and  pro- 
nounced by  a  good  authority  to  be  '  a  masterwork  which  leaves 
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all  earlier  performances  far  behind  it.'  But  the  divisions  of 
Germany,  the  impossibility  of  raising  money  or  procuring  ef- 
fective co-operation  for  any  national  purpose,  had  prevented 
Leibnitz  from  adding  to  his  other  laurels  that  of  being  the  legis- 
lator for  the  department  of  history  and  at  the  same  time  Ger- 
many of  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  of  all  nations  in  this 
department.  In  spite  of  Leibnitz  she  was  now  behind  and  not 
before  France  and  Italy.  His  Annales  Imperii  Occidentis 
actually  remained  unpublished  until  they  were  presented  to  the 
world  (1843-1846)  by  no  other  than  Stein's  biographer  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae,  Pertz. 

How  then  shall  Therese  learn  the  history  of  her  country? 
Here  we  have  the  motive  which  led  Stein  to  set  in  motion  again 
his  redoubtable  organizing  talent  and  to  summon  all  the  learning 
of  Germany  to  a  vast  work  of  research  which  will  probably 
occupy  a  century.  He  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  (date 
not  given)  :  — 

Since  my  retiremeut  from  public  affairs  I  have  been  animated  by  the  wish 
to  awaken  the  taste  for  German  history,  to  facilitate  the  fundamental  study 
of  it,  and  so  to  contribute  to  keep  alive  a  love  for  our  common  country  and 
for  the  memory  of  our  great  ancestors.  It  was  also  my  purpose  to  endeavor 
that  the  multitude  of  documents  dispei-sed  by  tlie  revolution  of  the  year  1803 
might  be  carefully  collected  and  preserved  from  destruction;  this  however 
depends  pi-incipally  upon  measures  taken  by  the  Governments  and  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  determination  of  individuals.  But  it  is  within  the 
power  of  a  society  of  private  lovei-s  of  their  country  and  its  history  to  bring 
into  existence  a  convenient  collection  of  original  authorities,  and  to  collect  a 
fund  to  pay  the  learned  men  who  may  devote  their  time  and  strength  to  the 
enterprise,  and  in  this  way  to  put  the  collection  complete  and  cheap  into  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  history. 

I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  this  long  biography  the  reader 
has  learnt  gradually  to  feel  the  grave  and  powerful  simplicity 
which  is  Stein's  main  characteristic.  If  so  I  need  not  pause  to 
comment  on  what  I  haive  just  related.  It  affords  a  glimpse  into 
an  educational  method  which  will  one  day  perhaps  be  better 
appreciated  than  it  is  now.  That  little  class  of  girls  in  the  room 
at  Nassau  listening  to  the  old  statesman's  lectures  on  German 
history !  And  we  are  told  that  each  hour  he  examined  them  in 
the  matter  of  the  last  lecture. 

This  statesman  has  struggled  in  past  days  against  bureaucracy 
in  the  State ;  now  he  is  casting  the  weiglit  of  his  example  against 
bureaucracy  in  education.     Compare  the  teaching  of  history  by 
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a  jKiid  .silioolinastor  wltlunit  citliiT  oxporiencc  of  practical  poli- 
tics or  leisure  for  fundamfiital  .study  to  the  instruction  of  a 
father,  \vlu>  is  not  conti'ut  with  his  own  vast  experience  and  'a 
knowU'd^*'  of  history  such  as  few  professors  c<)ultl  boast,'  but 
excu.ses  hiins(df  no  trouble  even  thoui^h  he  is  told  that  the  means 
of  ac(piirin<x  trustw(irili\  iiiruriiiatinu  do  not  exist.  It  reminds 
us  of  Chathain  instructing  his  son.  of  the  old  Roman  senators 
followed  bv  tlieir  sons  into  the  forum  <u-  tln3  senate-hou.se.  Yet 
even  tlit\  bestowed  this  care  onlv  upon  sons.  It  is  for  a  dau<rhter 
that  Stein  devotes  himself! 

Hetween  the  lirst  conception  of  the  undertakintj^  in  1815  and 
the  disa[)pointment  of  Stein's  political  hopes  in  1810  the  plan 
had  not  assumed  any  very  delinitive  shape.  In  the  sumnu'r  of 
181G  he  had  laid  it  before  the  learned  world  of  Berlin  who  had 
welcomed  it  enthusiastically,  but  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  the 
honor  of  it  to  Prussia  had  proceeded  with  such  haste,  drawing 
lip  their  scheme  and  submitting  it  at  once  to  llardenberg  with- 
out even  Avaiting  for  Stein's  approval,  that  they  had  defeated 
their  own  object,  for  llardenberg  had  not  been  induced  to  regard 
the  matter  seriously.  In  the  coui-se  of  1818  some  first  steps 
were  taken.  Stein  sketched  the  plan  of  a  society  ;  a  secretary 
was  found  in  BUchler,  an  official  of  Baden,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant choice  of  an  editor  was  also  made.  A  certain  Diimge,  also 
of  Baden,  who  had  edited  the  heroic  poem  Ligurinus,  about  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  has  since  been  so  much  dispute,  was 
the  person  chosen.  Some  subscriptions  also  were  promised.  Stein 
heading  the  list  %vith  3000  florins,  a  sum  twice  as  large  as  was 
subscribed  by  any  one  else.  But  the  year  of  reaction  1819  must 
be  considered  as  the  birth  year  of  the  Society.  On  January 
20th  Stein  called  a  meeting  of  all  interested  at  his  house  at 
Frankfurt,  and  at  this  meeting  after  an  address  from  Stein  the 
Society  was  formed,  the  appointments  of  Biichler  and  Diimge 
as  Secretary  and  Editor  ratified,  and  the  celebrated  motto  of  the 
Society  cho.sen  by  Stein  at  the  suggestion  of  Biichler,  The 
significance  of  its  words,  Sanctus  amor  patriae  dat  anirnum,  can 
hardly  be  understood  but  by  those  who  have  observed  how  new 
and  fresh  was  the  feeling  of  patriotism  at  that  time  in  German 
breasts.  The  spi'ing  of  the  same  year  brought  another  occur- 
rence which  probably  in  the  end  ensured  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  answers  of  the  scholars  whose  assistance  had 
been  requested  were  now  coming  in.     Schlosser,  Riihs,  Wilken, 
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Dalilmann,  Voigt  gave  their  names,  Dalilraann  remarking  '  If 
your  Excellency  should  at  last,  after  so  many  have  tried  it, 
succeed  in  educating  to  faithful  co-operation  in  a  public  cause 
the  obstinate  isolation  of  German  authorship,  posterity  will 
assuredly  be  just  enough  to  value  this  much  higher  than  the 
work  which  is  the  result.'  But  among  the  letters  which  came 
was  one  which  ran  as  follows  —  it  was  addressed  to  Biichler:  — 

It  was  with  the  liveliest  joy  that  I  received  through  your  kind  communica- 
tion intelligence  of  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  collecting  the  sources  of 
the  medieval  history  of  Germany.  The  great  prospect  which  it  opens  for 
the  history  and  life  of  our  nation  must  be  the  strongest  incentive  to  every 
one  to  contribute  what  he  can  to  realize  that  prospect,  so  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  those  favorable  circumstances  which  we  have  waited  for  so  long, 
and  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  savants  alone  of  Germany  have  remained 
uninfluenced  by  the  great  days  that  have  passed  over  us.  Your  flattering  con- 
fidence shows  me  the  way  to  participate  in  the  work,  and  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
upon  it.  I  should  like,  if  other  considerations  do  not  interfere,  to  edit  a 
part  of  the  Documents  of  the  Carolingian  period,  particularly  those  of  them 
which  with  the  Collections  of  Laws  and  the  Charters  are  the  real  foundation 
of  the  Carolingian  History,  and  at  the  same  time  require  to  be  investigated 
together,  the  Annales  Xazariani,  Tiliani,  Petaviani,  Fuldenses,  Moissiacenses, 
Bertiniani,  Mettenses,  Eginhardi,  and  of  the  biographies  those  of  Eginhard, 
Thegan,  Nithard  and  the  Lives  of  S.  Boniface,  S.  Wala,  Adhalard,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum.  If  you  should  find  it  possible  to  entrust  to  me  these,  or 
according  to  the  number  of  collaborators  and  the  length  of  time  allowed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise — fewer  or  more  of  the  historians  of 
that  period,  I  should  be  able  to  send  in  at  once  an  exact  catalogue. 

With  this  business-like  proposal  enters  into  Stein's  biography 
the  most  important  of  the  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
his  youngest  school,  his  biographer  and  the  future  Editor  of  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae,  G.  H.  Pertz.  Assuredly  it  is  an 
eminent  name.  Stein  himself  emphatically  pronounced  that  the 
merit  of  the  success  —  such  success  as  he  lived  to  see  —  of  the 
Monumenta  belonged  solely  to  Pertz,  and  he  would  accept  for 
himself  only  the  praise  of  having  given  the  first  impulse.  A 
similar  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  now 
living,  Dr.  G.  Waitz,  who  writes,  '  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Society  for  Early  German  History  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  a  great  gain  when  Pertz  undertook  the  scientific 
guidance  of  the  whole.  Then  first  came  unity  and  definite  plan 
into  endeavors  which  till  then  had  been  desultory  and  had  taken 
the  most  conflicting  directions.'  It  might  be  honor  enough  for 
one  man  to  have  guided  successfully  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
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enterprises  ever  uiulertaken,  but  Pertz  has  liatl  tlw;  additional 
lionor  of  prodiK'iiijjj  in  his  Lif(>  of  Stein  tlie  most  iniporlaut 
singU^  work  on  anothtM*  and  a  profotiiidlv  intcrt'stinLC  i><'iiod  of 
(u'ruian  History. 

'rhoujrh  this  year  saw  IV'rtz  enrolled  aiiiDii-c  llie  ;ieli\e  iiiein- 
bers  of  the  Society,  two  more  years  j)assed  before  he  rose  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  it.  Ii  \\;is  not  till  April  lilth,  l.S'Jii,  that 
Steiii  did  to  Pertz  what  Frederick  \\'illi;iin  III.  for  very  sinular 
rea.sons  had  donc^  to  himself  in  IHOT,  and  created  him  dictator. 
He  then  wrote  :  — 

Nothing  is  left  but  to  commit  the  business  to  a  man  of  sound  learning, 
who,  like  another  Muratori  or  Mabilk)n,  will  make  it  the  serious  business  of 
a  part  of  his  life  to  edit  the  original  authorities,  and  in  special  cases  t<i  get 
the  help  of  other  savauts  as  much  as  p(>ssil)le.  Diiinge  in  spite  of  liis  learning 
is  quite  incompetent  to  such  an  undertaking,  through  his  narrowness,  quar- 
relsomeness, and  want  of  tact,  he  will  limit  himself  to  the  editing  of  single 
writers  of  one  period,  and  has  for  the  present  declared  himself  willing  to 
undertake  the  Ilohenstauffen  period.  In  fact  he  is  incapacitated  for  under- 
taking a  whole  period  by  want  of  a  correct  judgnieut  to  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  the  authorities. 

Providence  seems  to  have  chosen  you  to  carry  out  this  enterprise,  which 
supplies  a  serious  want  of  our  historical  literature  and  will  give  you  a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  Germany.  You  combine  many  qualifications  for  the 
work,  inclination,  earlier  studies,  two  j^ears'  residence  in  Vienna  and  Rome, 
manifold  connections,  neighborhood  and  use  of  the  libraries  of  Hannover, 
Gottiugen,  Wolfenbiittel ,  neighborhood  of  the  savants  of  those  places  and 
facility  of  resorting  to  their  advice. 

The  first  meeting  of  Stein  and  his  future  biographer  took  place 
in  1820,  and  is  described  at  length  by  the  latter.  On  Dec.  21st, 
1819,  Stein  had  Avritten  to  him  thus :  — 

You  are  known  to  me  as  a  thorough  investigator  through  your  treatise  on 
the  Prankish  flavors  of  the  Palace,  and  therefore  it  was  with  the  greater 
pleasui-e  that  I  received  your  announcement  that  you  wish  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  the  writers  of  the  Carolingian  period.  But  it  is  necessary  in  such 
a  critical  edition  to  use  the  MSS.  that  are  found  in  Germany,  and  of  these 
particularly  a  gi'eat  number  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  library.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  take  up  your  residence  in 
Vienna  in  order  to  use  and  inciuire  into  the  MSS.  which  are  there  in  the  Im- 
perial Library,  the  Society  paying  your  expenses,  and  that  you  should  return 
a  definite  answer  to  this  proposal. 

Pertz  replied  on  the  27th  with  a  grateful  acceptance,  and  the 
affair  brought  him  to  Nassau  on  April  28th,  1820.     The  first 
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meeting  of  a  great  man  witli  his  biographer  is  always  interest- 
ing, and  therefore  I  extract  most  of  Pertz's  description :  — 

Through  Cassel,  Giessen,  and  Wetzlar,  I  reached  Limburg  on  the  27th, 
then  in  the  early  morning  along  the  forest  road  through  Dietz  and  Ilolzapfel 
by  the  nobly  situated  Convent  of  Arnstein  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Lahn 
valley  to  Nassau.  I  stopped  at  the  Red  Lion  and  announced*  my  arrival  by 
a  note  to  the  Minister.  It  was  the  time  of  his  bath  ;  he  appointed  11  o'clock 
to  see  me  and  at  the  same  time  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  went  with  a  beating 
heai-t.  I  was  conducted  through  several  rooms  adorned  with  pictures  into 
the  tower.  There  he  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  writing-desk,  great  brow  and 
nose,  eyes  bright  and  fine,  cordiality  in  every  feature.  I  was  beckoned  to  a 
chair.  I  said,  '  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  when  I  am  per- 
mitted personally  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  veneration,'  and  produced 
the  letters  I  had  brought.  '  Have  you  got  my  letters?  '  he  asked;  '  I  'sent 
them  to  Biichler  by  H.  v.  Anstetten  with  orders  upon  Hannover  and  Vienna.' 
I  said,  'No.'  '  Then  when  did  you  set  out  from  Hannover?'  'On  the 
evening  of  the  23rd.'  '  My  letter  is  of  the  12th.'  He  read  out  copies  of 
them,  and  then  began  upon  the  Carolingian  writers.  '  The  Catalogues  we 
have  had  yet  will  not  do,'  he  said,  and  then  explained  how  he  meant  to  get 
complete  catalogues  by  societies  for  each  period,  and  showed  how  my  resi- 
dence at  Vienna  would  have  the  double  object  of  consulting  the  MSS.  and 
of  inducing  the  savants  of  the  place  to  form  a  close  association  for  the  time 
of  the  Suabian  Emperors  and  Rudolf  of  Habsburg.  While  he  presented  the 
idea  of  the  undertaking,  that  of  awakening  patiiotism  through  a  knowledge 
of  the  national  history,  he  expressed  himself  about  persons  and  things  with 
the  greatest  openness,  and  after  initiating  me  thus  quickly  into  the  situation 
of  affairs  and  my  own  position  he  closed  by  saying,  '  I  have  had  a  room  pre- 
pared for  you  here  in  the  house;  send  for  your  luggage.'  .  .  .  At  dinner  his 
youngest  daughter  appeared.  He  asked  after  Rehberg,  after  the  Hanno- 
verian  Constitution;  I  gave  ready,  quick,  and  precise  answers,  and  when  the 
conversation  passed  to  the  separate  features  of  it,  he  remarked  with  respect 
to  the  communal  system,  '  Communes  are  either  slavish  or  free:  centralize, 
paralyze.'  We  spoke  of  the  financial  system,  the  land-tax,  substitution  in 
the  Hannoverian  Landwehr,  the  question  of  publicity  of  deliberations.  After 
dinner  we  went  into  the  garden,  then  out  into  the  road,  where  the  apple-trees 
were  in  full  blossom,  then  on  under  the  Nassau  and  the  Stein  to  his  farm- 
house :  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  edit  the  Merovingian  as  well  as  the 
Carolingian  authors.  I  consented,  and  at  the  same  time  made  further  in- 
quiries about  the  persons  and  relations  with  which  I  should  have  to  do.  He 
made  no  secret  that  he  expected  nothing  of  Diimge.  We  spoke  of  extend- 
ing the  scheme  to  the  Laws  and  important  charters :  I  urged  it  strongly,  he 
was  already  in  favor  of  it.  .  .  .  Returning  from  our  walk  we  went  into  the 
tower  again.  .  .  .  At  tea  Fraulein  Ilenriette  also  appeared;  I  had  brought 
a  letter  to  her  from  her  aunt  Kielmansegge ;  the  conversation  turned  again 
on  me  and  my  presence.  When  the  time  of  parting  approached  Stein  made 
arrangements  for  helping  me  forward  with  my  journey,  gave  me  a  letter  to 
Buchler,  and  we  parted  in  perfect  mutual  understanding. 
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Tills  (losoription  shows  lli:it  Stein's  slnnc  in  Hie  rrroat  uiuler- 
takinLj  was  h\  no  means  strii-lly  conliiu'd  to  j^ivin^  fln'  first  im- 
pulse, if  Ity  that  cxprrssion  he  mciint  iccomnicndinL,^  it.  and 
lu'lpin^  it  with  m(»nov.  It  is  plain  that  lu;  cntcivd  into  t'vcry 
detail  and  at  least  at  that  early  staj^e  settled  every  detail.  Two 
years  later  no  donht  Pert/  had  thrown  over  liis  i)alr(nrs  head, 
and  assumed  from  tliat  lime  tlie  direction  of  the  undertaking. 
'I'lie  deseri[>tion  also  j^ives  us  a  speeimen  of  i'ert/.'s  mannei-  as  ;i 
liiographer.  He  was  well  (jualifu'd  so  far  as  industry  and  accu- 
racy in  the  editiui;  of  documents  are  important  qualiiications  in 
the  biographer  of  a  statesman.  Hut  he  brings  no  special  bio- 
graphical aptitude  to  the  task.  As  in  this  description  he  notes 
nothing  either  in  Stein's  appearance  or  conversatit)n  which  would 
not  equally  liavi'  been  noted  by  any  other  observer,  so  through- 
out his  biography  there  is  the  same  want  of  original  observation. 
He  collects  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  others  upon 
Stein,  but  has  scarcely  any  remarks  of  his  own  to  offer.  Stein 
scarcely  seems  to  have  «at  to  him.  It  is  indeed  not  surprising 
that  one  who  had  the  weight  of  the  ^Monumenta  Germaniae  upon 
him  should  want  the  freedom  of  mind  necessary  to  make  at  the 
same  time  a  first-rate  biographer. 

The  description  suggests  something  else.  We  miss  one  figure 
in  the  family  group.  That  year  1819  had  changed  much  in 
Stein's  life.  It  closed  the  period  of  triumph  which  had  opened 
in  1815.  Nor  did  it  only  bring  the  disappointment  of  hopes  for 
Germany  and  the  world  and  of  prospects  of  further  political 
achievement  for  Stein  himself.  It  warned  him  also  more  feel- 
infflv  of  the  arrival  of  the  winter  season,  and  showed  him  that 
the  grand  deliverance  of  1815  had  rescued  for  himself  not  life 
but  only  the  remains  of  life,  had  saved  him  from  the  tempest 
only  to  throw  him  on  the  flat  and  featureless  shore  of  old  age. 
In  1809  Stein  had  quoted  that  passage  in  Schiller's  Bell  where 
the  ruined  man  thanks  Heaven  that  no  dear  head  is  missing  in 
his  family.  But  in  1819  he  heard  in  due  course  the  funeral 
knell,  and  might  have  quoted  again,  — 

Ach !  die  Gattin  ist's,  die  theure, 
Ach  es  ist  die  treue  Mutter. 

Frau  vom  Stein  died  on  September  15th,  1819,  at  Nassau,  in 
her  47th  year.     Her  husband  had  been  absent  at  Cappenberg 
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and  wrote  from  tlience  on  August  30,  '  I  shall  not  leave  Cappen- 
berg  before  the  end  of  September.'  His  wife  had  been  for  some 
years  an  invalid,  and  had  this  summer  a  violent  attack  of  dysen- 
tery. Marianne  was  with  her,  besides  her  daughters,  and  their 
reports  were  so  reassuring  that  on  September  11th  Stein  still  writes 
that  he  hopes  to  be  in  Nassau  in  the  first  days  of  October.  But 
a  second  message  reported  a  sudden  change,  and  he  had  only 
time  to  receive  her  last  words  and  to  see  her  die. 

He  drew  up  a  slight  sketch  of  her  life,  which  he  caused  to  be 
printed  at  Frankfurt.  Some  sentences  have  been  quoted  from  it 
above.  It  seems  inspired  by  two  feelings,  first,  a  bitter  sense  of 
the  trials  which  he  had  brought  upon  her  by  associating  her  with 
such  a  troubled  lot  as  his  own,  secondly,  gratitude  to  her  for 
having  allowed  him  to  be  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  when  — 
so  our  knowledge  of  his  early  disappointment  in  her  allows  us  to 
interpret  his  expressions  —  her  want  of  public  feelings  might 
easily  have  led  her  to  try  to  drag  him  down.  He  goes  through 
the  whole  series  of  trials  which  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  which 
he  believes  had  undermined  her  health.  No  sooner  had  she 
entered  on  her  married  life  than  she  had  to  flee  before  the 
French  and  return  to  her  father's  house,  while  her  husband  went 
to  the  Prussian  headquarters.  The  Peace  of  Basel  did  not  save 
the  property  at  Nassau  from  plunder.  Jena  drove  her  from  '  a 
position  at  Berlin  which  she  greatly  enjoyed,'  Her  husband's  first 
dismissal  occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  little  Therese  seemed 
at  the  point  of  death.  This  led  to  a  journey  of  150  German  miles 
through  country  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  lost  a  considerable  part  of  her  property  (I  suppose  by  the 
conquest  of  Hannover).  No  sooner  had  she  reached  Nassau  than 
her  husband  was  seized  with  dangerous  illness,  and  before  he 
was  fully  recovered  he  left  her  for  an  absence  of  13  months.  No 
sooner  were  they  re-united  at  the  end  of  1808  than  the  stroke  of 
Napoleon's  proscription  fell,  the  husband  was  an  outlaw,  and  the 
wife  followed  him  into  banishment.  Even  here  she  could  not 
enjo}^  quiet.  The}^  were  driven  in  1809  from  Briinn  to  Troppau. 
New  separation  and  new  dangers  began  in  1812,  and  when  next 
she  saw  her  husband  he  was  lying  on  a  sick-bed  at  the  Hotel 
zum  Zepter  at  Breslau. 

This  is  indeed  a  melancholy  narration,  and  if  we  add,  what 
seems  hinted,  that  she  had  with  respect  to  public  affairs  only 
the  common  notions  prevalent  among  her  caste  in  Germany,  we 
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r;in   iimlcrstauil   tin-   rclliTtlon    witli  wliicli   Stciii   I'diicliiilfs,  and 
aokiu>\vK'ili:;»'  that  it  is  not  oxai^f^i-ratrd  :  — 

Had  slio  Invn  sclfisli  or  tlcaf  tn  Ilic  ilictsito  of  duty  and  the  v(ii('(>  of  con- 
BcieiKt",  sill'  coidd  liavc  si'imnitt'd  luT  fiitc  from  tliat  of  Iut  IiiisUaud,  or  in  the 
various  cri.sos  wliicli  sin?  lived  tlirouijli  witli  liirn,  slic  luii^diL  liavi'  oouiisclled 
a  coutoMiptililo  sulMuissiou  or  a  cowanlly  avoidance  of  new  ilaiigers.  Hut 
she  riMnaineil  true  to  duty,  (rustinuf  in  (lud,  and  olicyiiif^  tlie  maxim  selected 
by  lier  in  tlie  time  of  misfortune  and  engraved  on  one  of  her  rings,  Bear  ami 
Forbvnr. 

'  She  has  fought  a  good  fight,  slie  has  finished  her  course,  she  has  kept 
the  faith.' 

IltMicefovtli  our  narrative  must  move  faster.  It  is  true  tliat 
eleven  years  still  remain  to  be  traverseil,  a  period  as  long  as  that 
between  1804  and  1815,  into  ^vhieh  all  Stein's  great  achievements 
had  been  crowded.  But  he  does  not  again  accomplish  any  thing 
memorable,  and  English  readers  cannot  be  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  mere  correspondence,  abont  persons  and  things 
mostly  strange  to  them.  It  may  surprise  ns  that  a  statesman's 
public  life  should  thus  come  to  an  end  in  his  G3rd  year,  when 
his  health  is  still  strong  and  his  energy  and  ambition  unimpaired. 
Had  Stein  been  an  English  statesman,  we  should  have  had  to  tell 
of  many  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  probably  after  a 
few  years  of  a  return  to  office.  It  is  otherwise  in  a  country 
without  a  Parliament,  where  ministries  are  less  often  changed, 
and  where  only  officials  have  any  share  in  practical  politics. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see,  Stein  does  not  yet  quite  lose  the 
hope  of  a  change  of  affairs  which  may  be  favorable  to  him. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  book  I  have  not  had  to  tell  of  a 
pleasure  tour  taken  by  Stein.  In  his  youth  he  had  lounged,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  about  Vienna  when  IMaria  Theresa  was 
reigning ;  since  then,  though  he  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  he 
had  never  travelled  for  pleasure.  He  was  now  led  for  the  health 
of  Henriette,  which  caused  him  anxiety  after  her  mother's  death, 
to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  occupied  him 
nearly  a  year  between  July,  1820,  and  June,  1821.  Geneva  was 
his  first  object,  where  he  was  to  consult  the  physician  Butigny. 
In  the  Swiss  towns  which  he  passed  through,  e.g.  Constanz  and 
St.  Gallen,  his  eyes  were  open  to  see  that  which  had  now  begun 
to  interest  him  more  than  any  thing  else,  medieval  manuscripts. 
But  he  also  visitSd  distinguished  men,  observed  the  social  and 
economical   condition    of    the   people,  and   deeply  enjoyed    the 
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scenery.     In  speaking  of  the  Genevese  savants^  Sismondi,  Pictet, 

&c.,  he  remai-ks  that  a  young  Italian  jurist  has  recently  come 
among  them,  a  man  full  of  intelligence  and  learning,  Rossi ;  this 
is  the  unfortunate  Papal  Minister  murdered  in  18-18.  He  also 
remarks  that  at  Geneva  even  the  ladies  attend  cours  de  lecture^ 
and  adds,  '  this  makes  their  society  agreeable.'  Henriette's  health 
soon  improves,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  is  well,  each  member  in 
his  own  way,  '  and  the  member  who  is  17  has  one  way,  the 
member  who  is  63  another.'  At  the  end  of  the  summer  he 
crossed  the  Simplon  to  Milan,  and  saw  Italy  for  the  first  time. 
In  Italian  society,  he  remarks  that  'political  ideas  are  now  pre- 
dominant, liberation  from  the  rule  of  foreigners,  league  of  Italian 
States,  or  unity  of  Italy,  —  these  are  the  ideas  which  exclusively 
rivet  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  educated  class.'  And  what 
does  he  think  of  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  might 
remind  him  of  his  own  favorite  idea  of  the  unity  of  Germany? 
'  How  is  it  possible,'  he  asks,  '  for  a  problem  which  has  remained 
unsolved  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  solved  in  the 
present  circumstances  ?  To  me  it  seems  nothing  but  the  play  of 
an  excited  imagination.' 

That  w^as  indeed  a  critical  time  in  European  History  which 
Stein  passed  in  a  country  where  the  crisis  was  peculiarly  violent. 
In  January  of  1820  Revolution  had  begun  in  Spain,  and  in  Au- 
gust the  infection  had  spread  to  Naples.  In  the  late  autumn 
met  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  and  in  the  Circular  Despatch  of 
December  8th  principles  were  announced  by  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  which  have  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
earlier  Holy  Alliance.  The  principle  of  Intervention  was  sol- 
emnly adopted.  In  the  beginning  of  1821  the  Congress  moved 
to  Laibach,  and  in  March  the  intervention  in  Naples  took  place. 
In  the  same  month  the  military  insurrection  broke  out  in  Pied- 
mont, and  this  was  crushed  by  the  help  of  Austria  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  Declaration  of  the  three  Sovereigns,  dated  from 
Laibach,  was  written  by  Stein's  old  comrade  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
announced  in  loftier  tones  than  ever  the  mission  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  preserve  Europe  from  anarchy,  and  the  right  of  Gov- 
ernments to  reserve  to  themselves  the  initiative  in  all  reform. 
Most  of  these  occurrences  Stein  watched  from  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  December,  1820,  and  remained  till  May 
4th,  1821,  making  a  short  excursion  to  Naples  in  April.  He 
must  have  watched  them,  not  merely  wiih  the  feelings  of  a  pol- 
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itifiim,  Itiit  with  a  clostM-  intcrost,  for  liis  Iti-otlit'i-in-law  Count 
WalimuU'ii  fommaiitli'il  one  wIiilC  of  ''"'  Austrian  army  that 
mari-luMl   to  Naples. 

ICxi'rpt  soiuf  va_mu>  frcliiii^s  (»f  indi^Miatiitu  against  the  Holy 
Allianor,  this  liMuarkal'lc  convulsion  of  Soutlicni  luiropc  lias 
loft  littU*  inipn'ssion  upon  our  niiinls.  It  \\;is  a  sort  of  rtpctilion 
of  the  events  of  ITM',  occurrir.;,'  this  time  in  tin-  two  iJourlion 
KiiiLTtlonis  whii'h  had  not  shared  in  the  foiinci-  Revolution,  and 
endinj;  as  that  niiixht  have  emltil  if  ilic  j)olicy  of  riilnit/,  had 
lieen  seriously  meant  and  resolutely  eaiaied  out.  'See  lunv,' 
Metternioh  is  said  to  have  exelainn-d  to  Alexander,  '  \vhat  revo- 
lutions are  Avhen  they  are  taken  in  tinu'  I "  'JMie  rescmblanci;  i.s 
particularly  striking;  in  Spain,  where  the  liourhon  accepts  the 
Constitution  just  as  Louis  XVI.  had  done,  hut  with  an  adroit- 
ness and  a  perfidy  of  which  Louis  was  incapahle  gives  it  line, 
waits  for  reaction,  and  when  the  movement  has  disa})i)ointed 
one  section  of  the  nation  and  irritated  another,  throws  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  foreigner.  Scarcely  any  evidence  remains 
to  show  with  what  sympathies  Stein  watched  the  conflict.  Pertz 
remarks  only  that  he  'followed  it  with  keen  attention,  but  with- 
out expecting  good  results  from  the  doings  of  secret  societies,  of 
Carbonari.'  We  are  to  remember  that  that  alliance  of  Sove- 
reigns which  had  now  taken  such  a  formidable  shape  was  in  a 
great  degree  the  creation  of  his  own  energetic  exertions  at  the 
beginning  of  1813,  and  that  one  of  the  mo.st  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  it,  the  Czar,  was  his  benefactor,  while  he  had  fought  all 
his  life  against  the  French  Revolution,  which  seemed  reproduced 
in  all  its  wildness  in  these  Southern  movements.  At  the  same 
time  the  Alliance,  as  the  German  Confederation  had  done,  now 
took  another  character,  and  Metternich  was  the  soul  of  the  new 
Coalition  of  Governments.  Alexander  had  been  converted  by 
Metternich,  and  the  interventions  in  Southern  Europe  corre- 
sponded closely  with  the  policy  of  the  Carlsbad  Resolutions  and 
the  Vienna  Conferences,  which  had  made  German  politics  insuf- 
ferable to  Stein.  Probably,  therefore,  he  did  not  much  approve 
of  the  Declarations  of  Troppau  and  Laibach.  It  is  not  likely 
however  that  he  had  the  least  sj-mpathy  with  the  revolutionary 
party.  He  had  always  justified  his  Liberalism  in  German  pol- 
itics by  laying  it  down  that  the  Germans  were  a  peaceable,  ra- 
tional, moral  and  religious  peo])le.  For  this  reason  and  for  this 
reason  only,  he  had  recommended  bold  reforms  and  large  con- 
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cessions  of  libertv  to  the  Germans.  I  fear  lie  luid  not  the  same 
opinion  of  the  Italians,  nor  probably  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
indeed  likely  enough  that  he  thought  too  meanly  of  their  quali- 
fications for  liberty,  for  of  all  virtues  Stein  had  the  least  tincture 
of  those  which  are  cosmopolitan. 

Another  influence  was  at  work  which  may  probably  have 
prejudiced  him  against  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  renew^ed  at 
Rome  his  acquaintance  with  Niebuhr,  who  was  residing  there  as 
Prussian  Ambassador,  and  who,  at  the  time  wdien  Stein  left 
again  for  Germany,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  to  a  close  those 
important  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  by  the  Bull  De  Salute  Animarum 
(July,  1821).  When  we  last  saw  Stein  and  Niebuhr  together 
they  found  each  other's  society  insufferable.  But  there  had  been 
no  definite  ground  of  quarrel ;  they  had  been  sundered  only  by 
incompatibility  of  temper ;  accordingly  when  they  met  again 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  seven  years,  Niebuhr,  who  had 
looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with  much  perturbation,  was  re- 
lieved to  find  his  old  chief  all  cordiality  and  affection.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  a  reconciliation  took  place ;  perhaps  the  truth  is 
that  Stein,  much  less  thin-skinned  and  self-conscious  than  his 
friend,  had  never  been  aware  of  any  quarrel.  Henceforth  their 
old  intimacy  and  correspondence  begins  again  as  though  it  had 
never  been  interrupted.  But  I  tliink  it  would  have  been  soon 
interrupted  again  if  Stein  had  betrayed  much  sympathy  with 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  movements.  In  those  movements  Nie- 
buhr's  bugbear  of  Revolution  took  a  form  which  really  almost 
justified  his  chronic  dread  of  a  return  of  barbarism  throngli 
anarchy.  It  is  well  known  with  what  anxious  energy  he  fur- 
thered and  encouraged  the  Austrian  intervention.  His  mind 
was  full  of  the  subject,  and  his  position  gave  him  the  means  of 
gaining  the  fullest  information.  Stein  on  the  other  hand  had 
never  taken  much  interest  in  foreign  politics  except  when  the 
cause  of  German  independence  required  him  to  do  so  ;  and  now 
all  jx)litics  had  become  to  him  of  secondary  interest ;  his  mind 
ran  on  medieval  MSS. ;  and  it  is  easy  therefore  to  imagine  that 
he  allowed  his  friend  to  declaim  against  the  monstrous  proceed- 
ings of  Pepe  and  Riego  without  interruption.  But  in  his  corre- 
spondence scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found. 

At  Rome  he  spent  much  time  in  society  for  the  sake  of  his 
daughters,  since  Therese,  who  had  her  mother's  beauty,  —  while 
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H«MuU'ttt'  ratlu'V  rosemblt'il  luT  fnlluT,  —  was  just  out.  Of  so- 
ciety Stt'in  soon  •jri'w  wcarv,  ami  In-  IkhI  already  set  his  faco 
clett»nnine(lly  lowjirds  (Jenuany,  when  the  iiii|)(iilunilies  of  tlio 
same  Tliereso  pivyailed  upon  liini  (<>  make  a  llviii;^  visit  to  Na- 
ples, wliere  (Jeneral  \\'alnu»(len  was  aide  ti»  pinvidi'  (juaiters  for 
tluMU.  When  al  last  in  May  he  reerossed  the  Alps  l»y  Venice, 
and  the  Tirol,  he  left  hehind  a  stron;^  iniju'ession  stamped  upon 
the  mind  of  a  youn:;  ohserver  whose  opinions  have  an  interest 
for  tin*  j)resont  <;(>neration,  and  even  more  in  Enj^land  than  in 
Germany.     In  the  ltiogra])hy  of  IJunsen  we  rea<l  as  follows:  — 

The  ]-verio(l  that  followed  was  one  of  vijjorous  health,  and  the  winter  ami 
spring  of  1S21-"J2  are  marked  in  my  memory  as  peculiarly  calm  and  cheerful 
owing  to  the  health  and  happy  activity  on  the  part  of  Hansen.  He  was  less 
drawn  into  .society  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  winter  of  18l!)-20,  when 
the  presence  of  the  deservedly  celebrated  Baron  vom  Stein  called  upon  liiiii 
for  a  sacrifice  of  time  willingly  made,  though  considerable,  in  order  to  show 
him  the  objects  of  interest  in  Rome,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  ini- 
jHjrtant  intercourse.  Stein  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the.se  conversa- 
tions to  his  young  friend  and  therefore  urged  his  coming  to  him  for  hours 
together  day  after  day.  With  reference  to  these  friendly  invitations  Bun.sen 
once  made  the  remark  that  he  could  not  have  given  way  so  regularly  and 
constantly  to  the  demands  of  Stein  upon  his  time  had  he  not  felt  the  man  to 
be  his  King.  This  testimony  to  the  inbred  royalty  of  Stein's  nature  he  never 
gave  to  any  other  individual  of  whatsoever  station. 

Bunsen  never  saw  Stein  again,  yet,  as  ^ve  remember,  it  was 
at  his  instigation  that  Arndt,  near  forty  years  later,  wrote  down 
his  reminiscences  of  Stein  ;  and  on  his  death-bed,  in  reviewing 
his  past  life,  Bunsen  was  heard  to  couple  with  the  name  of  his 
old  chief  that  of  this  King,  with  whom  he  had  had  so  little  in- 
tercourse.    'Thanks,'  he  said,  'to  Niebuhr,  to  Stein.' 

I  cannot  explain  the  confu.sion  of  dates  Avhich  occurs  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  The  reader  will  have  remarked  that  it  was 
not  in  the  winter  of  1819-:20,  but  actuallj-  in  the  winter  of  1820- 
21,  which  is  noted  as  all  the  quieter  for  Stein's  absence,  that 
Stein  was  in  Rome. 

The  renewed  intercourse  with  Niebuhr  remained  as  a  perma- 
nent result  of  this  tour.  Niebuhr's  old  feeling  of  loyalty  revived 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever,  and  the  following  sentences, 
written  in  August,  1821,  repeat  almost  verbally  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  in  1806.  After  sjjeaking  of  'the  in- 
describably refreshing  effect  which  Stein's  visit  had  had  upon 
his  weary  and  withered  heart,'  he  says,  '  Thank  God  I  have  not 
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lost  tlie  yearning  of  a  youth  intellectually  sound  towards  men  to 
whom  one  can  look  up  and  whom  one  can  fear  with  reverence, 
and  hope  to  preserve  it  even  in  old  age,  if  I  live  to  old  age ! 
Too  long  have  I  wanted  an  object  like  you,  and  assuredly  I  shall 
continue  to  want  it  till  I  see  you  again.'  And  with  the  old  en- 
thusiasm revives  the  old  querulousness,  the  old  self-consciousness, 
and  particularly  the  old  frenzy  against  Hardenberg,  which  he 
could  now  indulge  without  much,  fear  of  Stein's  disapproval. 
This  part  of  Hardenberg's  life  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
"written,  and  it  would  be  very  rash  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
his  behavior  towards  the  Reaction  which  triumphed  in  1819. 
But  he  had  certainly  drifted  into  a  false  position  like  that  of 
Chatham  in  1766,  and  since  he  would  not  resign  could  scarcely 
complain  if  even  the  most  candid  observers  now  abandoned  his 
cause.  Stein  now  speaks  of  him  with  as  little  forbearance  as 
Niebuhr,  and  this  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  when  it  is  asserted 
that  he  now  acknowledged  Niebuhr  to  have  been  right  in  the 
old  dispute  of  1810.  When  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope 
were  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  by  Niebuhr,  Hardenberg 
came  from  Laibach  to  Rome  to  appropriate  not  only  the  credit 
of  them  but  —  according  to  Niebuhr's  friends  —  even  the  pres- 
ents, worth  20,000  scudi,  which  on  such  an  occasion  would  nat- 
urally have  fallen  to  the  Ambassador. 

This  evening  (writes  Niebuhr  on  March  2ord)  we  have  had  the  appointed 
conference  with  the  Chancellor,  —  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  I,  —  and  all  is 
settled.  The  Cardinal  had  had  the  points  of  my  last  note  extracted,  and 
proposed  the  answers  which  I  had  ao^reed  on  with  his  Secretary.  Harden- 
berg said  Yes,  without  knowing  what  the  matter  was.  .  .  .  Ilardenbei'g 
always  says  '  Yes  '  because  '  No '  must  have  some  sort  of  reason. 

And  later,  — 

The  King  has  ratified  in  a  Cabinet  Order  sent  me  by  Hardenberg  the 
results  of  the  negotiation  concluded  by  the  Chancellor  of  State  during  his 
visit  to  Rome  ...  As  to  any  expression  of  the  King's  satisfaction  with 
one  so  insignificant  as  I  am,  though  the  Cabinet  used  to  instruct  the  Ministers 
to  convey  this  to  an  Ambassador,  and  though  a  sincere  Koyalist  would  value 
it  much  and  put  up  with  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  it,  that  is  so  much  out 
of  the  question  that  his  INIajesty  or  his  Majesty's  draughtsman  is  entirely 
unaw'are  that  any  one  but  the  Chancellor  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  had  labored  to  any  purpose  in  it. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Stein  himself  was  drawn 
into  a  new  controvei'sy  with  Hardenberg  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Westphalian   Pi-ovince.      Two   questions   were  at  issue. 
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first  tho  lc>^:il  (>\i>tfiu'i'  of  the  Instates  of  the  County  iMnrk, 
st'contllv  tlu'  I'oiitlitioiis  of  tin*  ;»l)<»litioii  of  scifiloiii  in  the  lands 
Ix'twrrn  tlu-  Ivliinc  and  tlie  ICM"'.  <  *n  lli<'  liisl  (lucstioii,  which 
wiis  raist'cl  l>v  1  lardi-nlicr^'s  refusal  on  Si'|»tfud>('r  liHli  to  rcco^- 
nizo,  ov«'U  |u-o\  isiouallv  pcnditiLj  other  ai  ranjj^enients,  the  exist- 
once  of  the  Instates  of  the  ( 'ouuty,  Stein,  Iteiuj^  consulted  hy 
some  of  the  rej)resentatives,  wrote  on  ( )ctobcr  (itli  a  paper 
strongly  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Instates,  It  is  im[)ort:int 
as  expressing  a  repugnance  to  liunaueracy  winch  he  seems  about 
tliis  time  to  have  felt  much  nioic  intensely  than  in  his  earlier 
life.  After  describing  the  t)ld  functions  of  the  Instates  and  aj)- 
]>ealing  to  the  experience  lie  had  himself  had  more  than  thirty 
years  before  of  their  utility,  aft(M-  asserting  the  just  claim  of 
the  County  to  see  them  restored,  he  protests  against  the  alterna- 
tive form  of  Government  by  saying,  '  In  place  of  this  enduring 
and  protective  institution  we  have  a  hierarchy  of  oilicials,  med- 
dling in  every  thing,  settling  every  thing,  expensive,  tapering  to 
a  ]H)int  in  the  Chancellorship  of  State  and  trebling  the  cost  of 
administration  as  it  was  in  1806.'  He  is  hoAvever  still  polite 
enough  towards  Hardenberg  to  sav,  '  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  Chancellor  of  State  wishes  for  a  (Constitution  both  provin- 
cial and  central  and  seeks  to  maintain  it,  but  that  he  finds  many 
diliiculties  in  the  "^'ay  of  attaining  his  object.'  How  much  just 
at  this  time  Stein  was  impressed  with  the  evils  of  bureauc-racy, 
which  while  the  promise  of  a  Constitution  remained  unfulfilled 
was  settling  down  with  a  leaden  weight,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  sentences,  the  most  emphatic  he  ever  wrote  on  the 
subject,  which  occur  in  a  letter  to  Gagern  dated  August  24th. 
Gacrern  had'Avritten  mainly  on  the  Greek  question  and  had 
closed  his  letter  with  the  words,  '  lie  is  no  more !  iSic  transit 
gloria  muncli  !  And  you  I  and  your  relations  to  him  ?  '  Stein 
answers,  maintaining  a  complete  silence  on  his  relations  to  Na- 
poleon, as  follows :  — 

My  Westphalian  friends  who  visit  me  are  more  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  class  tax  that  has  been  given  us,  and  the  Indict  on  the 
]X)sition  of  the  peasantry,  which  contents  neither  peasants  nor  landlords, 
than  with  the  great  events  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  valleys  of  Greece. 
.  .  .  Hence  you  see  that  I  have  not  much  to  say  on  the  events  of  the  day 
except  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  those  who  control  them  directly,  but 
an  unlimited  confidence  in  Providence,  that  T  expect  nothing  even  from  the 
Constitution,  necessary  to  Prussia  and  beneficial  as  it  may  be,  while  the 
King's  courtiers  aj^d  the  influences  of  the  Austrian  Court  counteract  it,  and 
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as  to  our  continuing  to  be  ruled  by  bureauci'ats,  aalaried,  hook-learned ^  without 
interests  and  without  properti/ — that  will  last  while  it  lasts!  These  four 
words  express  the  spirit  of  our  soulle.ss  government-machine  and  of  others 
like  it;  salaried ^  that  means  a  tendency  to  maintain  and  increase  the  number 
of  the  salaried;  book-learned,  that  i,s,  living  in  the  world  of  words  not  of 
realities;  tvithout  interests,  for  they  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  classes 
of  citizens  that  make  up  the  State,  but  are  a  caste  by  themselves,  tlie  caste 
of  writers;  icithout property,  that  means  that  all  the  movements  of  property 
leave  them  unaffected,  whether  it  is  rain  or  sunshine,  whether  taxes  rise  or 
fall,  whether  old  traditional  rights  are  abolished  or  maintained,  whether  all 
the  peasants  are  transformed  in  virtue  of  a  theory  into  hired  laborers,  and 
for  serfdom  to  the  landlord  there  is  substituted  serfdom  to  the  Jews  and  the 
money-lenders.  All  this  does  not  concern  them,  while  they  draw  their  salary 
out  of  the  Treasury  and  sit  writing,  writing,  writing,  unknown,  unnoticed, 
iinhonored,  in  quiet  office  with  a  good  lock  to  it,  and  bring  up  their  children 
after  them  to  be  equally  expert  writing-machines. 

One  machinery,  the  military  one,  I  saw  fall  in  1806,  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  writing  machinery  has  its  14th  of  Oc- 
tober too! 

The  last  phase  of  Hardenberg's  long  regime  was  now  ap- 
proaching. In  a  step  which  was  taken  at  this  time  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Provincial  Estates  the  King  passed 
him  by  altogether,  appointing  a  new  Committee  with  the  Crown 
Prince  as  President,  and  Voss,  Ancillon,  Vincke  as  principal 
members.  The  old  Minister  Voss  now  comes  again  into  the 
foreground,  and  the  Chancellor's  influence  begins  to  be  confined 
once  more  within  the  Foreign  Department.  The  new  Commit- 
tee summoned  deputies  from  each  province  to  Berlin  for  delib- 
eration. No  name  w6uld  occur  so  soon  as  Stein's  when  the 
choice  of  de|3uties  for  the  Province  of  Westphalia  came  under 
consideration,  but  his  old  rival  Voss  was  apparently  not  particu- 
larly eager  to  see  him  again,  and  the  tone  of  the  official  world 
in  general  was  not  at  this  time  such  that  they  would  gladly  hear  * 
him  at  Berlin  on  the  question  of  a  parliamentary  Constitution. 
The  well-known  differences  between  Stein  and  Wittgenstein  and 
the  Chancellor  were  made  a  pretext  for  not  summoning  him, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  Hardenberg  and  Wittgenstein 
were  to  accompany  the  King  to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which 
met  in  the  autunni.  To  atone  for  the  appearance  of  disrespect 
which  this  pretermission  wore,  it  was  determined  that  the 
Crown  Prince  should  ask  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing, 
and  accordingly  on  October  30th,  1822,  Stein  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  — 
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Pk Ai:  Minister,  — 

It  is  willi  great  joy  lliat  I  w  rit»'  to  you  to-iliiy  fi^'"  H'u  first  time  in  my  life, 
and  at  tlio  saiiu'  time  \\itli  gn-at  fxpivtatidiis,  ft>r  if  you  ffivc  a  jjood  rccf])- 
tion  to  tlifsr  liiii's  and  ff  wliat  accdnipaMii's  tlifm,  1  iiti|.i'  to  rcct  ivo  fmni  you 
A  most  particular,  Wfijjlity,  and  niomontxnis  answer. 

You  will  no  doulit  ijui'ss,  viMicrablc  Haron,  that  I  s]n'alc  of  that  (|u<'sfion 
of  Kstati's  wliicii  till'  Kiui;  has  lu't-n  fjracionsly  j)li'as('d  to  entrust  to  a  C'oni- 
luissitiu  umli'r  my  pri'sidcncy;  for  you  must  hi-  (horouj^fhly  consoious  that 
sucli  a  matt<'r  cannot  l)«3  settled  in  rrussi;iii  Imids  witlmnt  your  \(iicc.  f  was 
tluMt'forc  much  plcasfd  to  receive  the  Kini^^'s  commission  to'wrile  to  yitu,  to 
conununicate  to  you  our  jirinciples  and  views  and  ask  you  to  comnnuiicatc 
yours  and  U^  advise  us.  For  this  jmrpose  Ancillon  and  II.  v.  Schonhcrg 
have  at  my  desire  drawn  up  the  enclosed  i>apers.  .\nciilon\s  paper  contains 
our  principles  and  their  application  in  general.  II.  v.  Schiinlierg's  pajn-r  on 
the  other  hand  deals  principally  with  the  negotiations  which  are  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  ne.xt  month  with  deputies  summoned  from  llic  \\'tst|ili;ili;iii 
province.  It  includes  tlie  questions  we  .shall  lay  before  them  accomi»anied 
with  a  humble  attempt  to  answer  them  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  You 
are  not,  my  dear  Minister,  to  consider  this  answer  as  any  thing  but  an  (ttiijiipl 
to  apply  our  principles.  It  is  mainly  your  answers  to  the  questions  that  we 
expect  from  you. 

The  commission  which  our  Committee  has  received  from  the  King  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  Provincial  Estates,  and  therefore  the  official  ])art 
of  this  letter  must  not  transcend  that  limit.  But  as  after  all  I  may  write 
what  I  like  to  you,  I  will  add  a  request  in  jny  own  name.  Do  have  the 
goodness  to  take  the  opportunity  of  comunniicating  your  views  on  future 
Estates  General  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  their  form,  their  size,  their  com- 
position, and  particularly  upon  the  time  when  tliey  should  be  organized.  On 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  bring  them  into  operation  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Provincial  Estates,  or  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
Provincial  Constitutions,  or  not  till  we  have  some  assurance  about  the 
working  of  the.se  —  on  this  question  I  have  .scarcely  heard  two  judgments 
that  agi-ee.  Y'our  grand  sterling  way  of  thinking,  exalted  above  all 
party  spirit  and  consequently  honored  with  the  hatred  of  all  parties  alike, 
assures  me  of  receiving  to  this  question  too  an  answer  which  will  gladden 
my  heai't. 

The  few  short  moments  that  I  saw  and  spoke  with  you  last  summer  are 
precious  in  my  remembrance.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  promise  I  then  gave 
you,  of  sen-ing  you  here,  as  far  as  possible,  in  your  researches  into  original 
German  documents.  But  you  must  yourself  set  me  to  work  by  applying  for 
the  communication  of  such  documents  as  you  know  or  suppose  to  exist  in 
our  archives.  I  will  then  honestly  do  my  part:  but  the  result  will  depend 
not  so  much  on  my  good-will  as  on  that  of  others. 

And  uow^  farewell,  dear  Minister.  I  shall  await  your  answer  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  I  earnestly  beg  to  be  held  in  your  friendly  remem- 
brance. Receive  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem  and  my  true  friend- 
ship. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 
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On  the  receipt  of  tins  letter  Stein  proceeded  at  once,  with  all 
due  diligence,  to  compose  a  pamphlet  on  Provincial  Estates. 
But  as  we  are  bidding  farewell  to  Stein  as  a  politician  we  need 
not  plunge  again  into  the  consideration  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  particularly  as  he  himself  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Gnei- 
senau,  written  in  1829,  that  '  it  was  almost  entirely  disregarded.' 
His  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Crown  Prince,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted  :  — 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  humbly  submitted  to  Your  Royal  Highness, 
I  have  laid  before  you  frankly  and  conscientiously  my  views  on  the  con- 
ditions of  an  effective  and  jiractical  Constitution  such  as  will  answer  its 
object.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  Provincial  Estates  shall  answer  their 
object,  rights  must  be  conceded  to  the  corporation  that  may  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  attain  its  object ;  if  the  whole  work  is  intended  for  show  like 
the  Austrian  Estates,  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  be  spared  the  farce, 
which  deceives  no  one  and  only  excites  bitterness  and  disgust.  A  wise, 
religious-moral  Monarch,  surrounded  with  a  numerous,  flourishing,  noble 
and  intelligent  family,  may  trust  a  gallant,  faithful  and  considerate  people 
that  has  evidenced  these  virtues  by  sacrifices  of  every  kind  and  by  streams 
of  blood  which  it  shed  joyfully  for  throne  and  country;  in  its  heart  is  hidden 
neither  treason  nor  rebellion. 

Follies  of  misled  individuals,  which  in  their  very  beginnings  were  favored 
by  the  Chancellor's  clumsy  bidding  for  the  api)lause  of  tlie  bawlers,  do  not 
threaten  the  security  of  the  State ;  let  the  detection  and  punishment  of  them 
be  left  to  the  authorities  and  let  severity  be  reserved  for  real  criminals.  The 
evils  of  a  centralizing  bureaucracy  are  only  to  be  healed  by  a  national  organ- 
ization of  provincial  institutions,  not  by  wearisome  and  expensive  changes 
in  administrative  raachineiy  and  personnel. 

Moreover,  if  the  institution  of  Estates  is  to  be  made  effective  the  care  of 
it  must  be  committed  to  faithful  hands,  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  it  and 
handling  it  with  love,  lest  what  has  been  carefully  weighed  and  wisely  de- 
termined should  be  carried  out  with  ill-will  or  unskilfulness  or  both,  and 
make  shipwreck  on  this  rock. 

To  the  question  of  the  Constitution  of  General  Estates  which  has  been 
imposed  on  me  I  will  devote  my  undivided  attention,  but  I  consider  the 
Provincial  Estates  as  a  prelude  to  the  difficult  task  of  summoning  General 
Estates;  through  them  we  shall  not  only  ascertain  what  spirit  they  breathe, 
but  gather  much  experience  which  we  may  use  in  organizing  the  Imperial 
Estates.  Add  that  their  wholesome  influence  on  universal  legislation  and 
frugal  judicious  finance  will  be  proved,  as  in  Bavaria,  even  though  much 
that  is  defective  and  clumsy  shows  itself  in  Estates  and  Governments,  and 
the  wounds  of  twenty  years  of  war  cannot  be  healed  in  a  few  years  of  peace. 

To  a  friend  he  sums  up  the  contents  of  his  pamphlet  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

It  was  against  a  single  Chamber,  against  the  abolition  of  the  riglits  of  the 
Noble  Corporations,  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Church,  and  it  contains  an 
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onuniorntioM  of  the  liranohos  of  atlininistialion  to  lio  coiniiiiltcd  fo  the  Ksliitos, 
it  insistfd  on  tin*  riijlit  «>f  sanction  and  ratitii-ation  in  jnovincial  atTair.s;  that 
is.  it  attackt'd  tht»  most  suhstaiilial  parts  of  tlic  now  jilan. 

ll  was  ilospatilioil  Nov.  1 1  til,  lS-J'2.  Alioul  this  lime  Stoiu 
iiUHlitat»'(l  a  visit  to  Borliii,  ami  it  is  I'voii  statcil  that  lio  hail  ii;- 
i-i'ivcil  soiiio  sort  of  invitation  apjiarfutly  from  the  lviii<;.  On 
tl»e  otluT  liaml,  his  old  fiioml  X'imko  dissuadctl  him  fiom  }.Join<^, 
titoni^ht  that  such  a  stop  would  attract  atloiitioii  at  N'croiia,  and 
that  disngfooiibk'  results  would  follow  if  llardciihi'rjjj  and  Witt- 
gtMistein  should  lind  him  at  IW-iliii  on  their  iftuiii.  Thu  Crown 
l*iinct',  he  reported,  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived instruetions  positively  to  invite  him.  liut  he  still  enter- 
tains tlie  iilea,  when  at  the  end  of  November  news  iirrived  that 
Ilarilenberg  had  died  at  (ienoa  on  his  return  from  the  Congress 
in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

A\'i'  have  traced  the  gradual  estrangement  of  Stein  from  his 
old  colleague  and  chief  until  it  has  become  positive  aversion. 
The  last  three  years  had  gone  far  towards  identifying  Ilar- 
denberg  with  the  party  of  Wittgenstein,  and  the  scandals  of  his 
private  life  had  grown  unpardonable  with  his  old  age  and  decay. 
All  these  considerations,  however,  hardly  prepare  us  for  the  out- 
break with  which  Stein  hails  the  news. 

Meanwhile  (he  writes)  intellitjence  comes  from  Frankfurt  that  the  Chan- 
cellor has  had  a  stroke  at  Genoa  and  is  dead ;  if  only  he  is  really  and  clown- 
right  dead  and  for  the  last  time,  then  in  the  first  place  I  congratulate  the  Prussian 
Monarchy  on  this  happy  event,  and  next  I  hope  the  King  will  commit  the  chief 
branches  of  administration  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  that  he  will  form  an 
effective  Ministry  so  as  to  have  instruments  to  undertake  a  thoi'ough  revolu- 
tion of  the  existing  system,  and  to  introduce  parsimony,  thoroughness  and 
order  again  into  all  departments,  for  instead  of  them  we  now  have  insubordi- 
nation, superficiality,  waste  and  empty  ostentation. 

We  can,  perhaps,  trace  in  these  words  a  thought  w^hich  oc- 
curred at  this  moment  to  all  minds,  the  thought  that  now,  as  in 
1807,  Hardenberg's  succession  must  fall  to  Stein.  On  Decem- 
ber 7th  he  writes  that  he  '  has  postponed  his  journey  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  intrigue  and  of  personal 
views,  which  at  the  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Chancellor,  \vould  be  attributed  to  him.'  When  Voss  also  died 
shortly  afterwards  the  general  expectation  became  still  stronger. 
But  the  King  took  Count  Lottum  instead,  and  what  seemed 
likely  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  career  for  Stein  proved  the 
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definitive  close  of  his  career.     Stein  and  Hardenberg,  in  fact, 
pass  off  the  political  stage  together. 

In  the  autobiography  there  occurs,  under  the  year  1810,  a 
sketch  of  Hardenberg's  cliaracter,  which  has  the  more  interest 
when  we  observe  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  his  death. 
For  it  was  at  this  moment,  at  the  beginning  of  1823,  that  Stein, 
at  the  request  of  the  Crown  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  wrote 
his  autobiography.     The  passage  runs  as  follows :  — 

H.  V.  Hardenberg  had  the  good  humor  and  friendliness  of  sanguine  sen- 
sual temperaments,  a  ready  aj^prehension,  activity,  an  agreeable  exterior. 
But  his  character  wanted  not  only  a  moral  and  religious  basis  but  also  great- 
ness, intensive  force  and  firmness,  his  understanding  wanted  depth,  his  ac- 
quirements solidity,  hence  his  weakness,  his  intoxication  in  prosperity,  his 
maudlin  softness  in  adversity,  his  superficiality  which,  guided  by  his  sensual- 
ity, pride,  and  falseness,  caused  so  much  mischief.  He  kept  all  good  people 
at  a  distance,  and  surrounded  himself  solely  with  mediocre  and  often  with 
bad  people,  who  abused  him  and  often  treated  him  with  indecency ;  his  favor- 
ite recreation  was  indecent  conversation;  intercourse  with  worthless  women, 
ill-becoming  his  gray  hairs,  his  pride  and  dignity,  lowered  him  still  more; 
he  iindermined  the  old  Prussian  spirit  of  parsimony  and  obedience,  and  when 
he  died  he  left  the  finances  in  disorder,  and  public  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
nudtitude  of  ill-chosen  officials.  He  was  not  one  who  aimed  at  what  is  great 
and  good  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  means  to  personal  fame,  and  for  that 
reason  he  could  not  conceive  it  nor  attain  to  it,  and  departed  unhonored  and 
uuregretted. 

By  this  word  '  departed,'  quite  out  of  place  under  date  1810, 
Stein  betrays  the  strong  and  fresh  impression  under  which  the 
passage  was  written.  It  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  passage 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  critic  and  the  criticised  had 
endured  and  done  together  in  1806  and  1807,  and  how  insepara- 
bl}^  their  names  are  associated  in  Prussian  history.  Possibly 
wlien  historical  investigation  overtakes  the  last  years  of  Harden- 
berg's life,  which  it  has  not  yet  done,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  in 
some  respects  unju.st.  Still  it  was  not  an  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  hastily,  nor  was  it  written  down  lightly,  and  it  was 
an  o}nnion  which  many  of  the  most  intelligent  contemporaries 
would  have  subscribed  when  Stein  wrote  it. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Prussian  politicians  in  general 
pass  Imrsh  judgments  on  each  other.  Almost  as  much  injustice 
as  in  England  is  caused  by  party-government  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  old  Prussia  from  the  secrecy  of  government,  the  noisome  at- 
mosj^here  of  calumny  that  hangs  about  an  absolute  Court,  the 
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mutual  rivalry  of  provini'i's,  and  the  tloginatisni  that  is  u  char- 
acteristic of  the  hureaucratic  spirit. 

.\l  this  |)itiiit  1  ft'i'l  ihal  my  task  is  suhslaiitially  tloiic.  An 
a«;e  of  Prussian  and  evi'u  of  (Jerman  history  ends  when  Stein 
and  llardenberj;  leave  the  scene,  and  it  is  this  aj^e  which  it  has 
lieiMi  my  task  to  dt'scrihe.  What  air  its  chaiactcristics?  How 
does  it  compare  with  the  other  aice^  of   Prussia? 

Stein  and  Ilardi-nberg  ai^ri-cd  in  hciuL,'  adventurous  reformei's, 
and  if  the  nu>st  sweeping  chan<j;es  happened  to  be  Stein's,  Ilard- 
enberj^  is  most  open  to  the  charge  of  rashness;  nor  did  Ilarden- 
berg,  though  he  consented  to  give  his  name  at  last  to  a  policy  of 
reaction,  ever  cease  to  be  a  reformer  at  heart.  The  whole  period 
then  from  tiie  moim'iil  when  in  April,  1807,  Ilardenberg  formed 
the  Immediate  Commission  till  his  death,  the  whole  Stein-IIard- 
enberg  period,  is  one  of  reform.  It  is  also  throughout  a  j^eriod 
of  dictatorial  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate 
interregnum  between  Stein  and  Ilardenberg  which  filled  1809 
and  part  of  1810.  In  this  second  characteristic  it  is  unique 
among  the  periods  of  Prussian  history.  The  times  of  the  Great 
Elector,  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  of  Frederick  the  Great 
Lad  been  times  of  strenuous  reform,  but  the  Sovereign  himself 
had  been  the  reformer ;  here  the  reformer  is  a  dictator  nominated 
by  the  Sovereign  and  trusted  by  him. 

These  dictators  take  the  place  of  the  old  Plohenzollerns,  as  in 
domestic  government  and  legislation,  so  too  in  national  defence, 
except  that  they  are  not  actually  soldiers.  The  period  resembles 
at  once  that  of  Frederick  William  I.  and  that  of  Fredei'ick  the 
Great ;  it  is  at  once  a  time  of  internal  reconstruction  and  a 
second  Seven  Years'  War.  The  danger  and  distress  are  even 
greater  than  in  Frederick's  War,  but  the  dictators  ai-e  there  to 
maintain  the  King's  courage,  to  protect  him  from  fatal  advisers, 
to  keep  the  country  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers. 
And  just  as  Frederick  William  I.'s  reforms  were  all  made  with  a 
view  to  future  national  defence,  so  in  this  period  reform  and 
defence  are  closely  connected,  and  at  the  end  of  it  reform  gradu- 
ally ceases  because  defence  is  no  longer  required. 

Such  is  the  age  considered  purely  from  the  Prussian  point  of 
view.  But  it  is  similar  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Germany  to  this  extent,  that  here  too,  though  faintly  and  fitfully, 
the  people  are  led  rather  than   followed  by  their  Governments. 
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Many  German  Governments  were  indeed  traitorous,  but  so  far 
as  Germany  was  faithful  to  herself  her  patriotism  is  appealed  to 
and  evoked  by  her  Governments.  We  have  seen  this  to  have 
been  the  case  during  Count  Stadion's  regime  in  Austria;  even 
Metternich,  half-hearted  as  he  was  in  the  War  of  Liberation, 
did  at  last,  and  without  popular  compulsion,  join  the  national 
side.  But  it  is  principally  Stein  himself  who  forces  the  German 
Governments  to  take  this  course.  It  is  he  who,  helped  by  the 
Empei'or  Alexander,  for  a  moment  revives  a  central  German 
administration,  for  a  moment  overrules  petty  discords,  and  calls 
out  authoritatively  a  Gei'raan  force  against  Napoleon,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  other  dictator,  Hardenberg,  is  calling  out  the 
whole  strength  of  Prussia. 

But  by  this  course  the  dictators  create  a  new  spirit  both  in  the 
Prussian  and  the  German  people.  They  bring  to  an  end  the 
reign  of  passive  Philistinism,  they  awaken  Germany  to  political 
consciousness.  Their  system,  though  it  keeps  the  initiative  en- 
tirely in  the  hand  of  Government,  nevertheless  imperatively 
requires  free-will  and  character  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
War  of  Liberation  superficially  may  look  like  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  but  between  the  armies  of  Frederick  and  those  of  Bliicher 
there  is  as  great  "a  difference  as  between  the  Persian  and  Greek 
armies  at  Marathon.  The  former  consist  of  slaves  governed 
by  the  lash,  the  latter  citizens  inspired  by  Arndt  and  Korner. 
But  they  are  citizens  in  whom  public  feelings  are  still  new  and 
fresh,  their  consciousness  is  infantine,  sensitive,  inexperienced. 
Hence  when  they  return  victorious  from  the  battle-field  they 
require  very  considerate  treatment.  Their  rulers  are  still  legally 
despotic  nor  are  they  at  first  at  all  inclined  to  rebel,  against  this 
despotism.  On  the  contrary,  in  such  States  as  Prussia  the  people 
are  more  passionately  loyal  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Nevertheless  they  can  no  longer  be  governed  in  the  old  way ; 
they  have  acquired  on  the  battle-field  new  moral  rights,  rights 
which  narrow-minded  officials  or  princes  spoiled  by  absolute 
power  will  never  understand.  Ordinary  officials  and  princes 
now  imagine  that  all  difficulties  are  removed,  and  that  a  time  of 
repose  is  before  them,  just  when  the  task  of  government  has 
become  more  delicate  and  critical  than  ever.  A  loublic  opinion 
has  come  into  existence  to  which  Government  cannot  but  be 
responsible  in  a  way  that  Frederick  the  Great  or  his  father  had 
never  felt  themselves  responsible.     And  yet  Government  is  still 
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GovcrnnuMit,  still  aci-ustunu'il  to  t;ik('  llic  K'lidiii  ovory  tliiiij^,  and 
cspoiMally  in  n'furms.  Tlu'  two  dii'lalois  wi-ic  still  alive,  tlio 
one  oUl  ami  ilt'iliniMj;.  tlu-  ni  her  elderly  1ml  full  of  Niu'n-.  'riiere 
waii  more  nt'i'il  than  ever  ot  llieir  eMei^;y,  lluir  jiulj^iiienl,  and 
their  reputation.  Unfortunately  they  eould  not  a^ree,  and  tin- 
one  who  nominally  hehl  tlit^  rein.s  was  the  older,  the  less  serious, 
and  the  less  mai^iianimous  t)f  the  two. 

llenee  a  transition  took  plaee  whieh  linm^jht  to  an  cml  the 
Stein-llardenberi;  a<^e.  The  precise  change  that  happened  lay 
in  this,  that  (Jovernment  ceased  to  lead  puldic  o|)iniou,  and 
bepm  to  (juarrel  with  it.  It  was  not  merely  that  (io\ernmeut 
took  a  dilTerent  view  from  the  public,  hut  that  it  seemed  to  have 
a  dilTerent  interest.  It  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  tyrannical,  to 
be  regardeil  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  iiclj),  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good.  The  unfortunate  })erversion  which  Prussia  had 
hitherto  escaped  now  ])enetrated  there  too.  A  period  began  of 
chronic  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  peo})le,  while  Government 
assumed  the  role  of  one  who  obstinately  withholds  something 
until  it  is  extorted  by  clamor,  or  of  a  fortress  sullering  siege  and 
compelled  to  yield  one  rampart  after  another.  What  happened 
now  in  Prussia  had  taken  place  still  earlier  in  Germany,  where 
the  commencement  made  by  Stein  had  knl  to  nothing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insuperable  difficulty  found  in  organizing  the 
Federation.  This  transition  in  Germany  was  roughly  contem- 
poraneous with  a  similar  change  all  over  the  Continent.  Alex- 
ander at  this  time  ceases  to  be  Liberal,  and  each  Sovereign  begins 
to  recotrnize  that  his  State  contains  a  latent  revolution.  The 
doctrine  of  Conservatism  grows  up,  having  its  headquarters  in 
Austria,  Metternich  for  its  leader  in  politics,  and  Gentz  for  its 
leader  in  literature;  it  is  therefore  naturally  at  this  time  that 
the  party-names  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  come  into  use,  and 
they  pass  into  England  by  being  applied  to  the  two  sides  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  Cabinet. 


CHAPTER    III. 

LAST   YEARS. 

It  only  remains  to  satisfy  the  personal  interest  which  Stein 
may  be  supposed  to  have  excited  in  the  reader  who  has  traced 
his  political  career  to  its  end,  by  describing  the  quiet  course  of 
the  nine  years  that  remained  to  him. 

The  old  age  of  one  who  has  taken  part  in  great  events  cannot 
but  be  much  occupied  with  contemporary  history  and  biography. 
He  watches  the  events  of  his  life-time  assuming  the  shape  which 
they  are  ultimately  to  take  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  he  sees 
representations  of  them  published,  which  he  knows  himself  able 
to  correct ;  he  broods  over  the  question  whether  he  himself 
ipight  prudently,  as  he  knows  himself  able  to  do,  appear  as 
a  historian.     It  was  so  with  Stein  in  his  old  age. 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria  by  writing  in  his  own  curt  style  his  auto- 
biography. All  the  more  important  statements  which  it  con- 
tains will  be  found  not  merely  repeated  but  actually  quoted  in 
this  book.  When  read  continuously  it  suggests  the  following 
reflections. 

First,  the  style  of  it  is  pi'ecisely  like  that  of  the  numerous 
Memoirs  from  his  hand  which  we  have  had  to  quote,  good,  clear 
and  strong,  but  official.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  public,  but  — 
so  far  as  it  contemplates  other  readers  than  the  Crown  Prince  — 
for  historians.  Anecdotes,  descriptions,  general  reflections,  are 
absolutely  excluded  from  it ;  the  only  passages  in  Avhicli  any 
literary  effect  seems  to  be  aimed  at  are  the  sketches  of  Harden- 
berg  and  Wittgenstein.  Considered  as  a  '  Memoire  jjour  servir 
a  riiistoire  de  mon  temps,'  it  is  less  valuable  than  it  might  have 
been,  because  it  betrays  that  Stein  had  not  looked  forward  at 
the  time  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  great  affairs  to  writing  a 
record  of  them. 

The  autobiography  of  Hardenberg,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, was  brooded  over  by  its  author  for  years ;  as  early  as 
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'[S\'^  ]i«>  was  in  tlu^  habit,  as  wf  li'arn  fioiu  .lacksoii,  of  lalkiiijj; 
of  it  at  liis  «nvn  tal»l«'.  That  df  Stein  luav  liaxc  liccii  w  liltcn  in 
a  wiH'k.  and  tiio  intention  <»f  wiitinLj  it  niav  liavr  Iuhmi  I'oinu'd  a 
week  before.  Writti'n  in  (liis  \\ay  aiitobioj^raiiliy  cannot  bo 
juinntely  aeeuratc.  (lot'tlie  aNoucil  thai  his  autoltio^rapliy  was 
lialf  poetry,  but  (toethc  had  tin-  advantage  that  he  was  an  ohjeet} 
of  [xreat  intiTest  and  of  luTiK'tual  study  to  liiinsclf.  This  was 
not  the  ease  with  Stein  ;  we  have  eallcil  him  ])rou(K  bnt  he  was 
prond  of  his  family  and  of  his  kniL:;htlio(i(h  not  of  himself.  Thei-o 
has  sehh»iu  liviHl  a  man  who  troubled  himself  less  about  his  own 
merits,  or  elaims,  or  reputation.  Wiien  compliments  are  ])aid  to 
liim  lie  neither  accepts  nor  nlTects  to  decline  them,  but  passes 
them  by  without  any  notice.  His  letters  contain  ab.solutely  no 
complaints  of  bein<^  ill-used,  or  not  fully  appreciated.  The 
veiled  forms  of  egoism,  vindication,  confession,  penitence,  are 
just  as  foreign  to  him  as  self-prai.se.  Hence,  though  his  fame  has 
not  escaped  jealous  depreciation,  his  assailants  have  never  been 
aide  to  show  that  he  himself  laid  claim  to  the  mei-its  which  they 
deny  him  ;  they  may  accuse  his  admirers  of  claiming  too  much, 
but  they  can  bring  no  such  accusation  against  himself. 

Such  careless  freedom  in  a  powerful  nature  conquers  the  hearts 
of  friends  and  dependents,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  qualifications 
of  an  autobiographer.  The  man  who  is  not  disposed  to  think  his 
doings  particularly  important  w'ill  not  be  likely  to  remember 
them  accurately;  the  man  who  has  never  troubled  himself  to 
inquire  what  are  his  claims  to  praise  or  fame  wdll  not  state  those 
claims  effectively.  When  we  consider  it,  the  praise  of  an  auto- 
biographer is  to  reveal  what  it  is  the  virtue  of  a  man  to  keep 
secret.  We  are  disappointed  in  Stein's  autobiography  because  it 
does  not  tell  us  of  the  faults  of  his  friends,  or  the  foibles  of 
Frederick  William  his  king,  or  the  Czar  his  patron  ;  because  it 
leaves  undecided  all  the  questions  which  it  might  have  settled, 
but  which  Stein  did  not  care  to  settle,  the  questions  how  much 
was  due  to  him  and  how  much  to  others,  how'  far  he  was  right 
and  how  far  he  thought  himself  wrong.  It  contains  indeed 
attacks  upon  certain  persons,  but  these  were  his  avowed  oppo- 
nents ;  -what  is  the  use  of  an  autobiography  if  it  does  not  attack 
friends  ? 

But  it  is  also  somewhat  vague  and  careless  in  details.  To 
narrate  quite  accurately  is  perhaps  not  possible  for  any  man  who 
tries  to  record  a  complicated  occurrence  of  his  own  life  which  he 
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had  no  intention  of  recording,  and  therefore  kept  no  note  of,  at 
the  time  it  happened.  Stein's  account  of  what  he  did  at  Kon- 
igsberg  in  Januaiy,  1813,  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  than 
Schlin's  account  of  it,  though  the  inaccuracy  has  no  sinister 
object ;  you  see  that  he  has  half  forgotten  what  happened. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Pertz  remarks,  that  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  he  was  obliged  to  be  very 
reticent  in  his  account  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  in  which  Bava- 
ria played  such  an  ignominious  part. 

But  as  a  specimen  of  Stein's  character  the  autobiography  is 
all  the  moi'e  interesting  for  some  of  these  defects.  In  its  original 
shape  it  ended  at  the  first  Peace  of  Paris,  a  short  paragraph 
being  added  in  memory  of  Stein's  wife  ;  but  a  year  later,  on 
March  14th,  1824,  he  added  some  paragraphs  explaining  his 
retirement  from  public  life  and  how  he  tried  to  solve  the  double 
problem  which  he  found  presented  to  him,  that  of  reconciling 
himself  to  want  of  occupation  and  to  old  age.  After  mentioning 
his  historical  scheme,  his  settlement  at  Cappenberg  and  the  share 
he  took  thenceforth  in  Westphalian  politics,  he  adds  by  way  of 
conclusion  :  — 

As  to  the  solution  of  the  other  problem  presented  to  me,  how  to  assume 
the  right  position  in  old  age,  it  was  lightened  to  me  by  the  disappointment 
of  my  hopes  of  the  approach  of  a  better  future  for  Germany  and  by  many 
inconveniences  in  the  interior  of  my  own  family;  these,  which  in  particular 
cases  affected  me  very  deeply  and  painfully,  and  often  incommoded  me  in 
daily  life,  weaned  my  mind  from  earthly  things ;  I  expect  nothing  further 
from  this  life  but  a  continuous  discipline  in  resignation,  humility,  hope,  and 
faith. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  this  sentence,  which  points  at  more 
serious  domestic  troubles  than  I  can  find  any  trace  of  in  his  cor- 
i-espondence.  But  that  he  had  one  annoyance  appears  from  a 
letter  to  his  sister  Marianne  dated  Nov.  18th,  1822. 

I  thank  you,  dear  Marianne,  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  to  Louise; 
you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  the  difficulties  in  which  she  lives.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  a  great  property  to  be  swallowed  up  in  play,  feminine 
caprice,  and  hazardous  undertakings;  but  it  is  to  me  inexplicable  how  it  can 
have  been  wasted  in  vanity  in  so  short  a  time !  It  will  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment to  bequeath  an  annuity  to  Louise,  I  mean  the  daughter,  than  a  sum  to 
the  parents  which  will  only  fall  into  the  gulf  of  the  old  debts. 

These  parents  of  course  are  the  Senifts.  They  cross  the  scene 
again,  paying  a  visit  to  Nassau  ;  when  we  find  that  they  have 
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bejMi  rccoivt'il  into  tin-  Catliolic  Clinrcli.  Stt'in  scorns  to  forj^ot 
his  old  animosity  t<»  llic  ImsUaiui,  ol  wliicli  SciiITt  ('oini^lains  in 
his  nuMuoirs,  in  considcrMtion  of  liis  it'diu'cd  jtlij^ht.  lie  in;iy 
liav«'  fi'lt  nuu'h  for  tho  niisfortiiiu'  and  nust-ondiu'l.  of  tlir  daughter 
of  that  drnrly-lovod  sistor  wlioni  we  saw  vaiunnsliin^  the  heart 
of  the  youthfid  I  lanh'nhors^  just  lifty  years  a^o  at  Nassau. 

So  iiiiicli  for  Stein's  own  cont fihution  to  (lie  history  tif  his 
time,  whitdi  was  slii^hter  than  ini;_;lit  lia\e  Imcii  expected  from 
one  who,  bosith'S  exceptional  information,  hati  so  deei(h'd  a  turn 
for  liistt>rv.  T'nt  he  marked  witli  attention  all  tliat  appeartMl 
from  other  pens.  His  last  years  were  indeed  a  critical  j)eriod 
in  historical  literature.  Actions  and  events  on  :i  greater  scale 
than  had  heen  known  before,  lay  wailing  to  lie  ehronicded.  The 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Avere  knoelvini^  at  the  door 
of  historv.  ami  it  Avas  s<^on  to  be  decided  what  place  Avould 
be  assi<rned  them.  In  a  letter  to  Anidt  (iSi'T)  he  wiites,  'Do 
you  know  Botta,  llistoire  de  Tltalie  depuis  1789?  Who  is  the 
author?  I  fancy  ca  Piedmontese  officer.  He  is  a  ^ood  intelli- 
gent man,  not  a  tiresome  twaddler  like  W.  Scott,  avIio  conceives 
the  facts  wrongly  and  feebly,  and  narrates  them  dilTusely!' 
We  must  make  allowance  for  the  irritation  of  a  statesman, 
when  he  sees  the  greatest  events  and  those  which  concern  liini- 
self  most  closely  appropriated  with  so  little  ceremony  by  the 
purveyors  of  light  reading  for  the  public.  Who  knows  but  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  that  interesting  school  of  historians  which  was 
later  to  cause  so  much  mischief  by  theatrical  misrepresentations 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  ?  I 
must  pause  a  moment  on  one  book,  the  first  appearance  of  wdiicli 
he  notes  in  a  letter  to  Gagern.  He  writes  (March  19th,  1829), 
'  The  ]\Iemoires  d'un  homrae  d'(itat  '92-'15,  are  interesting, 
because  they  put  together  the  occurrences  of  those  years  —  they 
were  the  result  of  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  time,  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Cabinets,  the  narrow^ness  of  the  Generals ;  there  was 
not  a  single  great  ruling  idea,  not  a  single  heroic  figure.'  (The 
reader  should  note  that  only  the  first  tw^o  volumes  of  the  book 
had  appeared  at  this  time,  and  that  this  remark  of  Stein's  is 
evidently  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  War  of  the  First  Coali- 
tion.) He  adds  that  the  successes  of  1812-1815  were  the 
result  of  the  opjiosite  qualities,  enthusiasm  in  the  Czar  (whom, 
as  always,  he  places  first),  heroism  in  Bliicher  and  his  army, 
enthusiasm  in  the  German  people,  fortitude  in  the  English  Cabi- 
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net.  It  is  curious  tliat  lie  does  jiot  raise  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  book  or  speculate  as  to  who  the  statesman  may 
have  been  from  whose  papers  it  was  dra\vn.  Gagern  in  his  an- 
swer does  not  fail  to  do  so.  He  writes,  '  I  found  your  opinion 
on  the  Mijmoires,  &c.,  exceedingly  interesting,  pregnantly  ex- 
pressed, instructive.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Hardenberg  left 
them  so  in  scriptis  ;  or  are  they  notes  by  Koreff,  or  perhaps  the 
Chancellor's  last  wife,  like  those  we  have  on  Napoleon  fi'om  Las 
Casas  and  the  English  physician  ?  ' 

Had  Stein  lived  longer  these  questions  would  certainly  have 
occupied  him  much.  In  the  year  of  his  death,  1831,  these 
volumes  were  republished,  with  corrections,  and  eleven  other 
volumes  were  afterwards  added  to  them.  They  have  been  com- 
monly spoken  of  since  as  the  Memoirs  of  Hardenberg.  The 
principal  reason  I  have  for  mentioning  them  here  is  that  they 
contain,  in  the  9th  volume,  an  account  of  Stein  and  his  INIinistry, 
and  that  it  is  this  account  and  no  other  which  has  since  been 
current  in  England  and  France.  The  ordinary  English  reader 
has  scarcely  the  means  of  informing  himself  about  Stein  except 
from  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  and  Alison  does  nothing  but 
reproduce  the  statements  of  the  anonymous  homme  cVHat. 

There  have  been  many  successful  literary  forgeries,  but  it  has 
seldom  happened  that  a  book  well  known  to  be  a  forgery  has 
been  so  freely  used  by  historians  as  this.  There  is  scarcely-  an 
English  or  French  writer  on  the  revolutionary  period  who  has 
not  drawn  his  information  about  German  affairs  mainly  from  it. 
And  yet  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  the  work  of  several  com- 
pilers, Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  Alexander  Schubert,  and  Count 
d'Allonville,  and  that  their  sources  were  principally  the  gossip 
current  among  the  French  emigres.  Pertz,  who  saw  something 
of  Schubert  at  Paris  in  1827,  and  who  read  some  of  the  proofs 
of  the  book,  thinks  that  Schubert  had  bought  some  of  Harden- 
berg's  papers,  and  thei'e  seems  to  have  been  an  impression  among 
historians  —  an  impression,  however,  which  was  never  justifiable 
—  that  the  substance  of  the  book  was  really  Hardenberg's. 
There  is  no  longer  even  an  excuse  for  this  opinion,  since  Harden- 
berg's genuine  Memoirs  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  we 
may  see  now  upon  what  an  unsound  foundation  the  history  of 
that  time,  as  it  is  current  among  us,  rests. 

Stein  in  this  book  is  born  in  lT5t),  and  becomes  Controller  of 
Excise  and  Customs  in  1784  !     In  his  absence  at  Nassau  in  1807 
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Iif  Mu'tlitatos  so  profomnlly  on  tlic  cmuscs  of  tlic  niiii  of  rnissia, 
that  lir  is  al'lr  in>t  oiilv  tn  pass  a  fmulaiiiriilal  law  [nwv  tlavs 
JiftiM"  bi'oinniiii;  Ministi'V,  l>ut  also  to  rrfonn  tlic  IMimicipalitics 
in  h>ss  than  six  weeks  afterwards,  so  (hat  in  i'S  days  (lie  whole 
S(a(e  is  transfornieil  !  This  la((er  s(a(enien(  is  anived  at  iiy 
overlookiiiiX  (ha{  the  Munii-ijial  iieforni  helont^s  to  Novendier, 
1808,  and  not  to  Xi>\t'nd)er,  ISOT!  After  provokinj^  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon,  he  is  for(  rd  In  llei'  (o  h'i(ssi'((^  but  from  his 
soolusion  he  succoods  in  foundinLi;  the  'ruL:;endlMniil.  All  this 
Alison  repea(s  faidifully.  and  once  or  twice  he  Hatters  himself 
that  he  can  add  a  li((lc  de(ail.  So  for  instance  Ik;  tells  us  that 
Sti'in  directed  (he  ai;;i(a(ion  in  CJerniany  from  his  r(!troat  in 
Conrland  I  Can  this  he  some  confused  reminiscence  of  llardcn- 
berjj's  retircMiient  to  Kiira  in  1807? 

Hut  this  Icijendary  account  of  Stein,  which  he  never  lived  to 
read,  Mas  cntii'ely  honorable  to  him.  It  was  otherwise  with 
some  allusions  occurring  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne  which 
appeared  in  1820.  This  work  of  Napoleon's  secretary  provoked 
indeed  protests  from  many  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  it ; 
and  the  criticisms  upon  it  which  appeared  were  afterw^ards 
collected  into  two  volumes  entitled,  '  Bourrienne  et  ses  erreurs 
volontaires  et  involontaires.'  He  has  two  passages  which  concern 
Stein.  In  the  first,  which  gives  an  a(^count  of  the  arrest  of  Prince 
Wittgenstein  in  1>!08,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  arising 
out  of  the  intercepted  letter,  Bourrienne  takes  occasion  to  devote 
a  page  or  two  to  Stein's  character.  This  passage  is  full  of  eulogy, 
though  Bourrienne  avows  that  his  knowledge  of  Stein  is  very 
slight.  liut  the  other  passage  is  very  different.  In  Vol.  Vill. 
p.  348  commences  a  chapter  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
story  of  a  certain  Sahla  with  whom  Bourrienne  had  had  some 
intercourse.  Bourrienne  had  once  been  a  student  at  Leipzig, 
and  Sahla  had  come  from  Leipzig  University  in  the  year  1811  to 
Paris,  and  had  there  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  meditating  the 
assassination  of  Napoleon.  On  his  arrest  he  had  desired  to  see 
Bourrienne, of  whom  he  had  heard  speak  at  Leipzig;  Bourrienne 
conversed  with  him,  was  interested,  and  succeeded,  according  to 
his  own  account,  in  persuading  Savary  that  it  w^ould  be  unwise 
to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  young  fanatic.  Sahla  was 
shut  up  in  Vincennes,  wdiere  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon led  to  his  release.  He  then  returned  to  Saxony,  but  during 
the  Hundred  Days  Bourrienne,  then  at  Hamburg,  heard  of  him 
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again.  It  appeared  that  on  June  5tli,  at  tlie  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Paris,  a  violent  explosion  had  been  suddenly  heard, 
Avhieli  had  been  at  first  taken  for  thunder,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  a  young  Saxon  had  fallen  down  upon  a  packet  of  fulminating 
silver  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  and  had  suffered  terrible 
mutilation.  This  was  Sahla,  and  Bourrienne  avows  that  his  first 
impression  had  been  that  he  had  failed  in  another  attempt  to 
destroy  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  the  Chambre  Legislative  along 
with  him.  But  he  adds,  '  I  have  since  learned  that  I  was  mis- 
taken about  Sahla's  intentions.'  He  then  gives  an  account  of 
h^ahla's  declaration  to  the  police,  afifirming  that  he  trusts  in 
Sahla's  veracity,  and  that  if  the  declaration  contains  any  inac- 
curacies he  would  unhesitatingly  impute  them  rather  to  the 
police,  of  which  Fouche  had  again  at  that  time  become  Prefect. 
The  prisoner's  story  then,  as  published  by  the  police,  was  as 
follows :  — 

He  does  not  deny  tluit  he  foi'merly  had  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
Emperor,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressor  of  Germany;  but  that  oppres- 
sion having  ceased  his  motive  for  hating  the  author  of  it  has  disappeared 
also.  Tlie  rapacious  conduct  of  the  Congress  and  jiarticularly  of  tlie  Prus- 
sians against  Saxony  has  since  exasperated  him  greatly  against  the  latter, 
and  when  he  heard  .of  the  Emperor's  landing  and  of  the  good  success  of  his 
enterprise,  he  began  to  see  in  him  the  liberator  of  his  unfortunate  country, 
and  resolved  to  render  him  all  the  services  in  his  power.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  come  to  France.  He  sought  an  audience  of  INI.  de  Hardenberg,  and 
having  obtained  it  feigned  in  his  presence  to  be  more  bent  than  ever  upon 
carrying  out  his  former  design.  M.  de  Hardenberg  after  loading  him  with 
praise  and  encouragement  sent  him  to  Marshal  Bliicher  whom  he  recpiested 
to  facilitate  his  entry  into  France.  The  chief  of  Bliicher's  staff  advised  him 
to  take  with  him  the  fulminating  silver,  and  even  recommended  a  shop  at 
Namur  where  he  could  get  it.  Not  to  excite  suspicion  Sahla  went  to  this 
shop  and  bought  only  four  ounces  of  it.  He  then  entered  France,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris  immediately  communicated  to  the  Government,  particularly 
the  War  Department,  all  the  information  he  had  collected  about  the  force  of 
the  Allies,  their  plans  and  resources.  He  considered  that  by  doing  a  service 
to  France  he  was  serving  his  own  country. 

The  Report  then  continued  :  — 

It  is  added  that  he  also  asserts  himself  to  have  disclosed  with  proofs  to 
j\l.  de  Metternich,  in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Vienna,  that  M.  de  Stein, 
the  Prussian  Minister,  had  employed  him  to  poison  M.  de  JNIontgelas,  the 
Bavarian  Minister,  and  that  M.  de  Metternich  had  appeared  indignant  and 
shocked  at  such  conduct  on  the  pjE't  of  M.  de  Stein.  If  these  assertions 
are  true  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  members  of  the  Prussian  cabinet 
employed  at  that  time  very  unusual  methods  of  diplomacy. 
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l^innioniio  coiunirnts  on  lliis  story  —  after  a^ain  protesting 
tliat  if  tlierc  is  any  mistake  he  is  snre  it  lias  licni  niadt-  ratlin-  by 
the  |»()lii'e  than  hv  S;ilila  —  as  follows:  — 

It  is  viMV  (liHiciilt  t«>  inlniit  witlioiit  pmof  siii'li  (•iionnoiis  sliitt'iiicnts  as 
that  M.  (li>  llanlt'uluML;  <'iici>urai,'r(l  Salila  to  assussiiiati-  Xaj'oloDii,  ami  M. 
«lt>  Stoiu  to  lussassinat*'  tho  llavaiian  Minister  Moiitj^i'las.  I  proiiouncG  no 
o]>inion  (Jo  no  «U''cult'  rii*n),  Imt  1  ivfrard  it  as  a  <liily  to  oxpress  doubts  on 
ai'fiis.ifioiis  >>f  tliis  kind  luduijlit  ai^ainst  two  Prussian  Ministers,  of  whom 
I'rinri'  ^^'itl^t'nst('in,  tlie  soul  of  honor  (imninn'  d'lionnt'ur  i)ar  i-xccilciict!), 
liad  always  spokt-n  in  rpspootful  tc'rnis  durinjf  my  resident!  at  Ilanilmrg. 
And  indeed  is  it  not  at  least  ecpKilly  prohal)le  that  the  crafty  jiolice  of  tlio 
Ilundivd  Days  had  recourse  to  one  of  its  familiar  methods  to  tiuow  contempt 
and  excite  indiijnation  aj^ainst  its  enemies  ?  These,  I  repeat,  are  the  questions 
I  suggest  without  venturing  to  resolve  any  of  them. 

This  is  a  vt'iy  j)rclly  piece  of  caliinniy  !  How  could  Bour- 
rienne  behave  more  handsomely  to  Stein  than  to  declare  him  an 
honorable  man  on  the  testimony  of  Prince  Wittgenstein?  And 
can  ;iny  thing  be  more  faii^  than  to  admit  that  the  story  may 
just  as  well  be  an  invention  of  Fouche's  agents  as  be  true? 

But  perhaps  it  might  liave  been  fair  to  go  a  step  further  and 
pronounce  the  story  to  be  ei'idently  an  invention  of  Fouche's 
agents.  Napoleon's  power  depended  so  mainly  upon  the  charac- 
ter he  kept  up  before  the  world  of  an  emancipator,  a  reformer, 
a  popular  hero,  that  nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to  him 
than  to  be  proclaimed  a  tyrant  in  the  most  impressive  Way  jdos- 
sible  by  becoming  the  object  of  desperate  and  fanatical  attempts 
at  tyrannicide.  These  attempts  were  still  more  embarrassing 
when  they  came  fiom  the  peaceful  German  race.  The  act  of 
Staps  in  1809  had  impressed  him  deeply,  and  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  hush  it  up.  Now  Sahla  w^as  another  Staps,  and  in  the 
Hundred  Days  Napoleon  had  a  reijutation  to  I'egain,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  w^orld  as  in  some  degree  a  penitent.  It  was 
therefore  all-important  to  conceal  the  fact  that  after  suffering 
three  years'  imprisonment  for  his  former  attempt,  Sahla  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  Napoleon's  restoration  than  he  set  off  for  Paris 
■with  a  packet  of  fulminating  silver  in  his  pocket.  The  impu- 
dent ingenuit}"  with  which  Fouche  gives  the  story  such  a  tuin  as 
to  make  its  edge  fall  uj)on  Prussia  is  worthy  of  the  conventional 
detected  rogue  of  comedy.  Sahla  was  a  Saxon,  and  all  his  rage, 
it  appears,  was  turned  against  the  Government  which  had  muti- 
lated his  fatherland  !  To  be  sure  the  fulminating  silver  Avould 
not  hurt  Prussia  at  Paris,  but  this  was  merely  a  blind,  the  object 
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of  which  had  been  to  induce  the  Prussians  to  allow  hiui  an  en- 
trance into  France.  One  might  remark  that  it  was  highly  im- 
prudent of  him  to  carry  such  a  packet  habitually  about  him 
after  this  objec^t  was  attained  ;  but  a  lie  of  Fouchc's  is  not  in- 
tended any  more  than  a  landscape  of  Turner's  to  be  brought  near 
to  the  eye. 

However,  Bourrienne  most  handsomely  admits  that  probably 
Fouche  invented  the  story.  That  only  proves  that  there  is  a 
blacker  lie  even  than  the  lie  which  is  half  a  truth,  viz.  the  lie 
which  is  all  true.  For  how  could  such  a  story  be  answered  ex- 
cept by  saying  what  Bourrienne  had  said  already,  viz.  that  it 
was  j)i'obably  an  invention  of  Fouclie's?  But  yet  innocent  peo- 
ple who  cannot  imagine  that  any  thing  which  appears  in  print 
can  be  untrue,  and  indolent  people  who  find  scandal  against  fa- 
mous men  the  cheapest  seasoning  for  conversation,  would  snatch 
at  the  story  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  well  attested,  and  think  it 
all  the  more  authentic  for  the  aii-  of  candor  with  which  it  was 
told.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted  it 
would  soon  be  widely  believed.  Stein  roused  himself,  and  wrote 
in  French  a  refutation  of  the  calumny,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
French  papers.  A  translation  of  the  refutation  was  sent  to  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  was  inserted  there  on  December  7th, 
1829,  while  the  original  owing  to  various  circumstances  did  not 
appear  in  Paris.  In  February,  1830,  he  printed  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  original  passage  from  Bourrienne;  his  own  letter 
of  refutation ;  a  letter  from  Prince  Metternich  denying  alto- 
gether the  story  of  Sahla ;  a  rejoinder  to  a  reply  since  made  by 
Bourrienne  in  a  letter  to  Gagern ;  and  some  further  remarks  on 
a  sentence  from  Bourrienne's  10th  volume,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
'  Had  the  King  of  Prussia  been  without  legitimate  grounds  of 
enmity  against  Napoleon  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  at 
that  time  to  appear  as  his  enemy,  for  it  was  a  great  means  of 
acquiring  popularity  among  his  subjects,  who  were  almost  all 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  indeed  with  some 
ideas  of  carbonarism,  spread  and  propagated  by  M.  de  Stein  and 
his  adepts.'  It  is  of  course  eas}"  for  Stein  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  this  by  relating  with  how  much  distinction  and  confidence 
the  Sovereigns  had  treated  him,  and  by  signing  himself  Knight 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Stephen  of  Hungary.  He  closes  the  pamphlet  with  the  words: 
'  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  M.  de  Bourrienne.     I  fear  his 
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conscionco  ni;iv  Icail  liiin  to  rorrocl  llio  passn^os  in  (picslion.  T 
Ik'-t  liim  as  a  favor  to  do  iu)(liiii'r  of  tlif  kiinl  —  his  corrections 
voiiKl  hear  tlic  mark  of  his  style,  the  sl\  Ic  of  an  aitist  who  has 
iu>t  h»'en  traine*!  in  a  j^ood  school.' 

The  alTair  hrouj^ht  Slein  into  some  correspondence  with  the 
<^roat  publisher  (\)tta,  in  the  courses  of  \vhicli  Cotta  expressed 
the  hope  of  havini^  llie  honor  of  ])MMishinLj  Memoirs  from  the 
hand  of  Stein  himself.  This  hint  dicw  frnni  Shin  a  chaiacter- 
istio  utterance  on  the  suhjet-t  of  aulobiogra[)hy  in   i;eneral  :  — 

II  is  tnu>  lliat  I  pitsscss  many  iik inoniiKlti  and  iiiatcrials  f(ir  tlir  liistuiy  of 
tlie  yeai-s  180G-15,  but  I  have  never  collected  or  arranged  them,  and  have 
not  even  resolved  to  do  so  —  it  is  in  general  disagreeable  to  me  to  speak  f)f 
niv  own  doings,  for  it  is  dilHcult  as  a  rnle  to  define  the  share  one  lias  had  in 
an  occurrence.  One  may  attach  one's  self  to  definite  princijilea  and  may  have 
remained  faithful  to  llicsc,  Imt  the  accoinplisliing  of  any  work,  &.{;.  —  that 
depends  on  .so  many  external  anil  incalculable  circinnstances  —  one  nui.st  be 
a  Frenchman  to  say  with  complacency,  This  I  did  or  furthered  or  cau.sed  to 
be  done,  &c. 

We  see  here  the  explanation  of  that  want  of  precise  assertion 
•which  we  have  so  often  had  to  deplore  in  the  autobiography. 

Meanwhile  his  taste  for  history  was  indulged  with  less  restraint 
in  the  study  of  the  German  Middle  Ages.  lie  labored  perse- 
veringly  to  procure  help  and  sympathy  for  the  Society  he  had 
founded.  The  task  was  more  difficult  than  we  might  suppose  if 
we  considered  only  the  natural  taste  of  tiie  Germans  for  funda- 
mental research,  and  the  great  position  of  Stein  in  Germany. 
There  were  other  difficulties  besides  that 'obstinate  isolation' 
of  German  authorship  which  Dahlmann  had  spoken  of.  One  of 
these  Dahlmann  himself  illustrated.  Just  after  the  Carlsbad 
Resolutions  Dahlmann  wrote  to  Biichler  (Nov.  6th,  1819)  that 
he  had  thought  it  a  matter  of  course  after  those  Resolutions 
that  the  Society'  would  be  dissolved,  since  the  university-teachers 
who  formed  a  great  proportion  of  the  editors  whom  the  Society 
was  to  employ,  would  not  be  eager  to  }>lace  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  men  with  whose  concurrence  or  sufferance  they, 
and  the  institutions  under  their  care,  had  been  insulted  and 
degraded  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  went  on  to 
say :  — 

I  have  lost  the  hope  that  under  such  guidance  and  protection  after  such 
occurrences  any  benefit  for  science  can  accrue  even  from  the  most  commend- 
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able  enterprises.  The  best  success  can  produce  nothing  calculated  to  elevate 
intelligence  or  feeling  which  would  not  be  essentially  irreconcilable  with  the 
spirit  of  those  Protocols.  .  .  .  And  so  I  bid  farewell  to  this  undertaking 
till  I  know  that  those  of  the  Federal  Diet  who  stand  at  tlie  head  of  it  have 
declared  that  tliey  will  have  no  share  in  the  mischief  whicli  those  decrees  will 
infallibly  inflict  on  Germany.  While  I  write  this  I  have  before  me  the  image 
of  the  exalted  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Society,  the  Baron  vom 
Stein,  in  my  eyes  the  greatest  statesman,  in  that  he  puts  his  diplomacy  under 
the  i-esponsibility  of  his  fearless  sense  of  right  and  of  public  opinion. 

This  compliment  suggested  to  Stein  that  lie  might  fairly  hint 
to  Dahlmann,  If  /  do  not  tliink  myself  bound  to  retire  from  the 
Society,  surely  you  need  not.     ^le  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

T  do  not  discuss  here  the  Resolutions  of  the  Diet  or  of  the  Carlsbad  Con- 
ference; let  them  be  as  pernicious  as  you  please,  our  literary  undertaking 
may  go  on  without  being  disturbed  or  hindered  by  them,  since  it  has  no 
innnediate  connection  with  the  present,  the  participation  of  some  Members 
of  the  Diet  in  the  direction  being  partly  accidental,  partly  useful,  and  their 
good  disposition  much  to  be  valued ;  otherwise  I  myself  from  the  outset  just 
as  much  as  you  now  should  have  felt  a  scruple  against  entering  into  associa- 
tion with  them,  or  remaining  in  it. 

But  take  the  worst  and  darkest  view ;  are  we  therefore  to  despair  and 
take  our  hands  from  the  plough  or  abandon  ourselves  to  ill-humor  and  the 
indulgence  of  an  unmanly  dejection,  and  los^  trust  in  Providence?  Such 
conduct  does  not  beseem  a  strong,  sound,  pious  man.  Retract  a  decision 
which  has  arisen  fi'om  dissatisfaction  at  an  occurrence  which  does  not  in  any 
way  concern  our  undertaking,  and  abide  by  the  good  and  worthy  pur[)0se  of 
joining  and  helping  in  the  good  work  of  diffusing  the  historical  memorials  of 
our  country. 

It  was  of  no  use ;  Dahlmann  would  not  retract  his  decision, 
and  Stein  wrote  to  Gagern,  '  Scholars  are  an  irritable  irrational 
set  of  people.' 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  was  in  that  general  indifference  to 
what  concerned  Germany  as  a  whole,  which  we  have  described.  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  Stein  not  to  receive  help  from  abroad. 
When  he  heard  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  possibility  that  his 
old  enemy,  the  Chancellor  Romanzoff,  might  be  expected  to  give 
help,  he  said :  '  It  would  be  humiliating  that  we  should  need  the 
help  of  a  Russian  for  our  edition  of  the  sources  of  German  his- 
tory ;  I  solemnly  protest  against  it.'  And  it  appears  that  later  the 
Czar  Alexander  actually  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking, and  that  Stein  declined  to  accept  the  offer.  But  for  a 
long  time  subscriptions,  whether  from  private  persons  or  from 
German  Governments,  came  in  very  slowly.     The  Prince  Bishops 
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of  Corvov  :m(l  lliMi-sliciiu  rofuscil  to  ixivi*.  Tlic  Austrimi  Cov- 
(M'nnioMt  saw  somctliiiii;  n'vt)lulioii:irv  in  (lie  sclu'inc,  miuI  (ii'iilz 
tli'daivd  that  tlir  l-JiiptTiM'  t-duld  not  possilily  it'n;ai(l  such  a 
sor'u'tv  with  satisfai'tioii.  !>ut  it  was  a  jj;ri'atrr  (hsai»]>()iiiliiu'iiL 
that  tht'  Prussian  (iovi'iiiintMit  was  hmmiiti  in  }j;ivin_ir  hclj).  Al- 
tiMistcin,  who  was  now  at  tlic  head  of  tlir  ('nlturc  Depart  imni, 
was  nioro  enthusiast  ic  ill  proniotiMLj  Natural  than  IIinn:iii  llislory. 
*  It  seonis  to  nit'.'  writes  Sti-in.  'that  our  nation  has  a  j4;reat(r  and 
more  general  interest  in  its  history  than  in  the  know  ledi^ci  t)f  any 
t/'/fvr  from  the  Cai>e,  or  some  new  speties  of  Brazilian  aj)e.' 
And  again,  'No  sul>seription  yet  from  Altenstein.  Meanwhilo 
lie  has  sent  out  twelve  seientilic  travellers,  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  musical  score  of  the  song  of  the  howling  apes  of  South 
Aineriea  as  the  ri'sult  of  the  learned  lal)ors  of  one  (»f  these 
gentlemen.'  'i^hese  Brazilian  apes  caught  his  indignant  fancy, 
and  often  reappear  in  liis  correspondence  on  this  subject. 

On  Goethe's  seventieth  birthday  the  Direction  assembled  at 
Frankfurt  named  him  an  honorary-  member  of  the  Society,  and 
received  from  him  a  letter  of  thanks  in  his  most  courteous  style. 
He  mentioned  his  visit  to  Stein  in  1815  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  plan,  and  remarks  that,  '  although  his  own  labors,  wdiether  in 
poetry  or  in  other  departments,  had  always  been  directed  to- 
wards what  is  nearest  and  most  present  in  life,  yet  they  could 
never  have  been  successful  without  serious  attention  to  past 
times.' 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Goethe's  name  appears 
in  the  early  historj'^  of  the  ^Nlonumenta.  It  appears  that  he 
offered  to  undertake  translations  of  some  of  the  documents,  with 
that  curious  readiness  to  stoop  to  tasks  much  below  his  powers 
which  we  see  in  his  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Stein's 
answer  is  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  fur- 
nish German  translations  of  the  Documents,  but  that  perhaps  H. 
V.  Goethe  w'ill  undertake  this  on  his  own  account  —  in  hexam- 
eters if  he  likes  I  It  is  curious  to  find  liim  at  another  time 
making  the  very  same  suggestion,  translations  of  the  jjrincipal 
works  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  reading  public  (July  23, 
1827). 

Stein  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  the  Monu- 
menta,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1826  and  the  second  in 
1829.  The  first  consisted  principally  of  the  Annales  of  the 
Carolingian  period. 
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In  order  (says  Wattenbach)  to  avail  ourselves  safely  of  these  Annales  so 
as  to  get  from  them  really  a  safe  foundation  for  chronology,  every  thing 
depends  on  an  investigation  of  their  origin  and  descent,  on  distinguishing 
later  additions,  and  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original,  if  we  cannot 
now  actually  find  the  original  itself.  This  is  what  Pertz  did  for  the  first 
time  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  Carolingian  Annales  in  tlie  first  volume  of 
the  jNlonumenta;  he  did  it  so  admirably,  and  availed  himself  so  comprehen- 
sively of  the  materials,  both  printed  and  in  MS.,  which  had  been  made 
known  at  that  time,  that  here  the  surest  foundation  for  all  farther  investiga- 
tion was  given. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  Chronicles  and  Biographies 
of  tlie  Carolingian  Period. 

Though  Pertz  is  the  hero  of  the  Monumenta  yet  the  history 
of  them  ought  not  to  be  written,  however  slightly,  without 
naming  also  J.  F.  Bohmer,  a  man  who  '  alone  acconq:)lished  more 
than  many  societies '  (Wattenbach).  He  had  originally  been 
Librarian  at  Frankfurt,  and,  as  we  have  seen, was  joined  with  Pertz 
in  the  direction  of  the  Society.  He  had  originally  intended  to 
reserve  to  himself  the  department  of  the  Imperial  Charters,  but 
afterwards  gave  this  up  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Regesta. 
Later  he  jjroduced  an  independent  collection  of  Sources  under 
the  title  of  Pontes  Rerum  Germanicarum.  He  has  recorded 
some  of  his  impressions  of  Stein.     Thus  in  1824:  he  writes :  — 

Stein  Is  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  full  of  fire  and  force  like  a  youth; 
a  genuine  German  nobleman,  the  last  of  liis  ancient  race.  No  storm  either 
in  the  physical  or  moral  world  can  shake  him.  In  his  mansion  at  Nassau  lie 
has  built  a  lofty  old-German  tower,  with  the  inscription,  Eine  teste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  older  German  history,  and 
he  knows  history  himself  as  few  Professors  do.  But  what  strikes  me  most 
in  him  is  his  reliance  on  Providence,  although  there  are  perhaps  few  men 
of  his  powers  whose  plans  and  hopes  have  been  so  much  frustrated. 

Again :  — 

I  am  often  allowed  to  be  with  him  for  hours  together,  and  cannot  at  all 
express  how-  I  feel  myself  elevated  by  him,  but  at  the  same  time  taught  liu- 
mility  and  reliance  on  God  in  earnest  industry.  I  am  touched  by  his  kind- 
ness and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  time  to  me.  , 

And  after  Stein's  death  :  — 

It  is  the  heaviest  loss  I  have  had  since  Nov.  27,  1817,  when  my  father 
died.  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  gone  out  in  heaven.  It  gave  me  such  pleasure 
to  work  under  his  eye!  No  approbation  can  be  to  me  such  a  reward  as  I 
found  when  he  was  satisfied  with  my  labors  on  the  histoiy  of  our  country. 
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In  ISi!"  till'  [hmThi  Ai'iulomy  iianicil  Stciii  one  of  its  lioiiorary 
moiubt'is  in  acknow  U'd'jim'iit  of  his  nu'iits  as  IniiiKlci-  of  (lie 
Socii'ty.  Tlu'ir  n'sc»lution  was  coimuuiiicatcd  lo  liiiii  liy  Sclilcicr- 
luai'luT  as  si'cTi'tary  lo  tlic  histoi'ical  and  i)liiloso])liical  scitioii. 
Sti'iu  ackiiowltMlLCcd  tlic  t'oiiii)liim'nt  with  the  words:  -  I  fed  (lio 
luoiv  (U'l'plv  thf  lioiior  of  hriii^  iKiiiicd  an  hmioiarv  nicinlicr  of 
so  famous  a  sriontifu'  socii'tv,  as  I  <  an  boast  of  im  a(  liicv  tiiuMit 
in  sciiMK'i'.  l>ut  oidy  of  an  iiidiicct  iiiMut'iu'i'  towards  the;  proino- 
tioM  of  it,  for  wliii'h  I  am  vi'wanh'd  l>y  the  sohice  it  affords  my 
oil!  am'.* 

Sti'in  was  allowt-d  in  these  years  to  take  liis  share,  in  Local, 
tliouijli  not  in  Imperial,  (Joveniment.  N'ineke,  as  Superior 
President  of  Westphalia,  named  him  to  tlu>  (Tovernment  as  by 
far  the  littest  person  to  preside  as  Marshal  at  the  nieetinf^  of  the 
Provineial  Estates  of  the  Province  when  they  were  lirst  as- 
sembled in  182G.  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  by  an  Order  of 
(\ibinet  dated  ^lay  17th  of  that  year,  and  accepted  the  a})point- 
nient  rather  with  resi«j;nation  than  pleasure.  'At  my  age,'  he 
"writes,  '  the  long  sittings,  and  the  attention  which  the  proceedings 
Avill  require,  will  be  ver}-  tiresome,  exhausting  and  exciting; 
however,  do  your  duty  and  let  come  what  will  I '  And  here  in  a 
sentence  quoted  already  the  old  man  calls  to  mind  the  example 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  early  patron  lleinitz,  of  whom  he  says, 
'that  their  life  was  a  succession  of  elTorts  and  sacrifices,  and 
that  thev  never  took  a  thouHit  of  their  own  convenience.' 

The  Assembly  met  at  Miinster  on  October  29th,  1826.  Vincke 
in  his  opening  speech  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  venerable 
man  who  was  not  a  native  of  this  province,  but,  wdiat  w^as  still 
better,  had  come  to  belong  to  it  of  free  choice  through  a  genuine 
attachment,  respect  and  love  for  its  inhabitants,  and  wdiose 
presidency  in  the  Assembly  was  the  best  security  for  the  decorum 
and  wisdom  of  its  deliberations.  The  w^oi'ds  w^ere  certainly  no 
empty  compliment.  The  link  that  connected  Stein  with  this 
])rovince  was  of  no  common  kind.  He  had  been  regarded  with 
enthusiasm  here  long  before  the  world  at  large  had  heard  of 
him,  and  he  had  chosen  it,  after  great  achievements  memorable 
in  Prussian,  German,  and  European  history,  as  the  home  of  his 
old  age,  '  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum  militiaeque.'  It  must  have 
been  interesting  to  see  him  standing  in  the  assembly  like  old 
Attinghausen  among  the  Swiss  peasantry.  He  answered  Vincke 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  praised  local  parliaments  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  familiar  to  liira.  '  This  constitution  will  unite  us,  train 
us,  elevate  us.  It  will  unite  our  hearts  by  making  us  all  strive 
after  one  goal,  the  glory  of  our  country  ;  it  will  ripen  the  mind 
to  serious  and  ennobling  activity,  and  prevent  it  from  dissolving 
in  indolence,  sensual  enjoyment,  or  childish  vanity,  or  selfish  in- 
dustry ;  it  will  give  self-respect  to  the  individual,  by  bringing 
his  nobler  and  better  energies  into  play.' 

We  can  easily  believe  that  he  made  an  efficient  president. 
Perhaps  the  danger  would  be  of  his  authority  being  felt  too 
oppressively,  when  we  consider  not  merely  his  fame  but  his 
natural  turn  for  despotism.  One  of  the  representatives,  keeper 
of  a  hotel  which  Stein  had  used,  came  to  him  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he 
Avas  to  pursue.  '  You  are  to  sit  still,'  said  Stein,  '  and  listen  to 
what  wiser  people  have  to  say.' 

The  session  lasted  this  year  till  November  29th,  and  was  closed 
by  Stein  with  another  speech,  in  which  he  recommended  more 
unity  among  classes.  Questions  had  been  raised  which  interested 
Stein  so  much  that  in  the  next  March  (1827)  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  them  with  the  Ministers  and  if  possible 
with  the  King.  He  had  not  seen  Berlin  since  eighteen  years 
before  he  had  left  it  in  the  night  to  take  refuge  in  Bohemia. 
He  afterwards  wrote  to  Archbishop  Spiegel  his  impression  of 
the  change  which  the  interval  had  made  in  tlie  metropolis. 

I  was  pleased  with  my  visit.  I  found  after  eighteen  years'  absence  an 
advance  in  serious  and  thorough  culture,  partly  caused  by  the  i^resence  of 
sound  academical  teachers  who  had  replaced  such  shallow  talkers  as  Nicolai, 
Ramler,  Zohier,  &c. ;  I  found  manners  purer  and  more  religious,  nothing 
more  of  tlie  frivolous,  loose  habits  of  the  officers  of  gensd'arme,  and  art  and 
taste  for  art  heightened  and  diffused,  in  short,  general  progress  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral. 

During  this  visit  the  King  named  him  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  by  an  Order  of  Cabinet  dated  April  30th. 

The  Westphalian  Assembly  met  for  the  second  time  in  1828, 
and  sat  from  November  3d  till  December  21st.  Its  third  session, 
the  last  at  which  Stein  presided,  fell  at  the  end  of  1830,  com- 
mencing on  December  11th  of  that  year  and  ending  on  January 
17th,  1831.  He  did  not  grow  less  despotic  with  practice,  and 
the  following  description  is  from  an  eye-witness  of  his  bearing 
in  the  session  of  1830. 
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WluMi  tlu' old  iitan  (*:)ni(>  w  itii  his  stall  into  Mic  liall  rrowili'i]  w  itli  iikiiiIxth 
staiiiliiii;  in  ini>tlt>y  ijroups,  cvorv  i>iu'  liuriii'il  silciilly  to  his  iijacc,  ami  ahso- 
luto  slK'uoi'  lu'^jan  to  n-ij^n.  Xo  iirt'sidciit's  Ix'll  was  iu'i'iIimI  to  aimoimco 
the  commencement  of  tiie  sitting;  liis  more  a)>i>i'anince  was  a  liviii;;;  siy;n. 
l*rv>lixity  he  hehl  in  mortal  lionor,  ami  often  interrupted  the  talkers  very 
ivujjhly;  just  as  little  eoidil  he  endure  an  adlierfuee  to  minute  formalities. 
.  .  .  Onee  a  l)f|Mily  eanie  to  the  Marshal  and  applied  for  permission, 
whieh  was  required  l>y  rnh',  to  nail  a  writl  n  address  on  some  (jnestion. 
Stkin.  I  have  no  ohj.'ition.  luit  jnay  lie  short.  Di-itty.  I  will  try  to  Ik* 
US  short  as  I  can.  Stkin.  And  <lo  say  .somethim,' eh-vcr!  till  now  I  have 
heard  nothintj  from  you  hut  nonsense.  1)i;i'i:ty.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  he 
always  uhle  to  take  the  sanif  view  ;is  your  Kxeellency.  Sri;i.\.  No,  no! 
we  have  nothing  in  eommon  hut  fatini;  and  drinking. 

Such  l:iii<Tuao;e  was  not  easily  forgotten,  am]  some  years  later 
Avlieii  it  was  ]M-opose(l  to  set  up  iu  the  liall  a  liustof  the  deceased 
Marshal  this  Deputy  was  hoard  to  exclaim,  If  the  Marshal  had 
treated  you  as  he  did  mo  you  would  not  set  up  a  niriiiumcnt 
to  him  I 

Out  of  the  first  meetiuo;  oi  the  Provincial  Assembly  grew  a 
quarrel  between  Stein  and  Vincke.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
subject-matter  of  the  dispute,  which  began  in  -lune,  1827,  and 
is  raging  more  hotly  tliau  ever  iu  September,  1828.  Stein,  as 
usual,  sins  by  over-em})hatic  expressions  for  which  he  later  freely 
apologizes,  but  without  being  able  quite  to  efface  the  impression 
they  had  left  on  Vincke's  mind.  Vincke  insists  that  Stein's  ex- 
pressions are  not  to  be  considered  as  excused  by  haste  or  excite- 
ment, because  'he  had  kept  a  coj^y  of  them.'     Stein  writes:  — 

Am  I  to  appear  like  Henry  IV.  before  Gregory  VIT.  barefoot  in  sackcloth, 
fasting  and  singing  penitential  p.salms  ?  '  But,'  he  exclaims,  '  a  copy  of  tho 
letter  was  kept; '  he  nmst  know  that  I  have  always  kept  and  must  keep  cop- 
ies of  business  letters  if  I  am  not  to  write  and  act  inconsistently  and  desul- 
torily, and  especially  that  this  has  l)een,  is,  and  nmst  be  done  with  the  recent 
letters  which  concern  the  affairs  of  the  Assembly. 

II.  V.  Vincke  may  fancy  if  he  likes  ihat  he  does  well  to  live  in  war  with 
me;  if  he  wants  war  I  know  how  to  wage  it,  but  only  defensive  war.  I  shall 
wait  quietly  for  the  further  proceedings  he  may  take  under  the  influence  of 
his  family  council,  and  I  am  not  too  old  to  appeal  in  given  circumstances  to 
another  in.strument  besides  the  pen. 

Stein  never  fought  a  duel,  and  plainly  declares  here  that  he 
would  never  enter  into  one  aggressively,  but  the  descendant  of 
Knights  of  the  Rhine  country  cannot  submit  further  than  this  to 
the  maxims  of  a  peaceful  age,  '  Much  enforced,  he  shows  a  hasty 
spark.' 
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Forty  years  before,  when  Stein  was  Superior  President  in 
Westj^halia  and  Vincke  a  subaltern  under  him,  Vineke  had 
gently  criticised  his  chief  by  pronouncing  him  better  suited  to 
be  Minister  than  President.  Unconsciously  Stein  now  delivers 
a  crushing  retort  by  applying  to  Vincke  a  Westphalian  proverb 
and  calling  him  'a  good  horse  but  a  bad  coachman.' 

In  November  of  this  3'ear  the  quarrel,  partly  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Crown  Prince,  was  arranged. 

I  may  close  my  brief  account  of  these  years  by  inserting  a 
letter  Avhich  Stein  wrote  in  1829  to  Gneisenau.  The  latter  had 
written  as  follows  :  — 

Your  shutting  yourself  up  so  completely  in  your  Westphalian  castle  and 
leading  a  solitary  life  is  what  I  cannot  approve,  and  your  literary  occupations 
are  to  my  mind  no  justification .  You  could  pursue  them  at  Berlin,  in  fact 
more  conveniently  considering  the  great  appliances,  and  one  might  offer  a 
prize  for  a  dissertation  on  the  question,  which  is  most  meritorious,  to  work 
beneficially  on  one's  contemporaries  by  winged  words,  and  help  to  train  the 
present  generation,  or  to  try  to  piece  together  the  fragments  of  ancient  his- 
tory from  rare  documents.  For  the  former  task,  at  any  rate,  you  are  quali- 
fied as  no  one  else  is,  and  the  other  could  be  prosecuted  at  the  same  time. 

Here  was  an  appeal  to  Stein's  sense  of  duty,  and  he  answered 
it  in  a  Memoir  written  almost  as  formally  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  King  of  Prussia  or  the  Czar.  For  its  autobio- 
graphical value  I  translate  the  substance  of  this  Memoir. 

In  the  year  1818  I  gave  an  impulse  to  this  undertaking,  because  I  thought 
it  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  to  collect  and  set  out  properly  the  monxurients 
of  its  history,  because  T  considered  history  an  efficacious  means  of  exciting 
patriotism  and  sustaining  it  against  the  influence  of  self-interest.  I  hoped 
to  get  the  necessary  suppoi't  from  the  noblesse,  and  perhaps  from  the  Princes. 
I  declined  the  offer  of  a  subsidy  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  which  was 
made  me  by  Capodistrias  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  But  my  expectations  were 
either  not  at  all  or  inadequately  realized,  and  the  work  could  not  be  under- 
taken with  proper  vigor;  it  makes  way  very  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
thoroughly,  thanks  mainly  to  the  excellent  Editor,  Pertz,  of  the  Ilannoverian 
Archives,  whose  merits  are  recognized  by  the  whole  learned  world.  All  the 
praise  and  merit  belongs  to  him,  and  to  me  only  that  of  the  first  impulse,  and 
of  a  money  subscription  partly  furnished  by  me,  partly  by  some  friends,  so 
that  if  dissertations  were  written  on  the  question  you  propose,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  praise  would  fall  to  me,  and  I  should  only  be  liable  to  be  charged 
with  the  sin  of  omission. 

But  the  question  rises  whether  I  ought  to  omit  doing  as  much  good  as 
possible  by  speech  or  action. 

By  speech  in  a  private  position  one  can  only  be  influential  through  a  i-ecog- 
nized  social  position,  which  is  gained  either  by  keeping  a  house  which  may 
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servo  as  a  oontro,  or  cl-ic  l>y  sk'xW.  1  liavc  not  tlio  .sinallcst  iiicrmalidii  or 
ftptitudo  for  «'itlu>r,  my  turn  fur  solitmli',  my  lovo  of  indoiu'iidi'iioc,  which 
nmoiiut.s  to  ohstiuaoy,  do  not  allow  me  to  take  this  cour.'*o.  I  should  oxj>r«'«3 
my  opinion  without  sparinij  any  oni',  atTront  and  irritate  all  i>arlii's  alike, 
Ari.stoorat-s,  IJurcauorats  ami  Lilu-rals;  tliey  would  all  turn  their  liaek.s  on 
ine  JUS  an  old  prattler,  ami  neither  I  nor  the  cause  would  {jjain  any  thiuR. 

.\  fixed  tifiieial  ]>ositio!i  I  have  not  got,  for  wlini  I  returned  from  Hussia 
in  1S1;{  Ilardenhercr  was  at  the  heatl  of  affairs — he  had  ahilify  and  reaily 
api>rehension.  hut  his  pride,  his  immorality  and  [.jiirit  of  intritjue  wanted 
only  sulK>rdinate  ttnils,  no  independent  or  jictive  assistants,  ho  he  surroundi;d 
himself  with  jieople  of  the  former  kin<l,  and  held  aloof  all  from  whom  hu 
coulil  fear  contradiction  or  dissentient  opinion. 

Here  follows  the  parnixfJiph  quototl  above  about  his  retirement 
in  ISIS,      ilo  then  continue.s:  — 

"\Mien  in  1S23  under  the  Mini.stry  of  Vcss  the  Provincial  Estates  were 
organized  the  Crown  Prince  commanded  me  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject, 
hut  scarcely  any  attention  was  paid  to  it.  .  .  .  All  this  has  led  me  to  the 
resolution  of  remaining  quietly  in  my  country  house,  and  my  province,  and 
not  going  to  Berlin  this  winter  —  to  be  sure  the  Town  Ordinance  will  come 
up  for  discu.sbion  in  the  Council  of  State,  but  I  do  not  think  1  need  take  part 
in  it,  (1)  because  the  plan  laid  l)efore  the  Council  by  the  Ministry  has  my 
approval  in  all  the  important  points:  (2)  l>ecause  my  remarks  have  been  al- 
ready communicated  to  Mini.ster  v.  Schuckmann  in  1827  and  1828.  They 
deal  with  a  matter  which  I  should  like  j'our  Excellency  to  consider,  the  for- 
mation in  the  towns  of  a  Society  of  Notables  furnished  with  the  franchise, 
active  and  passive,  in  order  to  make  this  sort  of  election  depend  not  exclu- 
sively on  property,  as  it  does  now,  but  on  intelligence  as  well. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  inactive,  or  a  mere  collator  of  MSS.  and  documents, 
but  I  would  be  active  in  proportion  to  the  position  assigned  me  by  Provi- 
dence, and  occupy  myself  with  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  Circle,  and 
Commune  which  I  inhabit,  as  Marshal,  Member  of  the  Circle,  Member  of 
the  Commune. 

If  your  Excellency  will  consider  what  I  have  laid  before  you,  you  will  be 
disposed,  I  hope,  to  believe  that  I  do  not  consume  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  idleness,  or  absorbed  in  matters  of  little  immediate  practical  importance. 
No  doubt  much  in  my  present  mode  of  action  is  caused  by  my  age ;  it  loves 
rest,  my  powers  decline,  the  bonds  that  fetter  me  to  the  earth  loo.sen;  were 
I  but  ten  years  younger,  a  journey  in  winter,  a  residence  in  a  great  town, 
seccn  Courts,  and  manifold  social  duties,  would  not  look  at  all  as  they  do  to 
me  in  my  seventy-second  year. 

So  far  of  the  occupations  in  which  Stein's  last  years  were 
spent.  They  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to  fix  our  attention 
at  this  distance  both  of  time  and  space.  Foreign  affairs  during 
this  time  did  not  interest  him  much  more  strongly  than  if  he 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  take  a  part  in  European  affairs. 
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But  after  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  had  reached  him  he 
was  found  weeping  audibly.  He  had  seen  the  Czar  at  his  best, 
and  had  personally  owed  much  to  liim.  He  could  compare  his 
later  conduct  not  merely,  as  young  Liberalism  did,  with  what 
might  be  wished  or  what  might  be  suitable  to  a  more  advanced 
country,  but  with  the  conduct  of  earlier  Czars  —  for  he  could 
distinctly  remember  twenty  years  of  Catharine  and  the  wild 
reign  of  Paul  —  and  he  could  estimate  the  progress  Alexander 
himself  had  made  since  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  To  him  therefore 
the  merits  of  Alexander  continued  always  greatly  to  outweigh 
his  faults,  and  he  held  that  even  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
—  so  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Anstett  —  had  been  well  meant, 
and  that  '  we  owe  to  it  many  years  of  necessary  and  restorative 
rest,  an  advantage  which  outweighs  all  that  may  be  charged 
with  exaggeration  and  error  in  the  application  of  it.' 

The  terrible  scenes  which  accompanied  the  accession  of  Nicho- 
las must  have  interested  him  deeply,  considering  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Russian  aftairs.  But  he  scarcely  refers  to  them 
in  his  letters,  though  Gagern  tries  to  draw  him  out.  The  occur- 
rence came  most  home  to  him  when  his  friend  Turgeneff,  at  this 
time  absent  from  Russia  on  a  tour  through  France  and  England, 
was  accused  of  a  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  condemned  to  death 
in  liis  absence.  A  story  comes  to  us  from  Varnhagen  through 
Pertz  of  a  scene  between  Stein  and  one  of  Turgeneff's  judges. 
Count  Golof^lkin,  which  was  witnessed  in  the  house  at  Nassau  by 
a  young  man  of  Frankfurt,  whose  name  is  not  given.  Stein 
pressed  the  Count  to  say  whether  Turgeneff  was  really  guilty. 
Goloffkin  at  last  unwillingly  admitted  '•  No,  not  guilty  of  any 
thing  beyond  discontent.'  'Well,  but  what  of  the  evidence?' 
said  Stein.  '  Oh  !  it  was  in  Russian,'  replied  Goloffkin,  '  and 
you  know.  Baron,  how  we  of  the  Russian  nobility  that  have 
been  educated  abroad  in  the  French  fashion  — '  .  .  .  'Very  true,' 
said  Stein,  'but  yet  you  condemned  him  to  death!'  'Mon  Dieu,' 
exclaimed  Goloffkin,  '  we  did  not  look  at  it  so  seriously ;  of 
course  we  all  knew  that  he  was  safe  in  foreign  parts.'  The 
unnamed  witness  was  deeply  struck  with  the  effect  which  this 
answer  had  upon  Stein.  His  face  darkened,  he  stood  np,  put  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  crushing  his  visitor  with  the  powerful 
German  intei'jection  '  Pfui !  —  pfui,  Herr  Graf,  pfui,  pfui,  Herr 
Graf ! '  —  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  he  were 
alone  or  wished  to  be  alone.  Goloffkin  soon  took  the  opportu- 
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nitv  prosontod  l>v  I  he  dcxir  (>|u>iiiii|^  (•>  niaUi'  liis  oscajir  without 
auv  fiTfiiii'iiv  of   laiTwcU. 

Slij^lit    iiu'idt'iits  siu'li   as   (his  woiihl    he   all    (liat    rcinaiiiiMl    (o 
rolato  wiMV   it    not    that    Stciii    lived    loiitj  cikuili;!!  to  sec  a  new 
trausforinalioii  of  the  ^I'l^it  l^iiropcan  scene  and  the  downfall   of 
a  fahrie  which  he  had  hidpeil  to  luiild.     lie  li\('(l  to  see  the  Kev- 
olution  of    1S:>(*.      It    so    happens  that    one  of    those  old    friends 
who  had  pasM'd  thron;j;li  the  j^reat  crisis  of  1S()(5.  1S07,  ami  iSj:') 
l>v  his  side  >lill  held  intcreoiirsp  and    nialnl.iineil   cnrrespondrnco 
with   him  when  this  new  crisis  arrive(l.      W'e  have   lost  slight   hy 
this    tinu'    of  most   of   the    others.      Scdiarnhoist    has    long   been 
dead;  (incisenau,  \ve  have  just  seen,  is  liviiii;.  Imi    in  a  time  of 
peace  lie   falls  naturally  into  the  backs^round  ;    lInnd)oldt  still 
^vrites  occasionally,  but    lives  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance. 
Schlin  he  has  not  once  seen  since  the  war,  though  lie  had  once 
had  a  short  correspondence  with  him  about  setting  u})  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  house  of  Stein  among  those  of  the  other  German 
knights  at   Marienburg.     lie  had  again  received  a  letter  from 
him  during  his  visit  to  Berlin  in  1827.     I  may  insert  a  few  sen- 
tences from  it  by  way  of  farewell  to  Schtin,  particularly  as  it 
comes  from  the  scene  of  so  many  oi  the  occurrences  recorded 
in  this  book,  Kiinigsberg. 

Konigsberg,  May  9tb,  1827. 

Your  Excellency  is  at  Berlin,  and  as  T  cannot  speak  to  you  I  must  at  least 
greet  you  with  an  autograph  letter.  My  heart  bids  me  do  this.  Often,  very 
often  you  stand  before  me,  and  in  my  thoughts  I  talk  witli  you,  and  at  times 
the  longing  for  an  hour  or  two's  conversation  with  you  is  very  great.  God 
be  ever  with  you  ! 

How  the  world  goes  we  know,  and  I  tell  myself  what  you  say  to  this  and 
that.  The  ideal  impulse  between  1808  and  1815  was  so  powerful  that  mate- 
rialist natures  could  not  keep  pace  with  it;  they  were  but  hurried  along,  and 
thus  to  be  hurried  along  is  disagreeable,  and  so  begins  pulling  and  pulling, 
and  the  age  must  go  back  in  all  countries,  but  the  good  God  maintains  the 
right,  and  will  do  so.  Canning  and  the  Laws  on  the  Press !  and  neither 
Canning  nor  the  King  of  France  is  what  Luther  was.  lie  too  will  make  his 
appearance.  The  fii\st  and  second  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Estates  here 
were  wonderfully  fine.  They  were  elevating,  and  visibly  the  people  wns 
elevated.  No  King  can  have  a  more  faithful  or  a  better  people,  and  what 
ideas  have  already  come  to  light  and  been  developed !  Add  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  Estates  is  most  impressive.  A  single  wretched  Town-Deputy 
once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  utter  thew'ord  itio  in  partes,  and  the  whole 
Assembly  was  in  an  uproar,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  Dohna  and  lirandt  and 
several  others  were  for  tearing  him  to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  to  think  that 
the  mention  of  such  a  thing  could  be  possible  in  our  Assemblies.     Where 
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such  a  temper  reigns  the  people  stands  again  with  God  for  King  and  Father- 
land. All  the  time  there  was  fresh  and  full  life  in  the  discussions.  Dohna 
is  now  quite  in  his  place,  and  is  greatly  honored.  We  have  been  drawn  very 
near  together,  and  our  close  connection  makes  me  very  happy. 

About  myself  I  can  only  tell  you  that  1  am  satisfied  with  the  confidence 
which  is  shown  me  on  all  sides,  and  want  nothing  more  on  earth.  Besides 
the  Estates  the  subsidizing  of  the  Province  is  a  grand  affair,  which  the  King 
has  committed  to  me.  It  goes  on  much  better  than  I  expected.  A  check  has 
been  put  to  the  decline,  and  of  400  landowners  on  my  list,  of  whom  I  ex- 
pected 150  to  be  ruined  in  spite  of  the  subsidy,  I  do  not  yet  reckon  2  per 
cent.  I  dare  say  you  will  liear  another  story  at  Berlin,  but  that  comes  partly 
from  the  bureaucratic  barrack,  partly  it  refers  to  individuals  wlio  were  bank- 
rupt before  1806,  and  now  want  to  set  themselves  on  their  legs  again,  so  that 
the  question  with  them  is  not  of  maintenance,  but  of  a  fresh  start.  The 
King  has  preserved  our  ancient  race,  which  was  lost  but  for  this  operation. 
And  it  is  a  fine  race!  JNIy  fatherland  is,  now  that  I  know' it  in  its  inmost 
elements,  more  precious  to  me  than  ever. 

But  T  wish  your  Excellency  would  come  to  Marienburg,  to  pray  (here. 
The  Stein  coat-of-arms  stands  above  the  three  granite  pillars,  and  very  many 
see  it  with  pleasure.     May  Heaven  still  grant  you  to  live  long! 

SciiON. 

But  one  old  friend  still  remained  near  to  Stein  ;  this  was 
Niebulir.  We  may  conveniently  exhibit  the  effect  whicli  the 
approach  and  outbreak  of  the  July  Revolution  produced  upon 
Stein's  mind,  by  taking  up  the  story  of  his  intercourse  with  Nie- 
bulir at  the  point  where  we  left  it.  There  is  the  more  reason  foi- 
adopting  this  plan  that  we  have  throughout  endeavored  to  keep 
Niebuhr  in  view,  and  that  his  political  side  is  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  his  relation  to  Stein.  He  is  now  established  at 
Bonn  as  Professor,  whence  in  February,  1824.  he  writes  to  Stein. 
After  amusing  himself  a  little  with  his  friend  Dahlmann's  crot- 
chet of  Avithdrawing  from  the  Monumenta  on  account  of  the 
Carlsbad  Resolutions,  he  goes  on:  — 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  Liberalism  so  universally  cries  Crucify 
him!  about  me,  and  find  on  all  occasions  such  a  universal  agreement  of  our 
sacanls  to  treat  me  as  excommunicated  and  under  a  ban;  perhaps  this  may 
explain  why  Dahlmann  will  not  answer  me.  Perhaps  too  he  has  been  liurt 
by  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  his  printing,  as  the  second  part  of  his  vol- 
ume, a  very  immature  composition  of  another,  in  which  the  most  monstrous 
things  are  uttered  with  the  greatest  presumption;  e.g.  a  diatribe  against 
Polybius,  who  is  called  a  sophist,  his  experience  in  war  and  politics  named 
obsolete  Poii/technik,  etc.,  quite  in  the  style  of  these  gentlemen's  wisdom,  that 
they  alone  with  the  Constitutionnel  and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  judge  infal- 
libly from  the  tripod,  and  see  much  further  than  we  do.  The  fact  is,  all  this 
is  said  against  Polybius,  but  aimed  at  me. 
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riiis  rather  startling  t^limpsc  into  the  sccM'cts  of  the  IcariKvl 
uoiKl  i^ivt's  Sti'in  pain,  as  lie  sa\s  in  his  aiiswiM-.  lie  h(*Li:s  Nii;- 
huhr  to  'stniLTLrh'  aLTiiinst  his  disposition  to  niciaiicholv,  and  tells 
liini  that  'a  man  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  deep  and  exten- 
sive h'arnini,'.  and  noMe  purity  of  eharaelei-,  is  not  to  be  liiiil  by 
the  eroakini;  of  the  froi^s  in  the  mai^ii."  lie:  adds,  'Are  yon  not 
at  times  ineliui'd  to  too  inneh  sus])ieion  7  I  enclose  an  exliaet 
from  Oahlmann's  letter  to  Fran  v.  I..'i\v  —  he  seems  to  hav(>  taken 
yonr  eritieism  in  a  \ery  friendly  spiiit.'  Nieliidii's  i-ejoiiid<'r  is 
onrions :  — 

Your  Excellency  is  not  exposed  to  a  peculiar  annoyance  which  has  to  lie 
endnred  in  the  middle  class,  I  mean  tlie  tyranny  of  nirdiocrity,  wIikIi, 
confidinjT  in  its  majority  of  votes,  demands  snlimission.  and  attacks  and 
l>roscril)es  as  a  relK-l  any  one  who  resists  because  he  knows  biittcr,  and 
despises  such  contemptible  tyrants.  From  this  plague  I  too  was  free  while 
we  lived  at  Konie,  and  it  is  one  of  the  heavy,  heavy  sacrifices  which  1  made 
to  home-sickness  and  my  wife's  antijiathy,  that  I  gave  up  a  position  which 
saved  me  from  this  accursed  equality;  I  say  equality,  because  now  I  am  only 
a  scholar  and  an  author,  to  whom  the  youngest  and  emptiest  may  fancy 
himself  at  least  equal. 

He  still  cannot  forgive  Dahlmann  :  — 

I  cannot  possibly  write  to  him  again,  for  he  has  answered  with  the  most 
haughty  anger  a  few  lines  which  contained  notliing  but  a  playful  reference 
to  the  folly  of  mixing  up  the  Carlsbad  Resolutions  with  the  Collection,  and 
a  hint  to  think  twice  about  such  expressions  as  occur  in  his  letter,  '  that  he 
could  never  have  acted  with  Polybius  if  he  had  been  his  contemporary.'  It 
is  a  i-eally  outrageous  self-conceit  which  rules  in  a  small  University  and  a 
remote  province,  where  there  is  endless  chattering  and  Mediocrity  has 
established  her  throne. 

But  we  begin  now  to  discover  the  thoughts  about  the  future  of 
Europe  which  possessed  Niebuhr's  mind. 

I  do  not  despair  of  my  children  seeing  the  commencement  of  a  time  when 
even  an  imperial  Assembly  of  Estates  may  really  deliberate  on  business,  not 
on  general  questions  of  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Trial  by  Jury,  and  such  rub- 
bish 1  For  whatever  reasons  the  inaction  in  which  Eui-ope  is  held  is  aimed 
at,  it  is  a  blessing  in  any  case;  gradually  we  are  weaned  fiom  the  violent 
stimulants  which,  since  1789,  had  grown  to  be  our  daily  bread,  and  we  learn 
once  more  to  think  about  our  own  personal  affairs,  and  to  build  and  plant 
for  a  future,  for  one's  own  age,  and  own  children.  Only  I  wish  there  was 
no  Russia!  It  is  really  out  of  horror  at  that  abominable  barbaric  Power  that 
I  want  to  settle  my  children  here  on  the  Rhine. 
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In  one  of  these  letters  he  asks  Stein  to  be  godfather  to  his 
lately-born  son,  who  unha2:)pily  did  not  live  long.  Stein  gra- 
ciously accedes  to  the  proposal. 

This  is  the  form  in  which  Niebuhr  invites  Stein  to  dinner  for 
July  11th:  — 

You  write  that  you  will  be  here  on  the  11th;  may  we  not  hope  you  will 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  sharing  our  dinner?  You  will  not  be  annoyed  that 
Marcus'  tutor  is  of  the  company;  but  we  must  appeal  to  your  friendly  feeling 
for  your  devoted  friends  not  to  be  shocked  at  finding  us  much  more  closely 
packed  in  our  present  lodging  than  in  the  former,  so  that  my  wife's  sitting- 
room  is  nursery  and  dining-room  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  frugality  of 
our  meal  we  should  not  think  of  being  embarrjissed  by  it  in  your  presence. 
Thrift  assuredly  is  the  basis  of  freedom. 

In  November  of  this  year  (1824)  Niebuhr  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State.  On  this  occasion  he  has  again  '  to 
struggle  against  his  disposition  to  melancholy.' 


I  had  hired  a  lodging,  was  preparing  to  buy  a  spacious  house  with  a  large 
garden,  and  was  in  treaty  for  another  fine  garden  and  vineyard.  We  had 
not  been  so  cheerful  for  a  longtime:  we  were  making  plans  and  building 
castles  ill  the  air,  how  we  would  enjoy  this  li^'e  in  the  coming  summer;  how 
Marcus  would  work  hard  in  the  garden.  And  now  like  a  thundex'bolt  out  of 
a  clear  sky  comes  an  Order  of  Cabinet  to  ainiounce  that  the  King  calls  me  to 
the  Council  of  State.  The  Order  was  not  in  the  ordinary  official  style,  but 
unmistakably  issued  by  the  King  himself.  It  dissipated  all  our  dreams  for 
the  future,  and  if  it  spoilt  a  life  here  which  we  had  just  grown  accustomed 
to,  it  created  notliing  for  Berlin.  It  was  nothing  but  a  naked  nomination 
to  the  Council  of  State.  Had  the  King  come  to  this  resolution  in  the  sum- 
mer before  I  left  Berlin  I  might  have  arranged  matters  without  positive  loss, 
and  without  having  to  sacrifice  a  quiet  existence  already  begun,  and  with 
the  hope  that  my  position  would  be  made  more  comfortable  for  me  after  a 
time.  But  now  I  fe'lt  painfully  how  Piinces  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask 
whether  they  disturb  and  ruin  the  existence  even  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
well-disposed,  how  they  form  resolutions  or  put  them  off  just  as  it  occurs  to 
them . 

Here  follows  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  miseries  involved  in  a 
journey  to  Berlin.     He  then  adds  :  — 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  agi-eeable  to  your  Excellency  that  I  should  write  to 
you  from  Berlin  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  notion  of  things,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
do  it  through  the  post.  From  Berlin:  whither  you  summoned  me,  and  where 
I  shall  go  to  the  house  where  you  lived,  where  I  saw  you  for  the  first 
time  (and  your  deceased  sister,  who  a  little  later  was  .so  intimate  with  my 
sister-in-law),  as  the  Jews  went  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon;  it  will 
be  provoking  to  find  Klewitz  there. 
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Sti'in  is  fvidciitK  ii:iiiiril  at  what  scrms  to  liliii  liacK  w  aidiicss 
ii)  t  lio  SiM'vit't'  of  till'  State,  luit  rciiniiil>ris  tliat  sacriUccs,  wIik'Ii 
to  liiin  as  a  man  (>i  property  ^vollltl  lie  slight,  iiiiulit  lie  exceed- 
in^lv  paiiil'ul  to  llu-  r»>tin'(l  srliolar,  imalilo  with  his  hiiinhh" 
moans  to  rojx'  with  ihr  expense  of  a  Court  life.  lie  \  eni  mcs, 
howevi'r,  to  exiiorl  Nielmhr  'to  fori^etthe  slight  peciiniarv  in- 
convenienee/  ami  savs,  '  What  ean  heeoine  of  our  State  if  ukii 
with  vour  jxlfts  ami  in  your  position,  when  the  KiiiL,'  anil  tin; 
wishes  of  the  ]>eoj>le  eall  upon  them,  retreat  anil  resi!j;n  ?  '  After 
a  little  time  he  takes  courage,  ami  preaches  his  frieml  a  formal 
sermon  in  a  letter  ilated  December  olst :  — 

One  word,  one  frank  ami  rricudly  wuid  iVdiu  an  old  man  wlio  lovos  you 
truly,  spokiMi  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Fors^et  yourself,  deny  yourself;  Providence  meant  you  for  sonietliinp;  better 
and  greater  tlian  the  mere  enjoyment  of  domestic  bli.ss,  '  working  in  the  gar- 
den and  vineyard  with  ^larcus,'  and  so  on.  You  are  to  devote  your  powers 
of  mind  and  will,  your  force  of  thought,  your  great  knowledge  and  ])ure 
intentions  t<i  the  public  weal  in  strife  for  truth  and  right;  you  will  often 
conquer  and  often  fail,  but  sooner  or  later  truth  makes  its  way,  and  you,  the 
statesman,  must  be  supported  by  the  thoughts  and  jirospect  that  sooner  or 
later,  in  your  life  or  after  your  death,  through  the  efforts  of  the  good  and 
opposition  of  the  bad,  public  opinion  will  award  the  laurel  of  truth  asserted 
by  you. 

Your  position  is  such  that  you  already  influence  great  national  affairs,  that 
you  have  the  confidence  of  a  young  man  of  great  al)ilities  and  in  a  happy 
situation  (the  Crown  Prince),  and  can  influence  him  by  instruction,  guid- 
ance, encouragement,  inspiration;  it  is  a  sin  to  misunderstand  this  intima- 
tion given  you  by  Providence,  this  indication  of  your  mission.  Forget 
yourself,  deny  yourself,  and  ])ray  in  humility  that  lie  from  whom  all  strength 
flows  will  give  you  strength  and  courage. 

I  did  not  approve  your  leaving  Rome  where  you  had  a  sphere  of  useful 
work;  it  was  compliance  with  your  wife,  who  now  repents  it;  it  was  for  you, 
my  worthy  friend,  to  guide  and  cheer  your  inexperienced,  soft,  tender,  per- 
haps prejudiced  mate,  rather  than  to  give  way  to  her.  Now  comes  a  new 
situation,  it  seems  alarming,  but  look  the  difficulties  in  the  face,  forget 
yourself,  deny  yourself,  and  listen  to  the  will  of  Providence.  It  will  be  ea.sy 
to  gratify  your  moderate  pecuniary  wishes;  death  opens  many  sources  of 
assistance ;  for  instance,  Wolf's  death  sets  free  a  considerable  salary  at  the 
Academy. 

We  have  hardly  found  Stein  adopting  this  tone  earlier.  Pie 
is  beginning  to  assume  the  privileges  of  old  age,  and  henceforth 
we  find  him  at  times  lecturing  his  younger  friends  Avith  the 
same  solemnity.  Niebuhr  did  not  allow  the  justice  of  the  re- 
proof.    He  writes  from  Berlin  that  '  to  live  here  in  embarrass- 
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ment,  without  office,  without  having  any  thing  to  oppose  to  the 
insolences  of  those  who  would  gladly  kill  me  with  their  looks, 
merely  in  order  to  see  the  Crown  Prince  at  dinner  or  in  Ancillon's 
company  and  so  forth  (I  have  not  perhaps  in  the  last  two  months 
talked  to  him  alone  for  four  hours),  and  for  this  to  give  up  my 
future  life,  my  peace  of  mind,  the  continuation  of  my  History, 
and  the  education  of  my  children  —  duty  does  not  impose  all 
this  ! '     And  Stein  seems  to  admit  that  he  is  right. 

In  January,  1827,  Niebuhr  presents  to  Stein  the  new  edition 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Roman  History.  He  does  not  expect 
him  to  read  it  all  with  care,  but  he  names  certain  chapters  which 
he  believes  Stein  will  find  interesting.  '  You  will  agree  with 
my  comparisons  with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  these  ex- 
plained, and  many  words  and  expressions  of  our  language  that 
were  obsolete  or  neglected  recalled  to  life.  .  .  .  Once  more  in 
closing  I  must  recommend  my  book  to  you  as  concerning  you 
nearly.  It  w^ould  never  have  come  into  existence  if  you  had 
not  called  me  to  Berlin.'  Stein  reads  the  book  with  great  in- 
terest and  writes,  '  What  you  say  about  oligarchy  is  very  true. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  I  do  not  find  in  the  Prussian  State  any  oli- 
garchical arrangements,  not  in  the  administrative  posts,  which 
are  open  to  all  —  of  the  eight  Superior  Presidents  five  are  novi 
Jiomines,  of  the  four  Rhenish  Presidents  three,  and  so  on  ;  nor 
yet  in  the  newly-formed  knighthood,  for  it  is  open  to  every  one 
who  can  buy  an  estate  that  was  before  noble ;  so  this  spectre 
need  not  disquiet  us.' 

Between  this  date  and  the  date  of  the  July  Revolution  scarcely 
any  letters  are  preserved  that  passed  between  Niebuhr  and  Stein. 
In  the  latter  days  of  July,  1830,  Stein  was  at  Nassau.  Hen- 
riette,  now  Countess  v.  Giech,  and  another  lady  were  in  the 
house,  but  Stein  passed  much  time  in  the  society  of  Bodel- 
schwingh,  who  has  since  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
Vincke,  and  was  to  Stein  a  friend  of  some  years'  standing. 
When  the  news  arrived  of  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Ordon- 
nances,  Bodelschwingh  and  another  friend,  Liel,  from  Coblenz, 
were  at  his  table.  The  latter,  who  was  Avell  acquainted  with 
Paris,  but  whose  connections  were  with  the  royalist  party,  was 
persuaded  that  there  would  be  no  rising:  but  after  dinner  Stein 
remarked  to  Bodelschwingh, '  I  could  see  that  you  did  not  believe 
what  Liel  said.'     Bodelschwingh  admitted  it,  and  gave  his  rea- 
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SOUS,  upon  which  Striii  Iwittcil  liiin  with  liis  iiirriMhilil  v,  :ii>i>(':ii-- 
iiij^  himsfll"  to  feel  no  :il:inii. 

The  lif\t  (l;i\  l>(i(|clsch\viiii;h  iliovo  V(M'V  oiirly  to  Ems,  ;m«l 
ri'dinu'il  ahoiil  ri^rht  o  i.'h)i'k  to  Nassiui.  Slciii  was  si(liii<r  iiiidtT 
the  olu'stiuils  in  his  Lr:ii(h'n,  ih'iiikin^  coITj'i'.  As  IhxU'lschwiiiLjh 
appixtadu'tl  he  caUctl  mil.  'What  m'ws?'  'J'hc  answer  was, 
'  Revohition  in  Paris.'  lie  was  \isil)ly  moved,  Hstened  to  all 
the  (U'tails  Ho(h'lsehwini;h  hail  hicn  ahh'  to  collect,  and  then 
saiiK  *  .\nd  so  the  wiekcil  nation  is  to  throw  l'jiro|ie  into  conrii- 
sion  a  second  time!  Weill  it'  t!i(\  must  and  would  hreak  loose, 
all  I  can  say  is,  1  wish  they  liad  wailed  till  I  was  dead  I' 

^\'hen  we  look  back  u[)on  the  Kevolutioii  of  1830  we  may 
perhaps  wonder  what  could  lead  a  man  of  eidar^cd  mind  such 
as  Stein  to  reirard  it  with  so  much  alarm.  After  that  of  l(iH8 
the  Revolution  of  1830  niay  be  called  the  jiattern  Revolution. 
It  shell  little  blood,  it  transgressed  h><^ality  no  further  than  was 
necessary,  and  by  a  contrivance  w  hicii  at  the  time  seemed  very 
luijipy,  it  saved  monarcliy  and  even  the  respect  due  to  the  ancient 
family.  What  was  there  in  such  a  movement  as  this  to  frighten 
the  daring  reformer  of  1807  and  1813? 

AVe  cannot  raise  this  question  without  being  reminded  of  Nie- 
buhr,  for  if  Stein  was  startled,  Niebuhr  was  affected  by  the  July 
Revolution  with  a  despair  which  is  often  said  to  have  shortened 
his  days.  Not  on  receiving  the  first  news,  when  it  was  perhaps 
reasonable  to  anticipate  terrible  scenes,  but  on  October  5th, 
when  the  Revolution  had  already  displayed  all  those  features 
which  made  it  the  admiration  of  Liberals  all  over  the  world, 
and  when  the  new  Government  had  restored  order,  Niebuhr 
wrote  the  following  remarkable  sentences  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Roman  History :  — 

At  another  season  this  delay  (the  delay  caused  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
his  house  at  Bonn)  would  have  had  no  influence  on  tJie  execution  of  ray 
■work.  But  only  two-thirds  of  it  were  completed  when  the  madne.ss  of  the 
French  Court  burst  the  talisman  which  kept  the  demon  of  the  Revolution  in 
bonds.  The  remainder  has  been  written  under  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  duty 
not  to  leave  what  I  had  begun  unfinished,  amid  constant  eiforts  to  rcjiel  the 
harassing  anxiety  ever  pressing  upon  me  from  the  prosfject  of  the  ruin  which 
menaced  my  property,  my  dearest  possessions,  and  my  happiest  ties.  The 
first  volume  was  written  when  every  thing  was  smiling  around  me,  and  I  was 
thankfully  and  heartily  enjoying  it  in  perfect  unconcern  about  the  future. 
Now,  unless  God  send  us  some  miraculous  help,  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
a  period  of  destruction,  similar  to  that  which  the  Roman  world  experienced 
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about  the  middle  of  the  tliird  century  of  our  era  —  to  the  annihilation  of 
prosperity,  of  freedom,  of  civility,  of  knowledge.  Still,  even  though  barba- 
rism should  for  a  long  time  scare  the  Muses  and  learning  entirely  away,  a 
time  will  come  when  Roman  history  will  again  be  an  object  of  attention  and 
interest,  though  not  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  15th  century. 

It  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  examine  with  some  attention 
this  singular  prediction,  which  took  all  the  world  by  surprise. 
We  may  observe,  first,  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  both  of  which 
may  surprise  an  English  reader,  but  of  which  only  one  could  be 
surprising  to  the  Germans  of  the  time.  That  an  age  of  bar- 
barism like  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
approaching,  was  an  opinion  which  Niebuhr  had  almost  to  him- 
self ;  but  if  he  fears  for  his  property  and  possessions,  this  is  sim- 
ply because  he  was  living  in  the  midst  of  that  Rhine  Province 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  first  Revolution,  and  was 
likely  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  second.  By  the  demon  of 
the  Revolution,  which  he  declares  to  be  unchained,  he  does  not 
mean  extravagant  opinions  or  Republicanism,  but  the  lust  of 
conquest  to  which  Germany  had  been  a  victim  in  his  youth. 
This  had  indeed  no  necessary  connection  with  Revolution,  and 
Niebuhr  had  fancied  the  year  before  that  he  saw  it  lurking  in 
the  minds  of  tlie  then  triumphant  royalist  party.  Thus  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  he  had  written,  'that  the  French,  and  now  more 
especially  the  so-called  royalist  party,  harbor  the  idea  of  re- 
conquering the  Rhine  frontier  is  by  no  means  doubtful  to  us  in 
these  parts,  nor  yet  a  secret.  Even  in  this  University  there  are 
persons  well  known  to  be  in  communication  with  the  priests  in 
France,  who  are  seeking  to  excite  rebellion  against  the  heretical 
Government,  attempts  which  would  be  simply  laughable  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  things  in  Belgium.' 
But  it  was  natural  to  think  that  such  aggressive  designs  would 
receive  an  enormous  impetus  from  Revolution.  It  seemed  im- 
possible but  that  the  Revolution,  as  soon  as  it  raised  its  head 
again,  should  demand  back  those  conquests  which  were  its  own, 
and  of  which  France  held  herself  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived, 
Belgium  and  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  it  would  be 
favored  in  this  enterprise  by  the  fact  that  the  state  of  Belgium 
in  1830  was  startlingly  similar  to  its  condition  in  1790.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands  had  played  over  again  precisely  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  a  revolution  was  preparing  in 
Belgium  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  Bi-abant  Revolution  of 
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1780.  History  rart-lv  repeats  itsrlt"  wiili  such  liddil y,  ami  tlin-o 
was  accortliiiLrlv  n()tliiii«r  unreasoiialilc  in  Niclmhr's  Tear  lor  his 
projuM'ty.  I  )is(iirl)am'os  actually  <liil  lake  plaeo  at.  Ai\-la- 
("liapelle,  and  iiotliiiiij  could  seem  niine  pi-ohalde  tliau  that  a 
Freiii'h  aiinv  would  soon  a])|)ear  tn  achieve  the  annexation  hoth 
of  lihiue  Prussia  and  Heljj^iuni.  This  no  doubt  \vas  the  appri;- 
lu-nsiou  whieli  Hashed  throuixh  Stein's  luiiid  when  lie  heaid  thci 
news  uutler  the  ehestnut  tree  at  Nassau,  and  it  is  expivssed  now 
and  then  in  his  letters  of  this  tinH\  thou^di  in  less  lui^uhrious 
hinguage  than  Niebuhr  uses,  and  ehielly  in  the  form  of  invec- 
tives ay^ainst  the  French.  Thns:  '  We  must  look  to  the  hcahhy 
good  sense  of  the  nation;  Imt  on  the  olhei-  side  we  have  cNcry 
thing  to  fear  from  tlii'ir  \anitv  and  their  want,  of  I'eligion.' 
And  again  :  '  In  I*^ ranee  the  party  struggles  continue,  peo])le  are 
tired  already  of  the  jiresent  Ministry,  and  want  one  more  demo- 
cratic, a  nu^re  democratic  Chamber,  &,c. ;  it  is  a  vain,  heartless, 
sellish,  rapacious  people,  irreligious,  the  devil  take  themf^ 

So  far,  then.  Stein  and  Niebuhr  agree,  but  in  other  points  they 
differ.  Niebuhr  is  often  spoken  of  as  reactionary;  and  it  is  ti-ue 
that  he  is  in  the  hal)it  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  Liberalism  ; 
but  it  is  worth  observing  that  much  as  he  laments  the  July 
Revolution,  and  despondently  as  he  regards  the  future,  his  judg- 
ment on  the  Paris  proceedings  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Liberals,  He  praises  those  who  have  made  the  Revolution,  and 
execrates  the  party  of  the  King.  Thus  on  August  16th  he 
writes:  'I  will  not  deny  that  I  think  the  Parisians  heroic,  the 
moderation  of  the  victors  not  simjDly  theatrical,  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Deputies,  even  of  the  extreme  Left,  worthy  of  high 
respect.  Every  thing  has  gone  on  better  than  in  1789,  and  by 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  nation  has  really  im2Jroved.'  Again 
on  August  4th :  *  The  people  have  proved  themselves  more 
manly  than  I  thought.  The  insult  to  the  citizens  of  depriving 
them  of  the  right  to  vote  hitherto  obtained  by  taking  out  a 
license  to  trade,  the  fear  of  retaining  only  a  phantom  of  repre- 
sentation which  might  be  used  to  procure  a  sanction  to  the  most 
odious  decrees,  and  abhorrence  of  the  priests,  have  all  combined 
to  drive  the  people  to  madness.'  Whom  then  does  he  blame  ? 
Always  and  alone  he  blames  the  Reaction.  Here  is  a, specimen 
of  his  language,  August  16th :  — 

Xeither   does    it  avail  any  thing  to  cnrse  those   who  have  niarle  it  in- 
evitable, who  have  exorcised  and  conjured  till  the  spectre  which  they  thought 
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to  lay  has  risen  out  of  the  earth  and  annihilated  them.  I  have  delivered 
my  sentiments  upon  this  subject  publicly;  on  the  impiousness  of  the  jesuitico- 
aristocratic  factions  which  took  their  rise  in  1821,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
execrated;  but  it  has  been  without  effect.  Still  every  honest  man  whose 
voice  has  any  weight  whatever  is  bound  to  cry  aloud  against  the  sympathy 
and  commiseration  expressed  for  fallen  majesty. 

Thus  Niebuhr  approves  tlie  conduct  of  the  Revolutionists,  and 
execrates  that  of  the  Royalists,  and  yet  he  holds  the  Revolution 
a  fatal  event,  likely  to  introduce  a  long  period  of  barbarism. 
Before  we  inquire  how  he  could  be  led  to  take  up  a  position  so 
singular,  let  us  observe  that  Stein's  view  is  different,  and  in  this 
case  much  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary  Conservative.  He  lays 
the  fault  on  the  Liberals,  and  though  he  does  not  for  a  moment 
defend  the  King,  yet  he  believes  him  to  have  been  well-meaning, 
and  to  liave  resorted  to  his  coup  d'etat  in  despair  at  the  perverse 
opposition  of  the  Liberals  who,  he  sometimes  hints,  were  from 
the  outset  aiming  at  Revolution.  This  divergence  of  opinion  is 
expressed  in  the  following  letters,  the  last  that  ever  passed 
between   Stein   and   Niebulir. 

August  27th.  I  was  afraid  that  your  Excellency  had  not  yet  received  my 
Minor  Writings.  .  .  .  Pardon  the  delay,  and  give  some  attention  to  my 
father's  life  if  you  did  not  read  it  in  the  first  edition  as  a  separate  work. 
The  rest,  I  must  confess,  only  concerns  tlie  leading  men  of  my  own  special 
department. 

A  fearful  future  close  at  hand  now  thi-eatens  us.  The  monster  is  loose, 
and  for  the  second  time  no  power  can  bind  it.  The  Revolution  seems  to  me 
all  the  more  irresistible  now,  because  it  is  accomplished  without  enthusiasm, 
without  Utopias,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  no  courage  withstands  it. 
The  priests  and  a  senseless  perverse  aristocracy  have  alienated  every  one,  not 
only  in  France.  Here  the  stupid  fanatics  were  already  soothing  themselves 
with  dreams  of  a  religious  war,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism; 
insulting  words  prompting  to  rebellion  were  uttered  from  the  Professor's 
chair.  Here,  as  in  Belgium,  intrigues  were  carried  on  with  the  parti  pretre 
in  France.  .  .  .  There  are  moments  when  confessions  of  faitli  may  be  made 
without  ridiculous  solemnity.  Mine  is  that  had  I  been  a  French  Deputy  I 
should  have  belonged  to  the  party  Agiers,  only  I  should  not  have  voted  for 
the  Address,  but  I  should  have  been  for  the  resistance  to  the  Ordonnances, 
should  have  signed  the  Protests,  and  chosen  another  King ;  but  all  this  I  should 
have  done  on  account  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  acting  otherwise,  with  the 
bitterest  conviction  that  any  modification  of  the  Charter  was  ruin,  and  that 
those  adopted  would  have  been  extorted  by  insurrection  if  they  had  not 
been  acquiesced  in. 

How  many  more  months  shall  we  live  here  in  quiet?  Meanwhile  I  am 
very  industrious.  In  October  I  hope  you  will  get  the  second  volume  of  the 
History,  and  then  the  third  will  soon  go  to  press.     Since  the  calamity  which 
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overtook  our  lioiisc  1  liuvi*  iint  h;ul  the  I'ounijje  to  leave  wife  ami  cliililreii, 
even  for  a  few  days;  otiierwise  I  .slioiiUi  take  tlie  lilterty  of  visiting  your  Ex- 
cellency in  the  holidays. 

Ti>  this  Sti'iii  answers  as  follows,  after  ackuowU'clging  the  re- 
ceipt of  Niobuhrs  Minor  Writiiij^s  :  — 

The  Liberals  and  the  part  ui  the  aristocracy  that  is  connected  with  them 
are  even  more  to  Manie  than  the  poiii  preire  and  a  perverse  aristocracy  for  the 
present  subversion  of  h'^ixl  onler  in  Krance. 

The  l>est  jiroof  that  the  juiestly  ]iarty  was  not  to  be  feared  is  the  weak- 
ness it  betrays  on  all  occasions,  for  the  spectre  of  .lesnitisni  that  was  dressed 
up  so  terribly  in  Villele's  time  vanished  wIhh  Valismenil  &c.  retired  willi- 
out  opposition;  the  parti  prvtre  could  neither  hinder  the  absurd  Addicss  nor 
command  the  elections  in  ISiJt);  it  succumbed,  and  now  it  is  persecuted  and 
desj>isetl. 

But  the  Liberals,  composed  of  very  different  elements,  were  indefatigable 
in  undermining  the  royal  power,  in  terrifying  the  credulous  crowd  with 
a  spectre  of  despotism,  priesthood,  and  aristocracy,  and  in  hampering  the 
adnjinistration.  They  turned  out  the  Villele  Ministry  which  had  adroitness 
and  business  ability,  the  Martignac  ^Ministry  which  gave  the  Law  of  the 
Press  and  the  Law  of  Elections  and  wanted  to  give  a  tolerable  Law  of  Com- 
munes, and  by  these  un2)rincipled  tactics  drove  the  old  <U'i:i)(  King  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  an  absolutist,  of  whom  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to 
me  in  December,  1829,  '  He  is  noble,  but  narrow  and  obstinate.'   .   .   . 

Had  I  been  a  French  Deputy  1  should  have  striven  with  all  my  might  to 
maintain  the  royal  power  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  whole  condition  of  things. 

In  no  case  would  I  have  permitted  myself  to  choose  another  King,  —  T 
should  have  had  no  competence  to  do  so.  The  Liberal  jus  publicum  no  doubt 
calls  legitimacy  a  niaiserie,  but  by^  similar  metapolitical  arguments  one  might 
arrive  to  call  property,  inhei-itance,  right  of  testation,  a  niaiserie. 

If  there  are  fools  at  Bonn  who  speak  from  the  Professor's  chair  of  re- 
ligious war,  and  overthrow  of  Protestantism,  I  was  assured  by  some  people 
at  Coblenz  that  the  Prussian  Government  wanted  to  protestantize  the  Cath- 
olics. The  Prussian  Government  ought,  without  troubling  itself  about  the 
one  or  aiming  at  the  other,  to  redress  the  well-grounded  grievances  of  the 
Rhenish  Province;  they  concern  the  maladroit  treatment  of  the  Church 
affairs  of  both  confessions,  want  of  plan,  want  of  energy,  deficiency  in  tact, 
uepotistic  appointment  of  mediocre  men  from  the  Eastern  Provinces  to  posts, 
ejection  of  natives,  continuance  of  the  provisional  condition  in  legislation, 
bad  appointments  to  vacant  Professorships  at  Bonn,  etc. 

If  these  grievances  were  redressed,  a  few  dreamers  in  Bonn  Chairs,  or 
a  few  chatterers  in  restanrants  at  Coblenz  might  prattle;  but  who  would 
trouble  himself  about  their  nonsense? 

Thus  we  see  that  Stein  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  change 
of  dynasty,  and  seems  almost  to  lay  down  principles  Avhich  would 
condemn  the  Revolution  of  1688.     He  had  indeed  beeu  himself 
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condemned  as  a  Revolutionist  in  1813,  and  we  have  seen  reason 
to  think  that  the  divine  riglit  of  Frederick  William  would 
scarcely  have  stopped  him  if  it  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Prussia.  But  as  we  have  seen  he  was  a  patriot 
far  more  decidedly  than  he  was  a  libertarian,  and  wide  and  free 
as  were  his  political  views,  he  belonged  by  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  and  studies  to  the  monarchical  and  Germanic  world. 
He  has  therefore  scruples  which  do  not  occur  to  Niebuhr,  whose 
imagination  dwelt  so  much  in  the  republics  of  antiquity. 

The  reader  will  find  it  a  matter  of  course  that  he  expresses  his 
dissent  uncompromisingly  and  without  superfluous  compliments  ; 
otherwise  the  letter  seems  perfectly  courteous  and  friendly. 
But  it  produced  a  curious  effect  on  Niebuhr.  In  a  long  and  in- 
teresting letter  which  he  wrote  to  Pertz  on  November  19th,  and 
from  which  we  see  how  soon  he  expected  to  have  his  house  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers,  — '  there  can  be  no  worse  position  than 
that  of  a  town  between  two  principal  fortresses  upon  which  our 
armies  cannot  but  be  driven  back,  even  granting  the  most  favor- 
able result  in  the  end  '  —  occurs  this  passage  :  — 

The  end  of  it  all  i.s  tliat  Germany,  trampled  down  and  torn  to  pieces,  will 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  and  of  the  foreici'ners.  And  how  many 
to  whom  one  wishes  well  will  sin  in  such  a  time !  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
will  senselessly  declare  for  the  priests  and  noble  party  who  have  done  it  all. 
So  for. instance  just  now  H.  vom  Stein  has  written  me  a  letter  as  senseless  as 
it  is  insolent,  because  I  had  candidly  expressed  my  opinion  to  him.  He  gives 
me  to  understand  that  the  King  must  dismiss  me  (among  others)  from  the 
University-  No  doubt  a  nobleman  connected  with  the  aristocratic  rebels  in 
Belgium  has  told  him  so. 

This  passage  explains  another  which  occurs  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  on  October  7th  :  — 

While  T  was  lamenting  over  these  infatuated  revolutionists  I  received  a 

bullying  letter  from ,  because,  having  occasion  to  write  to  him,  I  had 

freely  declared  that  this  resuscitation  of  the  Revolution  was  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  party  and  a  perverse  aristocracy.  He  flies  at  me  as 
if  he  would  tear  me  to  pieces  for  seeing  such  phantoms  and  defending  the 
Liberals.  There  is  a  priestly-aristocratic  party  here,  small  in  numbers,  but 
which  has  a  nest  in  Coblenz,  by  which  he  suffers  himself  to  be  befooled. 
However  dear  the  friendship  of  any  man  may  be  to  me,  I  cannot  purchase  its 
continuance  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth. 

As  Pertz  remarks,  Niebuhr  seems  entirely  to  misunderstand 
Stein's  allusions  to  Professors  at  Bonn  when  he  imagines  them 
pointed  at  himself.     It  was  Niebuhr  himself  who  had  first  intro- 
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diici'd  thi>so  I'rofi'ssors  wlicn  lie  siiid  tlml  sonic  of  lliciii  li;ul 
uttcTt'tl  words  |)rom|)tin<^  to  icliollioii.  Suiii  docs  indeed  liiiit. 
that  tht'it'  li;ul  Ix-cii  «'\ccsst's  on  the  I'rolcsf ant  side  as  well  as  on 
tho  ("atliojif,  antl  it  was  not  nnnatnial  for  Nicliulir  to  snpposii 
that  th«'  alhision  was  to  his  own  Icctuies,  foi-  he  savs  f\j)iH'ssly 
in  a  letter  of  Scptendter  l!7th,  'Towards  the  end  of  ni\  ledmcs, 
indnced  hy  the  eoniplaints  made  !i\  yonnix  Piotcistanls  of  the. 
attiMupts  to  stir  nj)  sedition  anione-  them,  I  jjnhliciv  attacke(l 
this  treasonahh^  sj)irit; '  bnt  ciM-tainK  iiothinLj  can  he  fonnd  in 
Stein's  letter  at  all  answcrint;  Xiehuhr's  dcscrii)tion,  '  I  le  ^ives 
me  to  nnderstand  that  the  King  must  dismiss  nie  (among  others) 
from  the  Iniversity.' 

It  is  painful  to  iind  the  long  friendsliip  of  two  su(  h  in<'n  clos- 
ing with  another  discord,  but  as  in  the  alVair  of  1<S1;5,  there  is 
some  reason  to  ho[)c  that  Stein  never  knew  what  Niebuhr  was 
thinking  and  w  riting  abont  luin.  Unt  it  is  time  to  inqnirc  how 
Niebuhr,  who  is  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  party  of  priests  and  aris- 
tocrats, could  take  so  despairing  a  view^  of  the  Revolution  by 
which  that  party  was  signally  discomfited.  Partly,  no  doubt,  he 
is  afraid  as  a  German  of  any  thing  which  may  restoi'e  France  to 
a  sense  of  her  power,  because  he  believes  that  it  will  lead  directly 
to  a  new  invasion  of  Germany.  Tlius  in  1828  he  had  Ijeen  in 
like  manner  afraid  of  the  Restoration  Monarchy  becoming  firmly 
established.  He  wrote  (^Nlarcli  14th)  :  '  It  is  also  possible  that 
new  parties  may  be  formed,  as  w^as  the  case  in  England  under 
the  Plouse  of  Hannover,  which  may  really  keep  themselves  within 
constitutional  limits.  If  so,  France  wdll  become  conscious  of  her 
power,  and  then  woe  to  poor  divided  and  decaying  Germany  ! ' 
In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  1830  :  — 

When  we  contemplate  the  present,  when  we  look  at  the  tiger  in  the  West 
waitina^with  glaring  eyes  to  pounce  upon  his  prey,  and  at  the  tone  of  feeling 
pervading  all  Germany  (witii  the  exception  for  tiie  most  part  of  our  old 
provinces),  which  furthers  the  design  of  the  enemy,  dissolves  all  bonds, 
makes  resistance  impossible,  opens  outstretched  arms  to  the  French  — '  Give 
us  freedom,'  they  say,  'and  we  are  ready  to  withstand  the  foreigner;'  but 
their  freedom  is  chaos  and  the  sway  of  madmen  or  fools;  and  since  their 
demands  neither  can  nor  will  be  granted,  and  there  is  no  great  man  living 
to  win  the  people  to  himself  and  carry  tiiem  away  with  him,  to  all  human 
foresight  the  loss  of  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Fi'ance,  the  inundation 
of  the  rest  of  Germany  by  French  hordes,  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
States,  and  the  formation  of  servile  republics  under  the  guidance  of  ti-aitois, 
have  become  quite  inevitable  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles. 
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Tliis  is  a  melanchol}^  forecast,  yet  even  this  falls  short  of  that 
vision  of  a  return  of  barbarism,  which  he  expressed  in  the 
preface  above  quoted.  Niebuhr  died  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  society  was  towards  barbarism  !  There  are 
many  to  whom  this  will  seem  the  very  madness  of  hypochondria. 
Let  us  at  least  inquire  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain 
that  this  vision  appeared  to  him  with  singular  vividness  and 
distinctness.  It  seems  then  that  what  struck  him  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  Social  Question.  Others  saw  in  the  July  Revolution 
a  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty  remarkably  like  'the  glorious 
bloodless  Revolution  of  1688,'  displaying  the  same  moderation  and 
masterly  power  of  acquiescing  in  a  compromise.  Now  Niebuhr 
too  admired  and  approved  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  says 
(October  7th),  '  My  conviction  is,  that  before  the  despotism  of 
Liberalism  became  all-powerful,  there  were  perfectly  justifiable 
Revolutions  in  which  one  power  was  victorious  in  the  struggle 
with  another  power,  as  in  England  and  the  Netherlands.'  But 
in  the  July  Revolution  he  saw  something  wholly  different,  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  new  1688.  He  saw  a  social 
movement  concealed  behind  the  political  one.  Thus  he  wrote  at 
the  end  of  November :  — 

The  truth  of  the  thhig  is  the  unveiled  destitution  of  the  popuhice,  who 
are  I'esolved  to  bear  it  no  longer;  and  this  again  paves  the  way  for  a  revision 
of  property;  which  is  not  indeed  something  new  under  the  sun,  but  has 
been  unheard  of  for  centuries  past,  and  even  now  seems  quite  inconceivable 
to  our  politicians,  who  have  set  property  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  We  have  fallen  into  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi  with  all  its  horrors,  and  he  who  cannot  see  this  is  blind;  he  who 
thinks  the  question  has  any  thing  to  do  with  freedom  is  a  fool;  forms  will  no 
longer  hold  things  together;  we  shall  bless  despotism  if  it  protects  our  lives, 
as  the  Romans  blessed  that  of  Augustus.  That  it  was  possible  for  reason- 
able men  to  do  this  I  had  comprehended  long  ago;  now  it  is  perfectly  vividly 
clear  to  me;  and  now  also  I  understand  Catiline. 

Such  was  Niebuhr's  despair.  He  expected  to  see  despotism 
called  in  as  a  defence  against  socialism.  His  terror  is  not  that 
of  the  '  moneyed  worldling,'  for  in  this  very  passage  he  sneers  at 
those  who  think  property  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world. 
But  he  bears  in  mind  how  the  Social  Question  was  opened  at 
Rome  by  the  Gracchi,  and  how  that  occurrence  sharply  divides 
the  glorious  age  of  Rome  from  the  melancholy  one,  and  begins 
a  long  period  which  opened  in  bloody  civil  war,  proceeded 
in  Imperialism,  and  ended  in  a  general  ruin  of  culture  and 
civilization. 
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AV»>  may  strorif^lv  susport  t Ii:it  In- :illi>\v('il  too  luiicli  wimltIiI  t<> 
this  singK'  liistoriral  cxaniplf.  mid  ciit.iiiil  v  li>r  sdihc  liiiic  tlicrc 
was  no  si'^n  that  his  inophccv  was  likclv  to  Im-  t'liHillfil.  'I'ho 
mMKMiil  war  that  simmiumI  in  lS:'iO  iihnost  ccil.iiii  to  l)i(:ik  out  w:is 
avert<Ml,  an<l  a  iicrioil  ol"  traiuiuillit  \  ;iii(l  |ti-os[t('iit  y  lollnw  cd. 
Yet  if  Nii'hnhr  coiiltl  iit)W  rcimn  to  tlic  ('.irtli  he  woiilil  ]>('rli:i|)s 
not  admit  that  he  had  Imth  pruxfd  to  he  mistaken.  I  lie  lialo 
has  fiidi'd  fi-<nn  the  .Inlv  Ivt'volntion  siiw(>  the  throne  wlii«di  it 
estaltlished  \v:is  ovcnt nnu'd.  Since  1S|S  t]ie  history  of  b'i'anee. 
has  taken  yery  inneh  the  eonrse  w  liicli  ht'  anticipated.  Socialism 
lias  tlu're  h'd  to  Imjierialism.  The  reiifn  of  Lonis  Najioleon  is  a 
jihenoinennn  jirocisely  snch  as  lie  foresaw.  lie  would  peiluips 
point  ;ilsii  to  the  most  rin-ent  ])has(>  of  (leniKin  History  as  a  con- 
tirniation  of  his  yii'ws.  Socialism  has  si)rea(l  there  so  widely 
that  Bamherixer  lays  it  down  that  Germany  is  'llu;  classical  land 
of  the  conflict  of  classes.'  Anthority  is  eycn  now  called  in 
against  it,  and  the  old  prerogatiye  of  the  ITohenzollerns  which 
has  appeared  in  this  book  as  accomplishing  those  emancipations 
which  in  other  lands  haye  been  extorted  by  popnlar  insurrection, 
may  again  be  appealed  to  by  terrified  wealth  as  the  name  of 
Napoleon  was  appealed  to  after  the  teiiil'h'  days  of  June. 

We  are  happy  to  lind  Niel)ulii-"s  predictions  less  strikingly 
fnliilled  in  the  case  of  England.  To  him  England  seemed 
further  adyanced  than  any  other  State  upon  the  downward  course. 
'  England's  rapidly  accelerating  decline,'  he  writes  (March  l-lth, 
1828),  Ms  a  yery  remarkable  and  mournful  jihenomenon  ;  it  is  a 
mortal  sickness  for  which  there  is  no  remed}'.  I  liken  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.'  Again,  immediately  after  the  July  Reyolution,  '  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Radicals  has  sent  me  a  cleyer 
pamphlet,  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  which  is  show^n  still 
more  by  the  vignette  than  the  contents:  a  repulsively  ugly 
woman,  whose  head-dress  is  composed  of  the  crown  and  mitre 
combined,  is  feeding  with  a  spoon  a  bloated  child,  already 
deformed  by  over-feeding,  while  five  starving  and  ragged  children 
are  standing  below  crying  piteously  for  food,  or  sitting  in  sullen 
despair  on  the  ground.  This  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  society  in 
England.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  come  to  this  with  us 
also ! '  "  ■ 

Stein  took  an  equally  dark  view  of  the  condition  of  England. 
In  November,  1828,  he  had  written  :  — 
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The  state  of  England  seems  to  me  very  serious;  a  Church,  the  Anglican, 
confronting  stiffly  and  oppressively  the  Nonconformist  half  of  the  people, 
its  clergy  for  the  most  part  non-resident,  that  is  distant  from  the  scene  of 
their  vocation,  and  not  troubling  themselves  about  it,  a  noblesse  that  has 
almost  monopolized  landed  property,  and  by  its  Corn  Laws  drives  bread  to  a 
i;)rice  almost  twice  as  high  as  with  us,  a  population  half  of  which  is  crowded 
into  the  towns,  and  so  becomes  dependent  on  all  the  accidents  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  is  exposed  to  the  most  crushing  want;  a  steady  persistency 
in  injustice  tow^ards  six  million  Irish  Catholics,  whose  treatment  exhibits 
scenes  of  murder,  persecution,  spoliation  unparalleled  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  all  caused  by  legislation,  which  ought  to  protect  life  and 
property;  an  enoi-mous  national  debt,  and  at  the  top  of  the  Government  a 
King  dropsical  and  exhausted  by  sensuality,  a  successor  in  bad  health,  and 
after  his  near  decease  a  child,  a  minority. 

He  goes  on,  however,  to  reckon  up  some  circumstances  which 
made  in  our  favor,  and  does  not,  like  Niebuhr,  pronounce  the 
case  to  be  without  remedy. 

Without  boasting  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
England  since  that  time,  we  may  still  feel  clear  that  Niebuln-'s 
'burden  of  England'  has  not  proved  a  true  prophecy,  and  that 
he  w^ould  himself  retract  it  if  he  could  come  again  amonp'  us. 

Such  were  the  dreary  and  painful  thoughts  and  views  of  Nie- 
buhr and  Stein  when  their  earthly  intercourse  came  to  an  end. 
Niebuhr  died  at  the  beginning  of  1831.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  Revolution  and  his  own  gloomy  imagination  broke  his  heart. 
And  indeed  the  passionate  expressions  which  occasionally  occur  in 
his  last  letters  might  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, he  w^rote  on  (October  7th,  '  I  have  not  experienced  such 
a  paralysis  of  the  soul  since  1806,  1807,  as  during  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks.  Even  in  1806,  1807,  when  calamities  we  now  only 
foresee  had  actually  occurred,  I  did  not  feel  so  vulnerable  to  the 
strokes  of  fate  as  I  do  now.'  Still  when  we  consider  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  continued  to  occupy  his  active  mind,  and 
remember  that  the  evils  he  foresaw  were  in  great  part  remote 
and  of  gradual  approach,  while  the  danger  of  war  on  the  Rhine 
diminished  as  the  new  dynasty  established  itself,  it  is  hard  to 
accept  this  account.  After  all  1830  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
many  years  that  Niebuhr  could  remember.  He  had  witnessed 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  the  general  dowaifall  that  fol- 
lowed Jena,  the  despair  of  Tilsit,  the  march  of  the  French 
armies  into  Russia,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  1813.  He  was 
already  a  married  man  when  the  earliest  of  these  shocks  fell  upon 
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him,  and  lu'  liad  not  y«*t  lu'conio  an  old  man  in  1S31.  In  those 
ciii'umstani'cs  a  hrokcn  lu'art  sccnis  an  imju'ohabU'  hypollicsis, 
thouj^h  I  havi'  myself  ahovo,  in  an  obittr  dictum,  a(lit|)tcd  it. 
TImmv  is  n«)thinLj  to  t-orrohorato  it  in  the  aceonnt  of  the  ilhu'ss 
Avhii'h  i-arriod  him  t>tV.  and  I'onsidcM'in;^  the  ciiL^t  rncss  of  mankind 
to  accoj)t  nny  thinLC  so  pathotie,  tluM'c  is  certainly  room  for  a  mis- 
^ivinij,  Rosalind's  livi'ly  sally  occurs  to  us;  we  need  not  paia- 
jdirase  the  lirst  sentence  of  if.  or  say  'No!  No!  men  liave  di<'il 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  hut  not  of  a 
broken  heart,'  hut  [)erha|)s  we  may  para[)hrase  the  rest  of  it, 
*  As  for  Niebuhr,  poor  man  I  he  stayed  but  out  one  winter  night 
to  read  the  newspapers,  and  being  taken  with  a  chill  died  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  the  silly  chroniclers  of  the  age  found 
it  was  —  the  French  Revolution.' 

Certainly  the  Revolution  produced  no  similar  effect  on  Stein, 
though  it  made  hini  also  anxious.  He  differed  from  liis  friend 
as  Pitt  from  Burke,  or  as  the  statesman  from  the  prophet.  He 
was  content  with  the  present,  and  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power  to  embrace  the  distant  future  in  his  contemplations.  He 
continued  through  the  few  months  of  life  that  remained  to  him 
to  watch  the  new  world  which  was  shaping  itself  not  for  him  but 
only  for  his  descendants,  and  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  same 
cheerful  tone  as  in  the  days  when  the  French  Revolution  seemed 
a  thing  of  the  f)ast.  He  comments  but  slightly  on  the  death  of 
Niebuhr,  asks  after  his  family,  pronounces  him  a  great  scholar 
and  an  excellent  man.  His  words  betray  no  knowledge  of  hav- 
ing so  lately  given  him  offence.  They  show,  perhaps,  something 
of  the  indifference  natural  to  one  who,  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
has  grown  so  naturalized  in  the  other  world,  that  lie  feels 
himself  rather  to  gain  than  to  lose  something  when  a  friend 
enters   it. 

And  thus  we  leave  behind  us  the  generation  which  had  wit- 
nessed Stein's  great  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  turn  over 
his  latest  correspondence,  we  find  him  at  times  holding  inter- 
course with  those  rising  men  who  were  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
next  age.     Among  these  was  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians. 

This  series  of  letters  has  been  recently  brought  into  notice  by 
the  Life  of  Baron  Stockmar.  Stockmar  himself  had  made  Stein's 
acquaintance  before  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  greater 
part  of  1814  he  had  acted  as  a  surgeon  in  the  hospitals  at  Mainz, 
Worms,  and  some  other  towns,  which  were  under  the  direction 
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of  Stein  as  Head  of  the  Central  Department.     His  biographer 

writes  :  — 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Stockmar  first  came  across  Stein,  and  that 
in  no  friendly  manner.  The  military  hospital  at  Worms  had  for  a  long  time 
been  empty,  and  Stockmar,  as  a  physician,  did  his  duty  in  admitting  to  it 
the  wounded  French  prisoners.  Immediately  afterwards  a  whole  stream  of 
German  wounded  chanced  to  pour  in,  but  the  hospital  was  full.  Stein  in  his 
wonted  hasty  manner  blazed  up,  and  there  was  an  exchange  of  hot  words,  in 
which  Stockmar  by  no  means  lagged  behind.  Still  this  first  acquaintance 
with  Stein  left  on  Stockmar  the  impression  of  a  very  great  individuality. 
Many  years  afterwards,  on  his  way  from  England,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
great  statesman,  and  was  astonished  at  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  dis- 
played with  English  affairs. 

It  was  not  on  the  subject  of  his  Belgian  IN'Ionarchy  that  Stock- 
mar's  patron,  Leopold,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Stein, 
but  on  the  less  interesting  subject  of  his  earlier  negotiations  about 
the  Monarchy  of  Greece.  To  us  this  subject  is  less  interesting, 
because  it  is  unconnected  with  the  series  of  events  with  which 
this  book  has  been  occupied,  whereas  the  new  arrangement  in 
Belgium  was  the  event  which  continued  that  series.  After 
observing  how  easily  the  July  Revolution,  followed  so  closely  by 
the  Revolution  in  Belgium,  might  have  opened  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  and  thus  renewed  the 
European  war,  we  should  proceed  most  naturally  to  consider  how 
this  danger  was  averted,  namely,  by  the  creation  of  the  Belgian 
Monarchy,  and  by  Leopold's  successful  management  of  it.  But 
Stein  scarcely  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  for  the  moment  much  interested  in  the  proposal 
which  Leopold  had  under  consideration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1830.  The  prospect  of  Greece  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
German  prince  roused  his  German  patriotism.  He  met  the 
Prince  at  Ems,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and 
when  the  three  Powers,  England,  Russia,  and  France,  nominated 
Leopold  to  the  Monarchy  of  Greece,  Stein  addressed  to  him 
(March  19, 1830)  a  long  letter.  After  some  congratulations,  he 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Greek  question  as  follows  :  — 

The  Greek  affair  was  treated  coldly  by  the  Cabinets  in  the  year  1821,  as 
growing  out  of  Jacobinism,  but  public  opinion  declared  itself  for  it,  in  Ger- 
many at  once,  later  in  France,  and  last  of  all  in  England.  From  Germany 
came  contributions;  many  young  and  older  people,  distinguished  military 
men,  fought  for  the  Greek  cause;  authors,  poets  {e.g.  Miiller)  kindled  enthu- 
siasm, and  finally  England  expressed  her  sympathy,  by  loans  at  high  interest. 
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l»y  n  soft-fiijht,  l>rilliaiit  Imt  ilccIanMl  to  bo  '  untnwnnl,'  and  by  anxious,  lianip- 
eriiiij  nojjotiations,  with  tin-  ideas  of  an  lIiisi>odaiat(',  an  annexation  of 
Caniliii.  In  later  yeare  France  took  np  tlie  (Jn-ek  eaust>  with  love,  and  lias 
intbuMUHMl  it  at  once  benovolently  and  beneiieially ;  Hussia'-s  victories  decided 
tlie  ijuestion. 

IIo  tluMi  lays  it  down  tliat  tlu^  I'rinco  will  only  snccood  in  liis 
ent»M*pri.so  by  '  a  wise  choice  of  tlio  elcnicnta  of  civili/ation,  a 
constitution  both  national  and  municipal,  an  education  scientific 
and  rcli-jjii^us,  and  a  niiiitary  .system,'  and  proceeds  to  rai.se  the 
question,  whether  in  the  system  of  education  adopted,  the  forms 
and  literature  which  oujjjht  to  predominate  were  the  English, 
French,  or  German  ?  French  literature  he  pronounces  irrelig- 
ious and  sensual,  autl  on  the  political  side  '  chaotic,  eccentric, 
and  impregnated  with  party  .spirit,'  throughout  it  is  not  founded 
on  an  earnest  j)hilosoj)hy,  or  a  sound  })hilology,  or  a  historical 
jurisprudence  ;  this  is  admitted  by  their  newest  writers,  (/ousin 
and  Guizot.  ^Moreover,  in  France,  elementary  education  is  very 
defective. 

English  literature  has,  with  the  exception  of  Byron,  a  serious, 
truthful,  and  religious  character,  which  has  an  elevating  influ- 
ence, but  its  philosophy  and  philolog}^  are  less  advanced  than 
the  German  ;  its  older  Universities  stagnate,  better  institutions 
of  the  same  sort  are  in  process  of  being  established  (the  London 
University  ?). 

Hence  he  infers  that  German  culture  ought  to  have  the  pref- 
erence, and  advises  that  young  Greeks  should  be  encouraged  to 
resort  to  German  Universities  and  Gymnasia,  and  that  some  dis- 
tinguished German  scholars  and  teachers  should  be  invited  to  go 
to  Greece. 

He  then  passes  to  military  questions,  and  writes  as  follows :  — 

The  great  European  Powers  were  forced  by  uninterrupted  w  ar.s  between 
1792  and  181.5  to  remodel  their  military  systems.  Those  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  owe  their  origin  to  a  man  who.se  noble  character  was  disciplined 
by  science,  experience  and  reflection,  who  was  profoundly  modest  and  de- 
votedly patriotic,  General  v.  Scharnhorst,  who  was  killed  at  Gross-Gorschen 
in  May,  1813.  His  coadjutors  were  Marshal  Gneisenau  and  General  Grol- 
mann.  The  principal  features  of  this  .system  still  remain,  and  they  evinced 
their  excellence  by  this  proof,  among  others,  that  they  raised  the  character 
of  the  Prussian  officers  by  diifu.sing  among  them  scientific  culture,  and  ex- 
pelling ignorance  and  vulgarity. 

He  recommends,  therefore,  not  only  the  adoi^tion  of  the  Ger- 
man militar}'  system  in  preference  to  the  French,  but  the  form- 
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ation  of  a  German  guard ;  and  lie  reports  that  Liitzow,  the 
famous  commander  of  tlie  volunteers  of  1813,  is  ready  to  under- 
take this  task.  He  tlien  remarks,  that  it  will  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  Russia  that  German  influence  should 
prevail  in  Greece,  '  for  that  great  Empire,  whence  have  come  all 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  Greece  since  the 
alarm  about  the  influence  of  Carbonarism  subsided,  has  ever 
since  Peter  the  Great  made  German  culture  its  model.' 

The  Prince  sends  a  very  cordial  and  reverential  answer  to  this 
letter  on  April  10th,  but  two  months  later  he  writes  again  to 
explain  his  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  in  consequence  of 
the  unsatisfactory  frontier  decreed  to  the  new  Kingdom  by  the 
Powers ;  he  remarks,  '  The  last  time  we  talked  together  on  this 
subject  you  preached  to  me  that  I  should  not  take  the  affair  in 
hand  without  sufficient  means.'  Stein,  however,  will  not  admit 
that  his  advice  has  been  followed,  but  answers  sullenly  on  June 
23rd  :  — 

I  leai-nt  from  the  documents  printed  in  the  public  papers  of  your  Royal 
Highness's  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  Greek  State;  I  learnt 
it  with  sincere  compassion  for  the  Greeks,  who  have  long  wanted  the  bless- 
ings of  a  Government  ]30ssessed  of  unity  and  vigor,  and  for  your  Royal 
Highness,  since  you  lose  an  honorable  and  beneficial  vocation.  The  Greek 
cause  will  continue  under  that  protection  of  Divine  Providence  which  has 
enabled  her  to  develop  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  contest  with  a  su- 
perior enemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  put  in  her  way  till  1829  by  all 
the  European  Powers.  Was  not  even  the  decisive  battle  of  Navarino  called 
'  untow'ard '? 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  1812,  began  the  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon, he  chose  for  his  motto,  '  Confiance  en  Dieu,  Courage,  Perseve'rance, 
Union,'  and  '  with  the  eye  of  faith  which  in  firmness  and  courage  looks  up 
to  heaven,'  abandoned  himself  to  the  suggestions  of  his  noble  and  magnani- 
mous heart,  and  struck  the  giant  to  the  earth. 

Human  reason  can  gi-asp  what  lies  nearest,  but  not  penetrate  the  darkness 
of  the  remote  future;  there  we  must  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty,  confidence 
in  God,  resistance  to  selfish  thoughts. 

Is  the  condition  of  Greece  improved  by  the  i  enunciation  of  your  Royal 
Highness?  With  earnestness  and  perseverance  might  not  an  alteration  of 
the  frontier  have  been  expected  either  now  or  in  time,  and  meanwhile  was 
not  their  security  assured  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Tliree  Powers? 

Perhaps  your  Royal  Highness  found  additional  motives  to  your  resolu- 
tion in  your  English  relations.  You  renounced  a  career  which  was  certainly 
dangerous,  difficult,  adventurous,  but  now  you  involve  yourself  in  tlie  strug- 
gle of  parties,  and  become  a  witness  of  their  game  of  intrigue  for  ascen- 
dancy, influence,  &c. 
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In  other  lettors,  written  jilxuit  the  same  time,  the  Priiiee  is 
spoken  of  a.s  ji  man  'ratlu'r  jirniU'nl  tlian  enerj^etie,'  and  tlie  fol- 
low iiiLT  i>a.ssai'e  was  written  al>ont  a  week  ln'fore  tli(>  above:  — 

What  do  you  say  to  the  comhict  i>f  I'riiice  LeoiioldV  It  is  quite  iu  tlie 
chanutt'i-  of  Manpiis  IV-u-ii-rcu  —  .is  Kini:  (!iMiri,'tf  IV.  callfd  him  —  instead 
of  rfuioviiiy;  thf  diiru-idlii's,  iu.stead  of  liiiisliiiig  the  task  he  liad  iii'j,Miii, 
he  withdraws  his  hand  like  a  coward  froiu  tlu-  l)lou)i,di,  rcokoniiip:  on 
changes  wliidi  will  follow  the  approaching  death  of  (Jeorge  IV.  A  man  of 
this  unenergetio  character  is  entirely  untitteil  to  make  any  mark  in  life;  lu5 
has  no  color. 

Leopold  liveil  to  refnte  tlii.s  prediction,  and  Stookmar's  bior^- 
raplier  lias  a  liLcbt  to  point  ont  how  niiieh  may  be  said  in  dei'enee 
of  the  particular  act  which  moved  Stein\s  contempt.  But  he 
does  not  deny  that  Leopold  had  put  himself  in  a  false  position, 
so  that  Stein,  who  had  not  the  evidence  that  we  have  of  his 
energ}'  and  ability,  might  naturally  judge  his  character  unfavor- 
ablv,  especially  considering  how  dilTerent  it  was  from  his  own. 
There  is  perhaps  not  much  ai)positeness  in  his  appeal  to  the 
example  of  Alexander  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  we  are 
reading  the  words  of  an  old  man,  who  loses  himself  too  carelessly 
in  favorite  remembrances. 

The  last  months  of  Stein's  life  were  by  no  means  inactive. 
He  found  himself  in  that  part  of  the  Monarchy  which  was  most 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  the  Revolutions  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. From  Nassau  he  could  observe  closely  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  which  was  not  only  locally  nearest  to  the  scenes  of 
disturbance,  but  was  full  of  Catholics,  who  sympathized  with 
that  Catholic  party  which  took  the  lead  in  the  Belgian  Revolu- 
tion. Westphalia  also  was  much  disturbed.  Here  lay  the  old 
ecclesiastical  State  of  Miinster,  which,  as  we  remember,  had 
been  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1803,  and  where  the  Catholic  spirit 
w'as  still  active.  There  were  disturbances  also  at  Cassel,  of 
which  he  heard  from  IMarianne,  and  in  Brunswick,  where  Pertz 
Avitnessed  the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the 
Archives  of  Henry  the  Lion. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  it  came  to  Stein's  ears  that  an  attack 
upon  Cappenberg  was  discussed  among  the  unquiet  spirits  who 
frequented  the  public-houses  of  Borck.  He  sent  for  bis  agent 
Poock,  and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  that  600  men  were  to 
invade  the  mansion  that  very  evening ;  he  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  defended  to  the  last  man,  and  desired  that  every  gun 
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in  the  liouse  should  be  loaded.  Poock  was  able  to  assure  him 
that  there  was  no  fear :  he  had  been  in  Borek  that  morning  and 
had  heard  the  rumor,  but  was  sure  that  it  arose  from  mere 
drunken  bravado.  Stein  declared  himself  glad  to  hear  it,  but 
seemed  to  dwell  with  some  enjoyment  upon  the  defensible  char- 
acter of  the  house,  and  the  possibility  of  shooting  a  hundred  men 
out  of  the  windows  before  one  of  the  garrison  could  be  hit. 

The  Estates  of  Westphalia  were  to  meet  for  the  third  time  in 
December.  Stein  had  declined,  on  the  ground  of  health,  to  ac- 
cept this  time  the  nomination  to  the  post  of  JNIarshal,  a  laborious 
office,  and,  as  his  friend  W.  v.  Humboldt  said,  not  important 
enough  to  be  held  by  him.  But  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the 
moment  his  refusal  was  felt  to  be  a  blow  to  the  Government. 
The  Crown  Prince  wrote  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  the  King  sent  a  Cabinet  Order,  dated  October  30th,  confer- 
ring the  office  upon  him,  but  nominating  at  the  same  time  Baron 
V.  Landsberg-Vehlen  to  act  as  his  Deputy.  Stein  accepted  this 
arrangement.     He  wrote  to  Landsberg  as  follows :  — 

Over-anxiety  about  my  health  is  not  among  my  numerous  faults ;  in  fact 
I  have  ofter  neglected  it,  not  considering  how  exaggerated  was  my  confidence 
in  its  soundness,  nor  yet  my  advanced  age,  and  I  was  punished  in  the  winter 
of  1829  by  a  dangerous,  and  in  1830  by  a  tedious,  illness.  One  symptom  of 
decay  is  a  propensity  to  giddiness,  whicli  sometimes  leads  to  unconsciousness, 
lasting  for  liours,  and  comes  on  particularly  from  cold  or  in  an  air  corrupted 
by  a  crowd,  or  by  cookery,  &c. ;  so  I  am  forced  to  avoid  such  conditions. 

But  characteristically  he  handed  over  to  his  Deputy  all  the 
formalities  of  the  office,  and  reserved  to  himself  a  good  deal  of 
the  substantial  work.  He  announced  that  he  should  arrive  the 
day  after  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Assembly,  and  depart  the 
day  before  the  public  scene  of  its  dissolution.  Accordingly  on 
December  13th  he  entered  upon  his  duties. 

That  the  crisis  was  serious  appeared  when,  on  the  20th,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  petition  the  King  for  the  creation  of  a  States- 
General  (Reichsstiinde).  Stein,  who  had  been  from  the  outset 
not  only  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  but  indig- 
nant at  the  indefinite  postponement  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  Royal 
promise,  nevertheless  at  once  interposed,  and  declared  that 

he  held  it  improper  at  so  disturbed  a  time  to  address  the  King's  INIajesty  on 
the  subject  of  the  summoning  of  a  States-General  and  the  promulgation  of  a 
law  for  that  purpose.  He  considered  that  on  the  one  hand  the  public  mind 
was  too  much  excited,  and  on  the  other  the  war  and  the  defence  of  the  State 
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n_Eraiii''t  tlio  foivicfnt'r  so  ciitirt'ly  cluiiiu'tl  tin'  ntli'iitidii  of  Wui  Kiii.y;  and  llio 
liiijlu'st  jiutlioritit's,  tliat  (lii'v  oould  not  consider  tlu^  formation  of  an  iiitiMiial 
Constitution.  It  wjus  tlierofon'  indis|K'nsal)ly  ni'ce.ssarv,  before  refenini,'  tliis 
inonientous  <iiiestii>n  to  tlie  ("oniniittee,  to  <lelilieiate  in  full  assembly  wiietiier 
it  was  a  proper  cinestion,  in  the  aetual  circumstances  and  j^eneral  juisitioii 
of  the  Kstiitos,  to  be  discussed  iu  the  ('ouunittee,  and  brought  before  the 
King. 

After  a  disoussioii.  in  wliicli  tlic  ])t'|ui(y  Jind  others  siipportod 
Stein's  view,  lie  juit  to  tlio  vote  thv  question  lie  luul  raised,  \vlicn 
it  was  earrieil  against  liini  by  :'>7  to  28,  that  the  matter  was  pro- 
per to  he  diseussed  in  Conunittee. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  some  months  before,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  disturbed  state  of  his  western  jn'ovinces,  named  his 
brother,  Prinee  Wilhehn,  (Jovernor-General  of  tlie  Rliinc  Prov- 
ince and  Westphalia.  Stein  had  regarded  this  step  with  much 
approbation,  but  the  arrival  of  tlie  Prince  had  been  del.ayed  by  a 
sudden  illness  which  seized  him.  Just  after  the  opening  of  the 
Estates,  however,  he  wrote  to  Stein  announcing  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  Cologne,  which  was  to  be  his  seat  of 
government.  Stein  begged  him,  in  his  answer,  to  take  Mlinster 
on  his  way,  in  order  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Estates 
mitrht  be  introduced  to  him.  The  Prince  had  not  been  able  to 
do  so,  but  he  wrote  from  Iserlohn  on  Jan.  3rd,  1831,  comment- 
ing on  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  in  the  Estates.  He 
agreed  with  Stein  in  thinking  it  inopportune ;  it  would  seem  like 
taking  advantage  of  the  ferment  in  Europe  to  remind  I  lis  INIaj- 
esty  just  at  this  moment  of  his  promise,  which  he  will  no  doubt 
keep,  just  because  he  has  given  it.  He  said  that  he  would  gladly 
undertake  to  report  to  the  King  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  and 
that  perhaps  inconveniences  might  be  avoided  if  the  Estates 
could  communicate  them  to  him  confidentially.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  when  the  question  came  again  before  the 
Estates  on  January  10th,  Landsberg  came  forward  and  said  that 
he  was  convinced  that  any  direct  mooting  of  the  question  would 
give  offence  to  the  King,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  deliberations 
of  the  Estates  were  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  most  desira- 
ble to  make  known  to  his  Majesty  the  substance  of  them.  He 
then  proceeded  to  say  :  — 

Accidental  circumstances  afford  a  suitable  means  of  doing  this.  Our  hon- 
orable Assembly  has  the  happiness  of  having  at  its  head  a  man  who  himself 
had  his  share  in  founding  the  manifold  institutions  of  the  Prussian  State, 
and  whose  truly  patriotic  views  have  been  gloriously  proved  in  the  most  dif- 
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ficult  circumstances.  The  Province  has  the  happiness  of  honoring  in  the 
King's  representative  his  august  brother,  whose  noble  sentiments  are  so  well 
known. 

Accordingly  lie  suggested  that  the  Marshal  of  the  Estates 
should  be  requested  to  lay  the  substance  of  their  deliberation 
before  Prince  Wilhelm,  and  to  say  that  they  had  indeed  wished 
to  beg  his  Majesty  to  summon  a  States-General,  but  that  con- 
vinced as  they  were  that  his  Majesty  had  the  matter  in  his 
thoughts,  and  would  gratify  their  wishes  at  the  proper  season, 
they  had  refrained  from  indulging  their  wish  at  the  present  dis- 
turbed time,  but  that  they  begged  his  Royal  Highness  to  take 
the  matter  under  his  charge,  and  make  His  Majesty  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Westphalian  Estates.  Stein 
left  the  chair  while  this  proposal  was  debated.  It  was  carried, 
and  an  address  to  him  embodying  the  views  of  the  Assembly 
was  then  resolved  on.  The  passage  in  which  this  address  passes 
judgment  on  the  system  of  Provincial  Estates  is  important 
enough  to  be  given  here. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  system  which  makes  every  law  causing  any 
alteration  in  either  personal  or  real  rights,  thut  is  almost  every  law,  depend- 
ent on  the  successive  deliberations  of  eight  different  provincial  Assemblies, 
can  scarcely  satisfy  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  time,  which  impera- 
tively demand  a  firm,  consecutive,  and  thorough  regulation  of  rights  and 
administration.  It  is  moreover  deej^ly  and  painfully  felt  that  the  institution 
of  Provincial  Estates,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  members,  has  hitherto 
failed  to  acquire  that  degree  of  public  confidence  and  sympathy  which  is 
'virgently  necessary  for  such  an  institution  and  may  indeed  be  called  its  vital 
breath.  This  discouraging  fact  is  undoubtedly  caused  both  by  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  results  hitherto  produced,  and  by  the  strict  secrecy  of 
the  deliberations,  the  results  of  which  do  not  generally  become  known  till 
late,  or  in  a  disfigured,  deceptive,  legendary  form. 

It  is  added  that 

The  Assembly  proudly  recognizes  that  in  your  Excellency  they  have  a 
fitting  organ  for  the  expression  of  so  great  a  request,  since  the  time  when 
you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration  stands  out  in  Prussian 
history  as  the  gladsome  morning  of  liberal  ideas  and  institutions,  and  as 
such  ideas  have  continued  to  find  in  your  Excellency  an  unwavering  and 
energetic  support,  and  therefore  in  your  mouth  a  prayer  for  a  magnanimous 
measure  will  not  sound  like  the  echo  of  a  momentary  excitement,  but  like 
the  conclusion  of  powerful  intelligence  and  ripe  experience,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  unshaken  and  faithful  love  to  his  Majesty  the  King  and  the  country. 

The  Assembly  broke  up  on  January  20th,  and  on  the  next 
day  Stein,  who  had  left  Miinster  for  Cappenberg  on  the  18th, 
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uroto  his  lottcM"  to  I'liiu'i'  W'illu'lni.  lie  hi'gins  by  ri'llrrtions 
on  tlio  behavior  of  the  h'stalcs  ihiiin^  llicir  session  of  30  thiys. 
Ill'  ii'ports  ihat  the  iKitives  of  the  olil  provinces  show  niueh 
h»yahy  ; 

only  in  tlio  tfrritorv  cf  Miiiistcr  IIumc  rcii^ns  a  ]>roiu>nsilv  to  find  fault  with 
nil  tho  uioasun-s  of  thi>  (iovcrnnuMit,  a  want  of  .synipatliy  witli  it  and  its 
organs,  antl  that  in  this  ifspect  all  classes  are  alike,  and  the  salon  is  in 
agreement  with  the  alehouse.  The  cause  u£  this  antipathy  is  Catholicism, 
and  the  clumsy  treatment  of  it  hy  Minister  v.  Allenstein,  in  censure  of 
whom  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Member  of  Consistory,  Professor,  &c.  are  in  ab- 
solute unison,  also  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  jirivileges  which  the  upper  classes 
suffered  through  the  fall  of  the  spiritual  aristocracy,  and  a  peculiar  ponderous 
pride,  characteristic  of  the  MunstcrlandiT  and  founded  on  his  sense  of  con- 
siderable prosperity. 

He  proceeds  to  discliarge  the  Commission  which  the  Estates 
had  given  him  in  2)hiin  hingiiage,  Avliich  it  is  not  necessary  to 
qnote. 

In  drawing  np  his  letter  he  had  consulted  the  printed  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
whole  address  of  the  Estates  to  him  as  Marshal  printed  at 
length.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Hliffer,  the  responsible  person, 
remarking  that  no  resolution  had  l)een  passed  that  this  extract 
should  be  printed,  that  he  had  himself  declared  exjjressly  to 
Hliffer  that  it  ought  not  to  be  printed,  and  had  said  that  a  con- 
fidential communication  such  as  was  contemplated,  if  it  should 
take  the  form  of  a  printed  report  distributed  among  64  persons 
(the  number  of  voters),  was  something  like  the  confidential  dis- 
charge of  a  cannon.  It  seems  that  Vincke  was  equally  sur- 
prised, for  he  speaks  of  '  the  400  jarinted  copies  that  have  been 
made  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  some  Members.'  Prince  Wilhelm 
unfortunately  saw  the  printed  report  before  he  received  Stein's 
official  letter.  He  considered  that  such  publicity  given  to  the 
proposal  altered  its  character,  and  his  opinion  was  approved  at 
Berlin,  whence  he  received  instructions  to  pronounce  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  1824,  by  which  the  Provincial  Estates  had 
been  created,  and  in  which  their  deliberations  had  been  restricted 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  Thus  the  affair  ended  disagree- 
ably. Stein  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, maintaining  that  the  Edict  had  only  intended  to  prevent 
for  example  the  Westphalian  Estates  from  discussing  Silesiau 
affairs,  and   quoting  instances  in  which   the   Estates  had  been 
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allowed  to  deliberate  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  Monarchy 
alike.  He  j^rononnced  that  '  the  competence  of  the  Estates  to 
pass  resolutions  on  questions  affecting  the  interest  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  the  Monarchy  being  undeniable,  uncontested  and  inca- 
pable of  being  contested  without  almost  entirely  passing  over 
the  institution  of  Estates,  it  follows  that  the  Westphalian  Es- 
tates were  competent  to  present  petitions  having  reference  to  a 
States-General.' 

In  May  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  Miinster,  and  took 
Cappenberg  on  the  way.  They  took  lunch  with  Stein  on  the 
20th. 

Arndt  knows  something  of  what  jiassed  at  this  interview. 
According  to  him,  — 

Before  they  sat  down  Stein  took  the  Prince  and  his  Aide-de-Camp,  Count 
Anton  Stolberg,  into  a  private  room,  and  lectured  them  both  in  the  strongest 
language.  He  told  them  that  the  time  was  not  so  easy  and  soft  that  they 
should  have  reported  to  the  King  in  such  easy  and  soft  euphuisms  and  cir- 
cumlocutions the  momentous  matters,  the  just  and  necessary  wishes  and 
claims,  which  the  faithful  Estates  had  been  forced  to  express  and  to  make. 
They  should  have  put  before  the  King  in  frankest  and  plainest  directness  all 
the  seriousness,  all  the  tearfulness  which  the  time  was  big  with,  and  how  it 
could  only  be  treated  with  strong  heroic  remedies.  Indeed  he  rated  both  so 
that  the  Princess,  who  could  hear  all  in  the  salon,  turned  pale,  for  on  such  a 
subject  he  could  speak  in  a  thundering  voice.  And  then  he  closed  by  say- 
ing, '  Now  we  have  had  it  out,  Royal  Highness,  come  and  let  us  di'ink  a  glass 
of  wine.' 

By  the  side  of  this  somewhat  blustering  story  it  is  curious  to 
place  Stein's  own  account  of  the  same  interview.  He  writes, 
'  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  so  good  as  to  take  lunch  here 
on  May  20th.  They  were  very  friendly  and  affable,  not  a  word 
was  said  on  the  affair  of  the  Estates,  it  was  treated  Just  as  if  it 
had  never  hajjpened,  and  yet  it  has  happened  and  will  revive 
again  at  the  4tli  session. 

Arndt  need  not  have  fallen  into  this  error,  for  the  letter  which 
so  flatly  contradicts  the  rumor  he  had  heard  was  already  printed 
in  Pertz  before  his  book  appeared. 

Stein's  life  ends  here ;  the  little  that  remains  to  be  said  refers 
to  his  death.  This  was  an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked 
forward,  not  so  much  with  resignation  as  with  yearning.  The 
infirmities  of  old  age  are  not  equally  trying  to  all  temperaments  ; 
perhaps  to  Stein,  though  in  outward  circumstances  his  last  years 
were  as  happy  as  a  man  could  pray  for,  they  were  more  afflicting 
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than  to  tlioso  who  had  not  j)huM'«l  tlu'ir  whole  h:i]ipinos8  in  action. 
To  got  the  right  thing  (h)ni>,  to  attack  incapncil y  anil  expel  it 
from  olViee,  to  make  hold  and  hazardous  rt'solutions,  lo  ins|)ir(5 
kings  and  emperors  with  energy,  and  to  support  tlinu  against 
the  niisLrivin<rs  of  feebleness,  everywhere  to  feel  his  will  active 
aiul  elTective,  this  had  heen  life  to  hiui,  and  for  the  absence  of 
this  literary  cnterprisi's  an<l  i)rovincial  politics  might  he  a  solace 
but  could  not  be  a  compensation.  Add  to  this  that  for  a  year  or 
two  now  he  had  been  alone.  ( )n(;  important  and  anxious  task 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  wife,  the  care  of  two  daugh- 
ters just  entering  upon  womanhood.  Arndt  retained  a  strong 
impression  of  the  anxiety  which  this  charge  caused  him  ;  '  it 
disquieted  him  very  niiieli,"  he  says,  'and  he  allowed  his  dis(|uiet 
to  appear  very  plainly.'  l>ut  this  task  too  Avas  now  with  those 
done  and  linislied,  and  there  Avas  calm  at  home  as  well  as  fair 
■weather  out  of  doors.  Ilenriette  was  married  in  1825  to  Hermann 
Giecli,  an  Imperial  Count,  of  whom  Stein  writes  the  following 
particulars  to  Si)icgel.  '  His  estates,  Turnau,  &e.,  lie  between 
Bamberg  and  IJayreuth  ;  they  are  important,  as  he  belongs  to 
the  Hereditary  Councillors  of  Bavaria ;  he  has  been  formed  by 
the  ordinary  academic  education,  and  his  appointment  in  the 
Bavarian  Embassies  of  London  and  Paris ;  at  present  he  is  man- 
aging his  estates,  paying  his  parents'  debts,  &c.,  but  I  advised 
him  not  to  quit  the  official  career.  We  have  known  him  since 
1821 ;  he  visited  us  here  in  December  and  pleased  us  all.'  The 
wedding  took  place  in  October,  1825.  In  after  years  the  Giechs 
were  often  visited  by  Arndt  in  the  old  house  at  Nassau,  which 
went  to  Henriette,  The  marriage  seems  to  have  been  happy, 
but  the  Count,  while  still  a  young  man,  became  totally  blind. 

Two  years  later,  in  June,  1827,  Stein  wrote  to  the  same  clerical 
friend,  Spiegel,  about  the  other  daughter,  Therese:  'My  youngest 
daughter  is  betrothed  to  Count  Kielmansegge,  the  eldest  son  of 
my  brother-in-law.  He  is  a  well-educated,  clever,  and  amiable 
Toung  man  ;  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  world  in  1815  at 
Waterloo,  studied  at  Berlin  and  Gcittingen  in  1816,1817,  accom- 
panied General  Walmoden  in  his  march  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
in  1825  and  1826  was  with  General  Dornberg  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  witnessed  the  scenes  of  December.  He  is  now  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.'  In  making  a  similar 
announcement  to  another  friend  he  adds,  '  I  do  not  like  his 
Hannoveriau  official  position  ;  after  a  little  time  it  must  be  given 
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up.'  The  wedding  was  fixed  for  August,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
place  then.  Thus  by  tlie  end  of  1827  Stein  was  relieved  of  the 
cares  of  a  father,  and  at  the  same  time  left  in  solitude. 

As  early  as  1817  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  since 
which  time  he  had  been  forbidden  to  read  in  the  evenings.  In 
1829  and  the  early  part  of  1830  his  health  began  perceptibly  to 
fail.  Besides  gout  and  frequent  coughs  he  suffered  from  attacks 
of  overjDOwering  giddiness.  About  March  he  had  one  of  these, 
which  deprived  him  of  consciousness ;  on  recovering  himself  he 
was  heard  to  say,  '  Ah  !  if  I  were  young  I  would  go  to  Greece.' 
But  in  July,  when  his  illness  returned,  his  hold  on  life  seemed 
to  have  slackened.  Bodelschwingh  during  that  visit  to  Nassau, 
in  which  he  brought  to  Stein  the  news  of  the  July  Revolution, 
did  not  hear  him  give  utterance  to  wishes  of  this  kind.  He 
yearned  now  no  longer  after  Greece,  and  would  listen  to  no 
consolations  founded  on  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  life.  It 
was  now  his  comfort  to  think  that  the  end  was  near.  '  At  72 
the  best  course  one  can  take,'  he  said,  '  is  to  die ; '  and  when 
another  fit  of  unconsciousness  seized  him  one  morning  in  his 
garden,  a  fit  so  profound  that  Bodelschwingh  thought  him  dead, 
his  language  on  reviving  was  not  such  as  he  had  held  in  the 
spring.  He  clung  now  firmly  to  the  thought  of  death,  and 
refused  to  follow  his  adviser's  prescription  further  than  might 
suffice  to  avert  the  charge  of  suicide. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  inquire  at  this  point  what  was  Stein's 
religion,  though  certainly  he  was  far  from  being  one  of  those 
who  regard  religion  more  as  a  comfort  in  death  than  as  a  guide 
in  life.  In  our  long  narrative  we  have  not  yet  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  directly  on  this  subject,  though  we  have  seen 
Stein  throughout  professing,  and  considered  by  others,  to  be  a 
religious  man.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  it 
is  easy  to  give  it  to  English  people  by  reminding  them  of  the 
lines  in  which  King  Arthur  shows  how  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  join  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Stein  was  detained  from 
occupations  purely  religious  by  a  function  which  left  him  no 
leisure.  And  though  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  require  his 
services  again  after  the  Peace,  he  did  not  cease  to  be  in  some 
sense  in  office ;  his  thoughts  were  still  forced  into  the  same 
channel  by  an  irresistible  vocation.  Whether  he  is  at  the 
Council-board  or  in  lonely  banishment,  or  in  domestic  leisure,  he 
thinks  always  of  politics,  and  he  thinks  of  them  not  as  a  party 
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iu;m  to  wliitiu  tlic  rxiiti'iiu'iit  of  strife  li:is  Ikh-oiuc  mH'('Ss;iry,  but 
as  a  patriot  to  whom  tin-  i^ciuTal  wi'll-hciii^  lias  bccoiiu'  idoiitii-al 
with  his»)\\ii.  I  luiLjht  almost  say  as  a  kin;^  or  ciiipcror  who  has 
been  iK'diratctl  by  soh'iim  niioiiitiiiLj  to  tlic  i)iililic  weal.  And 
thns  with  liini  as  with  tht*  Arthur  of  loniaui-c  it  has  become  in  a 
manner  irrelij^ious  to  be  too  religious.  At  least  the  luxuries  of 
relii^ious  eontenij)lation  are  not  for  him,  nor  ean  he  sliow  his 
ivlijj;ion  to  others,  except  to  the  few  who  can  read  the  lanL,niaL!,e 
of  deeds.  In  the  whole  mass  of  Stein's  letters  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  tells  ns  what  he  himself  in  his  own  mind  thoii<rht  of 
religion,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  is  not  political.  'J'hey  remind  us  of  what  vVrndt  said, 
*  Stein  is  lu'ver  confidential,  and  indeed  scarcely  knows  how  to 
be.'  Such  life-long  silence,  such  natural,  invincible  reticence 
may  easily  be  misunderstood.  It  may  be  taken  for  mere  empti- 
ness or  dryness  of  soul ;  but  it  marks  not  less  often  the  greatest 
and  deepest  characters. 

I>ut  in  Stein's  reserve  on  this  subject  there  w^as  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  diplomatic  or  calculated.  He  does  not  in  fact  avoid 
religious  questions  ;  only  under  his  pen  they  become  converted 
at  once  into  political  or  administrative  questions,  because  it  is  as 
a  politician  and  administrator  that  he  considers  himself  called 
and  expected  to  speak  of  them.  On  their  purely  religious  asj)ect 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  inarticulate,  not  from  want  of  interest, 
still  less  from  secret  scepticism,  but  from  depth  of  feeling  and 
diffidence.  Although  therefore  religion  cannot  be  made  promi- 
nent in  his  biography,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  stating  in 
general  how  he  regarded  it. 

He  was  then  a  believer.  He  did  not  merely  like  his  contem- 
poraries Goethe  and  W.  v.  Humboldt  look  forward  with  hope  to 
a  future  life  :  this  indeed  he  did  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  he  did  it  without  effort,  not  as  one  who  bears 
up  manfully  against  misgivings,  but  easily  and  habitually.  To 
him  death  is  always  the  entrance  to  a  better  state  of  existence  ; 
as  he  approaches  it  he  is  gladdened  not  by  the  thought  that  it 
will  relieve  him  of  a  load  of  w^eariness,  but  by  the  hope  of  glori- 
ous things  to  be  revealed  by  it.  When  the  bright  valley  of  the 
Lahn  stretched  out  under  his  Burg  pleased  his  aged  eye,  he  mur- 
mured, 'How  much  more  beautiful  will  it  be  yonder!'  This 
habitual  serene  belief  gave  its  tone  to  his  character.  It  ex- 
empted him   from  all  that  is  worst  in  human  suffering.     The 
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feeling  of  despair  was  only  known,  only  conceivable,  to  liim  in 
a  form  so  mild  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name.  When  he  saw 
civilization  to  all  appearance  crushed  under  Napoleon's  heel,  we 
may  say  he  despaired  for  a  while,  but  all  the  time  he  never 
doubted  that  there  were  other  regions  accessible  to  the  victims 
of  this  tyranny,  regions  of  blessed  and.  secure  liberty.  When 
he  felt  the  approach  of  old  age  he  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  feels 
tired  of  life,  but  he  adds  that  he  yearns  to  be  reunited  to  the 
loved  ones  who  have  laid  down  the  burden  before  him.  That 
far  more  desperate  despair  which  overtakes  so  many  in  these 
days  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  which  makes  the  slightest 
visitation  of  calamity  intolerable,  the  disbelief  in  life  itself  and  in 
the  whole  order  of  the  universe,  was  happily  unknown  to  him. 

Goethe,  who  declared  that  '  no  strong-minded  man  allowed 
himself  to  be  frightened  by  a  coffin,'  or  W.  v.  Humboldt,  who 
told  his  brother  in  dying  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  a 
higher  order  of  things,  may  have  resembled  Stein  in  this,  though 
both  had  known  much  more  than  he  knew  of  doubt.  But  their 
faith  had  little  connection  with  Christianity,  and  was  rather 
similar  to  that  which  was  attained  in  some  of  the  philosophic 
schools  of  antiquity.  They  were,  as  Goethe  himself  phrased  it, 
'  not  unchristian,  still  less  antichristian,  but  non-christian.'  They 
turned  their  eyes  away  from  the  whole  Christian  and  medieval 
system  of  things,  to  fix  them  with  conscious  preference  on  the 
antique  world.  Stein,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  at  heart  to 
the  Christian  and  Germanic  world.  He  seldom  shows  any 
interest  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  studies  which  he 
pursued  with  such  zeal  and  which  became  in  his  last  years  so 
methodical  never  tempted  him  beyond  the  times,  or  much  beyond 
the  frontiers,  of  his  Teutonic  forefathers.  Of  that  eighteenth- 
century  Renaissance,  that  rebellion  against  the  whole  tradition, 
particularly  the  religious  tradition  of  modern  Europe,  which 
possessed  the  more  active-minded  among  his  contemporaries  he 
knows  scarcely  any  thing.  The  whole  philosophy  of  his  time 
seems  to  run  off  him  like  water.  German  systems,  from  Kant 
to  Hegel,  he  disregards,  and  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  Ger- 
man theology  he  dislikes;  as  to  the  eai'lier  influences  of  which 
France  had  been  the  source,  while  he  admits  them  without  dif- 
ficulty in  politics  and  economy  —  for  he  listens  to  Turgot  and 
Adam  Smith,  admires  Frederick  the  Great,  and  cordially  accepts 
all  that  is  humane  in  the  earlier  teachings  of  Liberalism  —  yet 
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ho  JioYcr  writt's  :i  word  lli:it  sihmus  t(t  have  liccii  siiirircstcd  ciilicr 
l)y  Voltaire  or  Roiisst>aii,  ho  has  no  svinpalhv  for  .loscpli  II.  nor 
is  evor  lu'traxt'il  cvcii  iiionnMitaiilv  into  approbation  of  tho 
Fronrh  Hovohition.  Whether  he  f\fr  I'rli  an\  spiritual  tlisijuiet 
wo  cannot  tell,  for  if  he  liad.  it  wniilij  have  boon  q\iito  foreij^n  to 
his  ehai"aeter  to  have  iriven  utteranee  to  it.  I'lit  at  th(>  bottom 
of  his  niiinl  we  seem  to  find  what  may  V'e  called,  in  the  lar^e 
orit^inal  sense  of  the  word,  piety.  This  man  holds  with  his  an- 
cestors ;  if  others  say  that  tht-ir  work,  whether  in  State  or 
Church,  must  bo  treated  as  rubbish,  he  say.s,  '  No,  it  is  funda- 
mentally <:jood  ; '  if  others  say  that  tluir  tliou<fhts,  whether  in 
religion  or  politics,  were  false,  he  snys,  '  No,  they  were  true.' 

How  this  could  be  so  with  respect  to  politics,  and  how  such 
esteem  for  the  past  could  be  consistent  with  the  most  decisive 
thorou^dincss  in  reform,  I  trust  this  narrative  has  made  clear. 
The  rebellion  of  the  intellectual  class  in  politics  had  been  caused 
very  mainly  by  their  exclusion  from  practical  politics,  and  by 
the  unbounded  license  which  was  given  to  their  political  specu- 
lations in  the  salon  and  in  the  study.  From  this  Stein  was 
saved,  first  by  springing  out  of  a  political  family  in  Avhich  the 
best  traditions  of  the  old  Empire  survived,  secondly  by  an  unin- 
terrupted career  of  administrative  work.  These  conditions 
enabled  him  without  falling  into  officialism  to  escape  political 
metaphysics,  and  Avithout  indulging  in  any  professional  self- 
sufficiency  calmly  to  regard  most  of  the  theorists  as  men  misled 
by  a  false  method.  But  these  same  theorists  who  were  ready  to 
turn  the  political  world  npside  down  were  also,  for  the  most 
part,  the  bitterest  opponents  of  religion  and  the  Christian 
Church.  One  who  saw  so  clearly  their  shallowness  in  one 
department,  was  likely  to  suspect  it  in  others. 

Again,  the  Voltairian  contempt  for  the  past  arose  in  great 
measure  from  the  obscurity  which  had  gathered  over  its  history. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  ridiculed  for  their  quaintness  and  oddity 
by  lively  moderns  who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  comprehension 
of  them.  Stein,  by  his  origin,  stood  near  enough  to  these  medi- 
eval institutions  to  see  in  part  the  unreasonableness  of  such  ridi- 
cule, and  to  be  roused  to  indignation  by  it.  He  knew  in  himself 
what  knighthood  was ;  he  compared  the  paralytic  feebleness 
into  which  the  Empire  had  fallen  in  his  own  time  with  its 
vicfor  in  the  age  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  While  others  there- 
fore  wanted  to  blot  out  the  whole  past  of  the  world,  and  to  treat 
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reason  and  common  sense  as  products  of  the  18th  century,  he 
saw  the  matter  differently.  In  German  history  at  least  he  saw 
decay  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  further  back  he  saw  a 
Germany  it  would  be  worth  while  to  revive.  It  was  this  ob- 
servation which  put  him  upon  the  great  literary  enterprise  of  his 
old  ase.  It  was  an  observation  that  could  not  but  lead  him  to 
suspect  the  whole  Voltairian  view  of  history  to  be  equally  shal- 
low. It  inclined  him  to  reject  beforehand  all  modern  sneers  at 
great  and  ancient  institutions  ;  and  of  these  the  greatest,  most 
ancient,  and  most  bitterly  attacked,  was  the  Church. 

Thus  disposed  from  the  beginning  to  take  the  side  of  religion, 
he  was  affected  during  the  course  of  his  life  by  other  influences 
which  drew  him  in  the  same  direction.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  owed  much  to  '  a  pious  mother  and  a  still  more  pious 
elder  sister.'  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  his  mother, 
springing,  as  it  seems,  visibly  out  of.  her  Christian  belief,  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  and  the  family  still  jareserve  an 
English  poem,  copied  out  by  his  hand  near  the  end  of  his 
mother's  life,  in  which  a  son  describes  the  gradual  decline  of  a 
passionately  venerated  mother  :  — 

I  hail  the  mother  and  the  saint  in  one, 
And  pay  beyond  the  homage  of  a  son. 

These  feminine  influences  mingled  strangely  in  his  imperious 
and  ultra-masculine  temperament,  and  make  him  seem  like  some 
Gothic  chief,  some  Adolphus,  subdued  by  the  charm  of  Christian 
womanhood.  The  blending  produced  at  times  a  humorous  trait. 
Thus,  in  his  last  year,  when  he  fell  into  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  famil}^  habit  of  rating  the  French  nation,  he  told 
Bodelschwingh  '  that  he  hated  the  French  as  far  as  it  was 
allowed  to  a  Christian  to  hate,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  wished  the 
devil  might  take  them  all ; '  and  when  Bodelschwingh  questioned 
whether  Christian  liberty  could  fairly  be  stretched  so  far,  he  an- 
swered, '  May  be,  but  I  can't  help  myself.' 

Then  came  another  influence.  In  his  youth  he  might  suspect 
the  fashionable  speculations  to  be  shallow,  but  at  least  they 
seemed  triumphant.  Voltaire  was  crowned  with  laurels ;  in  the 
very  Church  itself  of  France  Christianity  seemed  almost  dead; 
and  in  the  country  of  his  own  adoption  an  infidel  had  sat  on  the 
throne  for  forty  years,  and  was  tlie  admiration  of  Europe.  But 
twenty  years  later  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed.     The  new 
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philosopliy  liad  liiul  its  turn.  Ivoiissciiu's  tlioorios,  Loth  })()litic:il 
uiul  ivliLjioiis,  had  ln'cn  ri'ihu-i'd  to  practii-i*,  and  France  had 
oponly  broken  with  ridi^i«)n.  The  result  had  been  first  an  out- 
break of  anarehy  in  France,  next  a  reign  <•!  iawdessness  in  inter- 
national alTairs,  endin*;  in  a  universal  tyranny.  This  was  one  of 
those  large  and  palpable  refutations  which  impress  practical, 
historical  minds.  It  displayed  \ividly  the  hollowness  of  the 
millennium  j>romised  by  philosuphy,  and  it  raisi-d  ])r()|)ortionally 
the  credit  of  the  belii'fs  antl  institutions  which  j)hilosophy  had 
eo  rashly  destroyed.  To  the  conservatism  which  had  survived 
in  his  ancient  family,  to  the  sobei-ness  which  practical  experi- 
ence of  public  alYairs  had  given  him,  was  now  added  the  groat 
lesson  of  a  disastrous  time. 

Just  when  this  lesson  had  been  (hiven  home  by  the  fall  of 
Prussia,  another  of  similar  purport  was  given  to  him  and  to 
Europe.  In  the  hist  extremity  rescue  came  just  from  those 
countries  in  which  the  ancient  beliefs  were  strongest,  and  from 
the  inspiring  power  of  those  beliefs  themselves.  First  Spain, 
then  the  Tirol,  then  Russia,  resisted  and  taught  Europe  to  re- 
sist the  tyrant  who  had  subdued  the  whole  region  of  modern  en- 
litjlitenment.  As  a  ruler,  as  a  student  of  the  influences  Avhich 
move  great  masses  of  people.  Stein  had  always  valued  religion, 
and  held  cheap  the  philosoj^hies  wliich  speak  only  to  the  few. 
This  esteem  became  enthusiasm  in  the  great  uprising  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  hour  of  trial  he  felt  in  himself  the  faith  which 
he  knew  how  to  use  in  others. 

Thus  the  struggle  with  France  confirmed  him  in  religion. 
Yet  it  did  not  blind  him  to  the  value  of  those  humanitarian  ideas 
which,  though  not  introduced,  were  furthered  by  the  successes 
of  France.  These  ideas  he  accepts  and  embodies  in  institutions, 
but  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  relax  his  hostility  to  the  French 
movement.  For  things  appeared  to  him  in  other  proportions 
than  they  wear  to  us.  To  us  those  ideas  may  seem  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  movement,  vastly  outweigiiing  that  transient 
Napoleonic  tyranny  with  which  they  were  associated ;  but  to  him 
the  Napoleonic  tyranny  seemed  the  main  thing,  a  universal  and 
almost  irresistible  evil,  and  the  humanitarian  ideas  only  the 
honey  in  which  the  poison  was  administered.  And  this  view 
would  still  appear  the  true  one,  but  for  the  unexpected  and  well- 
nigh  miraculous  fall  of  Napoleon,  brought  about  bj'^  the  efforts  of 
Stein  himself  and  the  other  champions  of  Europe. 
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But  all  these  influences  may  seem  only  likely  to  incline  liim 
to  a  sort  of  political  religion,  to  an  approbation  of  Christianity 
as  a  good  basis  for  national  well-being.  And  indeed  it  is  true 
that  of  this  political  religion  more  is  to  be  found  in  Stein's 
letters  than  of  what  would  be  called  personal  religion  ;  nor,  I 
think,  would  Stein  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  held  it 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of  religion  to  supply  that  agree- 
ment in  elementary  principles  without  which  a  well-ordered  State 
is  not  conceivable.  If  we  inquire  what  religion  Stein  cherished 
for  himself,  for  the  support  of  his  own  soul,  we  miss  much  which 
the  common  views  of  religion  regard  as  essential.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  anxieties  or  terrors,  no  sense  of  danger  or  deliver- 
ance from  the  sense  of  danger.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  what 
is  called  '  the  saving  of  the  soul '  is  absent ;  we  have  before  us  in 
fact  a  man  not  given  to  terrors  of  any  kind,  and  too  much  ac- 
customed to  think  about  others,  and  too  much  occupied  about 
the  general  welfare,  to  have  time  for  such  intense  personal  re- 
gards. So  at  least  it  appears,  but  this  opinion  is  only  gathered 
from  his  silence.  He  never  assails  or  disavows  such  introspec- 
tive religion,  and  so  far  as  it  might  be  favored  by  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  bred,  probably  regarded  it  with  respect.  But  if 
he  accepted  it  at  all  in  theory  it  does  not  seem  that  he  in  any 
degree  assimilated  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  his  sympathy  for  the  creeds  of  the 
more  primitive  nations  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  had 
some  inclination,  like  so  many  of  the  German  noblesse  of  his  time, 
for  Catholicism.  He  was  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical  Court, 
the  traditions  of  his  family  and  caste  led  him  back  to  Catholic 
times,  his  love  of  the  Middle  Ages  put  him  in  connection  with 
the  Catholicizing  party  in  the  literary  world.  Accordingly  we 
have  seen  him  charged  by  Schon  with  such  a  tendency.  In  op- 
position to  this  we  have  to  set  the  broad  fact  that  he  elected 
voluntarily  to  serve  the  great  Protestant  State  of  Germany,  and 
remained  faithful  throughout  his  life  to  his  preference  for  her. 
Again  and  again  in  his  correspondence  unstudied  expi-essions 
occur  showing  that  he  habitually  connected  in  his  mind  Protest- 
antism with  intelligence  and  honesty.  Thus  on  the  question  of 
a  Parliament  we  have  seen  him  writing,  '  I  will  not  inquire 
■whether  the  Austrian  Cabinet  acts  worthily  or  wisely  to  take 
refuge  in  such  sophistries,  but  .  .  .  Prussia  is  a  Protestant  State, 
in  which  for  200  years  a  great  and  many-sided  life  and  a  spirit 
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of  Uvo  invcstii^atidii  has  hecu  dcN  cldpi'd,  wliuli  I'aii  iiritlicr  lio 
suj)j)ivsso«.l  nor  niislcil  Ity  juj^j^lt'is .'  Art'  tlicsc  tlu'  woids  of  one 
■who  was  at  heart  iiu'liiicd  to  Catholicism?  And  Arndt  lias  j>re- 
servetl  rcminisctMU'cs  of  his  i'on\ crsatioii  which  hrcatluMjtiitc  tho 
same  spirit.  lie  ii>fd  tn  sa\.  'Thank  ilcavt'ii.  Dr.  Liilhcrhus 
made  the  entrance  into  heaven  st)mewhal  shorter  \)\  dismissin<^ 
a  crowil  of  door-keepers,  chamberlains  and  masters  of  ceiemo- 
nies.'  And  he  mii,'ht  he  h(>ard  in  friendly  conversation  with  a 
certain  Catholic  pastor  named  \'\'\\  who  owed  to  him  an  appoint- 
ment at  Lanilskron,  to  exclaim,  ••  We  who  pray  with  l^nther  and 
Calvin  have  beaten  yon  who  i>ray  to  saints  in  every  battle  we 
ha\i'  had  with  yon.  vVnd  it  conld  not  be  otherwise  !  One  (^om- 
nninder  in  heaven  will  make  far  stouter  soldiers  than  a  divided 
command,  (^ne  (rod  and  still  one  (lod  and  God  alone  !  Still  to 
the  One,  to  the  llij^hest  be  heart  and  hands  lifted  up  ! '  Never- 
theless all  this  was  without  bitterness.  A  Catholic  was  to  him 
always  a  Christian,  that  is  an  adherent  of  the  faith  which  gave 
at  once  virtue  and  }>eace  of  mind,  beyond  comparison  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  the  unbeliever,  and  nearer  too,  I  think  he  would 
have  said,  than  the  Rationalist.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Jesuits  he  showed  bitterness.  '  Onr  Germany,'  he  said,  '  may  say 
of  them  that  the  wounds  they  inflicted  between  the  years  1570 
and  1G50  are  not  healed  yet.'  And  he  speaks  with  disgust  of 
the  Catholic  agitation  in  the  Netherlands  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Revolution  of  1^30. 

But  because  lie  could  not  imagine  religion  but  as  a  mighty 
popular  force,  blending,  swajang,  and  inspiring  whole  nations, 
he  tnrned  away  from  all  theological  systems  which  seemed  fit 
only  for  the  few,  and  he  might  at  times  drop  a  phrase  about  them 
which  expressed  a  comparative  approbation  of  Catholicism. 
Such  phrases  are  to  be  taken  as  we  take  Wordsworth's  '  Great 
God  I  I  had  rather  be  a  Pa^jan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ! '  Of 
this  kind  is  his  protest  against  the  censures  passed  on  Count 
Stolberg  for  his  return  to  the  ancient  faith  —  '  he  finds  in  it  rest 
and  definiteness ;  why  pursue  him  with  anger  and  taunts  ? ' 
Nevertheless  in  his  correspondence  as  given  by  Pertz  even  such 
expressions  are  very  rare.  On  the  other  hand  condemnations  of 
Rationalism  are  not  rare,  particularly  in  the  letters  of  his  last 
years,  when  he  had  more  leisure  to  write  on  such  subjects.  He 
called  it  hollow,  empty;  he  held  that  it  paralyzed  Christianity 
by  depriving  it  of  the  character  of  an   exceptional  revelation, 
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unique  and  mysterious.  Thus  lie  writes  to  his  sister  Marianne : 
'  I  believe  that  we  have  a  revelation  which  is  quite  different  from 
a  recognition  of  the  truths  of  the  reason,  that  Christ  is  true  God 
and  true  Man ;  that  his  death  has  reconciled  us  to  God ;  that 
virtue  and  happiness,  unattainable  without  him,  are  the  fruits 
of  the  redemption.'  ...  If  these  mysteries  were  denied  or 
explained  away  he  held  that  religion  lost  in  the  first  place  all  its 
influence  over  the  people  ;  thus  he  writes  :  — 

Of  pulpit  eloquence  the  dry  cold  reason  which  loses  itself  in  exegetical  and 
metaphysical  inquiries  is  incapable.  An  intellectual  man  thus  trained  will 
deliver  instructive  discourses,  but  will  not  touch  the  heart,  and  the  great  mass 
of  middling  preachers  of  this  kind  are  to  the  uneducated  unintelligible,  to 
the  half-educated  tiresome,  and  to  the  educated  intolerable.  What  then  is 
the  use  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  empties  the  churches  ?  But  the  sermon  even 
of  a  very  ordinary  preacher  who  is  humble,  pious,  and  anxious  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  his  flock,  finds  ever  a  susceptible  audience  through  the  pious 
feeling  that  reigns  in  it,  through  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God,  through 
the  power  of  prayer. 

And  besides  he  finds  the  absence  of  a  commanding  and  awful 
religion  demoralizing  to  all  classes  :  — 

If  in  old  times  those  who  worshipped  Christ  and  his  Father  were  often 
tempted  away  from  the  faith  that  made  them  happy  by  the  threat  of  tortures, 
so  now  there  is  a  supercilious  way  of  thinking  which  despises  all  divine 
things,  there  are  bad  principles  widely  diffused  which  furnish  an  excuse  for 
every  passion  and  every  breach  of  faith,  and  an  easily  applied  sedative  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  uselessness  of  all  earnest  and  persevering  effort;  and  this  is 
the  temptation,  not  less  dangerous  if  less  violent,  which  now  swells  the 
number  of  worldlings  and  commonplace  people. 

And  here  he  goes  on  to  indulge  for  once  in  language  which 
may  almost  be  called  mystical:  — 

As  a  drop  in  the  sea,  as  a  spark  in  the  flames,  our  earthly  desires  lose 
themselves  in  the  love  we  dedicate  to  the  Eternal.  If  before  our  pride  which 
shook  off  every  yoke  and  would  follow  but  its  own  impulse  was  the  source  of 
all  evil,  humility  now  is  the  source  of  all  good,  listening  only  to  the  divine 
and  never  to  the  personal  will,  and  whereas  before  we  died  because  we  lived 
but  for  ourselves,  now  we  truly  live  because  we  are  dead  to  ourselves. 

It  was  thus  he  looked  at  the  Churches  and  the  theologies  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  last  quotation  we  see  how  he  could  at  times, 
in  writing  to  his  deeply  pious  sister,  utter  .more  intimate  feelings. 
He  touches  here,  as  upon  something  on  which  he  had  deeply  felt, 
upon  the  mystery  of  self-sacrifice  or  duty.     Elsewhere  we  come 
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upon  tract's,  faint  tlmii^li  fit'tpn'iit,  of  this  slron^j;  conviction.  All 
his  friends  n'Uiaikrd  in  iiini  a  liuid  ami  waliliful  sense  of  duty. 
'With  Stt'in,'  savs  'rur;_,'finlT,  '  diit  v  went  lu'fdic  cvci-y  thin<^.' 
His  friends  reniarki'd  at  the  same  time  his  ndijjjiousnoss.  Hut 
in  Stein's  own  iniml  the  two  thinics  were  one.  We  ha\e  i-emaiked 
before  his  habit  of  usin<^  the  eonipound  adjective  '  ndigious-nun-al.' 
Hv  this  liabit  he  expresses  a  very  strong  conviction  that  ndigion 
and  morality,  however  tli(\v  may  be  separated  in  abstraction,  are 
inseparable  in  tin*  ri'al  world.  As  relij^ion  without  morality 
would  be  to  him  a  monstrosity,  so  he  cannot  understand  any 
nioralitv  without  reliiriou.  His  own  sense  of  duty,  when  he  tries 
to  analyze  it.  appears  as  a  love  to  tlie -Eternal  absorbing  selfish 
desires,  and  what  is  this  V)ut  ndigion,  the  very  religion  we  try, 
however  imperfectly,  to  express  in  Christian  worship? 

Another  conviction  is  expressed  so  often  in  his  Liter  letters 
that  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of 
some  individual  experience,  and  those  who  knew  him  in  that  part 
of  his  life  were  impressed  in  the  same  way.  'What  strikes  me 
most  in  liim,'  wrote  Biihmer  in  1824,  '  is  his  reliance  on  Provi- 
dence, although  there  are  perhaps  few  men  of  his  powers  whose 
plans  and  hopes  have  been  so  much  frustrated.'  Bohmer  had 
not,  as  we  have  now  done,  traced  Stein's  life  carefully  from  year 
to  year,  and  might  therefore  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had 
inspired  Stein  with  this  feeling,  though  he  betrays  his  impression 
that  some  actual  experience  must  have  done  it.  We  surely  need 
not  share  his  embarrassment.  It  cannot  be  difficult  for  us  to  see 
that  no  grander  lesson  of  faith  in  Providence  was  ever  given  to 
any  man  than  to  Stein.  To  every  one  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and. 
the  unexpected  deliverance  of  Europe  came  home  as  an  event 
impressive  far  beyond  the  average  of  human  history.  But  to 
•what  other  man  in  Europe  could  it  come  home  as  it  did  to  Stein? 
We  in  England  never  saw,  and  only  heard  of  the  tyrant's  de- 
stroying armies.  France,  Austria,  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  were,  more  or  less,  identified  with  his  cause.  Only  in 
Russia  and  Prussia  could  the  sense  of  deliverance  be  unmixed 
and  intense.  Yet  both  the  Russian  and  Prussian  might  be 
tempted  to  think  rather  of  their  own  valor  than  of  the  '  mighty 
hand  and  outstretched  arm,'  and  would  see  the  successes  of  their 
own  nation  much  more  clearly  than  the  general  deliverance  of 
civilization  from  its  imminent  danger.  Stein's  position  between 
Prussia  and  Russia  gave  him  a  peculiarly  comprehensive  view  of 
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the  transition,  and  forced  liim  to  be  in  some  degree  passive. 
Moreover,  it  was  peculiar  to  him  that  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
was  absolutely  identified  with  his  own  deliverance.  The  same 
stroke  which  overthrew  the  tyrant  restored  him  to  his  home  and 
country,  to  his  property,  and  to  his  family.  Through  five  years 
his  own  fortune  and  that  of  Europe  had  grown  together,  and  in 
the  lonely  broodings  of  his  exile  he  had  still  felt  the  misfortunes 
of  Europe  in  and  thi'ough  the  bitterness  of  his  own,  aud  had 
found  his  own  personal  sufferings  merged  and  reflected  in  those 
of  Europe.  Hence  it  was  that  the  experience  of  1813  left  a 
permanent  mark  upon  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  a  persua- 
sion that  there  was  no  calamity  so  dark  and  universal,  no  prospect 
so  impenetrable, — for  had  he  not  in  1809  been  at  his  wits'  end 
to  think  whence  deliverance  could  come?  —  but  that  Providence 
might  be  trusted  speedily  and  splendidly  to  restore  the  daylight. 
Hence  from  this  time  forward  his  religious  mind,  in  moments  of 
public  perplexity,  sustained  itself,  as  did  that  of  the  Hebrew 
patriot,  by  remembering  '  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  Highest.'  Those  years  to  him  were  1812-1815.  He  seeks 
comfort  in  histor}^,  in  that  history  of  which  he  has  himself  been 
witness ;  and  in  the  midst  of  despondency  feels  his  courage  rise 
as  he  breaks  out,  '  The  waters  saw  Thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw 
Thee  ! ' 

The  release  upon  which  his  heart  was  now  firmly  set  came 
to  him  in  the  summer  of  1831.  On  June  17th  he  appeared 
for  the  last  time  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Circle  at  Hamm.  It 
was  his  intention  to  set  out  on  the  21th  for  Pyrmont,  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  daughter  Tlierese,  who  by  this  time  had  a  little 
son,  and  where  Pertz  also  was  to  meet  him.  From  Pyrmont  he 
meant  to  go  to  Nassau,  where  he  was  to  remain  till  September. 
But  on  the  21st  he  was  out  in  rain  and  caught  a  serious  cold, 
which  in  seven  days  carried  him  off.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28tli  he  spoke  of  his  parents  and  of  Minister  Heinitz,  remarking 
how  much  suffering  had  been  saved  them  by  the  opportunity  of 
their  death,  for  the  former  had  not  seen  the  French  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  had  not  seen  Jena.  His  views  of  what 
was  in  store  for  Europe  seem  to  have  been  little  less  gloomy 
than  those  of  Niebuhr.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  predicted,  in 
conversation  with  his  agent  Poock,  '  fearful  wars,  emigrations, 
and  God  knows  what  beside.'  In  the.  course  of  the  night  he 
awoke  in  fever  and  suffering  from  obstruction  of  breath,  which 
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contiiuu'J  thrmi{;;li  llii'  iu'\l  il;iy.  llr  li;ul  tiiiif  (o  Ind  fiiri'wcll  to 
all  tlu»  lU'jH'mlants  of  liis  lumsf.  As  his  cliildrcii  were  ahscnt,  his 
last  Nvislies  were  cliii'llv  (IdiMMol  lo  PoocU.  lie  cxliorlcd  hiiii  to 
serve  his  tlaut^hter  'I'h«'rese,  whu  was  to  lie  his  successor  at  Cap- 
penherg — Ilenrietto  took  Nassau  —  faithfullv  wiih  Mhr  failht'iil 
service  of  the  auti(|ue  world.'  addiug,  'As  I  believe  lirndy  in  an 
enduriug  eouiiuuuiou  hetweeu  the  liviug  aud  tlu;  dead,  it  will  be 
a  joy  to  uie  to  see  from  above  that  you  serve  my  children  with 
the  sauie  true  devotion  vou  have  shown  to  uie.'  Ojie  Yuun<r 
forester  he  exhorted,  if  war  should  break  out,  to  'light  like  a 
good  Prussian  tor  king  and  country.'  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  afuMwards  spoke  some 
Avords  of  anxiety  but  at  the  same  time  of  firm  faith  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Church.  He  then  lay  down,  fell  gradually 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  about  6  o'clock  "was  seen  to  turn  on  his 
left  side,  breathe  a  deep  sigh,  and  pass. 

Some  days  later  I'ertz  kept  his  a])pointment  at  Pyrmont, 
where  Therese  had  arrived,  and  where  he  expected  to  find  her 
fathei'.  He  hastened  to  the  house,  was  shown  into  a  room,  and 
soon  saw  Therese  enter  in  mourning  dress,  and  heard  her  say  in 
reply  to  his  inquiries,  '  What !  you  do  not  know  that  my  father 
died  on  "Wednesday  ! ' 

He  rests  by  his  parents  and  his  wife  at  Fraiicht,  his  own 
village,  which  lies  not  far  from  Ems,  and  looks  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  llhine.     The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows  : 

Heixrich   Friedrich   Karl   Imperial   Baron  vom  und   zum 

Steix, 

born  October  27th,  1757, 

died  June  29th,  1831, 

lies  here  ; 

the  last  of  his  kuightly  family  which  flourished  on  the  Lahn 

for  seven  hundred  years; 

humble  before  God,  haughty  before  men, 

an  enemy  of  falsehood  and  of  injustice, 

highly-gifted  in  duty  and  honor, 

invincibly  firm  in  proscription  and  banishment, 

he  stood  erect  when  Germany  bowed  the  knee, 

and  in  battle  and  victory  was  among  those  who  freed  her. 

'  I  have  a  desire  to  depart 

and  to  be  with  Christ. ' 

In  a  history  it  may  be  fitting  to  add  to  the  record  of  the  death 
of  an  eminent  person  a  formal  summary  of  his  character,  because 
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in  a  history  the  entrances  and  exit.s  of  individuals  are  but  inci- 
dents. It  is  otherwise  in  a  biography.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  book  to  the  end  I  have  been  describing  Stein's  character, 
and  little  remains  to  be  said  of  it.  He  was  mourned  by  the  few 
old  friends  who  survived  him,  by  Vincke,  Rehberg,  Gagern, 
Arndt,  and  by  the  younger  generation  to  whom  he  had  been 
known  mainly  as  the  venerable  representative  of  a  great  historic 
l^eriod,  by  Turgeneff,  Bohmer,  Pertz.  He  was  lamented  at 
Cappenberg  and  Nassau,  and  multitudes  of  mourning  vassals 
followed  the  funeral  procession  of  their  famous,  imperious,  but 
most  munificent  chief.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  any  such 
universal  sense  of  bereavement  was  felt  in  Germany  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  at  the  departure  of  him  who  might  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  modern  German  nation.  His  death 
W'as  to  the  general  public  but  the  news  of  a  day,  so  slightly  felt 
that  probably  no  one  in  France  or  England  remarked  that  Ger- 
many had  suffered  a  great  loss.  That  Germany  had  great  men 
and  knew  how  to  prize  them  had  been  already  shown  at  Goethe's 
eightieth  birthday,  and  was  soon  to  be  shown  again  at  his  death. 
But  the  great  men  of  Germany  were  poets  and  philosophers,  or 
else  they  were  kings.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  a  German  states- 
man who  was  more  than  a  mere  official,  or  whose  death  could  con- 
cern the  general  public  ?  It  had  been  a  rare  exceptional  case 
wdien  Stein  himself  in  1808  had  for  a  moment  excited  public 
enthusiasm;  but  he  had  soon  passed  out  of  sight  again,  and 
with  the  return  of  peace  and  the  disappointment  of  their  first 
political  hopes  the  Germans  had  returned  with  fresh  eagerness 
to  their  books.  They  were  now  as  busy  with  Hegel  as  they 
had  been  with  Kant  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Goethe's  old 
age  was  courted  by  troops  of  friends,  the  romanticist  fever  was 
running  itself  out,  and  in  some  of  Stein's  later  letters  the  new 
names  of  Borne  and  Heine  appear.  Public  opinion  had  begun 
again  to  run  in  its  old  groove,  and  knew  perhaps  little  more  of 
Stein  at  the  time  of  his  death  than  it  had  known  of  him  before 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  brought  him  to  the  front. 

Add  to  this  that  what  political  feeling  existed  had  passed  into 
another  mood,  and  only  half  relished  such  a  character  as  Stein's. 
In  a  review  which  appeared  in  1833  of  Gagern's  collection  of 
Stein's  letters  Assessor  Reck  of  Gottino-en  remarks  :  '  Per- 
haps  many  will  say,  as  some  perverse  Frankfurt  people  said  at 
Goethe's  death.  There  is  one  old  aristocrat  the  fewer.'     And  in- 
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iltM'il  this  view  soiMUS  to  li:ivi>  been  itMlIy  takt'ii,  for  vVnidt  com- 
})laiMs  of  those  who  oalleil  Stein  ;iM  ultra-aristocrat  or  'a  Haron 
ami  nothiiii;  more.' 

The  truth  was  that  the  groat  breach  of  ])r()mise  committed  by 
the  Prussian  ami  th(>  other  (lerniui  ( ioviMiiments  had  gone  far 
towaitls  undoing  the  work  of  Stein,  and  bringing  into  (leiniany 
that  Kevobition  which  lie  had  so  long  averted.  So  long  as  he 
ruled,  or  others  ruletl  in  his  spirit,  bitterness  of  feeling  could  not 
spring  up,  nor  that  perverted  view  of  (^lovernment  which  repre- 
sents it  as  a  natural  enemy,  an  object  of  suspicion  and  a  butt  of 
agitation.  But  he  had  lived  to  see  this  perversion  take  place 
and  (Jerman  oi)inion  echo  French  in  the  second  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  of  1822.  Since 
then  even  I'russia  Avas  much  sunk,  though  not  by  any  means  en- 
tirelv  or  irremediably,  for  at  this  very  time  she  w'as  creating  the 
Zollverein.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  other  German  States 
which  had  known  not  only  no  Stein  or  Hardenberg,  but  no 
House  of  Hohenzollern  ?  Here  had  long  worked  the  same  con- 
cealed disease  that  France  had  borne  within  her  early  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  a  profound  social  injustice  which  could  not 
but  arouse  revolutionary  frenzy  as  soon  as  the  people,  grown 
more  attentive  to  public  affairs,  should  become  clearly  aware  of 
it.  And  thus  before  Stein  died  the  unanimity  of  the  Liberation 
period  was  gone  in  Germany,  the  harmony  between  people  and 
Government,  the  child-like  loyalty  wdiich  had  shone  in  such 
characters  as  Arndt.  Disgust  for  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
particularly  for  the  noblesse,  had  set  in,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  1831  the  people  were  not  in  the  humor  to  worship  any  one 
who  bore  the  title  of  Baron.  If  all  old  fashions  were  fallen 
into  disrepute,  Stein  -was  in  more  danger  of  suffering  than  most 
others,  for  few  indeed  even  of  the  noblesse  had  roots  so  deeply 
buried  in  the  past,  or  were  so  old-fashioned  as  he. 

But  there  was  a  misunderstanding  here.  Of  an  old  institution 
the  oldest  parts  are  often  the  least  corrupt,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  aristocracy.  The  great  rebellion  against  aristocracy, 
which  has  embittered  continental  politics  ever  since  Rousseau, 
has  been  directed  far  less  against  aristocracy  itself  than  against 
a  pinchbeck  modern  imitation  of  it.  The  aristocracy  which 
Louis  XIV.  corrupted  by  drawing  it  into  his  Court,  and  that 
with  which  the  imitators  of  Louis  XIV.  surrounded  their  petty 
thrones  in  Germany,  may  deserve  all  the  bitter  satire  they  have 
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met  -with  in  recent  times.  Insolent  towards  the  people  and  men- 
dicants towards  the  throne,  such  courtier-nobles  serve  no  public 
purpose,  and  pervert  the  moral  sense  in  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity, while  they  exasperate  it  in  another.  An  independent 
aristocracy  is  another  thing.  Even  this  may  have  its  inconven- 
iences, or  rather  it  may  be  a  thing  which  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  in  an  incorrupt  state.  It  may  easily  lose  the 
sense  of  public  function,  of  a  conditional  tenure  of  wealth  and 
honors,  without  which  aristocracy  is  nothing  but  a  name  for 
w^ealth  mellowed  by  time  and  good  nurture.  But  the  absence  of 
such  a  class  of  hereditary  officials,  paid  by  endowment  and  not 
by  salary,  is  always  painfully  felt,  at  least  in  all  States  which 
need  any  high  organization.  Where  such  a  class  exists,  with 
only  a  little  public  spirit  and  sense  of  responsibility,  it  often 
renders  indispensable  services.  And  when  the  ideal  of  a  genuine 
noble  is  really  reached  or  approached,  no  society  can  afford  either 
to  pi'oscribe  or  despise  it. 

Many  years  afterwards  Schon  wrote  that  Stein  reminded  him 
of  Lord  Grey,  whom  he  found  English  writers  speaking  of  as  '  a 
very  noble  person.'  He  meant  plainly  to  convey  that  the  type 
was  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  And  it  is  true  that  Stein  would 
perhaps  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  his  ideas  with  the  world  such 
as  it  has  now  become.  He  says  himself  that  in  all  his  politics 
he  assumes  the  Germans  to  be  an  agricultural  people.  The 
modern  world  of  factories,  railways  and  crowded  streets  would 
'be  strange  to  him.  His  home  is  in  fields  and  woods.  There  he 
lives  among  a  peasantry  whom  he  knows  individually,  into 
whose  cottages  he  goes  freely.  All  alike  enjoy  the  country 
sights  and  sounds  which  surround  them,  and  rather  worship 
Nature  than  try  to  subdue  her.  Meanwhile  they  pay  court  to 
him  and  he  protects  and  relieves  them.  The  splendid  baronial 
almsgiving  of  Cappenberg  wears  now  an  old-fashioned  appear- 
ance ;  not  that  it  was  really  behind  the  age  in  Stein's  own 
time,  but  that  the  patriarchal  life  of  old  Germany  has  since 
been  broken  up.  In  this  outward,  sense  all  types  grow  obsolete. 
But  those  who  confounded  Stein  in  the  hei*d  of  German  nobles 
mistook  the  man,  and  confounded  the  sterling  coin  with  the 
counterfeit.  About  him  there  was  nothing  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  No  courtier  he,  no  child  of  privilege,  insolently  supplant- 
ing low-born  merit,  irreligiously  conceiting  himself  to  be  made 
of  better  clay  than  other  men !      When  he  calls  himself  Baron 
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ami  Ivnii^lit  lio  avows  himself  to  bo  sot  apait  by  liis  birth  to 
stiuly  tho  pul>lio  t^ooil,  to  mind  j^roat  alVaiis,  to  ^iiido  ami  pro- 
tect his  hmnblo  m'i<rhbors,  ami  most  narticiilailv  aijaiust  tho  tvr- 
aiiny  of  the  Court.  in  ix'rformiiijj;  this  hnrdKary  functidii  lie 
does  not  overlook  tho  ohanj^o  of  times.  Ho  no^h'cts  \\n  niodiiii 
studios,  puts  forwanl  no  anticpiatod  t'laims,  but  adils  all  tho  skill 
of  till'  Prussian  otlioial  to  tho  traditions  of  his  knightly  house. 
He  would  hold  it  dishonorable  to  make  use  of  his  jirocodonco  so 
as  to  keep  others  baek  ;  there  is  nothiujjj  he  likes  bettor  than  un- 
barring restrictions,  throwing  open  closed  doors,  cancelling  disa- 
bilities. But  though  so  much  at  home  in  the  modern  world, 
though  so  free  from  the  vices  against  which  Liberalism  protests, 
yet  he  brings  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  virtues  which  the  modern 
"VN-orld  does  not  so  readily  produce.  Knightly  honor  and  religious 
duty  are  with  him  practical  realities  ;  tasks  of  government  fall 
to  him  naturally  as  they  fall  to  a  king  ;  and  so  he  is  never  found 
flattering  either  a  Court  or  a  faction  or  a  constituency  for  promo- 
tion ;  he  is  consul  non  unius  anyii,  thinking  of  public  affairs 
habitually  and  with  the  same  earnestness  when  he  is  in  retire- 
ment  as  when  he  is  in  office ;  finally,  in  the  most  divided  of  na- 
tions, a  nation  which  had  forgotten  to  respect  itself,  he  is  enabled 
by  his  knightly  breeding  without  affectation  to  think,  speak,  and 
act  patriotically,  nor  ever  suffers  his  clear  national  feeling  to  be 
clouded  either  by  the  sophistries  which  made  patriotism  an 
empty  name  to  his  German  contemporaries,  or  by  the  blind 
party  j^assions  which  obscure  it  in  the  public  men  of  other 
countries. 
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Addington,  i.  195,  518. 

Adlialard,  ii.  459. 

Adriatic,  ii.  370. 

..^olus,  ii.  104. 

-^schylus,  ii.  71. 

-(Esop,  ii.  404. 

Agamemnon,  ii.  6. 

Agiers,  ii.  507. 

A^sne,  ii.  309. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  63;  ii.  422,  442,  445, 
452,  50(3. 

Albrecht,  ii.  430. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  ii.  167,  109,  17-3, 
174,  175,  182,  184,  185,  190,  208,  214, 
215,  216,  219,  220,  221,  222,  228,  233, 
248,  251,  252,  253,  254,  272,  27!),  288, 
289,  294,  304,  .307,  -308,  310,  311,  312, 
313,  .320,  328,  329,  330,  331,  332,  3-33, 
334,  3.30,  337,  .338,  339,  343,  344,  352, 
.353,  357,  358,  370,  371,  372,  373,  377, 
379,  .381,  382,  393,  395,  444,  445,  466, 
477,  489,  49.5,  497,  517,  518. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.  64,  115. 

Alexander  I.,  Czar,  i.  51,  171,  172,  17-3, 
212, 226,  .322  ;  Stein's  opinion  of,  i.  .366  ; 
ill-treatment  of  Prussia  at  Tilsit,  373  ; 
passes  througli  Konigsberg,  374 ;  his 
secret  intention,  375;  wh.at  Stein  ex- 
pects of  him,  378 ;  Napoleon's  consid- 
eration for  him,  502  ;  patron  of  Fred- 
erick William,  .503,  .504;  shields  Stein, 
504 ;  his  advice  to  Stein,  507  ;  Stein 
looks  to  him  in  danger,  546;  confirms 
the  King  in  irresolution,  ii.  18  ;  is  en- 
chanted with  Stein,  52 ;  effect  of  his 
determination  not  to  cross  his  fron- 
tiers, 96 ;  his  letter  to  Stein,  98  :  goes  to 
Wilna  in  April,  1812,  100;  what  he 
may  have  expected  from  Stein,  100; 
how  Stein  had  impres.sed  him,  102; 
receives  Stein  graciously,  107  ;  Stein's 
description  of  liim,  107 ;  Stein's  rela- 


tion to  him,  108 ;  he  leaves  his  army 
for  Moscow,  109 ;  goes  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 111 ;  his  mother,  124;  his  sister, 
130;  his  liberalism,  134;  indulgence 
to  Stein,  1.39;  his  alterations  in  the 
Appeal  to  the  Germans,  140  ;  his  rela- 
tions to  Romanzoff,  150;  his  behavior 
on  the  fall  of  Moscow,  152-156 ;  Na- 
poleon's notion  of  him,  157  ;  his  second 
great  resolve,  167 ;  how  far  dictated 
by  Stein,  174;  his  advance  into  Ger- 
many really  a  defensive  movement, 
174 ;  his  message  to  Yorck,  179 ;  gives 
a  Full  Power  to  Stein,  184 ;  at  Lyck, 
185 ;  writes  to  the  King  about  Glogau, 
215  ;  gives  an  audience  to  Knesebeck 
215;  Knesebeck  on  his  designs,  215; 
he  sends  Stein  and  Anstett  to  Bres- 
lau,  iil6;  his  testimonial  to  Stein, 
220;  enters  Breslau,  and  visits  Stein, 
222 ;  enters  Dresden,  247 ;  how  he 
regards  Stein's  policy,  251,  252 ;  in- 
clines to  Austria,  2.53  ;  his  secret  pro- 
mises to  her,  254 ;  is  thought  to  slirink 
from  Stein,  265 ;  result  of  his  ne- 
gotiations witli  Austria,  279;  his  in- 
trigue with  Metternich,  284;  enters 
Paris,  288;  Stein's  high  opinion  of 
him,  289;  at  the  Frankfurt  ball,  294; 
is  for  perseverance  in  the  war,  304  ; 
his  firmness,  307 ;  Stein  visits  him  at 
Carlsruhe,  308 ;  Stein  sees  him  at 
Paris,  311 ;  and  enjoys  his  confidence, 
312 ;  his  fancy  for  Bernadotte,  312 ; 
Stein  visits  him  at  Bruchsal,  326 ;  his 
Polish  idea,  329,  330;  Stein  reports  to 
him  on  it,  331 ;  his  conversation  with 
Stein,  332 ;  his  personal  appeal  to  the 
King,  .3.33 ;  he  complains  of  Stein,  334 ; 
his  improvement  in  firmness  of  char- 
acter, 336;  he  will  not  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Congress,  337  ;  con- 
sents to  put  Saxony  in  Prussian  hands, 
337  ;  his  interview  with  the  King,  338 ; 
the  King's  deference  to  him,  339  ;  hkes 
to  hear  the  word  '  lilieral,'  .344  ;  con- 
verses with  Stein,  353 ;  on  the  Saxoa 
Question,  .355;  conference  with  Stein, 
Czartorysky,  and  Capodistrias,  358  ; 
consents  to  the  revival  of  tlie  imperial 
dignity,  370 ;  Stem  complains  of  him. 
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Aspern.  ii.  14,  15,  22,  127. 
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Asturias.  i.  :140. 
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Atlantic,  i.  :1:17  ;  i;.  321. 

Atlas,  ii.  108. 

Aube,  ii.  :100. 

Auerstiidt,  i.  107, 180,  258, 205, 288,  429 ; 
ii.  248. 

Auerswald,  i.  450,  .5.34;  ii.  101,  100,  107, 
108,  190,  201,  202,  20:1,  204,  207,  208. 

August,  Prince,  i.  412. 

August  Ferdinand,  Prince,  i.  70. 

August  Williclin,  i.  512. 

Augustus,  ii.  1()3,  511. 

Austerlitz,  i.  100,  i:l8,  142,  144,  1-50,  157, 
150,  177  ;  ii.  8.  20,  :30,  15^,  154,  271, 
280,  202,  20.5,  .301,  31.3. 

Austria,  policy  under  Joseph,  i.  28 ; 
consolidation  of  A.,  37  ;  Hither  A., 
37  ;  party  for  A.  in  Mainz,  40  ;  wars 
of  A.  with  France,  53  ;  plans  of  Thu- 
gut,  55,-  ])()wer  of  A.  in  1702,  50;  A. 
and  the  Second  P;irtilion  of  Polaml, 
57;  policy  of  A.  in  tlie  Diet  (1704), 
58  ;  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  70  ;  army 
of  A.,  114;  A.  under  Joseph,  120-122; 
Prussia  yields  to  A.  at  Keichenbac'h, 
124;  France  in  vassalage  to  A.,  i:i4; 
indemnities  at  Cainpo  Formio  and 
Luneville,  137  ;  changed  position  with 
respect  to  Germany,  1:10;  A.'s  gain  at 
Keichenbach.  140;  Prussian  jealousy, 
149;  A.'s  public  men,  270  ;  comjjarison 
■with  I'russia,  271 ;  engaged  alone  by 
Napoleon  in  1800,  :302 ;  lier  prepara- 
tions in  autumn,  1808,  :j03  ;  Slein's 
anticipations  of  her  success  in  18(-)0, 
304-300 ;  the  King's  mistrust  of  her, 
308;  she  is  not  yet  ready  for  war,  :371; 
begins  too  late,  :372  ;  her  inca])able 
leaders,  379;  Stein's  flight  into  A., 
ii.  3;  leads  Germany  in  1800,5;  her 
great  want,  8 ;  her  war  administration. 
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9;  Stein's  opinion  of  A.,  11;  A.  no 
match  for  Napoleon,  12;  mismanage- 
ment of  lier  leaders,  14;  tlie  Tilsit  of 
A.,  16  ;  A.  ceases  to  be  a  Great  Power, 
16 ;  licr  moral  despair,  16 ;  Stein  on 
education  in  A.,  49;  A.'s  help  neces- 
sary to  Prussia,  88 ;  does  not  stir  after 
the  Russian  disaster,  164 ;  for  a  time 
preferred  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin  pol- 
iticians, 170  ;  gives  only  fine  phrases, 
211 ;  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Breslau 
Convention,  226;  regarded  as  the  head 
of  a  tiers  parti,  238 ;  looked  to  by  the 
North  German  Courts,  246 ;  fears 
Stein's  doctrine,  251 ;  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  Prussia,  252 ;  bribed 
by  the  Czar,  254 ;  her  view  of  the  war 
of  1843,  255 ;  mediates,  267  ;  not  pro- 
pitiated by  Napoleon,  268 ;  prepares 
an  ultimatum,  269  ;  much  feebler  than 
in  1805,  271 ;  Stein  on  her  conduct, 
272 ;  wavers  after  the  Battle  of  Dres- 
den, 273 ;  does  not  desire  the  revival 
of  the  Empire,  276 ;  finds  a  party  in 
the  Middle  States,  276;  eclipsed  by 
Prussia  in  the  war,  278;  negotiates 
alone  with  Bavaria,  279 ;  her  grand 
mistake,  281 ;  treaty  with  Wiirtem- 
burg,  296 ;  ready  to  grant  France  her 
'natural  frontiers,'  304;  not  to  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
Germany,  322  ;  jealous  of  the  alliance 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  334  ;  consents 
reluctantly  to  the  annexation  of 
Saxony,  334;  wants  only  a  nominal 
Confederation,  342 ;  competes  with 
France  for  the  patronage  of  the 
Middle  States,  351 ;  threatened  by 
Krakau,  354 ;  will  gain  nothing  by 
partition,  356 ;  leagued  with  France, 
358 ;  why  she  took  up  arms,  360  ;  her 
new  proposal,  364 ;  indifference  to 
German  unity,  370 ;  pushed  to  one 
side  of  Germany,  370  ;  necessity  of 
giving  her  a  stronger  interest  in  Ger- 
many, 372;  concerned  in, the  settle- 
ment of  Switzerland,  373;  sides  with 
Prussia  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris, 
392  ;  deserts  Prussia,  395 ;  acquires 
Fulda,  395;  continues  reactionary, 
402;  position  of  her  representative  in 
the  Diet,  409 ;  Stein's  connection  with 
her,  409 ;  her  theory  about  Art,  13, 
430  ;  helps  to  crush  the  insurrection 
in  Piedmont,  465 ;  lieadquarters  of 
Conservatism,  478. 
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468,  469,  520;  ii.  9,  30,  31,  46,  58,  70, 
115.  173,  175,  181,  195,  198,  212,  242, 
268,  278,  322,  .329,  351,  364,  365,  401, 
418,  419,  433,  450,  454,  476,  477,  527. 

Frederick  I.,  i.  32,' 414. 

Frederick,  King,  ii.  408. 

Frederick  William  I.,  1.  32,  89,  94,  113, 
114,  11.5,  116,  118,  123,  126,  152,  173, 
179,  185,  239,  284,  293,  829,  403,  408, 
459,  467,  476,  .520;  ii.  211,  4.50,  476. 

Frederick  William  II.,  i.  14,  42,  43,  55, 
56,  58,  59,  74,  76,  91,  96,  117,  118, 119, 
120,  123,  124,  125,  127,  128,  130,  13.3, 
147,  167,  179,  186,  235,  403,  450,  454 ; 
ii.  176,  262,  .329. 

Frederick  William  III.,  i.  17,  43,  51,  76; 
reforms  administration,  89-97,  126 ; 
characteristics  of  his  reign,  129 ;  his 
personal  character,  130;  account  of 
his  education,  by  Stein,  131 ;  adopts 
the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Basel,  146, 
148, 150 ;  rejects  concert  with  France, 
151 ;  his  impassivencss,  153 ;  he  is 
roused  at  last,  157;  his  resources  in 
1806,  166;  refuses  to  submit  to 
France,  169;  his  administration,  179; 
letter  to  Stein,  193;  another  letter, 
202 ;  dismisses  Stein,  204 ;  recalls 
liim,    216 ;    his   letter    to    Stein   de- 
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fininij    liis   position,   220;    liis    lalict 
•if    lMimiu'i|iiilioii,    2'.'.");    liis    wisli    ti) 
nliolisli  st-rfiioin.  ■StH);   \\'\»  tri.-atin(>iit 
of    Stiin   118    MinistiT,   .'517  ;    liis   do- 
i-ision   on    tiu>   piim  of    iiisitrroctioii, 
8(17  ;  ho  nuist   (iisiiiiss  liis  nuDistors, 
3(50;   stlu'iiics  to  iK'strov  Stiin's  inllu- 
onco  with  liiiii.  .■>70 ;   hr  rliM^:s  to  tlic 
C/jir.  'M-\;  Napoh'oirs  opinion  of  liiin, 
.'>7S,  ;57'.' ;   no  str!in;;iT  to  till'  'I'li^rcml- 
bund, oJ<l;  ^!UIU•tions  tlu-  'Piii;iiull>iniil, 
8S7 ;    i8    a    military    ivfoinuT,    111; 
his    supjrostions,    41o;     Sclnirnliorst's 
nptilojiy  to  liini,  421 ;  he  hfiirs  of  tlio 
intiTci'ptod    K'tter,   482;    ratitics   the 
Convcnlicui,  4-'>v< ;  siium  cuiijiii'  his  mot- 
to. 414  ;   hindrances  ])\it   in    liis   way, 
4ri2 ;    relation   of    K'lekeritz   to    him, 
4()S  :   his  t'ahinet  ( >nier  on  the  Town 
Ordinance,    4!>2  ;    ohstinate    in    small 
matters,  501 ;  his  relation  to  the  Czar, 
604  ;  he  does  not  accept  Stein's  resig- 
nation. oOo ;  thinks  of  a  middle  course, 
60<) ;  liis  journey  to    St.  retersburg, 
60S ;  refuses  to  si<xn  a  jiroclamation, 
60'.t ;  disrejjards  Voss's  overture,  517  ; 
asks  Ilardenberp's  advice,  518 ;  names 
Beyme  minister,  518;  shall  he  return 
to  Berlin  7  520 ;  his  farewell  to  Stein, 
622  ;  writes  to  Scheffner  on  the  cause 
of  Stein's  fall,  538;  SchiJn  on  him, 
535,  53(3 ;   Stein,  on  being  proscribed, 
writes  to  liiin,  54(5;  his  languaj^e  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1800,  ii.  56 ;  his  con- 
tempt for  his  new  ministers,  50 ;  meets 
liardenberg,   (iO ;    Niebuhr   addresses 
him  against  liardenberg,  62  ;  inspects 
a  Pestalozzian  school,  74 ;   writes  to 
Hardenberg  on  the  Russian  proposals, 
83;   liardenberg  commended  to  him 
by  the  Queen  on  her  death-bed,  80 ; 
schemes  of  forcing  him  to  abdicate, 
90 ;    ratifies    the    French    treaty    in 
March,   1812,  95;    his  conduct  criti- 
cised, 95-07 ;  offended  at  Stein's  pro- 
ceedings   at    Konigsberg,     189;    his 
judgment  on  the  Convention  of  Tau- 
roggen,  101 ;  what  he  thinks  it  best  to 
do,  102  ;  leaves  Potsdam  for  Breslau, 
211 ;  a  general  order  acquitting  Yorck, 
213;  thinks  the  Russians  mean  to  hur- 
ry us  on,  213 ;  is  not  pleased  by  Stein's 
appearance  at   Breslau,  220 ;    takes 
no  notice  of  his  illness,  222  ;  gloomy 
view  of  the  war,  222 ;  names  Schon 
and  Rhediger  to  the  Central  Board, 
283;  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
237  ;  enters  Dresden,  247 ;  treats  Stein 
coldly,  247;  at  the   J'rankfurt   ball, 
294 ;  yields  to  the  Czar's  appeal,  338  ; 
this   'fact    questioned,    338;     leaves 
Vienna,  379 ;  begins  to  lean  towards 
the  Reaction,  413;   sends  Stein   the 


Order  of  tlie  Black  F.agle,  414  ;  niters 
with  his  jilaie  of  rcsidi'iice,  418;  falU 
into  the  haiid.s  of  the  W'ittgcnsUiii 
jiarty,  410;  dccorali'.s  Scliiiial/.,  121  ; 
issui-.s  an  Ordinance  on  Instates,  427  ; 
names  a  Commission,  428 ;  more  re- 
ni'tionary  than  llardeiiiierg,  4.'!0  ;  sep- 
arates himself  from  llardenbi'rg  in 
1S21,  43(t;  Stein  on  his  ]iroinisi-,  4;!2  ; 
111'  is  oppressed  by  Melleniich  as  be- 
fore liy  .\ai)ulfon,  ITiO  ;  Niebuhr  on  his 
I'oldiiess,  KiO;  passi'S  Stein  by  after 
llardenberg's  di'atli,  474  ;  his  relation 
to  Stein  and  liardenberg,  47((;  names 
Js'iebuhr  to  the  Coinieil  of  Slate,  501  ; 
sends  I'riiiee  Wilhelm  to  the  Rhine 
I'rovinre,  520. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  i.  112,  324,  432, 
471  ;   ii.  211,431. 

Free  Persons,  ii.  105. 

Free  Towns,  ii.  844,  430. 

Freiberg,  i.  83. 

Freiburg,  ii.  308. 

Freitag,  i.  81. 

Frey,  i.  401. 

Frevtag,  ii.  77. 

FriJdberg,  ii.  .324. 

Friedland,  i.  150,  170,  171,  212,  248  ;  u. 
15,  152,  1.54,  l(i4,  166,  18.3,  208. 

Friedliinder,  ii.  76. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown  Prince,  ii. 
472. 

Fries,  ii.  42.3,  424. 

Friesc,  i.  401  ;  ii.  298. 

Friesland,  Fast,  i.  33,  .32.5. 

Frucht,  i.  1.3,  83,314;  ii.  536. 

Frucht,  Carl,  ii.  .3. 

Fulda,  ii.  138,  296,  351,  395. 

Fiirstenberg,  i.  80,  81. 

Fiirth,  i.  107. 

Gagern',  Hans  Erxst  Christopher,  ii. 

241,  242,  243,  244,  250,  312,  361,  802, 

408,  409,  451,  470,  482,  483,  487,  489, 

497,  537. 
Gagern,  Heinrich  v.,  ii.  241. 
Galicia,  i.  210;  ii.  127. 
Galitzin,  Prince,  ii.  154,  155. 
Ganilh,  ii.  72. 
Garibaldi,  ii.  56. 
Gauss,  ii.  76. 
Geierstein,  Anne  of,  i.  3. 
Geldern,  i.  48. 
Gellert,  ii.  116. 
Geneva,  ii.  108,  .308,  464,  465. 
Genoa,  i.  186 ;  ii.  474. 
Gentz,  i.  126,  188,  270  ;  ii.  5,  17,  23,  24, 

50,  268,  304,  .343,  358,  430,  452,  478, 

490. 
George  I.,  i.  269. 
George  II.,  i.  20,  68. 
George  III.,  i.  15,  22,  38,  61,  62,  68,  78, 

156,  164,  243 ;  ii.  342. 
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George  IV.,  i.  45  ;  ii.  518. 

Georges,  The  Three,  ii.  173. 

Gerard,  Colonel,  i.  246. 

German  Confederation,  ii.  340,  341,  342, 
355,  367,  369,  403,  409,  411,  417,  430, 
431,  449,  450,  466. 

German  Legion,  ii.  181,  232,  253. 

Gersdorff,  v.,  ii.  361,  423. 

Gerstner,  ii.  128. 

Gertruydenburg,  ii.  394. 

Gervinus,  ii.  44,  424. 

Gessler,  ii.  4,  258,  265,  303. 

Geusau,  Lieutenant-General,  v.,  i.  169, 
245. 

Ghibellines,  ii.  453. 

Gibraltar,  i.  243. 

Giech,  Count  v.,  ii.  524. 

Giech,  Henriette,  Countess,  i.  73 ;  ii. 
503. 

Giessen,  i.  65,  68 ;  ii.  461. 

Gilsa,  Abbess  v.,  ii.  19. 

Givet,  ii.  394. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  i.  331. 

Glatz,  i.  213,  251,  367. 

Glosiau,  i.  169,  233,  234,  319,  375,  378, 
433,  537,  542;  ii.  86,  87,  190,  214,215. 

Gnadenfrei,  ii.  265. 

Gneisenau,  i.  128,  175,  217,  2-30,  250, 
260,  261,  262,  263,  264,  266,  267,  268, 
269,  270,  318,  350,  363,  368,  385,  386, 
393,  395,  400,  428,  431,  436,  440,  533, 
534,  536,  541 ;  ii.  13,  19,  29,  52,  50,  88, 
94,  96,  127,  176.  221,  278,  304,  311, 
314,  382,  413,  421,  422,  428,  445,  473, 
495,  498,  516. 

Gneist,  i.  481. 

Godoy,  i.  340. 

Goethe,  i.  6,  15,  17,  19,  20,  21,  74,  249, 
257,  513  ;  ii.  5, 32,  33,  41,  45, 46, 64, 70, 
71,  73,  78,  119,  122,  128,  241,  242,  404, 
405,  406,  425,  453,  480,  490,  526,  527, 
537. 

Goldberg,  i.  544. 

Goloifkin,  Count,  ii.  497. 

Goltz,  Count  v.,  i.  193. 

Goltz,  General,  i.  89,  193. 

Golz,  i.  427,  432,  438,  442,  502,  506,  507, 
509,  510,  518,  534,  537 ;  ii.  55,  66,  68, 
85,  89,  232. 

Golz,  Major  v.  der,  ii.  141. 

Gorlitz,  ii.  248. 

Giirres,  Joseph,  ii.  32-3,  345,  352,  422. 

GiJrtz,  Count,  i.  58. 

Goschen,  ii.  76. 

Goslar,  i.  80  ;  ii.  365. 

Gottingen,  i.  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  ,34,  61, 
255,  428  ;  ii.  6,  32,  49,  127,  352,  419, 
445,  446,  460,  524,  538. 

Gotz  V.  Berlichingen,  i.  3,  12,  21 ;  ii.  28. 

Giitzen,  i.  230 ;  ii.  226. 

Gourief,  Count,  ii.  253. 

Gracchi,  ii.  511. 

Grafe,  ii.  112. 


Grail,  Holy,  ii.  525. 

Grand  Armv,  ii.  190,  244,  308. 

Graudenz,  i.'  169,  213,  26-3,  .387 ;  ii.  204. 

Grawert,  General,  ii.  141,  177. 

Great  Britain,  ii.  226,  266,  267,  272,  343, 

384,  390. 
Greece,  i.  24,  213,  2-38 ;  ii.  44,  173,  470, 

515,  516,  517,  525. 
Gregory  VII.,  ii.  494. 
Greifsvvald,  ii.  116,  118. 
Grey,  Lord,  i.  304 ;  ii.  447,  5-39. 
Groeben,  Captain  v.  d.,  ii.  198,  199. 
Grohnde,  ii.  60. 
Grolmann,  i.  230,  3.50,  385,  386,  391,  440 ; 

u.  2.58,  311,  414,  428,  516. 
Grossbeeren,  ii.  271. 
Gross-Gorschen,  i.  248 ;  ii.  246,  247,  248, 

258,  264,  268,  516. 
Grotius,  ii.  356. 
Gruber,  ii.  4.56. 
Gruner,  Justus,  ii.  52,  118,  121,  127,  128, 

145,  146,  309. 
Grlinne,  Count,  ii.  10. 
Guelfic  House,  ii.  173. 
Guelfs,  ii.  173. 
Guizot,  ii.  516. 
Gumbinnen,  ii.  184,  185,  196,  199,  202, 

264. 
Gusevius,  ii.  185. 
Gustav  Adolph,  ii.  9,  30. 

Habsburgs.  ii.  448. 

Habsburg,  Rudolph  v.,  ii.  40,  461. 

Haff,  ii.  180. 

Hagelberg,  ii.  271. 

Hagen,  ii.  Gii. 

Hague,  The,  i.  5,  41,  42. 

Hague,  Treaty  of,  i.  59,  124. 

Hahn,  ii.  456. 

Hainbund,  i.  21. ' 

Halberstadt,  i.  251,  542 ;  ii.  132. 

Halifax,  i.  261. 

Halle,  i.  167,  316,  542 ;  ii.  293,  447. 

Halle,  University  of,  ii.  74,  75. 

Hamburg,  i.  184,  213,  255,  429,  512,  545; 
ii.  226,  239,  246,  415,  416,  425,  484, 
486. 

Hameln,  i.  169,  214. 

Hjimelsee,  i.  242. 

Hamlet,  ii.  446. 

Hamm,  i.  41,  52,  73 ;  ii.  5-35. 

Hanau,  ii.  280,  292,  297,  371. 

Hannover,  i.  15,  17,  20,  22,  61,  65,  66, 
69,  70,  74,  76,  78,  79,  140,  154,  155, 
156,  159,  164,  166,  167,  168,  177,  230, 
241,  243,  244,  269,  337,  338,  344,  368, 
542,  545;  ii.  13,  43,  77,  173,  225,  227, 
235,  266,  267,  290,  321,  322,  327,  328, 
340,  343,  352,  355,  350,  362,  364,  365, 
367,  431,  460,  461,  463. 

Hannover,  House  of,  ii.  217,  225,  ,266, 
510. 

Hannoverian  Archives,  ii.  495. 
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Iliinsnrd.  ii.  201. 

llnnsi"  Towns,  i.  1:17:  ii.  207.  r!.>l. 

lluniinlKT^,  Karl  An|iii»t  Huron  voii,  i. 
17;  iiis  lu-coiiiit  of  Stoin'n  finnily,  18, 
61'.  tH) ;  ni'potiiiti'8  treaty  of  Hiisi"!.  (M  ; 
ontiT.s  siTviit'  of  Duke  of  ItriinsM  ick, 
(U  ;  cliannis  to  that  of  Miufrravi-  of 
Anslmch,  ti'J  ;  is  traiisfi-rrcil  to  Prus- 
sia. «5.'!;  Miiiir-icr  of  Sl.Mtc,  hit;  siih- 
stitntf  to  ilau^'witz.  '.Hi.  12S,  ir>;!; 
fricniily  to  Kiissia,  1(('J,  1(H  ;  ailvist-s 
railiiui  ri'forin  of  Prussia.  ItiH;  guj)- 
ports  Stoin  against  I'rami'.  KlU;  ail- 
visos  ri'sistani'i'  aflor  ICyiau.  170; 
forms  foalitioM  aftiT  Kriiilhnui,  170, 
178;  rrinarks  on  Stiin's  views.  18;?; 
his  own  aci-uunt  of  tlic  aiiniinistration, 
187;  li-ttiT  to  him  from  Kiiilul,  18'.t; 
on  thf  convention  of  ('iiarlotteiiliur<;. 
100;  passed  over  for  otliee.  'JtM);  eon- 
giilorcil  indisjiensablo  by  Stein,  200; 
eclienie  for  partitionini;  Turkey  in 
Europe.  218;  Napoleon's  dislike  to 
him,  214;  leaves  tiie  Kiufr's  service, 
214 ;  his  position  as  eliief  minister, 
220;  his  importanee  in  Prussian  liis- 
tory.  241  :  liis  ])olitieal  testament,  274; 
on  the  old  military  system,  407 ;  pro- 
posals of  reform,  408,  400;  intimate 
with  Wittfienstein,  420;  his  land-law, 
458;  disapproved  by  Stein,  458;  re- 
moves fetters  from  industry,  462; 
Stein  communicates  witli  him  on  Ad- 
ministrative Reform,  4()0 ;  the  char- 
acter of  his  Council  of  State,  47.3 ;  he 
revives  tiie  Cabinet,  474 ;  the  King 
applies  for  his  advice,  517  ;  Altcnstein 
keeps  the  place  warm  for  him.  518 ; 
comparison  of  Stein's  and  H.'s  Politi- 
cal Testaments,  523 ;  Sciiiin  on  him, 
6.35,  530 ;  his  return  to  office,  ii.  50- 
62;  his  quarrel  with  Niebuhr,  62-65; 
his  administrative  and  financial  mea- 
sures, (i7,  68  ;  his  iaml-law  and  Inter- 
imistic  Kepresentation,  80;  wavers 
between  a  French  and  a  Russian  alli- 
ance, 83,  86;  Ompteda  on  him,  89; 
Arnim  and  Schleiermacher  on  him, 
91,  92 ;  remains  Minister  in  1812,  94 ; 
Stein  renounces  him,  95 ;  disparaged 
by  Stein,  170 ;  hears  of  the  Convention 
of  Tauroggen,  UK) ;  misunderstood  by 
Stein,  194 ;  letter  from  Auerswald, 
198;  from  Schon,  199;  his  conduct  at 
the  beginning  of  181.3,  209-226 ;  letter 
from  Stein,  232*;  Niebulir  on  him, 
255,  2.56;  Stein  on  him,  2-59;  Stein 
and  Niebuhr  quarrel  about  him,  261, 
202;  with  Stein  at  Toplitz,  282-284 ; 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, 289-290;  his  nuUity,  295;  prai- 
ses Amdt,  .303;  disposed  for  peace, 
304 ;  ruled  by  Mettemich,  310 ;  delib- 


erates  w  ith  Stein  on  tlie  Cerman  Ques- 
tion, ;{2:t:  letters  from  Stein,  323,  '.VM, 
337;  confereiu-e  wit  ii  the  Czar,  .'137  ;  in- 
junction of  the  King,  .'i.'18  ;  Ids  scheme 
of  Federation.  .310-343;  his  ap]n.'al  to 
Mellernich,  .">.'i7  ;  his  social  tact,  361  ; 
new  pl.'in  of  Prussian  indenmilies.  .'tOt ; 
negotiations  with  Casllerciigh,  'M4 ; 
on  the  imperial  dignity.  370-.'t72 ;  his 
l)niphecy,  302;  sends  for  Stein,  3i>3 ; 
olTends  Stein,  .'{95;  conduct  to  Stein 
aflir  the  Peace,  410-114  ;  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Estates,  427-430;  neglected 
by  the  King,  4.'!0;  .Stein  ilisajijirovi's 
his  legislation.  43!t ;  in  tlie  Rhine  Pro- 
vinci".  442;  does  not  go  ovi-r  to  the 
Ri'action.  146;  writes  to  .Stein,  448; 
t'lTaces  himsi'lf,  450;  Ilundioldl  on 
him,  450;  the  liistorical  scheme  laid 
before  him,  458;  at  Rome,  46!);  al- 
ways says  yes,  469;  Stein  still  sjx'aks 
jtoliti'ly  of  him.  470;  the  King  ])!isse8 
iiim  by.  471  ;  dies,  474  ;  Stein's  com- 
nuiit,  474  ;  harsh  judgment.  47-3  ;  his 
Wiirk,  i 70-1,78;  his  autobiogriij)hy, 
470 ;  s])iinims  Memoirs,  48."i,  484  ; 
Bourrienne  on  him,  486. 

Ilardenberg,  Castle  of,  1.  17. 

Hardenberg,  Count,  ii.  273,  275,  276, 
277. 

Hatzfeld,  Prince,  i.  191,  350,  543;  ii.  94, 
191,  192,250,419,422. 

Haull",  ii.  241. 

Haugwitz,  i.  4.3,  59,  70.  90,  125,  128, 
130,  148,  151,  154,  156,  158,  159,  161, 
162,  165,  167,  169,  170,  178,  179,  180, 
183,  184,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  192, 
193,  104,  195,  196,  198,  201,  212,  216, 
219,  225,  241,  251,  254,  206,  315,  327, 
379,  429,  430,  436,  437 ;  ii.  56,  82,  89, 
108,  142,  149,  151,  167,  191,  223,  419. 

Haiisser,  ii.  37. 

Heeren,  ii.  52,  127. 

Hegel,  i.  20,  540;  ii.  77,  406,  527,  537. 

Heidelberg,  ii.  ,32,  324,  382,  410. 

Heindorf,  i.  73. 

Heine,  ii.  537. 

Heinitz,  Ilerr  v.,  i.  17,  28,  29,  .30,  31,  .3.3, 
34,  38,  43,  46,  52,  62,  73,  86,  91,  101 ; 
ii.  130,  242,  492,  535. 

Heinrich,  Professor,  i.  314. 

Heinsius,  Mdlle.  Caroline,  ii.  210. 
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Moiningen,  ii.  202. 

Moi!itor,  WiUielm,  i.  19. 

Melanclithon,  ii.  244. 

Meldorf,  i.  254,  255. 

Memel,  i.  102,  170,  202,  203,  204,  208, 
209,  213,  214,  220,  228,  258,  204,  297, 
319,  320,  324,  328,  330,  351,  387,  422, 
443,405;  ii.  139,  170,  177,  180,  183, 
184,  104,  105,  198,  204,  248,  314,  418. 

Menzaros,  ii.  272. 

Menzel,  ii.  447. 

Mephistopheles,  ii.  259,  425. 

Mettemicli,  i.  270 ;  ii.  7,  10,  48,  85,  1.35, 
140,  242,  243,  252,  257,  2-59,  201,  205, 
209,  272,  273,  275,  270,  277,  279,  281, 
283,  284,  289,  290,  202,  293,  294,  295, 
297,  310,  321,  333,  334,  335,  337,  339, 
340,  341,  342,  344,  351,  353,  355,  357, 
3.58,  302,  303,  300,  370,  372,  373,  375, 
377,  378,  381,  382,  385,  .388,  389,  .394, 
395,  403,  409,  410,  431,  450,  400,  477, 
478,  485,  487. 

Metzler,  ii.  325. 

Metzsch,  Canoness  v.,  ii.  19,  21. 

Meuring,  M.,  i.  425. 

Meurs,  i.  48. 


Mourtlio.  ii.  300. 

Mouse,  i.  55,  «tO,  148  ;   ii.  309,  302,  804. 

•Mouse  Inforioure,  ii.  309. 

Mozioros,  i.  55. 

.Micliauil,  CoU.nol,  ii.  163. 

Milan,  i   543  ;   ii.  405. 

Miller,  ii.  110. 

Milton,  ii.  44. 

Min.leii,  i.  17,  47,  48,  73,  74,  80,  540 ;   ii. 

1.32,  207. 
Mirabeau,  i.  10,  ."K),  40,  01,  111,1 1(!,  ;I10, 

451,  403;   ii.  70,  408. 
Mitolioll,  ii.  150. 
Mitr(.u.'-ki,  i.  14. 
Miiokern,  ii.  287. 
Moldavia,  i.  100,  321. 
MollondortY,  i.  52,  50,  50,  03,  70,  369. 
Moltko,  Count,  i.  420;  ii.  65. 
Monlagnao,  ii.  311. 
Montague,  i.  105. 
Montagues,  ii.  172. 
Monlulend.ert,  ii.  172. 
Montes<iuieu,  i.  5.30  ;  ii.  240. 
Montgelas,  i.  308  ;  ii.  243,  320,  324,  485, 

480. 
Montmorency,  Mattbiou  dc,  ii.  311. 
MonuMieiita  (iorinania;,  ii.  457,  450,  402, 

4{K),  491,  400. 
Moreau,  i.  77,  148 ;  ii.  8,  38,  .302. 
Morgenbessor,  i.  282,  .302,  491. 
iMortier,  i.  85,  80,  204. 
Moscow,  ii.  80,  109,  110,111,112,118, 

124,  131,  148,  151,  152,  155,  157,  107, 

177,  180,  320. 
Mosel,  i.  148 ;  ii.  309,  394. 
Mosel,  v.,  ii.  182. 
Moser,  i.  9. 
Mounier,  i.  75. 
Mouths  of  the  Elbe,  Department  of  the, 

ii.  225,  239. 
Mouths  of  the  Weser,  Department  of 

the,  ii.  2.30. 
Muffling,  i.  240. 
Miihlhauscn,  i.  80. 
Mulgravo,  Lord,  i.  153. 
Midler,  ii.  515. 
Miillcr,  Adam,  ii.  52. 
Miilior,  Johannes,  i.  188,  189,  190,  261, 

310;  ii.  04,  173. 
Munich,  i.  20,  2.5 ;  ii.  243,  279,  406. 
Munkacz,  ii.  146. 
Munster,  i.  73,  80,  81,  80,  87,  89,  107, 

213,  216,  207  ;  ii.  132,  305,  428,  442, 

492,  518,  520,  521,  523. 
Miiiister,  Bishop  of,  i.  84. 
Munster,  Count,  i.  13,   74,  70 ;  ii.  1.35, 

130,  148,  150,  172,  17-3,  175,  220,  227, 

229,  244,  257,  259,  260,  273,  340,  342, 

343,  344,  355. 
Mural,  i.   342,   343;    ii.   39,   190,   192, 

359. 
Muratori,  ii.  4.56,  460. 
Murcia,  i.  349. 
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Nachod,  ii.  250. 

Nagler  i.  318,  428,  508,  518,  634,  535, 
537 ;  ii.  (54,  60,  419. 

Namur,  ii.  394,  485. 

Nancy,  ii.  309,  311. 

Nangis,  ii.  310. 

Naples,  i.  337 ;  ii.  465,  466,  468,  524. 

Naples,  King  of,  i.  324 ;  ii.  192. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  ii.  359. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  i.  7, 15,  17,  51,  5.3, 
54,  64,  74,  77,  85,  103,  115,  123,  134, 
135,  1.36;  his  view  of  public  law,  1-36, 
137,  141,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148,  150, 
151,  153,  154,  15.5,  157 ;  rejects  modi- 
fication of  treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  101, 
162 ;  forms  the  Confederation  of  the 
Ehine,  163 ;  proposes  North  German 
Confederation,  164, 167 ;  enters  Berlin, 
167,  169;  offers  separate  peace  to 
Prussia,  169 ;  his  conduct  after  Fried- 
land,  171,  173,  174;  his  conduct  to 
Hannover,  177 ;  carries  off  Rumbold, 
184 ;  his  dislike  of  Hardenberg,  214 ; 
recommends  Stein,  215 ;  his  treatment 
of  Prussia,  240 ;  his  letter  to  Daru, 
319;  his  oppression  of  Prussia,  320; 
N.  on  Stein's  letter,  4-33 ;  his  talent  for 
dealing  with  weak  people,  435 ;  his 
view  of  Stein,  442,  501 ;  his  caution 
in  dealing  with  him,  501-505 ;  a  day 
of  N.,  543  ;  his  Decree  of  Proscription, 
544;  his  success  in  1809,  ii.  14-16; 
Dalberg's  relation  to  him,  37-42;  the 
Frau  vom  Stein  applies  to  him,  50 ; 
thi-eatens  Prussia,  57 ;  illusions  about 
him,  61 ;  what  N.  wants  of  Prussia, 
79 ;  motive  of  the  Russian  Expedition, 
80;  his  negotiations  with  Prussia, 
85-95;  his  complete  success,  95; 
crosses  the  Niemen,  100;  Arndt  on 
him,  117;  causes  of  his  fall,  129; 
Romanzotf  and  N.  on  each  other,  150 ; 
makes  overtures  of  peace,  153  ;  causes 
of  his  rashness,  157 ;  effect  of  his 
Russian  disaster,  ii.  16.3-168 ;  com- 
ment on  the  Convention  of  Tauroggen, 
190;  complains  of  Prussia,  191;  his 
two  campaigns  of  1813,  247 ;  enters 
Dresden,  248;  attack  on  Stein,  248; 
humiliates  the  King  of  Saxony,  248  ; 
what  Austria  offers  him,  268 ;  does 
not  think  seriously  of  peace,  268  ;  his 
possible  motives,  269 ;  lets  the  armis- 
tice run  out,  270 ;  what  he  retained  in 
August,  271 ;  his  German  Kings,  273; 
Bavaria's  relation  to  him,  278;  his 
coup  cle  (jrace,  280 ;  his  position  in 
October,  285 ;  approaches  Leipzig, 
287  ;  loses  his  German  Empire,  287  ; 
stages  of  his  fall,  301 ;  negotiations 
opened  with  him,  305;  he  flings  away 
his  chances,  305 ;  he  sacrifices  France, 
306 ;  his  presumption,  310 ;  iiis  succes- 


sion, 312 ;  real  ground  of  his  deposi- 
tion, 347 ;  a  beneficent  Napoleon 
conceivable,  348. 

Napoleon,  Eugene,  i.  543. 

Napoleon,  III.,  ii.  267. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  ii.  267. 

Narbonne,  ii.  190. 

Narishkin,  ii.  112. 

Nassau,  i.  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  33,  47,  63,  65,  67, 
80,  83,  84,  85,  139,  188,  208,  209,  215, 
216,  219,  231,  237,  46-5,  490,  .545;  ii.  3, 
24,  41,  47,  54,  103,  242,  286,  301,  308, 
318,  322,  324,  325,  326,  336,  377,  379, 
404,  405,  412,  414,  415,  417,  4-53,  456, 
457,  460,  461,  462,  463,  482,  484,  491, 
503,  506,  518,  524,  525,  535,  537. 

Nassau,  Duchy  of,  ii.  225. 

Nassau,  House  of,  ii.  24,  242,  392. 

Nassau-Orange,  ii.  242. 

Nassau,  Prince  of,  i.  82,  84,  85. 

Nassau,  Schloss,  i.  4,  5,  6 ;  ii.  24. 

Nassau  Usingen,  i.  143. 

Nassau- Weilburg,  i.  143;  ii.  242. 

National  Guard,  ii.  188,  389. 

Natzmer,  ii.  192,  209,  210. 

Navarino,  ii.  517. 

Necker,  i.  4-54,  458. 

Nelson,  Lord,  i.  258. 

Nemesis,  The,  ii.  424. 

Nesselrode,  ii.  107,  174,  217,  224,  225, 
226,  236,  253,  258,  259,  266,  272,  284, 
290,  292,  293,  295,  310,  312,  337,  344, 
358  373 

Netherlands,  i.  37, 56,  65, 06,  70, 119, 138, 
140,  147,  244;  ii.  319,  302,  364,  366, 
385,  392,  393,  505,  511,  532. 

Netherlands,  Austrian,  i.  37. 

Nettelbeck,  Joachim,  i.  265. 

Neubaur,  i.  393. 

Neuberg,  i.  37.       •" 

Neumark,  i.  479 ;  ii.  171. 

Ncunheiligen,  i.  19. 

Neustadt,  ii.  418. 

Neu-Stettin,  ii.  213. 

Neuwied,  i.  17. 

Neva,  ii.  112,  130. 

Newman,  Dr.,  i.  46. 

Newton,  i.  177. 

New  York,  i.  25,  424. 

Nice,  ii.  329. 

Nicholas,  Emperor,  ii.  1-34,  299,  497. 

Nicolai,  i.  45 ;  ii.  49-3. 

Nicolovius,  i.  440,  535,  536;  ii.  73,  74. 

Nicopolis,  i.  111. 

Niebuhr,  Barthold  George,  i.  18,  22,  2.3, 
68 ;  appointed  director  of  Prussian 
Bank,  103;  his  opinion  on  Stein's 
dismissal  from  office,  205,  208 ;  not  a 
Prussian,  217;  letter  to  Stein,  218; 
accounts  of  Zastrow's  ministry,  225; 
letter  on  Hardenberg's  ministry,  228; 
account  of  his  life,  2-54;  his  boyhood, 
255 ;  enters  public  life,  257  ;  removes 
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to  Berlin,  S'lS;  liis  dovoiion  to  Siiin 
260;  liis  K'tUT  u>  Si-lnln.  "JSO;  Irttrr 
t<i  Sti'in,  .'n/i;  jounu'V  111  AmstiT 
linm,  ;i;50.  :W»,  ;{!»-,.  :«m.'4"J(t,  i-jt.  i-jh 
4.-.O.  4(K).  AI5;  ii.  W.  M>,  (V2.  (l.!,  (M,  (16 
CT.  HH.  70.  7(1.  176.  266,  2.'>((,  267,  2(H) 
2(il,  2tV-',  2('..!,  2(11.  2il6.  2.'<6.  ;!2i).  ;!62 
87(5.  421.  461.  4(17.  4(IS,  4(l!»,  4".t!>.  6(H» 
6(»1.  6(>2,  6();<,  6(t4.  r)()6,  6()(l.  607,  608 
600.  610.  611.  612,  6ia,  614,  636. 

Niebuhr,  C'lirston,  i.  2M. 

Niebuhr,  Miircus,  ii.  601,  602. 

NiomPH.  i.  2(5.?;   ii.  82,  86,  80,  05,   100, 
126,  1!H\  222,  223. 

Kionliiir>:,  i.  KiO. 

Kii'vro.  ii.  300. 

Nithanl,  ii.  460. 

NoilriulorlT,  ii.  271. 

Is'orci,  Di'itartiiu'iit  of  tlic,  ii.  309. 

JS'onlhausi'ii,  i.  80. 

North,  Arinv  of  the,  ii.  .307,  308. 

Nortli,  Lord"  i.  31. 

Nortli   (u'riimnv,  ii.  172,  17.3,  224,  242, 
206,  207,  276,"  .343,  366. 

North  Sea,  ii.  133. 

Norway,  ii.  173,214. 

Nnvalis,  ii.  455. 

Noyelle,  ii.  382. 

Niirnberg,  i.  381 ;  ii.  118. 


ORERn.vrpTLF.rTE,  ii.  105. 

Oder,  i.   107.  307,  378;  ii.  87,  90,   125, 

128,  1.32,  171,  193,  209,  215,  218,  223, 

220,  307. 
O'Donnell,  Count,  ii.  4. 
Oels,  ii.  325. 
Oclssen,  ii.  64. 
Oise,  Department  of,  ii.  309. 
O'Kellv,  i.  40. 
Oken,  "ii.  423,  424,  436. 
Oldenburg,  ii.  81,  133,  1-35,  2.35. 
Oldenburg,  Duke  of,  ii.  127,  130,  136, 

137,  1.38,  171,  2.51. 
Oldenburg,   Prince  August  of,  ii.  137, 

143. 
Oldenburg,  Prince   George  of,  ii.  112, 

1.30,  13;3. 
Olonecz,  ii.  15.5. 
Ompteda,  i.  164  ;  ii.  80,  90,  91,  02,  05, 

188,  200,  211,  248,  260,  253,  200,  274, 

280,  284,  286,  289. 
Oncken,  ii.  214. 
Opotschna,  ii.  258. 
Orange,  House  of,  i.  57,  126. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  ii.  22,  23,  133,  24-3, 

244,  307. 
Orange,  Princess  of,  i.  42. 
Orloff,  ii.  360. 
Orloff,  Count,  ii.  112,  11.3. 
Orloff,  Countess,  ii.  123. 
Ortebburg,  i.  193. 
Osnabruck,  i.  74,  141 ;  ii.  1.33. 


Ostiraih,  ii.  8. 

O.Merode,  i.  100,  10.3,  10.^  190. 

OMfritsiaiid.  i.  48;  ii.  3(50. 

Out.rii,  i.  1(56. 

Ouvril,  ii.  122,  128. 


I'ADi-niionN.  i.  73,  80,  210;  ii.  1.33. 

I'ai.sli'v,  .Mr.,  ii.  100. 

Palafox,  i.  372. 

Palatinatf,  i.  37. 

Palm,  i.  172,  381;  ii.  118. 

Panin,  ii.  161. 

Pnri.s,  i.  7,  (5.3,  200,  .323,  3.30,  .3.50,  400 ; 
ii.  21,  41,  60,  03,  100,  106, 117,  140,  160, 
102,212,  2SS,  200,  .307,  3(»0,  .310,  311, 

312,  ;;i4,  ;;2(»,  3os,  .370,  38i,  .38;'.,  3h(5, 

.3!K),  .303,  306,  .300,  30!»,  404,  406,  411, 
483,  484,  485,  480,  487,  603,  604,  624. 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  i.  16(5;  ii.  288,  334,  ,344, 
36.3,  307,  :'5(50,  374,  380,  383,  380,  388, 
.31M),  301,  304,  410,  481. 

Pas  de  Calais,  Department  of,  ii.  .300. 

Passarge,  ii.  170. 

Passau,  i.  20. 

Paul,  Kmperor,  i.  147,  151,  171;  ii.  497. 

Pauli,  Dr.,  i.  22. 

Paulucci,  ii.  177,  179,  183,  210. 

Pempelfort,  i.  45. 

People's  Friend,  ii.  424. 

Pepe,  ii.  407. 

Percival,  i.  105. 

Perponcher  Club,  i.  445. 

Persia,  i.  04. 

Perthes,  i.  9;  ii.  77,  415,  410,  417. 

Pertz,  i.  21,  31,  44,  00,  70,  78,  86,  87, 10.3, 
158,  182,  .303,  317,  386,  .301,  420,  427, 
428,  430,  5.32,  5.33,  545;  ii.  3,  5,  21,  22, 
28,  48,  107, 131,  180,  200,  220,  222,  238, 
274,  203,  .307,  308,  324,  300,  374,  375, 
428,  457,  450,  460,  4(51,  462,  466,  481, 
483,  401,  405,  407,  500,  518,  52.3,  532, 
535,  5.30,  537. 

Pestalozzi,  i.  .353 ;  ii.  73. 

Peter  I.,  Emperor,  i.  620. 

Peter  III.,  Emperor,  i.  147,  171. 

Peter  the  Great,  i.  2-39;  ii.  517. 

Pfalz-Zwcibriicken,  i.  38,  39. 

Pfuei,  ii.  51,  14(j. 

Pharsalia,  i.  141. 

Philadelphia,  i.  424. 

Philip,  i.  115. 

Philip  II.,  i.  40.3. 

Philippeville,  ii.  .394. 

Philippsburg,  ii.  389. 

Phocion,  i.  250. 

Phull,  i.  178,  180,  245. 

Pichegru,  i.  57;  ii.  37,  302. 

Pictet,  ii.  465. 

Piedmont,  i.  144 ;  ii.  465. 

Piktupuhnen,  i.  214. 

Pillau,  i.  21.3,  2.34,  368;  u.  84. 

PUlnitz,  i.  149;  ii.  466. 
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Pitt,  i.  6,  7,  31,  33,  46,  59,  62,  78,  99, 105, 
155,  159,  163,  195,  331,  518;  ii.  314, 
300. 

Plauen,  ii.  236. 

Plettenberg,  1.  429. 

Plock,  i.  102. 

Plosk,  ii.  205. 

Poland,  i.  55,  56,  57,  70,  96, 102, 118, 119, 
120,  121,  123,  124,  125,  126,  133,  134, 
136,  139,  142,  147,  149,  151,  166,  21-3, 
262,  282;  ii.  46,  85,  171,  176,  182,  217, 
218,  219,  236,  242,  329,  330,  331,  332, 
333,  334,  335,  336,  337,  350,  351,  353, 
354,  355,  356,  357,  358,  365,  398. 

Political  Testament,  ii.  438,  441. 

Polocz,  ii.  143. 

Polybius,  ii.  499,  500. 

Pomerania,  i.  267,  332,  367, 432,  479, 516 ; 
ii.  110,  171,  213,  422,  429,  435. 

Ponte-Corvo,  Prince  of,  i.  426,  427. 

Poock,  ii.  518,  519,  536. 

Porte,  i.  42. 

Portugal,  i.  240,  337,  338,  348,  372,  378; 
ii.  84,  127,  144. 

Posa,  Marquis,  ii.  177. 

Poschel,  ii.  442. 

Posen,  i.  102 ;  ii.  365. 

Potemkin,  ii.  3-50. 

Potsdam,  i.  131,  166,  262;  ii.  171,  175, 
201,  209,  210,  211. 

Potsdam,  Treaty  of,  i.  158. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  ii.  27,  29,  30,  260,  310, 
465. 

Prag,  ii.  3,  4,  5,  47,  48,  50,  51,  69,  92,  98, 
103,  104,  118,  127,  128,  145,  146,  222, 
237,  248,  252,  258,  259,  264,  269,  272, 
274,  282,  284,  376. 

Prenzlau,  i.  107. 

Pressburg,  Peace  of,  i.  143;  ii.  7,  8,  10, 
39,  301,  306. 

Priest  Street,  ii.  366. 

Prussia,  how  Stein  was  drawn  to  it,  i. 
27  ;  its  old  Local  Administration,  32  ; 
decline  in  its  foreign  policy,  43 ;  its 
Westphalian  province,  48,  its  share  in 
the  first  Revolutionary  War,  50-60 ; 
acquires  Baireuth  and  Ansbach,  62 ; 
its  indemnity  in  1803,  80 ;  its  Admin- 
istration, 89 ;  its  revenue,  94-97 ;  South 
P.  and  New  East  P.,  102;  character 
of  the  State,  111-117;  decline  under 
Frederick  William  II.,  123-129;  neu- 
trality after  the  Treaty  of  Basel,  140- 
160 ;  catastrophe,  161-176 ;  change  in 
political  system,  197 ;  a  Premier  for 
the  first  time,  225-228  ;  sketch  of 
history  from  1807  to  1812,  2.3:3-236; 
epochs  in  Prussian  history,  239 ;  why 
not  annexed  by  Napoleon,  240;  re- 
markable public  men,  269,  270 ;  com- 
parison with  Austria,  270;  political 
thought  among  the  officials,  272 ;  reor- 
ganization, 274 ;  the  whole  State  to  be 


called  P.,  278  ;  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry, 288,  289;  Domain  Lands  of 
West  and  East  P.,  290;  caste,  292; 
army  unpopular,  293  ;  Magna  Charta 
of  P.,  294;  Estates  of  West  P.,  300; 
doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Province  of 
P.,  301;  no  turbulent  public  opinion 
in  P.,  304;  position  of  Ministers,  .306, 
307 ;  the  aristocracy,  307 ;  P.'s  Fourth 
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Ministry,  54  ;  P.  in  1809,  56 ;  finance  in 
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1810,  67  ;  educational  reform  in  P.,  73 ; 
what  Napoleon  wanted  from  P.,  79; 
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sion, 94;  joins  Russia  after  the  Russian 
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gards her,  170;  only  as  an  instrument, 
172 ;  Miinster's  view,  172  ;  internal  al- 
teration, 175 ;  iiforck  regards  her  as  an 
end,  177;  arbiter  of  Europe,  177  ;  be- 
ginning of  her  Landwehr,  205;  drift- 
ing away  both  from  France  and  Aus- 
tria, 211  ;  military  transformation, 
212;  what  the  Czar  offers  her,  216, 
217 ;  hurried  into  the  Russian  alliance, 
218;  different  in  1813  and  1800,222; 
Convention  with  Russia,  224 ;  Hanno- 
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to  Stein,  229 ;  he  stands  between  her 
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in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Ried,  279; 
she  must  be  strengthened,  283,  284 ; 
Stein  more  struck  with  the  merits  of 
Russia,  289 ;  growtli  of  a  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, 304 ;  her  claims  supported  by 
Russia,  .321;  importance  of  her  indem- 
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Sismondi,  ii.  466. 
Smith,  Adam,  i.  99,  100,  273,  444 ;  ii.  52, 

527. 
Smolensk,  ii.  148,  151,  157, 159. 
Solger,  ii.  76. 

Solms-Laubach,  ii.  299,  422,  426. 
Solomon,  i.  117. 
Solomon,  Temple  of,  ii.  501. 
Soltikoff,  ii.  108,  111. 
Somme,  i.  55 ;  ii.  309. 
Soult,  Marshal,  i.  424,  4.32,  500,  502;  ii. 

127,  176. 
Soutli  America,  ii.  490. 
Soutli  I'russia,  ii.  .329,  .3.30. 
Spain,  i.  56,  137,  144,  233,  241,  312  ;  ris- 
ing in,  337-361 ;    Ficlite's  Discourses 
a  commentary  on  it,  3.63;  its  effect  on 
Europe,  360-303;  it  draws  the  French 
army  from  Prussia,  371 ;  its  effect  on 
Stein,  381-383 ;  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives in  S.,  4.38;   the  rising  in    S. 
makes  Napoleon  feel  dependent  on  tiie 
Czar,  .606 ;  ii.  182,  213,  222,  306,  465, 
466,  530. 
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Spalding,  ii.  76. 

SpaiKliiu,  i.  167,  214,  2-34,  408,  424,  428. 

Speckeiibacli,  ii.  128. 

Speranski,  ii.  122. 

Spessart,  ii.  127. 

Speyer,  i.  65,  247. 

Spiegel,  Count,  ii.  298,  524. 

Spiegel,  Dean,  i.  81 ;  ii.  428,  493. 

Spree,  1.  107  ;  ii.  203. 

Stackelberg,  Count,  ii.  345,  377. 

Stadion,  Count,  i.  270,  348,  368,  381; 
ii.  4,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  23,  49,  254,  257, 
259,  281,  477. 

Stagemann,  i.  230,  273,  279,  280,  285, 
302,  303,  304,  393,  461,  462,  464;  ii. 
428. 

St.  Aignan,  ii.  305,  307. 

Stallupuhnen,  i.  387. 

St.  Andrew,  Order  of,  ii.  282,  487. 

Staps,  ii.  486. 

States-General,  i.  Ill ;  ii.  429,  431,  519, 
521,  523. 

St.  Boniface,  ii.  459. 

St.  Crispin,  i.  444. 

St.  Cyr,  ii.  239. 

St.  Dizier,  ii.  311. 

Steffens,  ii.  127,  240,  241,  245,  447. 

Steigentesch,  ii.  56. 

Stein,  Burg,  ii.  24. 

Stein  Frau  vom,  i.  16,  17,  314,  500 ;  ii. 
4,  5,  91,  11.3,  222,  257,  309,  462. 

Stein,  Frau  von,  i.  19. 

Stein,  Friedrich  Ludvvig  vom,  i.  14,  27. 

Stein,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl  vom  ;  his 
house,  i.  4;  statue,  5;  his  name,  5;  his 
birth,  6 ;  his  family,  7;  Imperial  Knight, 
8-13;  his  father  and  mother,  14;  his 
brothers,  14;  his  sisters,  15  ;  eclucation, 
19 ;  his  relations  to  literature,  20 ;  his 
prospects  in  life,  24;  determines  to 
enter  the  Prussian  service,  27  ;  enters 
the  Mining  Department,  31  ;  is  made 
Oberbergrath,  33;  is  appointed  ambas- 
sador, 36 ;  journey  to  England,  44  ; 
is  promoted,  46;  list  of  his  appoint- 
ments, 47  ;  his  marriage,  64-68 ;  con- 
duct in  the  French  invasion,  65 ;  is 
invited  to  Hannover,  78;  his  opinions 
on  annexation,  81 ;  letter  to  Prince  of 
Nassau,  83 ;  made  Minister  of  Finance, 
92 ;  his  letter  to  the  King,  92 ;  Schon's 
judgment  of  him  examined,  97 ;  reform 
of  tlie  salt  administration,  100 ;  man- 
agement of  Bank  and  Maritime  Insti- 
tute, 102;  introduces  paper  money, 
104 ;  counsels  resistance  to  France, 
169;  letter  to  Vincke,  177;  his  view 
of  general  politics  in  1806,  178 ;  medi- 
atized, 188;  Gcntz's  opinion  of  him, 
188 ;  leaves  Berlin  after  Jena,  191 ;  is 
offered  tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 192;  refuses,  194;  recommends 
Hardenberg,  195;  made  Minister  of 


the  Interior,  200 ;  declines  the  ofRce, 
200 ;  is  dismissed  by  the  King,  204  ; 
letter  to  Niebuhr,  208;  schemes  for 
internal  reform,  209 ;  his  recall  is  rec- 
ommended by  Napoleon  and  Harden- 
berg, 215  ;  is  recalled,  216  ;  his  reply, 
218 ;  the  corner-stone  of  Germany, 
221 ;  letter  of  the  King,  defining  liis 
position,  229;  his  views  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 230  ;  proposes  popular  represen- 
tation, 277  ;  publishes  the  Emancipat- 
ing Edict,  287  ;  his  share  in  it,  298 ;  liis 
position  as  Minister,  306 ;  letters  to 
his  wife,  314  ;  his  relations  with  the 
King,  317 ;  his  negotiations  with  Na- 
poleon, .321 ;  mortgages  the  royal  do- 
mains, 328  ;  establishes  income-tax, 
331 ;  importance  of  the  Spanisli  rising 
in  his  Ministry,  349 ;  his  remarks  on 
it,  350 ;  his  mention  of  Fichte's  Dis- 
courses, 351 ;  his  likeness  to  Fichte, 
351,  352  ;  his  plan  of  insurrection,  362- 
380 ;  his  relation  to  the  Tugendbund, 
381-396 ;  his  relations  with  Scharn- 
horst,  418 ;  his  criticism  of  Scharn- 
horst's  plan,  419 ;  Scharnhorst  on  him, 
422 ;  his  intercepted  letter  in  the  Mon- 
iteur,  424  ;  discussed,  42-5-432  ;  his  be- 
havior, 432;  enthusiasm  for  him,  4-36; 
opposition  to  him,  437 ;  his  fall  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Treaty,  442  ;  Yorck 
on  hiin,  443 ;  general  view  of  his  leg- 
islation, 449 ;  his  decision  on  the  Im- 
mediate Peasants,  460-462  ;  his  liber- 
ation of  trade,  462,  463 ;  his  Adminis- 
trative Reform,  464-481 ;  his  Munici- 
pal Reform,  482-498 ;  cause  of  his 
resignation,  499 ;  Napoleon  resolved 
to  expel  him, ^00;  how  this  came  to 
be  doubted,  502-504  ;  what  he  himself 
thought,  505—507  ;  the  King  gradually 
detaclied  from  him,  507-514;  his  Pro- 
visional Administration,  514  ;  his  last 
counsels,  515-520;  his  resignation,  521 ; 
his  Political  Testament,  523;  account 
of  his  Reforms  in  the  Moniteur,  523 ; 
text  of  the  Testament,  525-528 ;  ex- 
amination of  it,  528-533 ;  allusions  to 
him  in  Sclion's  Diary,  534-537 ;  his  let- 
ter to  Schon,  537  ;  how  far  the  Testa- 
ment was  his  own,  538 ;  enthusiasm 
for  him,  540  ;  meets  Vincke,  540  ;  his 
plans,  540 ;  his  feelings,  541 ;  at  Ber- 
lin, 542;  'Le  nomme'  Stein,'  544;  his 
flight,  546 ;  his  adventures,  ii.  3, 4 ;  set- 
tles at  Briinn,  4 ;  his  inaction  in  1809, 
16-18 ;  removes  to  Troppau,  22  ;  plans 
arising,  23;  Uwaroff  on  him,  27-30; 
Dalberg  cannot  help  him,  42  ;  seques- 
tration of  his  property,  47  ;  he  will  not 
petition  Napoleon,  47  ;  goes  to  Prag, 
48;  studies  tlie  French  Revolution, 
48;  Varnhagen   on   him,   51-53;    his 
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opinion  on  Niohuhr's  comlm-t  in  ISIO, 
w;  on  lliinlcnbcriz's  tinaiicial  ])liin, 
(Jo;  8n]i)<i)rt.s  lIjirili'nlnTf;.  (i7  ;  visidMl 
by  HijnilM)ltlt,  (I'.i;  tlu-ir  intiTcoursf, 
71  ;  on  n  I'liivfrsity  at  lU-rlin.  ".">;  liis 
fonni'ition  witli  tlu-  war-imrtv,  W; 
ri'lations  with  Aniiin.  !'l  ;  n'Mnniuvs 
I l^^^^^•nlK•r^:.  !'.');  iiivitiii  l>y  the  ("zar, 
J'!S ;  his  an.svviT,  W ;  roai-iu's  W'iiiia, 
HM);  Arnilt  on  liini,  HM  ;  position  and 
inovi-nu-nts  in  Kussia,  lOT-U;!;  Arndt's 
di'scription,  11!',  I'Jt);  in  Kiissian  so- 
ciety, l"21-rj">;  founds  tlu'  CJiTmnn 
Coniinittoo,  I'Jtl-l.'tO;  iiis  jilnns  and 
tlio  oi>p<»ition  to  thi-ni,  i:U-i;!(i;  his 
inipntii'iuv  of  tiu"  Dulii'of  OMiiihnrt:, 
i;>i* ;  his  Adilrt'ss  to  thi'  (iiTiiiaiis,  !■';'.' ; 
his  iK'havior  to  Stiil]maj;<'i,  14"^;  on 
the  Tu>;ondhund,  l-l-');  limits  of  liis 
influonri'  on  the  Czar,  148;  lie  advises 
dismissal  of  liomanzofT  and  ailianco 
witii  Kngland,  lol  ;  did  lie  give  tiie 
Czar  tirmiKss,  154  ;  exultation  at  Na- 
poleon's disaster,  ir>!>;  autiior  of  the 
Kusso-Prussian  allianee,  IfiO;  his  Me- 
moir of  Nov.  otii,  l(i7-l(5U:  opinions 
on  Russia,  Pohmd,  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  170-172;  on  Cierman  unity,  172; 
liis  influence  on  tlic  Czar,  174;  leaves 
St.  Petershurfi,  181 ;  anecdote,  182 ; 
gets  a  Full  Power  from  the  Czar,  184; 
with  Schiin,  185;  readies  Koniftsberg, 
18G;  compared  to  Yorck,  187,  188; 
takes  action,  l!>7;his  position  at  Kij- 
nigsberg,  108,  100;  writes  to  Yorck, 
202  ;  quarrel  witli  Yorck,  20o  ;  leaves 
KiJnigsbcrg,  205  ;  estimate  of  his 
achievement,  205-208  ;  letter  from 
Hardenberg,  210 ;  his  letter  about  Glo- 
gau,  214,  215 ;  Kncsebcck  on  him,  210 ; 
goes  with  Anstett  to  Breslau,  218;  liis 
frank  account  of  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
Treaty,  218;  justification  of  his  au- 
dacity, 210,220 ;  his  reception  by  the 
King  and  Hardenberg,  220 ;  his  illness, 
221 ;  offence  taken  by  the  King,  223 ; 
signs  the  Convention  of  Breslau,  224 ; 
criticism  bv  the  Jacksons  and  Miins- 
ter,  226-228;  a  chapter  in  his  life,  228- 
230 ;  liis  position  in  the  war,  2;]l  ;  let- 
ter to  Hardenl)erg,  2o2 ;  iiis  ambigu- 
ous position,  233;  goes  to  Dresden, 
235;  his  plans  at  this  time,  235;  letter 
to  Nesselrode,  236 ;  his  contempt  for 
Senfft,  238 ;  Steffens  on  him,  240 ;  ac- 
quaintance with  Gagern,  241-244  ; 
abandonment  of  his  phm,  245 ;  de- 
mands of  Mecklenburg,  245 ;  tlie  King's 
coldness  to  him,  247 ;  Napoleon  on 
him,  248,  240 ;  journey  to  Reichen- 
bach,  250;  spoken  of  as  a  revolution- 
ist, 251 ;  decline  of  his  influence,  252- 
255 ;  Niebuhr  and  Arndt  on  him,  255- 


257  ;  correspondonee,  257-250;  breach 
with  Niebuiir,  20(>-2(il ;  Schi'di  on  iiim, 
265;  ncgotialions  witii  Knghmd,  2(55- 
267  ;  on  Austria's  comluct  in  the  eani- 
I)aign,  272;  goes  tti  I'rag.  272;  on  the 
Napoleonic  soviTcignly,  274  ;  on  a  tli- 
visiciii  of  tiermany,  275  ;  on  the  Treaty 
of  Wild,  2M)  ;  receives  the  Order 
of  St.  Anilrew,  282;  Prussia  nnist 
ln' strengthi-ned,  28.3,  281;  his  con- 
versational power,  285;  at  Leipzig 
after  the  battle,  288;  adroilness,  280; 
at  the  head  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, 200;  administration  of  Sa.xony, 
201  ;  hospitals,  203;  at  the  Krankfurt 
ball,  204;  charges  of  corniptioii  and 
arrogance,  205 ;  explanation,  206;  on 
Dalbi'i-g,  208;  TurgeiietT  on  him,  208; 
forei's  levii'd  by  liini,  200;  ICmjieror 
of  (iermany,  301  ;  his  advice  to  the 
Czar,  307  ;  at  (ieneva,  308;  adminis- 
tering French  Departments,  308  ;  his 
account  of  the  campaign  in  France, 
310;  in  favor  of  the  l5()iirl)oiis,  ."tPi  ;  at 
Paris,  312 ;  review  of  his  achieve- 
niints,  313  ;  revisits  Nassau,  318;  pre- 
])ariiig  for  the  Congress,  323  ;  writes 
to  llartlenlierg,  .'{23;  Arndt's  anec- 
dotes, 323-326 ;  on  the  best  method  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress, 326  ;  on  the  Czar's  Polish  iilea, 
331 ;  conversation  with  the  Czar,  332; 
Prussia  must  defeiul  the  Balance  of 
Power,  33(5 ;  on  the  Saxon  Adminis- 
tration, 3:>7 ;  correspondciu  e  witli 
Miinster,  340;  the  Stein-llanUnberg 
scheme  of  a  German  Constitution, 
340;  against  the  Middle  States,  343; 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  on  him,  345;  his 
view  of  the  Saxon  question,  350 ;  an 
interview  with  the  Czar,  353  ;  on  an- 
nexation or  partition,  356;  on  Nessel- 
rodi'and  Metternich,  358  ;  answers  the 
French  Declaration,  360 ;  Gagern  on 
his  '  solid  power,'  361 ;  his  irritability, 
361 ;  plan  of  dealing  with  the  German 
question,  368  ;  on  Estates,  369;  on  re- 
viving the  Imperial  dignity,  370;  keen 
controversy,  372  ;  the  Swiss  Commis- 
sion, 373;  liis  share  in  the  proscription 
of  Napoleon,  374;  uncertain  jilans, 
375;  correspondence,  376,  377;  criti- 
cises the  Act  of  Federation,  378  ;  sets 
out  for  Nassau,  370;  scene  with  Met- 
ternich and  the  Czar,  381 ;  letter  from 
Blucher,  382  ;  goes  to  Paris,  393 ;  inter 
view  witli  the  Czar,  303 ;  reports  on 
the  demands  to  be  made  on  France, 
304  ;  receives  the  Order  of  St.  Stei)hen 
and  is  disappointed  of  Johannisberg, 
395;  rather  a  patriot  than  a  liberta- 
rian, 400 ;  Iiis  view  of  liberty,  401 ;  his 
position  in  the  new  period,  402 ;  meet- 
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ing  with  Goethe,  404 ;  Goethe  visits 
him,  405 ;  on  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg, 
407 ;  Wangenheini  on  him,  407 ;  the 
cause  of  his  retirement,  408;  tlie  Pres- 
idency of  tlie  Diet,  409 ;  Metternicli 
on  liim,  409  ;  reason  for  not  entering 
the  Austrian  service,  410 ;  declines  the 
post  of  Prussian  Representative  at 
the  Diet,  410;  what  lie  might  have  ex- 
pected from  Prussia,  412;  liarden- 
berg's  jealousy,  413  ;  decorated  by 
the  King,  414;  gets  Cappenberg,  415; 
visit  of  Perthes,  415 ;  the  Tower  at 
Nassau,  415  ;  his  happiest  years,  416  ; 
on  the  noblesse  of  the  Mark,  418.;  to 
Gneisenau,  421  ;  letter  from  Sack, 
422;  on  the  Wartburg  Festival,  423; 
meeting  with  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
424  ;  probably  not  concerned  with  the 
Ordinance  on  Estates,  428 ;  shall  the 
King  keep  his  promise?  432  ;  bit-by-bit 
reform,  432  ;  comments  on  Humboldt's 
Essay,  433  ;  on  the  Constituent  Body, 
434 ;  on  the  noblesse,  435 ;  liow  to 
maintain  the  old  corporations,  437  ; 
his  latest  political  creed,  438;  he  re- 
tracts little,  439;  charges  of  apostasy, 
440;  Kunth's  ill-humor,  441  ;  Kunth's 
estimate  of  him,  441 ;  Stein  antl  the 
Czar  on  Stourdza's  pamphlet,  445  ;  to 
Capodistrias  on  the  murder  of  Kotze- 
bue,  446  ;  letter  from  Hardenberg, 
448;  letter  from  Humboldt,  450;  on 
Niebuhr's  scheme  of  reform,  451  ; 
takes  up  German  history,  452 ;  rela- 
tion to  Komanticism,  455 ;  success  of 
his  scheme,  455 ;  historical  class  for 
girls,  456 ;  a  Society  formed,  458 ; 
makes  Pertz  dictator,  460  ;  Pertz 
visits  him,  460  ;  life  of  the  Fran  vom 
Stein,  463;  tour  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  464 ;  meets  Niebuhr  at  Rome, 
467  ;  visits  Naples,  468  ;  acquaintance 
with  Bunsen,  468;  Niebuhr's  enthu- 
siasm, 469 ;  new  controversy  with 
Hardenberg,  469;  on  bureaucracy, 
470;  letter  from  the  Crown'  Prince, 
472  ;  his  answer,  473 ;  on  Hardenberg's 
death,  474 ;  passed  over  by  the  King, 
474;  his  character  of  Hardenberg, 
475 ;  general  view  of  his  work, 
476-478  ;  his  autobiography,  479-482  ; 
his  historical  studies,  482  ;  account  of 
him  by  the  Homme  d'e'tat,  483 ;  cal- 
umniated by  Bourrienne,  484-487  ;  he 
answers  on  autobiography,  488 ;  to 
Dahlmann,  489;  on.  Brazilian  apes, 
490  ;  answer  to  Goethe,  490  ;  Bijhmer 
on  him,  491 ;  made  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  492;  Marshal  of  the 
Westphalian  Estates,  492  ;  visits  Ber- 
lin, 493 ;  is  made  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  493 ;  quarrel  with  Vincke, 


494  ;  correspondence  with  Gneisenau, 
495 ;  on  Alexander,  497 ;  on  Tur- 
geneff's  trial,  497  ;  letter  from  Schon, 
498 ;  correspondence  with  Niebuhr, 
499-503 ;  news  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion, 504  ;  Niebuhr  and  Stein  on  it, 
507,  508  ;  Niebuhr  takes  offence,  509  ; 
on  England,  513 ;  correspondence 
with  Prince  Leopold,  515-518  ;  alarm 
for  Cappenberg,  518  ;  question  of 
General  Estates  raised  at  the  West- 
phalian Estates,  519 ;  deputed  to  re- 
port confidentially  to  the  King,  520  ; 
disagreeable  conclusion  of  the  affair, 
522  ;  decline  of  his  health,  525 ;  his 
views  of  religion,  525-535  ;  last  illness 
and  death,  535,  536. 

Stein,  Henriette  vom,  i.  314 ;  ii.  48,  259, 
325,  456,  461,  464,  465,  468,  503,  524, 
536. 

Stein,  Johann  Friedrich  vom,  i.  14,  64. 

Stein,  Johanne  Luise  vom,  i.  15,  18, 
19. 

Stein,  Karl  Philipp  vom,  i.  14. 

Stein,  Louise  vom,  ii.  19,  21,  2-34. 

Stein,  Ludwig  Gottfried  vom,  i.  15. 

Stein,  Marianne  vom,  i.  15,  18,  67,  314 ; 
ii.  13,  19,  21,  301,  318,  325,  326,  462, 
481,  518,  533. 

Stein,  Marie  Charlotte  vom,  i.  15,  18, 
68. 

Stein,  Therese  vom,  ii.  48,  325,  456,  457, 
463,  467,  468,  .535,  536. 

Steinberg,  v.,  i.  1.5,  68,  78. 

Sternberg,  ii.  309. 

Stettin,  i.  102,  107,  167,  191,  214,  2.3.3, 
234,  258,  263,  264,  265,  268,  319,  328, 
375,  378,  433,  542 ;  ii.  95,  122. 

Stewart,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  265,  266,  310, 
373. 

St.  Gallen,  ii.  464. 

St.  George,  Grand  Cross  of,  ii.  294. 

St.  Marsan,  i.  544,  545 ;  ii.  85,  86,  87, 
190,  193,  222. 

St.  Maur,  ii.  456. 

Stockach,  ii  8. 

Stockholm,  ii.  8,113. 

Stockmar,  Baron,  ii.  514,  515,  518. 

Stolberg,  i.  21,  4-5,  46,  2-55  ;  ii.  116,  454, 
455,  523,  532. 

Stourdza,  Alexander  v.,ii.  442,  445,  446. 

St.  Petersburg,  i.  42,  123,  161,  201,  209, 
218,  247,  318,  321,  322,  508,  518,  519, 
521,  522,  535,  .536,;  ii.  8,  87,  99,  104, 
110,  112,  118,  121,  122,  123,  124,  131, 
136,  146,  155,  167,  171,  181,  182,  227, 
253,  257,  489, 524. 

St.  Priest,  ii.  308. 

Stralsund,  i.  433,  542,  544;  ii.  14,  56, 
116. 

Strassburg,  ii.  311,  394. 
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